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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Shbla'’pur, between 17° 10' and 16° 32' nortli latitndo an'd 74® 
42' and 76° IS' east longitude, bas an area of 4522 square miles. In 
2881 it bad a population of 582,487 or 128*84 to tbo square mile, and 
in 1882 a realizable land revenue of £104,969 (Rs. 10,49,690). 

Except B4rsi in tbe nortb-east wbioli is surrounded by the 
Nizam’s coimtry, Sholdpnr is bounded on the north by Ahmadnagar 
and' the Nizdm’s connt^ j on the east by the Nizdm’s country and 
^e Akaltot state; on the south by the river Bhimn, the district of 
Bi]fipnr, and the Patvardhan and Jath states; and on the west by 
Atpddi, ^Sdtara, Fbaltan, Poona, and Ahmadnagar. The district 
outKne is irregular. Beyond the limits of the main body of the 
diBtnot in the extreme north-east lies the whole of Bdrsi. and 

Sdngolu villages. Sovornl 
Sdpar H& Patvardhan villages also Ho within 

^‘Strict nro 

Shol&pur 18 in tbo south-east, Sdngola in the 

IKhIo— thonortWst and 
piWba and Pandbarpnrm tbe centre. Those sub-divisions have on 
«age, a. area-of 646 square miles, 102 villaS^rd 8^212 

' ^oMpttr^rfnu-n ftfrgtfgg Jrigfa. jgs^.ss. 
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The district Las a length oi ahont 100 miles -from the norih o£ ' 
prmfila to the south of Sdngolo, and a hrcadlh of about 100 miles 
from the west of Malsiras to the east of ShoUpur. It lies in the 
basins of the Nira, Bhimn, and Sina, Most of hlSlairas in the 
west drains north into the Nira which falls into the Bhimn in the 
west of the distriot. The drainage area of the Bhima, which winds 
north-east through the centre of the district, includes on the left 
bank south Earmdla, Mddha, Pandharpur, .ind sonth Sholdpnr, 
and on the right bank east Mdlsiras, Sdugoln, and sonti 
Phandharpur. The Sina, which flows ronghly south-east parallel la 
the Bhima, drains B&rsi and north-east Sholdpnr on the left, nni 
north Earmdla^and Mddha and a little of central Sholipnr on tLe 
right. Bound Shol^pur the country is about 1800 feet aboro sea 
level. Except north Bdrsi west Mddha and soath-xrcst JKZsiras 
and Karmkla wbiob are billy, SboUpar is Hat or rraring. Most 
of the surface rolls in long low npfands separated by hollows, 
with an occasional level. Tlie shauow-soiled uplands are suited 
for pasture, and the deep-soiled lowlands under careful tillage 
yield the richest crops. In Rarnidla and Mddha in the 
north-east and centre the watershed of the Bhima and Sina is 
marked by low table lands and small separate hills. Except this, 
the Sholdpur uplands are gently ronnded swellings of trap 
oveiigTown with yellow stunted spear-grass. Low-lying villages nre 
shaded by trees, and Bdrsi has large mangoe groves. The rest of 
the district is bare bleak and treeless. The only timber trees nro.i 
stunted Mbhuls and mangoes and a few nims Azadiraohta indica 
and pipals Ficus religiosa, As these afford no cover the district 
is without the larger wild animals except the wild pig and W'olvos. 
Near river and stream banks the soil is deep black and rich, and 
on rising ground it is gravelly and reddish, yielding littlo but stunted 
yellow spear-grass. In Sdngola the soil is bhek and stony. Tlio 
villages, as a rule, are small and generally -lie ^ on stream or river ^ 
bauku one to four miles apart. The Bdrsi and Mddha villages are 
shady ; in the rest of the district they are generally bare,; Except* 
in Sdngola and Mdlsiras most of the villages aro walled. In 
Sholdpur the village walls have fallen, and in other parts they ore 
decaying, though in almost all the gate remains. In Pandliarpnr 
and Sdngola the husbandmen though poor, aro skilful ; in the .rest 
of the district, they are generally poor and careless, trusting muclii 
to chance and the season. 


Except in Bdrsi, Karindln, Mddha, and Mdlsiras, Sholdpur has 
few hills. The chief hills ore Vadshighdt in Bdrsi, Vdghoba nnd' 
Bodki in Karmdla, Chinohgaon in Mddha, and Gnrvad in hlflmras. 
In north Bdrsi several spurs from the Bdldghdt rnngo in the 
Nizdm’s country, twelve to sixteen miles to thtf north-east, pass 
south for a few miles. Of these the chief is tho.Tndsliighdt 
about fourteen . miles cast of ,J3,djri) .iZOted,.for a- have .temple, 
sacred to Edmoshvar.- , dm Karmdhi, ydghoha, hill, no(^, 210 feet, 
high, and Bodki InlT, about Vo ^oH sixteeitJ 

miles south-east of Karmdla. Tlio covered . 

with stunted grass, and the tops arp^thud'^wlleo. .Aboro then 
trap rock the hills have generally surface 
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layer of red imfwm, a second of white earth mired with lime stone, 
and a third of murim or broken tmp. In the Mddha sub-division, 
about font miles north of M^dha, the mdla or highland of Ohinchgaon, 
about 300 feet above the plain, lies between the villages of 
Ohinchgaon Tadval ahdVadshinga. The hill is steep and covered 
with grass and has a spring at the foot. Its flat top is tilled by 
Mar^iha husbandmen, and a cart-road {passes by the hill with little 
traffic. - A layer of mmm or broken trap separates the black 
surface soil from the central trap. In the west of the district a 
chain of flat-topped hills runs along south-west MAlsiras. The chief 
hill, near the villge of Gurvad, about-eight miles south of MAlsiras, 
is crowned by a temple of Tukdi about 400 years old. 

The chief rivers are the Bhima, with its right bank feeders the 
Nira and tlie_M4n, and its left bank feeder the Sina which receives 
the Bhog4vad from the north. The Bhima and Sina rnn south-east, 
the Nira nearly east, the Miln north-east, and the Bhogivati south- 
east. Daring the dry season all the rivers are fordable j even in 
the Bhima except occasional pools the stream dries or rims only 
ankle-deep. Daring the south-west monsoon the smaller streams 
are flooded by local rain, and the Bhima by heavy falls in the Poona 
Sahyddris. 


The Bhima is one of the chief feeders of the Krishna. It 
rises in 19° 4' north latitude and 73° 34' east, longitude, in the 
Sahyddris in the Khed suh-di vision of Poona. The source of the 
rwer, which IS adorned hy^ the temple of Bhimdshankar, is one of 
the twelve chief ling shrines in India. From Bhimdshankar the 
nyerruus south-east through Poona, Ahmadnagar, Sholdpur, and 
Bijdpur, and, after forming the north-eastern ' boundary of the 
■ f into the Krishna about sixteen miles north 

of Bdichur in the Nizdma territory. Of about 180 miles which He 
within bholdpuT limits, for a winding length of about seventy miles 
r the nver separates Karmdla on the left from Inddpur in Poona 

separates Mddha on the 
^ from Mdlsiras on the right ; for about twenty miles it separates 
Pa^harpur on the left from Mdlsiras on the right: for about 
forty miles it passes through Pandharpnr; and for about forty 
miles It separates Sholdpur on the left fromBijdpur on the right 
,The conrae of the river is throughout winding with a generally 
south-east direction. Hear the centre of the Pandharpur subdivision 
it pMseson theright Pandharpur one of the holiest places in the 

> WM receives the Nira from the 

about five mi es south-we'st of Tembbnrni in Karmdla, in the 

also from the the right nlar 
south-east of Pandharpur in the south 
wpS “ten miles sonto- 


Nerrics, three “J'.*"'*!.® 

W dix in ^l^'iiii4^gf Knsur, sSSr-Ettyte, 
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Aunj, and Tdkli. During tko rains tiro Bkiina flows fall and 
slrougwilh occosionalfloods. . Mcrtlie tains R rapidly dwindles, 
till in tlie liofc soason pools remain only in tie deeper tollows witk v 
on occasional flow in tlio parts between. 

Tito Nim, tbo chief right bank feeder of the Bhimo,tue3 in the* , 
llhor state in the spur of the Sahyddn's which is crovmed by tbe' 
fort of Torna. From the Sab jddris itmnssontb-cast and east tdong 
the borders of Foona, Sdtdra, and ShoMpnr. Of its total length of 
110 miles about thirty lie on the borders of Poona and Sholapir. 
During theso thirty miles tho Kim mns nearly east forming Ihe 
' north Wndary ot 'Mdkitas, and, passing the viflagea of Aklej and 
Tdmhvc, lulls into tho. Bhima about fire miles south-west oi 
Temhhnmi in Karmilla. Ilio bants of tho Wreare sfwpand rocky 
nnd its bed is gmrelfy. It is about ^00JeBt ^d, aad b^ a im 
small pools from winch water is diatm bj lifts or budhs to water 

garden crops. ^ , 

Tho Jfitn, a right hank feeder of the Bhima, ™es “ O’ ” 
the Mahdder range in thoMto anh-division of Bfit&m and runs 

{Angola and Pandharpw in ShoWpnr. W fift, 

lOO miles, about flfty he ^^4, 

miles to tho west of Sholdpnr “““ .. north-east passing 

sonth-enst through Ahm^nagw Of 110 mM 

mfr tbo Swasomratej the K » /felkot 


ShoMporonthoxig^ after a course 

“TSS bSS^= to*. 

‘about rffSTSd. Tbo haute ore steep and 

u SOO to 000 iBOf w rocky. The Sina is 


IS 

in 


tZi bante are steep , 

L Zfiro is ^^^.^ZS^^somotimes nokj. The ^ina i 
,rfhT and the bod at Kolgaon, and four i: 

lolUpor at Jambotij « „/ tbo Sina, rises in the Balaghdt 

Tlie'Bhog4Tati»J®J8« *L-Bi.andBfter » south-westerly course 
Jrfonn the nortb-ewt ?^^,'andparfcof the Nizdtn’s dominions 
“C„nt forty mil®® about four miles north.' ’of hfohol in 

ilSdte feet aBloader^t^am d^g 

ddna , .“i'K . k. -i • 
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nearly equol Beasons ; tie cold Bca'son from Novombor to Fobmary, 
the lot season, from Mnrcb to mid-Jime, and tbo rainy season 
from mid-June to the end of October. October is a limo of 
transition from the rainy to the cold Boason. During the cold season 
the air is generally bright^ clear, and bracing, tbo nights 
and mornings being especially cool and freshening. Easterly and 
norlb-eastorly ■vrindB prevail but are not strong cnongb to bo 
unpleasant. The hot season from March to Juno, especially 
during March and April, is marked by a^ dry scorching heat. 

The mean temperature during this period is 80*; and the 
*’ climate is oppressive •with strong hot wmds and occasional dust- 
storms. In March the hot •winds blow from tbo cost and in 
April and May from the •west Tho hot winds gonorally ceaso 
after nine and tho nights are usually cool. During May clouds 
begin, to gather, the wind grows fitful, and heavy thunderstorms 
generally cool tbo air. The rainy months aro pleasant, Tho sl^ ia 
more or less overcast, rain falls in frequent heavy showers 
p broken by gleams of sunshine, the moisture is never excessive, 
the temperature is generally mild and oven, and tho •wind almost 
always fresh and cool from the west and sontb-wost, a delightful 
change from the dry stiBing hot mnds. The mean temporaturo 
during tho rains is 80° and from November to Pobrnaiy about 73°. 

Bitter cold is almost unknown. 

All over the district the rainfallisBoaniy. For the ton years ending Kakfaii, 
1882 rain returns are available for seven stations. Daring these 
ten years the highest recorded fall is 66 inches at ShoWpnr in 1878 
and the lowest is 6 inches at Karmdla and Silngola in 1876 ; tho 
' total average fall of the district varied from 36^ inches in 1878 to 
9\- inches in 1876 and averaged 25f inches. During tho ten years 
ending 1882, at ShoUpnr the fall varied from 66 inches in 1878 
to 11 inches in 1876 and averaged SlfV inches j at Bfirsi, about 
.forty, milep.!,Ji6rtll of .Sholdpur, the fall varied from 41 inches in 
•l882;to’'l2'Tnphcs.in 187G and averaged 28^ inches; at Karmdla 
about' ‘miles north-TOst' ot-SholfipnE, tho fall varied from 
^j'^l4‘inchgSi4'|^2,^ 6 ihohesiif-lB76 and averaged 24 inches; at 


to tta C»lI«loA 

Karmdla, and Mddha.^ 

As in most of tho Deccan, tho general 'geological formation is 
trap, covered in most places with a shallow over-layer of light 
soil, and in parts by n good depth of nch loam suited for cotton. 

The* climate of Sholdpur is hcaltliy, and, except tho hot months 
of March April and May. is agreeable and free fi-om extremes of 
t i rrUA vanr maxr hfl ronir/ilr aiviaGd into thrco 


-• J'-JU ^von under Irrifiittion in iChtiDtor I'V' 

s transactions ^tedS^^^i^-Phynological Society. 1 V. 134 ..'L ^ 
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Mddha, about tbirty-lire miles north-avestof ShoUpnr.tho (uU varied 
32 inches in 1882 to 8 inches in 1876 andoveraged 25 v‘t inches’ 
^ Pandharpur, about thirty-sis miles west of ShoMpur, the fall varied 
from 44 inches in 1874 to 8 inches in 1870 and averaged 27J inches; 
at Malsiras about sisty-five miles west of Sholapur, the fall varied 
from 41 inches in 1877 to 12inchos inl875andaTeraged20i®ijinohcs; 
and at Singola/ about fifty miles west of Sholiipnr, the fall varied 
from 34 inches in 1877 to 6 inches in 1876 and averaged 21-j incha'), 
returns show that, oscept at Mdlsiras where the lowest fall is 
in 1875, the year of the lowest rainfall is 1876 at all the station!, 
and the year of the highest fall is 1878 at Sholdpur in the cast, 
1882 at Bdrsi, E!armdla, and Mddha in the north and north-west, 1874 
at Pandharpnr in the centre,and 1877 at ildlsiras and Sdngola in the 
west. The details are: 

ShoUpvr I>Met SainfaV, 1S7S‘1SS3} 
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For tho-ten years ending 1882, monthly rain returns nro nvnilahlo 
for the city of Sholdpnr. During those ten years the returns show 
three months when rain seldom falls, JnnunCT Fwrnniy ana 
December; four months when rain generally falls, M^ch April ilay 
and November; and five months when rain always falls, Juno duly 
August September and October, Of the ten years, m one ram fell 
in Januaiw, in three inFebrnaTy, and in four m Decembw; m six in 
March, in nine in A^, in eight in May, and in seven “ 

Md in all ten years in June July August September and October. 
Of the twelve months in the year, Januoiy is the dqrest month with a 
foil vaiying from 0-09 of on inch m IS82 to nothing for nine jrenrs 
and avemmng about O’Ol of an ipch; February coines next with 0 
foil varying 0-64 of an inch in 1873 to nothing for seven years, 
and averamng O’ll of an inch; December is third, with a fall varying 
from 1-46 inches in 3877 to nothing for six years and nvowiging 
0-28 of an inch: March is fourth, mth a fall varying from 3 -52 
inches in 1876 to nothing for four years and averaging 0’31 of an 
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incTi- November is MLli. wifcli afall varyiug from 2-17 inci es in 1881 
to nothin? for tlivee ycave and avomgmg 0-6-1. of nn inch ; April is 
cLfh a fall varvinff from 2-C4 inches m 1878 to nothing in 

rSng from 4°28 inches in 1873. to nothing for two years and 
IvSng 1-26 inches; October is eighth, with a fall varying from 
13-74^nohes in J 878 to 0-2G of an inch in 1876 and averaging 3-39 
inchts; Jnly is ninth, with a faU vaiynng froni-8'5C inches in 1874 
to 2-08 inches in 1881 and averaging 4*20 inches; June is tciith, 
with a foil varying from 12*54 inches in 1882 to 2*05 inches in 187G 
and averaging 5-51 inches; August is eleventh, with a fall varying 
from 17-68 inches in 1878 to 2-95 inches in 1874 and averaging 0*99 
inches; and September is the wettest month, with a fall varying 
from 20-69 inches in 1878 to 0-41 of nn inch in 1879 and averaging 
8-82 inches. Of the ten years, for one the rainfall was 06-42 inches 
in 1878; for one 40-57 inches in 1882; for three between thirty-five 
and thirty inches, 34-17 inches in 1877, 32-44 in 1880, and 31*14 in 
1873; for four between twenty-five and twenty inches, 24*68 inches 
in 1875, 24*62 in 1874, 23*06 in 1879, and 22*80 in 1881; and for 
one 10*57 inches in 1876. The details are: 

- Sholdpur Oi(p liaiafall, 1373-1883. 
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■ During the five years ending 1882, the extreme greatest heat varied 
from 110*7° in April 1881 to 87*5° in December 1879 ; extreme least 
heat from 72*6'’ in May 1878 to 46*1'’ in November 1881; the mean 
greatest heat froin 107° in May 1881 to 83*4° in 1879; the moan least 
heat from 77*5° in May 1880 to 52*8° in December 1879; the mean 
•range from 34*3° in March 1882 to 13*5° in Angust 1879; and the 
mean temperature from 91*75° in May 1881 to 68*55“ in December 
1 879. Or the five years, in three the month of highest greatest 
heat was April, in 1881 with 110*7°, in 1830 with 109*3°, and in 
.1882 with 109*2°; in one it was May with 110° in 1879; and in 
one it was March, with 108*7° in 1878; and in all the five years the 
month of the lowest greatest heat was December, in 1882 with 90*2°, 
in 1880 -with 88*6°, in 1878 with 88*8°, in 1881 with 88*2° and in 
1879 TntK87*5°. Of the five years in four the nioiith of the highest 
leapt beat w4fr-.May, iri'’1878 with 72*6°, in 1881 'with 71*4°, in 1880 
: with antin' |882 with -68°a;and in one it was April and May 

,;iyitii and ini-'t, wo- years the month of the lowest least 

heat was* -Dep-Bnibefc. in 1878 .with 49*1° and in 1879 with 46*3°; in 
two it w|i|‘;djcSvhmVBi^,'fri-U882..with 47*7°, and in 1881 with 46’1‘’; 
and’in one" it 46*4° .in 1880, Of the five years. 
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in three the month of the highest mean greatest heat w.ia Anril 
1879 mill lOC-ninlSSO with 10C“. auS^in and 

m two it was May, in 18S1 ivifli 107“ and in 1878 with 104 6"’; and 
in. three years the month of the lowest greatest heat was December 
in 1882 with 86-9'’, in 1880 with 85‘7®, and in 1878 with 85'4'’; in 
one it was November with 85*1“ in 1881; and in one it was August 
with 83*4“ in 1879. Of the five years the month of the highest 
mean least heat was May thronghont, in 1880 with 77‘5®, in 1879 
TOth 773'’, in 1881 with 76*5®, m 1878 with 76“, and in 1882 with 
75*7°; and in four years the month of the lowest mean least heat 
was December, in 1878 with 57*3% in 1881 with 66*2% in 1882 with 
56*4“, and in 1879 with 52 8°; and in one it was Jannaiy with 55^° 
in 1880. Of the five years, in two the month of the highest mean 
range was Maroh, in 1882 with 34*8% and in 1878 with 32*4°; in 
one it was January with 33'l*’m 1880; in one it was Febrvary with 
32 "B** in 1881; and in one it was December with 31*5“ in 1879; 
and in two years the month of the lowest mean range was September 
in 1881 with 17'8°, and in 1880 with 172°; in one it was July with 
16*4° in 1882; in one it was Angnst and September with 16 2° in 1878, 
and in one it was August with 13*5° in 1879. Of the five years, in 
four the month of the highest mean temperature was May, in 1 881 
with 91'’75% in 1880 with 91*35% in 18/8 with 90*8% and in 1882 
with 90*2°; and in one it was April with 90 65° in 1879 ; and in all_ 
the five years the month of the lowfest mean tomperatore was 
Deoember, in 1880 with 72*55% in 1878 with 71'36% in 1881 with 
71*2% in 1882 with 71*15% and in 1879 with 68*55°. The details are : 
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CHAPTER ri. 

PRODUCTION. 

Thodoh over tlie whole district the rock is trap, nodular lime- 
stone or kankar is everywhere abundant. At Shol&pur unslaked 
lime fit for whitewash sells at the pound (Rs. 15 the ifiandi), 
and slaked lime used in building at -^d. the pound (Bs. 9 the 
kliandi). 

The building stone of the district is trap or basalt found either in 
quarries or in boulders strewn over the murum plain. The stone 
used at Shol&pur is brought loss than fifteen miles from Chincholi, 
Darphal, Haglur, Kegaon, Kondi, Lamboti, Pakni, Savleshvar, and 
Shelgi. The Savleshvar quarries supply slabs four to six feet long, 
and the Chincholi and Lamboti quarries large stones for rollers, five 
feet long and about three feet in diameter. Bubble is taken from 
quarries about a mile from Sholdpnr, the best of which is owned by 
one Bhdn Ghongade. In Bdrsi trap stones four to six feet long are 
brought jten to eighteen miles from Ghdripuri, Mobol, Boplo, and 
Shelgaon. The building stone used in the town of Bdrsi is brought 
from Vddi three miles nortir-west of Bdrsi and is mostly of small 
sise: Within sixteen miles of Pandlmrpnr are quarries of good black 
hard stone at Bd,bulgaou, Bhalvani, Gnrsal, Korti, and Pcnur, and 
in the hills which form the southern boundary of the Sdngola 
nub-division in the south-west of the district. Some of these quarries 
yield stone of any size. Except a few Mnrd.thds tho stonecutters 
and quarrymen are Vaddars who always work by contract and earn 
Is. 6d. to 2s. (Re. | - 1) a day. The cost varies greatly according to 
.the size, the quantity taken, and tho season of the year. At the 
quarries rubble generally costs 2s. to 8s. (Rs. 1-H) the hundred 
cubic feet. 

- Road metal is commonly made from tho boulders which strew the 
murum plains in various parts of the district. At.Sholdpur it is 
chiefly taken from quarries, and at tho quarry it costs 7s. to 8s. 
(Rs. - 4) the hundred cubic feet. 

Sholdpur houses are generally built with flat roofs covered either 
with lime or mud. In mud-roofed houses layers of brick are laid 
over tho planking and are covered with the white earth which is 
found in almost ovory village, or with kural a kind of sandy oily 
loam. A few years ago tho Government ofliicos were the only tiled 
buildings in Sholdpnr, but of late people have begun to use tiles. 
In rome cases they use the flat local tile and tho round tile together, 
't he ro und tile']|;),eing laid on the top of the flat tile to prevent leakage 
through the iointi^ Olay fit for making bricks and tiles is found 
.nedr^many^.t'E^agfi^iid ,rivei' banks. The tiles cost 85. to 12s. 
•(Es.4-6)XaiSl^o’jbao^Sj which are generally rough and brittle, 
.cdst 12s_.'ro4£1^4)^;{!R<. 0 t 123 the thousand. 
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10 BISTBICTS. 

In the ShoUpur sub-diviBion at BhdnddarkBTtha, Halgnr 
Telgaojij Venohur, and sereral other places sTnall quantities of 
habhul wood charcoal are made. At ShoUpur oharoow sells at U, 
the pound (Bs.2S the khandi) and at Pandharpur and Bdrsi at 
the pound (Rs. 17-20 the khandi). Charcoal is lai^ely imported 
from the Sdtdra and KoMpnr states of Jamkhandi, Miraj, and 
SanglL As it is safe from the attacks of white ants and other 
insects, the wood pf the mm, Azadirachta indica, is largely used for 
building. Its light yellow colour deepens with age. Besides » 
fuel and in ma king carts, sngarcane mills, ploughs, and other field 
tools, bdihd wood is largely used for building. It is of & dem 
reddish colour and is very Iwting. For building purposes Mtinmd 
bdbhul wood sell at nearly the same rates 4s. to 5s. (Bs. 2-2J) the 
cubic foot i as fuel hahhul wood sells at to the posid 
(Bs.6-12 the khandi). 

The dry shallow soiled uplands of ShoUpur are ill suited iotlTees. 
The present (1888) area reserved for forests is 242 square mlkier 
about 5*85 per cent of the whole area of the district. The fctesl 
area is much scattered. It may be roughly divided into two tracts 
of forest land, on the hills between B^rsi and the Nizdm's territories 
in the extreme north-east and on the hills to the south of MSlsirsa and 
SAngola in the extreme south-west. Before December 1871, when 
forest conservancy was introduced, ShoUpur was extremely bare oi 
trees and brushwood. Almost the whole land was taken for tillage. 
Before the great spread of tillage, which dates from about 1860, 
Birsi Milsiras and Singola had large tracts of somh forest cliiefiy 
khair Acacia catechu, and nim Azadirachta indica, and in the 
valleys of the Bhima and the Sina were considerable areas under the 
h&bhul, the bar Zyzypbus jujuba, and the nim Azadirachta indica. 
In December 1871 two square miles of scattered grass land oi 
hiiran were handed to the forest department. During the twelve 
years ending 1888 these two miles have spread to 242 square mil^ 
Advantage was taken of the shrinking of tillage wbiob followed the 
1876 femine to take for forest about 111,160 acres or 178f square 
miles of arable land. Of these, 23,900 acres were in ShoUpur, 42,1 60 
in 24,500 in MIdha, 1300 in Pandharpur, 7160 in Milsiras, 

12,150 in Sfingola, and none in Bdrsi. The rest has chiefly been 
taken from meadows or kurans, and from village grazing lauds or 
gwyrans. 

In 1872, at the beginning of forest conservancy, the ShoUpur forest 
' lands were placed in ohar^ of a forest inspector under the district 
forest ofiBcor of Poona. In 1876 the forest inspector gave 'place 
to a sab-assistant conservator. At present (1882-33) the forests 
are under the charge of an assistant conservator or district forest 
officer, seven rangero, seven round guards, and eighty-seven beat 
guards, together with an office establishment of one sherisieddf 
or head clerk, and three messengers. In 1882-83 -the total yearly 
cost of this staff was £1406 8s, (Rs. 14,064). ‘ t) 

Between 1872 and 1878 no great addition^ were in^e, to the forest 
area. Since then large areas have been almostl^ontinuqiisly fakoT^ for 
forest, and the lands of the ShoUpur and Barinala Subdivisions have 
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been demarcated, and those of the B^rsi Mddha and Mdlsiras sub- 
divisions haye been both demarcated and settled. In the Fandharpnr 
and Sdngola sub'divisions the lands of those villages which are not 
under the command of the Mhasvadand Ashti reservoirs, hare been 
demarcated; the lands of the remaining villages will be demarcated 
ns soon as it is known what parts of these villages are not com- 
manded by the reservoirs. 

The whole of the Sholdpur forest ai'ea is reserved that is no timber- 
cutting rights are admitted to e:dst within forest limits, In these 
reserves, where' they have been found to exist before the lands are 
brought under reserve, the rights of having periodical gatherings at 
shrines within forest limits, of using the water for village cattle, and 
of passing along the existing foot bullock and cart tracks have been 
admitted. In 1882-83 of tho 242 square miles of forest land 102 have 
been reserved and 140 wore proposed for reserve. Of 756 state or 
ihdlsa and fifty-five part-alienated or dhimala villages 851 state 
•villages have forest reserves. Of those, eighty-four villages out of a 
total of 152 are in Sholdpur, fifteen out of 1 23 are in Bdrsi, sixty-four 
out of eighty-nine are in Mddha,eighfy-five out of 123 are in Earmdla, 
twenty-nine out of eighty-five are in Pandharpur, thirty-eight out 
of sixty-nine are in Mdlsiras, and thirty-six out of seventy-five are 
in Sdngola. In about one-third of the remaining SlO state villages 
reserves cannot be formed as no waste land is available; in the remain- 
ing two-tliird villages the formation of reserves will depend on tho 
orders of Government. Of the total area of 1 54,840 acres or about 
242 square miles, 32,578 acres are in Sholdpur, 8032 in Barsi, 48,495 
in Karmdla, 27,503 in Mddba, 2066 in Pandharpur, 21,826 in 
Mdlsiras, and 1 9,845 in Sdngola. The forest lands are of two classes, 
scrub forest and hdbhil meadows. The scrub forest is found on 
the hills of Barsi, Mdlsiras, and Sangoln, and the bdbhul meadows 
.ocenr all over the district. Of the total area 24,885 acres are 
scrub forest and 129,955 acres are bdbhul meadows. The blocks of 
scrub forest vary from six to 3000 acres and the bdbhul meadows or 
Jcurans from six to 200 acres. In the scrub forests the chief trees are 
the hhdir Acacia catechu, and nm Azadirachta indica, with a young 
growth of dpta Bauhinia racemosa, bdbhul Acacia, arabica, bar 
Zyzyphus jnjuba, dhdvda Conocarpus latifoHa, gutiZjzjphaa xylopyra, 
hivar Acacia leucophloea, hinai Acacia procera, lulye Acacia amora, 
medshing Spatbodea falcato, murmut Acacia eliunen, pair Ficus 
cardifolia, rdn-bor Zyzyphus mummularia, salai Boswellia thurifora, 
shikdkdi Acacia concinna, siras Acacia odoratissima, lemru Dios- 
pyrus . montaua, iuran Zyzyphus rngosa, and umbar Ficus 
glomorata. In the b&bhil meadows the chief trees are tho bdbhul 
Acacia arabica, tho lor Zyzyphus jujuba, the jdmbhvl Syzipum 
jambolanum, and the nim Azadirachta indica. The best babhtl 
meadows are in sandy soil, the next best on black soil, and tho 
worst on shallow broken earth overlying munm, 

• I The dotail; am'' { 01 scrub fonst 7C21 acres lie in Bim, 10,051 in Mdlsiras, and 
7213 in and of tdlAid meadows 32,673 acres lie'in Sholdpur, 411 in Bdmi, 
t3,483 in fi^nn£l{(,';2Y|S054n‘MddliA, 2066 in Pandharpur, 11,275 in Mdlsiras, and 
12,032 in SdngdlaV -V ‘ 
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The forest If ds IMe timler fitfor cutttng. In StoUpnr, 

Bavsij Rarraalft, Mfinha, and Panaharpni* oTwnt 18G tons kzi 
IthandU) of firewood, and in Pandharpur about forty large bdbbl 
and nim trees are yearly felled for local use. The wobfionttefs am 
MardthdSjMhars, and Mnsalmdns. Serenhandredweiglits (1 ibandi) 
of firewood cost 6d, to 9d. (4-6 as.) to foil, and sell at 2s. to 3«. 
(Ea. 1-1 i)in the forest reserves. The forty timber trees cost about £2 
(Bs, 20) to fell and sell at JB17 10s. (Rs. 175). The timber is locaBy 
used in making carts and house beams. The timber-dealers are cbiefy 
Ydnis and Mnsalmans. Besides selling local bdbliul, bor, anlg^ ' 
wood, which are largely used even in the better class of builiiggg, 
the timber-dealers import teak and Icenjal or Terminalia alntafcoia 
the Poona and Hagar Sahayddris either by rail or floated douatbe 
Bhima and Sina. The large teakwood spars for beams comesfroui 
Bombay by train. At ShoMpnr a species of shevri Bombax mala- 
baiicnm which grows like a pole with no branches to a bei^bt of 
about twenty-five feet and has a diameter of nine to twelve iuebes 
at the base, is much used as rafters in house and bungalow roofs, 

Forest receipts are comparatively small. During the eleven yews 
ending 1882-83 receipts have risen from £274 (R8.2740) inlSTW 
to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-88. During the first four years receipt? 
rose from £274 (Rs. 2740) in 1872-73 to £404 (Rs. 4040) in 1875-76 ; 
during the next three years owing to the famine they fell from 
£404 (Rs. 4040)* in 1875-76 to £264 (Rs. 2640) in 1878-79; and 
during the last four years they again rose from £264 (Rs, 2640) in- 
1878-79 to £829 (Rs. 8290) in 1882-83. Daring the eleven yeara 
enfing 1882-83 the expenditure has rioen from £230 (Rs. 2300) in 
1872-73 to £2021 (Rs. 20,210) in 1882-83, 


^Mpitr Fortel Saeiptf, 187g-73-18SS-S3. 
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Of the whole 242 square miles of forestland about one-fifth 'is 
yearly sold for grazing. In ibe remaning fonr-fifths, which aro 
yearly sold for mss-cutting, plantations are formed according to six 
systems; full ploughing, furrow plonking, solving by drill, sowing 
in pits, dibbling, and broadcasting. During the seven years ending 
1883-84, 1 1 52 acres were planted by full plonghfog, 651 by furrow 
ploughing, 11,828 by sowing in pits, 1874 by dibbling, and 92,555 
by broadcasting. By sowing by tbe drill which was introduced in 
1883, 157 acres wore planted. Most «E the broadcast sowing is done 
on tbe hill slopes of tue Bdrsiand Mfilairas sub-divirions, where trees 
have rapidly ^wn. Of tbe six ^sterns of planting thq broadcasting' 
is the cheapest and is fairly successful; the full ploughing though 
more successfbl than the broadcasting is inuch more 'Costly, An it 
is both cheap and snoeessfol, sowing 'di'ilt-lvili probably 

supersede all systems except broadcasting. ‘i'Besidos'foV fuel the' 
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timber of tbe hdhhil Acacia atabica and tbe nhn AzadiracMa 
indica are used ‘in making beatns^ posts, doors, carts, plouglis, and 
other field toolsit-.The bark of tbe bdhhul Acacia arabica and tbe 
iarvad ‘.Oas^a auriculata is used for tanning, and their pods as well 
as the’ flowers of the palas Batea frondosa are used in dyeing. 
The bark of tbe dpta Bauhinia raoemosa is made into ropes. 

The’ chief Sholapnr trees are : Aiif Terminalia tomentosa, dmla 
Mongifera indica the Mango, anjan, Memecylon tinotorinm, anjir 
Kcus carica the Fig, dpta Bauhinia racemosa, aslioh Jonesia asoca, 
dvh PhyllanthuB emblica, hdbhil Acacia arabica, laknl Mimusops 
elengi, bcl .fflgle marmelos, bor Zizypbus iujuba, cliandan Santalum 
album tbe Sandal, c/iilhdn Otesalpinia sepiaria, c/wnc/i Tamnrindus 
indiousthe Tamarind, Pnnica granatum the Pomegranate 
dhdvda ^ogeissns latifoh'a, dikemali Gardenia Incida, tirand Bicinus 
communis, gindlian Cordia rothii, hngan Balanites mgyptiaca, )iimr 
Acama leuoophlcBa,jdmO Eugenia jambos tho Boso-Apple, 

Syzigium jambolMum, Itavanj Pongamia glabra, Ttarvand Carissa 
carandus, hmth Peronia elephantum the Wood-Apple, hlmir Acacia 
totechu, Azadirachta indica the Indian Lilac, lirnhdm 
Heynea trijuga, Spathodea falcata, mendU Lawsonia 

mtermis, fflok Bassia latifolia, nandrult Ficus retusa, naval Cocos 
nucifera the Cocoa-Palm, mmbM Bitens limmonn the Lemon, pahs 
■ Bntea frondosa, panynm Brythrina parsa pimpal Hibiscus 
t popnlneoides, pti/ipol Ficus religiosa, pmpar Ficus comosa rdmnhal 
: ft. Bnllock? ISE’Sf 

1 ntha-Sapmdus emargmatus, mg Tectona grandis Se Teak S 
Wm ftarifm .aundad P?.,opi. 

In 1882-83 the stock returns showed 109 int m n 

55,523 buffaloes, 10,292 ponies 

aeses, and 40 camela bSSo of S ^^80 

the returns giro an areraffo of 510 hmd nf *«? asses. 

In a. Sholfpnr diSS*”! ™,tni T’i ’’'''r' 

mined Thrift'' 
the village cattle, except the nlornrh bnllnoVa 
every day about eight m tho f generally sent 

numbers and are brought back to ^ 
by boys paid to attend Tom Bull 

iu tho Poona Statistical Account 
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Prodnotion. 

BoMcsno 

Akiuais. 

Oxen. 


Daring the remaking four or five months from March to June tho 
village cattle suffer much from want of fodder, and grow weat 
and thin. In these monUis as the fields are empty, the cattle fini 
little fodder outside of the house. At home the allowance is genenX 
veiy scanty a bundle or two of millet stalks a head? Eren 
morning and evening the cows and she-buffeloes are Tnillrnj ^ 
after meeting local wants, the milk is made into clarified butter, ’ 
Oxen, returned at 192,733, are of six breeds khiUri nisei 
by Dhangars of that name, deslii' or local, hmmi or lamia's 
cattle, mdhi from Mdlwa, sorfi from Gnjardt and gokdlei from Goitt 
in Belganm. The khildri hullocks are the best and the local the 
commonest. The khildri bnllocks are largely found in the elate 
of Jath and the Atpddi sub-division of the Pant Pratinidhi’a state 
to the south and south-west of ShoMpur. They are stoa^ hardy, 
and well-made mostly of one bright colonr, with straight tinm.* 
red eyes, and somewhat fierce look, and an ill temper. As they 
cost as much as £10 to £30 (Bs. 100 - 300) the pair only the 
rich can afford kUldri bullocks. The local bullocks ore meet!'? 


home-bred and are quiet and tame. Though eqnaliy lasting 
and patient, the local bnllock is inferior to the Arhudn bullock in 
strength and beauty. In the plough and in the cart one pair of 
khildris will do as much as two pairs of local bullocks. In colour the 
local breed is more mixed and less bright than the hhUdri hreei 
They are much cheaper costing £4 to £10 (Bs.40-100) the pair. 
The four remaining breeds are rare. The lamdni is valued for it) 
size and appearance, the milvi is a larger species of lamdni, ani 
the sorti and gokdU are admired for their heads. The goMH 
bullocks are better suited for carting than ploughing. The bullooks 
are nsually owned by husbandmen who use them chiefly in the field. 
Plough and cart bnllocks are never sent to graze with the' village 
herd. Daring about ten months in the year, from April to February, 
bullocks bave constant work. For about eight months, from July 
to Fobruaiy, a well-to-do husbandman, who has enough lands to 
raise crops in rotation, can supply his bnllooks every day with fresh 
fodder. In July and early August the husbandman feeds them on 
the fresh stalks of the hindi or eighty days’ jvdri ; in late August 
September October and November on fresh grass, which, under 
the care of a young boy, the working bullooks are allowed to graze 
three hours every momiugj in December January and part of 
February he feeds them on the green fodder of the early and 
late crops. Daring March April May and June the bidlocks 
are given dry, stale, and nnnonrishing fodder. To keep them in 
strength during these dry months working bnllocks are mso given 
corn and oil-caKes. From March to May the poorer husbandmen 
who have not mnch field work take to carting. As SholApor 
is the trade centre for the Nizam’s dominions in the north and 
north-east and the Bombay KamAtak in the south a large trafBc, 
chiefly in cotton and wheat giving constant work to carts, finds 
its way through and out of the district. Carting pays well and 
enables both the husbandmen and the bullocks to pass comfort" 
ably through the hot season and to return . tO' field work in good 
stronglh. In an ordinary year the ..keep ’of, a bullock costs little. 
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Even during the hot season a pair does not cost more than lOs, 
{Kb. 6) a month. Besides this, If in regular carting -work, bullocks 
cost 3 j. (Rs. li) a month for oil cakes or pend and 7ff. (Es. 3i) for 
millet stalks or hadbi and other fodder. No special cave is given to 
buUook breeding. Bullocks begin to work when four years old. 
-They are first yoked to the lightest field tool the Jctilav or harrow, 
then to the plough or ndngar, and lastly to tho mot or leather bag 
which takes more out of a bullock than any other work. Tho hihv 
generally requires two bullocks to draw, the plough, which runs sis to 
twelve inches below the surface, requires six to eight bullocks, tho 
water-bag two to eight bullocks, and the cart two bullocks. About 
1000 pounds is the heaviest load one pair of bullocks can draw in 
a cart. As the district is generally flat, good roads have lately been 
made and carts Lave almost entirely taken tho place of packs, 
A few pack-bullocks are used by Tdmbolis or betel-sellors, Mnnyars 
or hardware dealers, and other petty traders. A bullock seldom 
lives more than twenty-five years. About twenty they bccomo 
unfit for work. Then the poor generally sell them to tho butcher, 
and the well-to-do keep them at homo till they die. Tho great 
bollock festival is Pofa or Ox Day which in ShoWpnr falls on tho 
thirtieth day of Shrdvan or July-Angnst. On this day bullocks are 
well washed, mily dressed, and richly fed, and in tho evening they 
are taken to the village deity with much show and music 


Cows returned at 101.318 are mostly of local brood. The cows 

■ are all sent to graze doily with tbo village herd. At homo milch 

, coy? get little fodder at night and again in the early morning. Cows 
i notmmiUr.getnofoddertillthe monthofPaus/ior Lnnry-Fobum? 

.Prom Fehuary to June, as the fodder in tho grazing lands become 
* oM ^ allowance of grass is each month raised by 

■ June they get five bundles 

■ a day. In these months cows look lean and raisomblp A nnnA 

: S' 1E..30.40) a.a MiIm 

(fe. lO-M). Tow about four ,eur8 old, tbo oow^bojrins' to hoar 

a cow IS generally fed on Indian millet mjvdri To 
milk the well-to-do give her for a wnnl- i. m her 

the poor give qhtari that ia Aniw’ O'" hoilod wheat and 

Along with the of tin T unhiiskod. 

mixed, cateobu Icalli aloes hnJ tonics or masdlds are 

hadielLp.^ZIZl Sea twi^hw found 

evening; only half tbo milk is ! i® morning and in tbo 

At eaeS milling a ^od cow I" ‘1^° calf, 

and an orSnaiy cow three Jbt? Hi 
the supply of, milk folls^oC abonfcTfl,;,j'^° 

C sixth months, -about two-thirds At f ”°^i 

;calving the. milk“. ceases; ' Of the two v S 
hiMbondm-ep:carOtabreforthecalvosInd i^^^ products of tho cow 
by whom coVs n,i!lc:is Specially 
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for childron. To husbiindmon who have nothing to pay for mss. 
a cow in milk coats about 2«. (Re. 1) a month for corn and oil-caW 
to others, who have to paj^ for grass, sho coats about 4*. (Rgoi 
in villagea and 8*. (Rs. 4) in towns. All Sholdpur Hindus wcont 
tho lowest hold the cow sacred. -To promise holding the tail of a 
cow is tho most binding Hindu oatli. Tho cow is also considered to 
represent the earth. As it is a sin to sell a cow, when a Brfhnas 
mshos to dispose of one ho oxchanges it for somo other animal, 
Buffaloes are returned at 65,628, of which 18,739 ate h 
3G,784 aro sho-baffnloes. During tho day both ho and BhG.ba£i|(Ky 
are sent to graze with tho village herd, Ho-hnfialoes are goaetally iy 
used for draught and field work and sho-huffulocs for milk. 'Ihnr ^ 
dnllnoss and slowness make he-buffaloos unpopular. Fowcscepli 
the poor own thorn. Watermen or Bhistia nso them in carrying ’ 
water skins, Mhltrs in carrying fuel and timber, and poor 
husbandmen in carrying millet stalks and other field produce. As 
they aro neglected from infancy few he-buffaloes are well iameJ. 
Tho specially strong nnd well made, which aro kept for breeding, 
fetch nbont £7 10s. (Rs. 75) ; tbo others fetch £1 to £2 lOs. (Rs. 10- 
25). They aro chiefly bought by Dovaru Gosfivis who sell them 
in tlio Honkan at a good profit Sho-bnffalocs aro of two breeds 
gavU or milkman’s and deshi or local. Tho gavU’s or milkman’s 
shc-hnffalocs havo long horns and are of a deop black colour; the 
deshis have short horns and aro of a dirty colour. Well-to-do 
hushandmon keep one or two and Gavlis keep herds of sho-bdCaloes. 
When about four years old, a she-bnffalo begins to calve,' and 
continnes to bear once every year. She generally turns barren at 
fifteen and dies at twenty. She-buffaloes are milked twice a day 
in the morning and in tho evening. They give more milk than 
cows. ' A first class gavK sho-buffalo gives eight to sixteen pints 
(4-8 s/iors) nt each milking. As it gives more butter than the cow's 
milk, tho she-buffalo's milk is much valued, and sells at twenty- 
four pints (12 sliars) tho rupee. A deehi sho-buffalo costs £2 to 
£6 (Rs. 20-50); a gavH sho-buffalo not less than £8 (Rs.80) aud 
somotimes as much os £15 (Rs. 160). Sho-buffaloes are better fed 
than cows and cost about twice as much to keep. In towns a good 
sho-buffalo yielding twelve pints (6 shm) at a milking costs £1 to 
£1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a month to keep, and an ordinary she-buffalo 
costs 12s. (Rs. 6). In villages the cost oE keeping is about three 
quarters less. The skins of buffaloes, are specially valued as they 
are used in making mois or leather water-bags. 

Ponies, rotumed at 10,292, aro rarely more than twelve hands 
high. Sholapur is not now a good district for ponies'. The 
1876 famine and the 1879 Afghdn war greatly reduced the number 


r Jlr. Broughton (1803, Lettera Written in a Maitltha Camp, of the 

Beectm home. They aro hoU in tho highest esteem by tho ll^th^ Koy aro 
bred from Arabs with tho mures of tho country which aro veiy small. 3he Deccaaio ^ 
are seldom above foortoen osd a half hands high and tho best are often loss. They nt 
are short in tho batiel and neck ; have small w’cB-shapcd hraM and sum remirhably !• 
wdl formed limbs ; they have generous tempore and ^ 

bo able to bear more fatigue than any homes jnlnmai.-.fp00 to *400 (Rs. SOjo to 
Bs.4000)i8oftenpaldfornDeocani, .-V ; . ' ■ „» 
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of good animals. In tlio large toTOS of SLoliipnr, _Bfirsi, and 
Pandharpar. they are nsed both for riding and driving. I ho 
« K *,4,,^ 1 l-ntif. n.f. SnncTAln. nro Inrfffilv USCd unu 


frnvoiiampj’t: uorsea ji.uuu «.u ~: 7 ~ 

Sa good class of animal On the 31st March 1883, in tho 
Government stud at SdngH ivero two very good Arab stallions. In 
1882-83 the number of branded mares was eighteen and sixty-niiio 
nmres were covered j the average yearly cost of keep for each stud 
horse was abont £23 (R8.230). An ordinary pony totehes £1 to 
£3 (Es. 10 - 30), and a good pony £5 to £10 (Es.50-100). The 
ordinary ponies are badly cared for, being left to graze where 
they can. The bettor ponies arc fed on fresh grass and millet 
stalks and are also given gram or other pulse. A good pony costs 
4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2-8) a month to keep. During tho three Pandhaipiir 
fairs in GIiaHra or April, Ashdd or July, and Ktirtik or November 
a large number of ponies are yearly brought for sale. 


uro uow« MWMi* •w. — ^ 

horses kept at Sangola are largely used and 

. AY...!. 1 OQO f-lin 


Sheep and Goats are returned at 425,047, of which 418,240 aro 
sheep and 6807 goats. More than lialf tho district, especially tho 
.three southern sub-divisions, Mdlsiras Sdngola and Pandharpiir, 
with their dry whitish-soiled grazing plains arc specially suited 
for rearing sheep and goats. In these southern grazing lands 
are large numbers of Dhangars or shepherds and Sangars or 
blanket weavers. Eveiy flock of a hundred sheep requires one 
man ,to look after them. Every morning they nro taken to tho 
plains to graze and aro hronght homo in tho evening. 'When starting 
with his flock, the shepherd takes with him a long rough stick to 
knock the pods off the bdbhttl trees. To help him in guarding tho 
flock from the attacks of wolves every shepherd is accompanied by 
a dog. Every flock of sheep has also two or threo goats to lead 
them to the grazing lands. At night the sheep nro sheltered in 
pens or mendhdvdddx, outside of tho village close together in one 
line. They are ienced all round with fSorns except n narrow 
opening wUch at night is closed by a door of thorns. A sheep 
costs 5s. to 68. (Rs.2J-3). Every two years they boar thrice 
one lamb at a time. Shoep are reared more for tboir wool than 
for their milk. Twice every year, in March and again in July, 
their wool is cut. If black, it is sold to Sangars or blanket weavers 
at.Gd. a pound (2 shers the rupee) and of mixed black and white at 
5^. a pound (2^ s^ers the rupee). At each shearing 100 fleeces are 
worth about £1 (Rs. 10) that is about £2 (Rs. 20) a year. To keep a 
flock of 100 sheep costs about £2 lOs. (Rs. 25) a year for grass and £5 
(Rs. 50) fora man to look after them; iWt is a yearly cost of abont Is. 
6d, (12 as.) a head. Sheep’s dung is mnch valued for field mannro, but 
as the sheep-owners are generally well-to-do landholders, they use 
it in their own garden lands and seldom either sell it or pon their 
sheep in other men’s lands. Tho hulk of tho people oat mutton, hut 
few of them can afford it except on great days. Rams with twisted 
horns, called edieds, are much valued for fighting j tho strongest 
fetch as much (Rs. 20) each. The poorer classes who cannot 
nfford to keep a cow, keep .sho-goats, chiefly for their milk. In 
her second yeaf a sho-goat generally hears two or threo, sometimes 
ono and occasionally aS- ’fflfvaj as four kids. As she mostly lives 
on tree leaves, a aho-gdat' costs' little to keen. A sho-croat £otche.q 
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4j. to 12s. (Rs. 2- fl) nnfl alio-goat 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). Goat’s milk 
is drunk in spleen and liver complaints, and is mkbed on the han^ 
and feet to cure sleeplessness. 

Asses, returned at 4480, are kept ns beasts of burden by BoHSra 
or quarrymen and Kumbhdrs or potters, They carry a load of 
about 128 pounds (4 mans). An ass costs about £1 (Ra. 10) to 
buy and nltno.st nothing to keep as thoy are loft to pick irhattker 
can. Asses* milk is sometimes given to weak children, fiamp i, 
Totumed at forty-two, are kept by Mnsnlrndn traders to airyloais! 
Thoy are not reared in the disti'ict and vary in price from W to £10 
(Rs.40-100). I’igs returned at 180, are koptand eaten by Vaddara 
or earth workers. There are two varieties of dog, the common 
smooth-hairod villngo dog and n long-haired shepherd's dog.afierco 
and bravo nniraal, which is kept by Dhangars and sometimes by 
husbandmen. 

Fowls are reared by Srnttttliils, Musnlmfins, Mbdrs, md blings. 
Two varieties of fowl are reared the small local or ifcski and tte 
larger that is big bird also known assurti because apnatenily- 
imported tbrongh Surnt. Of tbo common fowl tbo black-booed 
nnd the rnflle-fcnthored nro found in Sliohipnr, and the raffle, 
foatbered is uiinsnnlly common. Fowls arc eaten on holidays 
by tbo low caste poor Hindus aud sacrificed to gods infulBImontol 
vows: Tlie price of a hen varies from la. (8 as.) in towns to Cd . (4 as.) 
in tbo country parts. A bon lays forty to eigh^ eggs in n year.' She 
does not go on laying nt regnlar iuterrals, 'but has fits of laying, 
which last ton to twelve days and are separated by intcrvols of 
four to six weeks. In Slioldpur nnd other largo towns eggs ore 
sold nt ild, (3 as.) flio dozen, and in villages at about i\d. (1^ at) 

The treeless plains of Sholdpur have no cover deep enough for 
tigers, panthers, or bears. The IVolf Undga Canis pallipes, is found 
throughout the district, nnd has greatly increased in. numbers since 
so large an area has been set apart ns forest lani The Jackal, 
hoiha Canis aureus and the Grey Fox hhokad or lomri Vnlpes 
bengalonsis, aro common overprhore. Tbo Wild Boor did'or 
Sub indieus is common, speoinlly in Karmiiln. About twenty-five 
years ago Knrmfiln tos the favourite meeting place of the Deccan 
hunt. The spread of tillage afterwards made wild pig scarce, but 
of late they have again rapidly increased. Of Deer the only species 
ore the Indian Antelope or haran nnd the Ravine Deer or chiHra, 
The 1876-77 famine greatly reduced the number of antelope. 
Ravine deer are'rare. The Alligator siisar Crocodilus palustris, is 
fairly common in both the Bhima nnd Sina. Of smaller animals 
the Hare satsa is veiy common. The Ape vdnar Preshytis entellns 
is occasionally seen. In 1882 an Otter pan mdnjar Lutra, nair, was 
Villpd on the Ekruk lake about five miles north of Sholdpur. 

* The Bhima, Hira, Mdn, and Sinn and the larger reservoirs and 
ponds are fished almost throughout the year. During the rains 
most of the streams are full of fish, hut during the dry season fish 

' . *• r" 


> From materials supplied by Air, Sltiiii^tt-yutiyilc Kantak. 
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are found only in pools or dolis. In ShoMpnr there is little large 
demand for fish. In 1881-82 the right of fishing the Bkruk lake 
close to the city of ShoUpur fetched only £2 8s. (Es. 24). Besides 
at the Ekruk lake, the only other restrictions on fishing in ShoMpur 
are on the Bhima near Pandharpurirhere the BrAhmans object to it, 
and at Mdchnur about sixteen miles south-east of Pandhai’pnr, where 
a priest or gurav prevents it. According to the local Bhois or 
fishermen fish breed between May and the end of September. 
Except the maral which spawns in the hot weather in deep water, 
almost all fish breed during the rains, when the waters are swollen 
and muddy and netting cannot be carried on. The chief 
fishing classes are Mardtha Bhois, Kdche Bhois, Menjnge Bhois, 
and Bdgdi Bhois. Besides these hereditary fishers, Ghdmbhilrs, 
Eolis, Kunbis, Mardthas, Parits, Edmoshis, Tdmbolis, Vaddars, and 
perhaps all other classes except Brdhmans, Lingdyats, Ydnis, and 
Sondrs, often catch fish for food Even among Brdhmans fishermen 
are sometimes found. The Brdhman proprietor or jdgirddr of 
,^ba in Pandharpnr, was a keen and successful fisher. Few 
' even of the hereditary fishers live solely by fishing. The Mardtha 
Bhois are perhaps the most persistent fishers and oven they, 
besides catching fish, are husbandmen, litter-bearora, and petty 
shopkeepers selling parched gram and other grain. The Edcho 
Bhois fish during the rains, and during the dry season raise 
river-hed crops of cucumbers, water and musk melons, and 
brinjals. The Menjage Bhois are a wandering tribe who live in the 
vfllages bordering on the Mdn in Sdngola in the south-west of the 
distnet and inPandharpur. They go from village to village begging 
, and playing on a tabor or daur. They tie small wooden ploughs 
' round their necks and bind iron chains round their wrists. They 
I are, followed by their women and beg in plaintive tones, praying 
; for money as Government have fined them and they must collect 
: the amount. Though they beg Menjage Bhois are fairly off and 
: carry on a large trade in he-buffaloes. They bring flocks of 
; he-bufibloes from Khdndesh and Mdlwa and sell them in Southern 
• India where they are much used in field work. Bdgdi Bhois ai’e 

■ also wanderers who, during the diy season, move from village to 
I village, live outside of the village, and earn a living by darning 

country blankets. They carry big nets and catch fish wherever 
» they have a chance. Of late the Bhois seem to have found that 
. their indiscriminate fishing is reducing the stock of fish. In a caste 
1 meeting held in 1882, they passed a rule forbidding maral fishing 
1 between April and June, when the maral are believed to breed. Any 
S Bhoi, who breaks this rule, is fined 6s. (I13.2J) for each offence. Bhois 

■ are feared as magicians. ’ Some of them are believed to have power to 
keep fish out of their neighbours’ nets and force them into their ovm. 
Angling is dangerous as to destroy the angler evE spirits sometimes 

( take the bait in the form of a fish. From this danger the Bhois’ net is 
J free .because as the Bhoi makes his net at all hours of the day some 
i^^eshes must be knotted at such lucky moments as to make the net 

_ Fish are generaUy caught .in one of three ways, in basket trans. 
in bag-nets, and. by poispl^g.pools. In catching fish most Bhms). 
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rnMTijilly Murdllia BIioIh iko npU, nwl tbn KoILm llio boolc and lir, 
Otlwr u:P Iwpi or potFou jvKik The basket tnn 
it ».■>< niniDil uprii'bt nt tlir fool of n wpitl or untorfnll and Itfi 
for tlio Unrtlly ony liAii that pets 5n(o n Imskct te.i 

nui i-irapt’. Jn |Kn«on)ni? i«ola tim j'tiico of tlio leaves of tho llv^ 
UaiauilS'S ippypliaen, utnl the mill: of the milkbush arc uscA^h 
IhiiIi rnY'i (iio leavfj niid trniler branelm nro groimd into piln 
mid mixed v/itU the kmlorct thu ]vio1. Toti ocLs ivro usyl in Sholdrar, 

Of tlie'e tlin’('nr«plniigo-nrtn or jinijin, thnrorK^mitijand ilutKr' 
three nre drap-nel'i, tli« j«'ir.d«, r.inifhf-jtUt, an(lvhi'aLJi!f/'}jit)iiaar 
ore hlntioTiary Jietn the thnrri, inUi, MU, nnd If.utf orLattdilK. Of ‘ 
the jilutipo net'* the rad! nnd <riir/.t nro leesl hr MnrAtlia Bho« nnl 
the /i'd-i mill of the ii|otion.ary net-* tho Ihme 'w fmilik are nsed 
liy Ikigdi lllnM‘t. Of the idongo nets the tad{ in n hfary tssthg 
net of rtriHip coni nrith we'-lieA three or four inclic? vidi. It h 
imrkod or slrairii inoalh fmvino't. A coni, p*«ing lirongh its 
Hii'shi's nt the miter dintneler, w drnn-n tlirotiph a nmVh stbfcb 
in.ake'i the inner diams'ter nnd is pulled tuniiiip the nt*. into a hsg. 
Tnle- •• when the J'.liei peea n fish in deep svatcr imd throwa Ik nd 
over it, (he /nrb' U mod ordy in low wntcr nnd in the dry 
I'iih ton to (wolvo potind.i in weight nn* often caught in Ihisirt. 
'I’he radi, five (<» ton feet : qimre, w conical in shape, and hi 
Miinll meslio.i of /me cord. All round in-'ide tlio rim it haspoctei 
nnd lend-stiikw nionp tho rim. It i.s twed in muddy water nt s!l 
timon of the year. The inner di(Ter.a littio from the wtH cxccjt 
that its nte-shes nro larger nhont half nn inch wide. Of the drag- 
nets the ;m«d» is used m water, Bi.T to .seven fool deep nnd ns tnncli 
avide. It.s length varie-s with the breadth of tho stream. Its mesia | 
nro alinut tlirco-fourths of nn inch wide, A cord passed nlong ft’ I 
tipper edge of tho net is held on both b.ink.s by two or moro rota 
wlu> citlicr wndo or lloat. Tlio hollom of tho net is dragged nlong 
the hottom of tho stream nnd has pockots nnd lend sinks. This set 
is tised in muddy water, chiefly during the mins. Tlie nintek-jile 
is like tho /latu/i except that it i.s hcnvior nnd ronplres ten to fifteen 
men to work it. It is eigJit to ton fool wide nnil often inoro tbn 
fifty feet long. Its meshes nro about bnlf nn inch wide. It has 
no lead-sinks nnd has only ono )>ockct in tho middle of tho lonw 
mntgin. Two cords, of which ono passes throtigb tho meshes of 
tho upper margin nnd tho other through those of tho lower margin, . 
nro lied to two poles hold upright ono on each bank, and the 
poles nro carried along tho bnnks, keeping the not nt tho stretch. 
This net is used in December nnd Jnnunty. ITio yZiornt-jdlf is 
conical in siiapo nnd is worked by two men. Its luesb is throe- 
fourths of nn lucli.^ It has pockets nil round and pieces of load tied 
to tho lower margin. To koop it tight dry gourd floats nro tied 
along tho upper edge. This not mny bo either dragged along the 
bottom by two mon or worked ns n plunge-net It is nsed in iLo 
dry Hcaaon in shallow water. Of tho stationary nets which nro sol 
for a night or for twonty-fonr hours tho I'havn is a hag-nol jised in 
threo to throo and a half foot of water. It is loft all night. Tt iy 
funnol-shapcd and at tho month is sovoral feet in dinmotor. TIio 
not is sol tvith tho month ogninst tho o»UTOnt,koptopcnbylwo posts 
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one on eltlier side. The "water rushos tlirongh the mouth and the 
fish passes through a ring which has a net-septum with n small hole 
in the centre. As the net-septum of the ring prevents it from return- 
ing, the fish is caught in the further end of the funnel which is tied. 
•In the morning the fisherman comes, opens the lower end, empties 
the hag, ties the end, and again sets the not. Like the basket trap 
the tatti is set almost upright at the foot of a waterfall and left for 
the whole night. The ootid is two or three feot wido and of varying 
length and fine meshes. It has no pockets. To weight it down 
pieces of tiles are tied at the bottom and to make it float pieces of 
dry gourd or light reed are tied along its upper margm. Tho not 
is kept floating erect across a shallow stream. One or two men go 
ahead and splash the water, making it muddy. Tho fish are 
frightened and rush headlong into tho not. It is chiefly used in 
catching small fish in low water during tho dry season. The iltmo 
or kandale differs little from the loihi ercopt that it is wider and 
has larger meshes. Besides these nets the gUh or pchi is a not 
tied to a triangular frame of bamboos and is used in much tho same 
way as the European shrimping net. Besides by basket traps, by 
bag-net^ and by poisoning the water, fish are caught in tivo other 
ways. One way is to put under water an earthen pot with bread in 
It. A man stands by watching. As soon as a fish enters tho pot 
he throws a piwo of cloth over tho mouth of tho pot and lifts it out 
of the water. _ This answers only in shallow streams. In tho other 
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' Barbns ticto^ cliaXat or Vhadgi Notoptems bapirat, cliihii or mura 
of two species^ LepidocepliaUcthys tbermalis with longitudinal dark 
stripes along the dorsanij and Nemacheilictbys mppelli with dark 
stripes from the dorsal to the lateral linOj diUthv, or doltda Ophioce- 
phalus striatuB, ddndvan or kanlieri Basbora daniconius^ gmde-cMrit 
oijhdnjda Amhassis nama, glwgra Eita pavimentata, gud-ddni or 
iepdd Eohtee cotio, gugli Oalliohrons bimacnlatus, kdla gugli Oalli-' 
chrous malabaricuB, Mia ahengal Macrones corsnla, MnosM Labeo 
calbasn, kavddsha Labeo kawrns, Icharpa or hhurU Gobins" ginris, 
hhvdra Barbns neilli^ kolashi Barbus kolns^ hnrdv, or katdma Bita 
hastataj kutra or cMtdm Belone cancila; loli Cirrhina fnlngee; maml 
of two species Ophiocephalns mamlins and lencopnnctatus^ masla 
Barbus jerdonij nakta Labeo nuktaj pdngat Barbus dobsoni,p/iei or 
gudadu Eohtee vigorrii^ pilule or nibwr-hadi Barbns sarana, sdnde 
Labeo boggntj shengal Macrones seenghala, shingdta or eonkata/rna 
Macrones cavasius, sMvda or varshivda WaUago attn^ tdenhda Labeo 
fimbiiatnsj idmUi or karoU Labeo potail, tharota Bagarins yarrellii, 
vdmb Mustacembalns armatns, and vdyaii or batdsi rBendeutropiuB 
taakree. Besides these thirty-eight fish fourteen have been found but' 
not identified : The amlli, called piura in Poona, is a smaQ fish nob 
growing more than two to three inches long. It has two pectoral fins 
undone small dorsal and is red in the fins and in the ventral region. 
Its body is cream-white. The hohri is a small fish. The gdgar, called 
gegar in Poona, is found during the dry weather. The ichna, called 
iMa or ichki in Poona, is a small fish fonnd only during the rains. 
It has a pair of pectoral and ventral fins and one dorsal It has 
mottled spots on the body and its ossicular rays of the dorsal and 
pectoral fins are sharp and indict wounds which cause acute infiam- 
mation. The jhinga is a small fish. The jliora caHeijhivra in Poona; 
is also a small fish. The kavlij called pTiekin in Poona^ grows to 
about five to six inches and is broad 'for its length. It has two 
pectoral and two ventral fins and one dorsal The Iona is a small 
fish not found in Poona. The padahs is like the skivda but darker. 
It has no scales and has a round face. It has hair above the lip, 
a pair of ventral fins and also a dorsal ossicular fin, Its .pectoral 
fins are strong and ossicular. The pargiri or khudra is said to be a 
small variety of the khudra Barbus neilli. The pholdli, a small fish 
not found in Poona, has two small pectoral fins. The piturdi, a 
small fish not found in Poona, has a pair of pectoral, ventral, and 
anal fins and one dorsal fin, and three to four dark cross stripes 
from the dorsal to the laterd line, ^e vdms is like the khudra 
but grows much larger. It is not found in Poona. It has two 
pectoral, two ventral, two anal fins, and one dorsal fin. The vcda'iy, a 
big fish more than a foot long, found in Poona, is of two varieties, 
leJcar with ossicular dorsal fins and sh/Uan with cartilaginous dorsal 
fins. 

A lisb of ShoMpur birds is given in the Appendis. 
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The Iollo\Ting tnUo shovrs the proportion of tho pooplo of the 
district who nro nnmarriod, mnrriou and widowed : 
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' Accovdingf to occupation tho 1881 census returns divide the popu- 
lation into six classes : 

I. — ^In Government Service, Learned Professions, Literature and Arts 11,552 
or 1‘98 per cent. 

H, — In House Service 6858 or 1*17 per cent. 
tlL — In Trade and Commerce 5938 or I'Ol per cent, 
rv. — ^In Agriculture 210,067 or 3G'16 percent. 

V. — In Crafts and Industries 60,962 or 10'46 per cent. 

YI.— In Indefinite and Unproductive Occupation, including claldron, 286,510 
or 49'18 per cent. 

According' lo tbo 1881 census o£ 97,882 Iiouscs, 81,203 were 
occupied and 16,079 rvoro empty. Tho total gnvo nn average of 
21-65 houses to the square mile, and tho 81,203 occupied houses an 
average of 7*17 inmates to each house. 

According to tho 1881 census, six towns had more than 6000 
and three of tho six had more than 10,000 people. Excluding 
these six towns which together numbered 109,885 or 18-86 per 
cent of tho population tho 472,602 inhabitants of Sholfipur wore 
• distributed over 706 villages giving an averngo of one vill^o for 
0-40 squaro miles, and of 669-40 people to each village. Of the 
706 villages 33 had loss than 100 people, 78 between 100 and 200, 
243 between 200 and 500, 230 between 500 and 1000, 96 between 
1000 and 2000, 36 hctwcon 2000 and 3000, and 10 between 3000 
and 5000. 

Bra'lunans* according to the 1881 consus includod thirteonolassos 
with a strength of 26,979 or 5-01 per cent of tho Hindu population. 
The details are : 


Oeetipalion. 


Iloxiit*. 


ViUagex. 


BrIumaks. 


^ 1 Tlicso accounts of Hindu castes have liocn compiled from matoriala collected by 

Tdr. SliAntdrllm VinAyaU R^tak, L,^f., Assistant Surgeon, Pandharpur ; ana 
* Mr! K. nagliiiiiAtliii 

BJ25-U ' 
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Dosllflsths, or Dsstl that is either Plain or Local Br/lhmans, are 
retnmed ns nnmhering 23j3C0 and as found over the whole district. 
They are old settlors in the district and have no tradition or memory 
of any earlier home. They are dirided into Aslivnldynns^ Kdnrs^ 
and Ynjnsshilklua or Madhynndins, who eat together hut do not 
intermarry. Among the members of tho samo section intormnn-iogo 
cannot take place if tho family stocks or golras are tho same. 
Their snmames are Antdlio^ Dnndvato, Desbpdnde, Gdtildo^ Gore, 
Gnljdr, Kdle, Edndo, Konkne, Tdtho, and Thito. Persons bojiring 
tho same suraame cannot intermarry unless tho surname is only 
an otSco or calling name. Thus a Deshp&ndo of one villngo can giro 
his daughter in marriage to a Deshpdndo of another village pro- 
vided their family stocks are different. The names in common nso 
among men are Annnt, Bandoha, Bhogvant, Bindo, Gindo, Krishnd- 
chdrya, Malhdr, Narhari, Shdmrdj, Timdji, Vcnimddhnv, and 
Tamdji j and among women, Gita,KoyDn, Krishna, Lakshnii, RAdho, 
Rdhi, Sarasvati, and Satyabhdmn. They are generally dork with 
regular features, but are rougher, hardier, and less nento than 
Konkanasth Brdhmnns. Tho women, Hko tliemon, are dark and rough, 
and not so goodlooking ns tho Konkanasth women. They spe.ik a 
broad-toned Mardthi with a drawl and without tho Konkannslli nasal 
twang.* Deshasth Brdlimnns live in houses of tho hotter sort one or 
more storeys high with walls of mud trad stone and flat roofs. 
Almost all the hoQses are built round an open square or c/iauk on 
one side of which in tho upper storey is tho kitchen and underneath 
it the cattle shed. In a niche in the wall near tho kitchen door 
are the house gods, near whom an oil lamp is kept constantly 
burning. Tbeir house goods include copper and brass pots and 
pans, plates, ladles, and cups, also cots, bedding, and quills. They 
generally have no servants, the women of the honse doing nil the 
■work. Those who have fields keep, cattlo hut families with fields 
and cattle are unusual. They have no pet animals or birds and are 
a thrifty careful people. They are vegetarians, whose staple food 
m millet bread, nee, pnlso, and vegetables. They are extromelj 
fond of spices and chillies. They are great eaters but are not 
skilful cooks. They serve their food ivithout neatness or finish and 
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have seldom any delicacies. They like coarse sugar bettor than 
fine sugar because coarse sugar is sweeter. Some use the charcoal 
of the castor oil pl.ant and others use cow’s iirino as n spice. Their 
chief holiday dishes are gram cakes or puranjyolif aud sugared and 
spiced milk. E-vcopt the Shakts or worshippers of female energies 
they do not use liquor, and few of them cither smoko tobacco or 
hemp, or drink hemp water. Snuff-taking and tobacco-chewing 
is common aud bofel-eating is nnivors.il. The men wear the top- 
knot and the moustache, bnt neither the beard nor the whiskers. 
They dross in a waistcloth, a waistcoat or a coat, a headscarf or 
turban, a shouldcrcloth, and shoes or sandals. Eicccpt in public the 
shouldercloth takes the place of the coat and waistcoat. Tlio 
women dress in the backed bodice and the full Marilthn robo with 
the skirt drawn back bctwcon the feet and lucked in at the waist 
behind. They mark their brows with a largo red circle and braid 
the hair into a coil like a scorjiion’s tail. Tlioy gcnomlly wear false 
bair but do not deck it with tlowers. They do not dress with tasto 
or show any lilting for gay colours. They have rich clothes in store 
many of which have been handed down two or three genorafions. 
As a cln«s they are indolent, and untidy, bnt thrifty and hospitable, 
and franker and less cunning than Konkauasths. Their slovenliness 
and dullness h.iro given them tho name of dhamyih or dMmgands, 
that is 8lay-at-homo.'5. They are writers, banker.!, moneylenders and 
changers, traders, mcdic.il j)rnctilioncr«, landholders, priests, and 
beggars. They clniin to bo superior to all Br/iliman!, professing to 
look down on tlin Konkannstlis ns Pnrnslmri'iin’s creation or srishii. 
They associate freely with Konknnnsths .nnd Karhiidtts, and cat with 
them, but c.xccpt in a few cases do not marry with them. Some 
are Sintirts or followers of tho doctrine that tho soul and the 
universe are the same, and others are dJhdgvnts wlio hold fliat tho 
' soul and nnivonso are di'slincl, 'J’ho jnembcr.s of bolli sects worship 
all Bnilunanic gods and goddesses, and keep tho ordinary fasts 
’ and festival.!. Tlicir priests belong to Ibcir own ensto. They make 

- pilgrimage! to Alnndi, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya, Jejuri, hlathnra, 

- NrSsik, Pnndlmrpur, llamcshvar, nnd Tuljitpiir. They bcliovo in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, oinons, and lucky and unlucky days, 
and consult oracles. 'I’hoy always have their horoscopes cast, and 
W’hcn nn 3 '(liing goes wrong they either consult their horoscopes or go 
to an astrologer. They have lionso gods nnd goddesses, goddesses 
beingmoro frctpiently worsliijiped. Some of llio goddesses Knrnmma, 

" Salmdevi, Sli/ilcambari, and ynllnnimn, scorn to point to iiDravidinn^ 
that is an eastern or a sonlhorn origin. In social matters tlioy belong 
r to tho great local communily of IJrJtlnnans which includes themorobors 
■ of tlio Chitpi'ivan, IDcsliastli, Dovruklm, nnd Karlitldn castes. They 
send tboir boys to school aud arc a rising class. 

' Dovruklia Bra'hmans, of whom thero is only ono family 
of eight returned from Jliilsinis, are immigrants from Dovrnkli in 
^ llaliutgiri. The}' have no subdivisions nnd their family stocks or 
•Ijoirafi are Atri, Jilmndagnya, nnd Krtshj'np. 'J’hoir surnames are 
’ Joslii, .^^ulo, nnd Padval. Sainenc.!S of stock not snmonoss of 
• turnamo bars marriage. In house, dress, food, nnd customs they do 
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not dittor from Desbastbs. They are either Smdrts or Bbdgvats, 
beep all Brdbmauic fasts and festiralsj and go on pilgrimage to 
Benarosj Jejnri, Ndsik, and Pandborpur,. They believe in sorcery 
and witeberaftj and consult oracles. They form part of tbo great 
Brdbman commnnity,and settle social disputes at meetings of local ' 
Desbastbs, Chitpdvans, Kerbddda, and Devrukbils. They send tbeir 
boys to school, and arc in easy circnmstanccs. 

Golaks are returned as nnmberingtwenly-eigbt and as found only 
in Bdrsi and in Pandbarpur. They say they are Govardban Brdb- 
mans, and that they are considered degraded because tbeir ancestors 
instead of rearing cows, sold them and lived on tbo proceeds.^ 
They say they came to Sbolnpur from Parali Vaijndth in tbo 
Koukan about fifty years ago in search of work. They are divided 
into Mund, Pund, and Rand Golaks who cat together but do not 
intormariy. Of these tbo Mnnd Golaks are said to be the offspring 
of widows whose heads have been shaved ; the Punds the offspring 
of widows who bocamo pregnant within a year of tbeir husband’s 
death, and tbo Bands of wndows whoso bonds have not been 
shaved. Tho names of their family stocks or golras are Bbaradvdj, 
Bhdrgav, Kdsbyap, Kansik, Sdnkhydynn, Vasishth and Vats ; and 
tbeir surnames are Aldte, te, Avte, Kdkde, Kolsnne, Mandvale, 
Ndchne, Pdebporo, Poldde, Ri^, and Supnekar. Persons bearing 
the same stock name and the same surname cannot intermany. 
They look like Desbastbs, and difler little from Desbastbs in mcech 
house food or dress. They are hardworking, even-tempered, and 
hospitablo, but neither neat nor clean. They are writers, money- 
changers, cloth merchants, messengers, andhusbandmen. Boysbegin 
to work at fficen and are thoroughly trained in three or five years. 
The women, besides looking after tho house, help tbo men in the 
field, watching the crops and reaping at harvest. The men do not 
work in the fields without tbo help of Knnbi servants or labourers. 
Those who keep cloth shops buy tho cloth in Poona, Bombay, or 
Sboldpur, and sell it at a profit of about six per cent (1 a. in tho 
rupee) . They generally soil country made cloth. Most of them hare 
some small capital, and to increase their business take in partners. 
Their work is not steady and their income is doubtful. Many are 
in debt which they say is duo to hea'^ marriage expenses. They 
have not much credit but can borrow up to £50 (Rs.‘600) at eighteen 
to twenty per cent a year. They olaim to be equal to Deshastli 
Brdbmans, but Desbastbs consider them inferior and neither cat 
^nor drink with them. They worship the usual Brdhman and local 
gods and goddesses, especially BBbirobB,Kbandoba, andtbeBhavjinis 
of Aundh, Kolhdpur, and Tuljdpur. They keep all Hindu fasts and 
feasts and coll Desbasth Brdhmans to officiate at their houses. They 
go on pilgrimage, to llandi, Allahabad, Benares, Jejuri! Oudh, 
Pandbarpur, and TnljSpur. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft 
Boothsoying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles 
When a child is born, a midwife who is generally a Knnbi outsits 
navel cord, puts the cord and the after-birth in an earthen jar along' 


> DotaiU of Covardban BrShmana are givcu in tho Kito Statistical Account. 
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'vritli a copper coin; a turmeric root, and a betelniit, and buries tlio 
whole in the lying-in room. The child and its mother are bathed in 
warm water and laid on the cot. For the first day tlio child is fed 
on castor oil, on the second on bonoy, and from the third on its 
mother’s milk. For the first five days the mother is fed on rice and 
clarified butter. In the evening of the fifth day an imago of tho 
goddess Satvdi is placed on a grindstone in tho lying-in room and 
surrounded with five to ten dough lamps. On tho stono are laid 
a blank sheet of paper, a pen, and some ink and tho knifo with 
which the navel cord was cut. Tho midwife lights a brass hanging 
lamp, worships the stone and tho articles on tho stone, offers them 
cooked rice and butter, and begs them to bo kind to tho child 
and the mother. For ten days after tho birth tho mother and her 
family remain impure, and cither on tho twelfth or on tho thirteenth 
the child is laid in tho cradlo and named. lYlicn the child is 
between a month and three years old its hair is clipped for 
tho first time. It is seated on its maternal uncle's knee,- has 
its hair cut by a barber, is bathed, dressed in now clothes, and 
taken to tho village temple. A dinner is given to near relations tho 
chief guests being a married woman and her husband. A Golak boy 
is girt with the sacred thread between his fifth .and his clcvontli year. 
A couple of days before tho girding, tho boy's parents and a fow 
.near relations accompanied by music start to ask neighbour relations 
and friends always beginning with tho village god. At tho house n 
booth is made and on earthen altar raised facing tho west. On tlio 
day before the day fixed for the girding the rico-pounding and god- 
installing arc performed. On tho thread-girding day the family 
barber shaves tlie boy's head and tho boy cats from tho same plato 
with his mother for the last time. His brow is dcckedwith ornaments 
and flowers, ho bows low before tho house gods, his elders, and the 
learned Brdhmans, and sits on tho altar on a heap of rice in fi'ont 
of his father. Between tho boy and his father two male relations 
hold a sheet of unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and 
tho family priest hands griiins of red rice both to male and fcmalo 
guests. Tho astrologer or in his absence tho family priest repeats 
verses and when tho lucky moment has come the cloth is pulled on 
one side, tho musicians play, and tho guests throw rice over tho boy's 
head. The boy makes a low bow before his father, and tho father 
takes him with both his hands and scats him on -his knees. Tho 
priest kindles tho sacred fire on the altar in front of tho father .and 
feeds it with firewood, cowdung cakes, and butter. Tho priest ties 
a cotton thread round tho boy's waist and gives him a loincloth to 
wear. lie rolls a piece of cloth round his ■waist and another round 
his shoulders. A piece of doer skin is hung on tho boy's loft shoulder 
in tho same way as the sacred thread. A sacred thread is thrown 
round his left shoulder, and tho boy ■walks between tho fire and his 
father. Tho father whispers tho sacred giujatri or sun-hymn into 
his right ear j a sacred grass or muvj cord is tied round tho boy's 
, waist; &palas staff is given into his hands and his father advises him 
to behave with religious exactness or dchdr. In tho evening accom- 
panied by male and female relations and music, tho boy is taken 
to tho village templOj; makes a low bow boforo the god, and is 
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tioTTi oroDght home. Instead of going into the house the boy sits in the 

reopie. booth and is given alma consisting of sweetmeat halls and money 

BaXHiTAHa ■ which become the priest's property. The priest rehindles the sacred 
fire and teaches the boy twilight prayers or smdhya. The boy makes 
over to the priest the staff, the deer skin, the loincloth, and the 
' grass cord. A feast to Brdhmans ends the thread-girding. Golak girls 

are married before they are twelve and boys before they are twenty 
or twenty -five. T^ey are bonnd together by a strong caste feeling, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. Theysend 
their boys to school but ere not prosperous. 

Oujardtis. Gujara't Bra'hmans are returned as numbering 237 and as 
found over the whole district except in Mdlsiras. They come in 
search of work either as oooks or priests, stay for a few years, and 
go back to their native country. They are divided into Audichs, 
Ndgars, and Shrimdiis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
The names of their family stocks are Bhdradvdj, Kapil, and 
Yasishth, and persons helonging to the same family stock cannot 
intermarry. Their surnames are Achdre, Bhat, Pandya, Bdul, Thdkur, 
and Yyds, and families bearing the same surname can intermarry 
provided the family stock or gotra is different both on the father's 
and on the mother's sides. The names in common use among 
men are Aditrdm, Atmdrdm, Shankar, Shivshankar, Dmydshankar, 
Vallabhrdm, and Yithal ; and among women Gnldb, Jaddv, Moti, 
Narbada, Reva, and Rnkhmini. They are generally fair with 
regular features, and neither very strong nor tall. The men wear 
the moustache, whiskers, and beard. The top-knot covers three- 
fourths of the head, and the hair is black, and sometimes curly. 
The women are feirer than the men with delicate features, oval 
face, and small hands and feet. Their home tongue is Gujardti, 
hnt out of doors they speak Edndnstdni or Mardthi mixed with 
Gnjardti. They do not own houses, hut live in houses of the middle 
sort one storey high with mud and stone walls and flat roofs. Their 
house goods include a wooden box or two, one or two cotton bags, 
a carpet, some pieces of sackcloth, woollen waistcloths, and 
a few metal vessels. They keep neither servants nor domestic 
animals. They are vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, wheat 
bread, pulse, butter, and sugar or molasses. Their &vonrite 
spices are black pepper, cloves, and cinnamon. They do not eat 
oil. They generally eat once in the afternoon, but bathe twice in the 
morning and at three in the afternoon. They avoid onions, garlic, 
and masur pulse, and use no intoxicating drinks. Many drink hemp 
water at midday and in the afternoon, and eat opium often twice 
a day in the morning after bathing and in the afternoon. They 
neither chew nor smoke tobacco. The men dress in an irregular 
carelessly-folded turban with the end left dangling a foot or a foot 
and a half from the head. It is shorter and not half so broad as 
the Deccan turban and is called latti or the lamp because if 
twisted it would he no tliicker than' an ordinary lamp wick. They '■ 
wear a fine white coat rraching to the knees with creases at the 't 
waistj the waistoloth which is twelve feet long is' worn- doubled os 
Kunbis wear it; the shonlderoloth is on old - waistoloth doubled 
to make it look short; and their shoes arc„n(jt double-foed like 
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Deccan Brahman shoes, and have a top to the heel. They generally 
■wear a rudrahsh bead rosary round their necks. Their ■women 
wear the hair in a braid which they afterwards either twist into a 
knot or leave hanging down the bacL They do not wear false hair 
or deck their heads either with ornaments or flowers. Their dress 
includes a petticoat or a short robe, whose skirt they do not pass 
back between the feet j they draw a cloak or odhni over the head, 
and wear a short-sleeved open-backed bodice. The robe is twelve 
feet long or only half as long as a Deccan woman^s robe. They 
sometimes buy a Deccan robe, cut it in two, and wear the cut end 
inside, and the bordered or ornamental end outside drawn from the 
left over the head, leaving tlie left arm bare. Tho left arm is loaded 
with ornaments while the right has no ornaments. Their ornaments 
are worth £20 to £100 (Rs. 200.^1000) or more. These Gujarat 
Brahmans are extremely careful and frugal ; they are neither neat 
nor clean, but sober, thrifty, and orderly. They are beggars, astro- 
logers, family priests, and cooks. They are well paid by their V&ni 
patrons, and are free from debt, and generally carry back considerable 
sums to their native country. They are a religious people. Their 
family deities are Ambab£i and Baldji, and they worship all Brah- 
man gods and goddesses and keep all fasts and festivals. Their 
priests belong to their own caste and they go on pilgrimage to 
Benares, NAsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpnr. They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen and punish breaches 
of caste rules by fines varying from 2s. to £5 (Rs, 1 -50) which are 
spent on sweetmeats or in the repairs of their temples. They send 
their boys to school, but do not keep them there long. They take 
to no new pursuits and are in easy circumstances. 

Kanauj BralmuiILS are returned as numbering 279 andas found 
over the whole district except in Mdlsiras. They are an offset from 
'he Kdnya-Kubjas of North India, and are said to have come into 
he district as soldiers in Aurangzeb’s army (J 658 -1707). They 
ire divided into Kanaujs, San^hyds, and Sorvariyds, who eat 
.ogether but do not intermariy. The names of their family stocks 
ir gotras are Bharadvfij, Gargya, Kfishyap, Lohit, and Maithun; and 
)ersons bearing the same family name cannot intermarry. Their 
lumames are Adrun, Avarti, Ohobe, Dube, PAnde, Sukul, and 
Privedi. The names in common use among men are, Benirdm, 
j-irdharldl, Kany^ld,l,MohanMl, Prasdd, and Edmchandraj andamong 
jvomen Balubdi, Chhotibdi, and JamndMi, They are fair with regular 
teatures, tall, strong, and athletic. In dress and appearance the 
rich and well-to-do resemble Konkanasth Brahmans, and the poorer 
classes have a martial Rajput-like air. Since their settlement in 
the district the women, who are very fair and delicate-looking with 
small hands and feet, have taken to wear the Mardtha women’s 
dress. Their home tongue is Hindustini, but out of doors they 
speak Mardthi and Kdnarese. They live in houses of the better 
sort, one or more storeys high with walls of stone and mortar and 
flat roofs. . Their houses are neatly kept and well cared for. Their 
bouse goods include, carpets, mats, blankets, copper and brass 
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cookjng Teasels, and silver drinking cups and plates, picture-frames, 
looking glasses, glass lian^ng globes, tables'nnd chairs, swinging 
cots, bedding, and pillows. They keep servants and hove cows, 
bullocks, she-buffaloes, horses, and parrots. Their staple food is 
wheat bread, rice, pulse, vegetables, butter, and either sugar or 
molasses. They are great eaters and are specially fond of dishes in 
which butter and sugar are mixed. They do not mix salt, chillies, 
or spices in theii' vegetables and other dishes, but each person is 
served with a small quantity of salt chillies and spices pounded 
together, and adds them according to his taste. They are 
extremely fond of hemp water, and they also smoke hemp. The 
well-to-do dress like Moi^tha Briihmans and the poor like Raiputs, 
The men’s top-knot covers the greater part of the crown of the head 
and all wear the moustache bnt neither the beard nor whiskers except 
those who have been in the army. Their women dress like hlar^Ltha 
women in a robe and bodice, but do not pass the skirt of the robe 
back between the feet. The women wear the hair in a knot behind 
the head and deck it neither with false hair nor with flowers. They 
are thrifty, hardworh'ng, even-tempered, and hospitable. They are 
moneylenders and changers, writers, and soldiers in British regi- 
ments. Though their calling is neither steady nor flourishing, their 
thriftiness keeps them from debt. Some of the poorer maybe 
indebted but as a class they have credit enough to borrow sums up 
to £100 (Rs. 1000) at six to twelve per cent a year. They are 
a religious people and worship all Brdhmanio gods and goddesses. 
Their family deities are Bhav&ni of Calcutta, Mahddev of Benares, 
and Betrfijmtlta of Upper India. Their priests belong to their 
own caste. They keep the regular Brdhmanic fasts and feasts 
and go on pilgrimage to Dv&rka, Jejuri, Kdshi or Benares, 
Mathura, Pandharpnr,PraydgorAllahabad,E!lmeshTar,nndTulid,pur. 
Their religious teacher or guru is Rdmfinand Svdmi a Deshasth 
Brdhman who goes about levying contributions. He does not settle 
their social disputes. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsay- 
ing, omens and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. Their 
customs do not difler &om those of the Poona Eanaujs. They have 
a caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men. Offences are punished by fines of 2s. to £l(Rs. 1-10), 
which when recovered are spent on sweetmeats. They send their 
boys to school and are in fair condition. 


jiarmaa uraxipaus are reiurneu as numbering 260 and as 
found over the whole district. Their original settlement is Karhfid tha 
sacred meeting of the Krishna and Koyna in Sdtdra. They believe 
they came into the district from the Konkan, Kolhdpur, and Sitoa 
during the last hundred years in search of work. They have no 

subdivisions, and the names of some of their familv stocks btp Atr! 

Bhdradvfij, Gautem, Jdmadagnya, Kdshyap, Kaushik. and LoHtdk^h. 
Persons belo^ng to the same family stock or gotra cannot 
mtermarry. Their surnmes are Agle,- Amonkar, Athlekar, Buee 
Ohunekar, De^skar, Ga&e, K^r, Kirilne and Kole. Sameness^o^ 
surname IB no bar to marriage. The names in common nseboth amouT 
men and among women are the same as those amon? OhitnZ,?.® 
Their home Marilthi differs little from tbe 
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MarAthi, but it is more like the Ohitpdvans’ dialect than any other. 
In their house, dress, and food they do not diSer from Ohitpivaus. 
They are the best cooks of all Deccan or Konkan BrAhmans. They 
are thrifty clean and neat in their habits, hospitable, and orderly. 
Most of them serve as writers or hdrhins in the revenue, police, and 
judicial departments of Government service. Some are landholders 
letting their fields to husbandmen on the cropshare system; others 
are beggars. Karhddas claim and hold an equal rank with Deccan 
Brdhmans with whom they eat. Their cnstoms from birth to death 
are the same as Konkanasth customs. They worship all Brdhman 
gods and goddesses and more often worship goddesses than gods. 
The family goddess of almost all is the Kolhdpnr Bhavdni though 
some have the Tuljdpur Bhavdni. Their priests belong to their 
own class. They keep all Brihmanic fasts and festivals and go on 
pilgrimage to Benares, Kolhdpur, Ndsik, Pandharpnr, and Tnljdpnr. 
They believe in spirit possession and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. They hold caste councils, send their boys to school, 
are free from debt, and live in fair comfort. 

Eonkanastll Bralmians are returned as numbering 1627 
and as found over the whole district. They are said to have come into 
the district during the time of the Peshwds (1714-1818). They are 
divided into Apasthambs or the followers of the Tajurved, and 
AshvaMyans or the followers of the Rigved. The members of both 
these branches eat together and intermarry. Their personal names 
stocknamesandsurnamesare thesameas those of Poona Konkanasths. 
Both men and women are fair, many of them with gray eyes. They 
have an air of intelligence and superiority, and are always awake to 
their own interests. ITie women are delicate with small hands and 
feet and are the fairest Hindus in the district, though those who 
have. been long in the district are somewhat darker and rougher 
than Eatnagiri Konkanasths. Their home Mardthi differs from the 
Deshasth Brahman Mardthi in being more nasal and in the use of 
some peculiar phrases.^ Most of them live in houses of the better 
sort one or two storeys high, with mud walls and flat roofs. 
Their houses are neat, clean, and well kept, and their house goods 
include metal vessels and earthen grain jars. Among the well-to-do 
the waterpots and cups, plates, and other vessels of worship are 
of silver. Their pet' animals are cows and she-bnffaloes, and in 
addition the well-to-do keep horses, bullocks, carriages, men and 
women servants, and Brdhman cooks and water-carriers. Their 
staple food includes rice, pulse, wheat, millet, curds, and pickles. 
They are good cooks, though compared with those of the Deshasths 
or l^rhadls their dishes are somewhat insipid. They are very 
fond 'of curds and buttermilk, cocoanuts, and hohamb, and live 
almost entirely on rice. Lika other Br5.hmans they are fond of 
clarified [bntter.^ eating it chiefly with bdjri bread. A favourite 
dish is sfionge' ^cako called .hMparpoli eaten with oocoannt 
milk. Though" siridt vegetarians in ordinary life they keep to the 

« « * ■ ■ 

■ i For diWe.gavb Kon’kana.stlis say (fi/an, for kbdlk atoJfaKan, for marfe killed 
wdrian, and for iefe madeife/oB." • • -t ..• . 
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Chapter III. old Brdhioan practice of eating flcsli at the religions offerings 
called yajuas. Tlieir holiday dishes are spiced sweet milk and 
People. cakes fried in hotter, sweet spiced rice, - 

BbAhmaks. \rlieat and pulse cakes eaten- with clarified hatter, milk, cocoanut 

Kotthmaeih. halls, and a variety of dishes. Sweet or hot and 

pungent tnango, lemon, plum or larvand, green turmeric and 
chilly pickles are often used, and wafer hiscuits of three kinds 
sundpoa, khdrpadis, and fcwnndw. Ihey hoth chew wad smehe 
tobacco and eat hetelnut and leaves. The men wear the top-knot and 
the moustache, and sometimes the whiskers j and the women wear 
the hair in a peculiarly high, neat, and tightly coilodhmid. They 
wear false hair and sometimes dock their heads with flowers- 
The men make a rod or a white sandal hrowmark, and tho women 
apply a circle of redpower to the hrow or draw a cross streak 
hut make no imitation of the hasil leaf. Both men and women 
dress in the same ■mry ns Deshasths hut with much more taste 
and neatness. Tho men wear a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, n 
shouldorcloth, a turhan or headscarf, and shoos. Tho women 
wear a rohe and bodice the same as Deshasth women. Their 
intelligence, pride, cunning, and love of intrigue have comhined 
to raise the ELOnkanasths to the first place among Deccan Br&hmaus. 
They are hardworking, sober, and wide-awake to their own 
interests. They are thrifty and proverbially stingy. Konkanasths 
are landed proprietors, moneylenders, cloth and grain dealers. 
Government servants, and beggars. They are fond of parading their 
religiousness. They are either Smfirts or Bhdgvats and woi’ship all 
Brtihmanicgodsandgoddosscs. They keep the usual fasts and festivals 
aud their priests helougtotheirowncaste. They make pilgrimages to 
Benares, Kolhapur, and Tuljfipur, and believe in sorcery and witch- 
craft, and in the supernatural powers of magicians. They liave a fuU 
belief in astrology, referring all the good and the evil which happens 
to the cotfionction of good and bad stars in their nativity. They have 
no headman. Their customs from birth to death are tho same as 
those given in tho Poona Chitpavan Br&hmon aooonnt. They fonU 
part of the Brdhman community which includes Konkauasths, 
KarhAdds, Deshasths, aud Devrukhds. Petty social disputes are 
settled by the adult male members of the subdivisions who live 
in tho neighbourhood, and serious questions arc referred to 
Shonkdrdchdrya tho pontiff of Smfirt Brdhraans whose head- 
quarters nre at Shriugeri in north-west Maisur. All of them send 
their boys to school and most of them teach them English. They 
are a rising and prosperous class, 

ZTiinMnV. Ma'rwa'f Bra'hmanB arc returned as numbering sixty-seven 
and ns found over the whole district except in Mddha, Pandhnrpnr, 
and Sdngola. They say they have come into tho district from Mdrwdr 
within tlm last thirty years. Tliey are divided into AdigandS, 
Audichs, Dfiyamns, Gauds, Gujar Gauds, Pdrikhs,PuTohits, Sandvadis, 
Sdrosvats, Shn-Gnuds, and .Shrimdlis, The names of some of their, 
foraily stocks or gotraf are BhdradvAj, Bhdrgnv, Gnntam, Kdshyap, 
Sdndsan, and Shdndilyn, and persons belonging to tho same family 
stock or ffoira do not intermarry. The surnames are Joshi Mishar 
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Ojhaj Pande, Pandit^ Tiv£ri, TJpd,dbya, and Vyas; and persons 
bearing the same surname cannot intermany. The names 
in common use among men are Bansilal, BhoWrAm, Girdharlal, 
Bupchand, and ShivMl, and among ■women Champa, Ohhoti, 
Kasturi, Keshar, Eangu, Sakn, and Thaki. They are fair, tall, and 
stout, the women fairer than the men. The men have notably hard 
greedy lines at the corners of their mouths and sharp twinkling 
eyes. Among themselves they speak MfowAri, a mixture of G-njarati 
and Brij. They generally live in one-storeyed houses built 
of mud or mortar and stones and with flat mud roofs. Their 
house goods include wooden boxes, bedsteads, mirrors, glass 
globes, carpets or mats and cushions, copper and brass vessels, 
silver plate, and other articles. They keep cows and parrots but 
no servants. Their staple food includes wheat bread, pulse, rice, 
butter, and vegetables. They are fond of sweet dishes and butter, 
and dislike hot -spicy dishes. They are generally good cooks , 
supplementing their food with a variety of pickles and fruit. 
They are careful to destroy no animal life in the water they drink. 
M^-rwir Br^,hmans never touch intoxicating liquor, except that 
those whose family deity is Ambd,bai drink wine on the Ashvin or 
September -October full-moon. They use opium, hemp water, 
and tobacco but not to excess. The men wear the- waistcloth and 
a long fine tight-fitting white coat falling below the knee with 
sleeves cut so that the cuffs may be turned back. The coat is 
so tight that part of the right chest is left bare. They generally 
wear no waistcoat. Their turbans are either red or rose coloured 
and twisted and folded like Mardtha turbans. They wear 
shoes and a shouldercloth and carry no handkerchief. The men 
wear the top-knot, beard, and moustache and keep a tuft of hair 
above each ear. The women wear the hair in a braid at the back 
of the head, and the hair on either side of the forehead is also 
. braided with red and yellow thread. The side braids arC drawn 
behind the ears and all three braids are folded and tied in a knot, 
or are turned in an open coil on the head as is done by Deshasth 
and other MarAtha BrAhman women. The women wear a petticoat 
generally made of country bodicecloth and an open-backed bodice. 
They cover the upper part of the body with a sheet, one end of 
which they tuck into the waist in front or a little to the right side, 
and carry the other end over the head covering the back and shoulder. 
Some wear a coloured robe about twelve feet long instead of the sheet. 
They are hardworking, sober, and almost miserly in their thrifti- 
ness. They are writers, petty bankers, moneychangers, cooks, and 
beggars. They complain that their work is not steady and that 
they are not well-to-do. They believe in astrology, but profess to 
have no faith in witohoraft sorcery or oracles. Their customs are 
the same as those of Poona Marwfiri Br&hmans. Child marriage 
and polygamy hre allowed, •widow marriage is forbidden, and 
polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste- 
.'•i feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
^ When an offence is proved the culprit is fined 2s. to £1 (Es. 1-10), 
and is not considered a member of the caste until the fine is paid. 
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The ataount is spent in the service of Bdloji. They send their boys 
to school until thoy know how to read, write, and cast accounts. 
They are not considered a thriving people. 

. Ba'ma'nuj BralunaQS are returned as numbering fourteen and 
as found only in Pandharpur. Edmiinuis, or followers of Rdmilnui the 
twelfth centuipr reformer of Vaishnavism, belong to all high and 
middle class Hindus. Each marries with and keeps to the customs of ' 
his own caste. All the Pandharpur EAmdnujs are Brahmans hy caste 
and ascetics, Bdmilnuj the founder of the soot was it is said an 
incarnation of Shesh the cohra god, on whoso coils and under whose 
open hood lies Nfirdyan or V^ishnu tho universal spirit. Shesh played 
a leading part in some of Tishnn’s later incarnations, oppearing 
as Balirdm tho brothor of Krishna and as Lakshman tbe brother of 
Rdm. When, in spite of all his efforts, Vishnu saw that the world 
was growing worse, he about 1130 sent Shesh once more on earth 
to live in Rdmdnnj, the son of a Dravidian Brdhman named 
Keshavdobarya and of Ins wife Kdntimnti. After Bdmdnnj was 
invested with the sacred thread, he studied the Yeds and other sacred 
booksunderhis maternalunoleYadavpralcdshatKdnchi orKdnjiveram. 
He generally lived at Shrirang near Trichinopoly and from this 
travelled over most of India, stopped a consideraMe time at Benares, 
Jaganndiih, and Jaypur, disputing with tho Sbaivs and Jains. At 
Jaypur he not only overcame the Jains in argument, but made the king 
of Jaypur so hot a convert to his faith that he slaughtered numbers 
of Jains and established a Bdmdnnj monastery. Bdmdnnj went about 
reforming, establishing the worship of Vishnu, and reclaiming 
temples from the worship of other gods one of the mostfamousof which 
was the Shaiv temple of Tirupati in North Arkot, now one of the 
leading South Indian centres of Vaishnavism. Bdmdnnj belonged to 
tho Vishiahtddvait school which regards tho Deity ns one with tho 
universe, sect spread widely in Southern India, most of his 
followers being Dravidian Brdhmans, thongh it also numbers many 
Northern India or Gaud Brdhmans. His followers claim a high 
antiquity for the sect, but, as has been noticed, Bdmdnnj seems to have 
lived in the twelfth century. The Rdmdnujs of Pandharpur are all 
Brdhmans and are divided into Badagnlaii or Badahalai meaning 
northerners andTingolai meaning southerners who eat together and 
intermarry. Their family stocks or ffoiras are Atri.Bhdradvdj, Jdmad- 
agnya, Kdshyap, andShdndilya. Sameness of stock isabarto marriage. 
A member of the Rdmanuj sect, whether bis caste be Brdhman, Vdn’, 
Sondr, Sutdr, or Knnbi, can be easily known by two upright yellow 
guardian-sandal or gopichandan marks which stretch from b^ween 
the eyebrows to the root of theliair and are known as Vishnu’s feet. 
Between the two lines is a third, red or yellow, representing the 
goddess Lalffihmi, Vishnu’s spouse. A Tiugolai or southerner in 
addition at the end of tho curve between the eyebrows, draws the 
middle line balf-way down the nose. The different members of the 


1 Badagalai is the Tsmil hadag north ; and Tingolw Is the Tamil ii„gol south. 
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sect speak their mother tongue Hindnstani, Gnjardti, Marathi, or 
Telugu. The Pandharpnr Rdmanajs are unmarried ascetics who 
live in a strongly built math or religions house at Pandharpnr well 
supplied with vessels and furniture and with cows, buffaloes, and 
parrots. Brahman Rdmanujs are strict vegetarians. They are 
great eaters and fair cooks. Their staple food is jvdri and wheat 
bi’eadj pulse, and vegetables. They have several peculiar rules 
regarding their meals. Before they tonch it they offer the whole 
of the cooked food to their gods. The dishes containing the 
cooked food are brought from the cook room and laid in front 
of the gods, a iiilsi or holy basil leaf is laid on each, verses 
are said over them, and the men withdraw. After a few 
minutes during which the gods are supposed to dine, they carry \ 
the food back into the cook house. If the vessels containing 
the cooked food are too heavy to be removed, Shdlignlm, the 
bored stone in which Vishnu lives, is taken from the god house to 
the cook-room and the food is offered to it. They dine once a day 
each man from a separate dish. When dining they wear a silk 
waistcloth, do not allow their food to be seen by others, and do not 
sit in a line with persons who though Eamdnuj Brdhmans are not 
strict observera of rules. The men wear a loincloth and over it a 
waistcloth. VTien going out they dress in a coat a waistcoat and a 
headscarf or cap. They keep the top-knot hut never wear the 
moustache. Among those who are not ascetics the Badagalni hut not 
the Tingolai widows shave the head. The men wear the sacred thread 
unless they turn ascetics, mark their brow with the ndin or two 
upright colour lines and brand their arms with the discus or chakra 
and other symbols of Vishun. The Pandharpur Edmdnnjs are a quiet, 
hospitable, and harmless people, following no calling. They are in easy 
circumstances and appear to have large resources. During the 1876-77 
famine they fed some hundreds of famished people daily at their own 
expense. They claim equality with Deshasth Brdhmans, but will not 
cat or drink at their houses. Deccan Brdhmans keep aloof from them 
and profess to look down on them. Except Pdnchdls other Hindus 
eat at their houses. They are religious and believe Vishnu to bo 
the Supreme Being who exists from before the creation and will for 
ever remain. Their leading gods are the incarnations of Vishnu, 
Krishna, Rdm, and Vithoba. Their chief religious hooks are 
the Bhdrgavpurdn, Vishnupurdn, and Riimunujbhushya. Their 
chief monastery is in Northern India and they also hnvo shrines iu 
South India. They are the priests of Baidji’s temple at Giri or 
Timpati in North Arkot. Their head priest or guru belongs to 
their own community and is married. They believe iu witchcraft 
sorcery and soothsaying. Except their initiation their customs 
are the same as those of the c.nsto to which they belong. When 
a person wishes to become a Rdmdnuj he goes to the head or punt 
of the religions house and makes known his wish. In the moniing 
of a lucky day which is fixed by an astrologer the novice bathes 
in a pond or river, takes some milk, curds, honey, sugar, 
flowers, sesamum, and barley, and goes to the religions house. 
The guru bathos, washes Jiis gods with milk, curds, butter, sugar, 
and honey, rubs them dry and nuts sconlcd and redpowders sandal 
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and flowcrB over them, burns frankincense before them, and offers 
them swootmonts. Ho lights tlio sacred flro and feeds it with 
pimpal Ficus religiosn sticks, butter, barley, and sesnnmm. Ho Lents 
inetnl symbols or ndm on the lire and Avhen they are red-hot, stampa 
tho novico’s right and left arms with them. Ho makes tho mark on 
his brow, gives him two' pieces of cloth one to wear between his 
legs as a loincloth and one to tie round his waist as a waistcord. 
Tho guru seats him near liimsolf, and covering them both with a 
sheet or shawl, whispers in his oars the mystic verso, Om Udmaij 
llamas Salutation to Eiimn. To drow’n tho gum’s w’ords tho 
othorascctics keep chanting Vcdic verses in a loud tone. Tho novice 
takes tho sheet or shawl od himself and tho teacher lays before 
the house gods money vaiying according to his means from a fow 
shillings to some hundred pounds. Tho novico fasts during thot 
day and remains by himself in the religious house. No.vt day a 
foast is given to tho brotherhood and tho novico cither remains in 
tho religious house or dresses in his usual clothes and goes back to 
his family. 

Shenvis are rotnmod ns numbering ICa and ns found over tho 
whole district oscept in Karmlila and Sdn^oln. Tho Shoinpur 
Shenvis say that they take thoir name from Shahannaoi or ninety-six 
villages over which they had authority. They are also called 
Sdrasvnts which they-dorivo from the founder of their caste, Sdra-svat 
by name the son of iinrasrati, a tributary of tho Ganges. According 
to their account Farashnnim, tho sixth incarnation of Vishnu 
tho destroyer of tho Esbatriyas, brought three families of Sdmsvats 
from a town called Trihotrapur supposed to bo Tirhut and settled 
them and their family gods in Goaj tho original settlers were 
afterwards joined by seven more fninilios. The Sholdpur Shenvis 
nro said to havo been settled in tho district for four or dvo 
generations and to have originally come in search of work from 
Gwdlior, Kolhdpnr, and tho Konkan. They nro divided into 
Bdrdcskars, Kndnldeskars, llnjdpurknrs, and Shenvis proper. These 
divisions do not intermarry and used not to cat together though 
lately tho Shenvis proper, who nro tho highest of tho four classes^ 
have begun to employ RiijApnrkars ns cooks. Tho men nro 
generally middle-sized, and tho women taller than tho men fair 
and regular featured. Tho mon shavo tho head c.vcopt the 
top-knot and tho fnco except tho monstacho. Tho men rnb thoir 
brows with sandal paste and tho women with rodpowdor, and tie 
tho hair in a knot behind. Tliey speak Marilthi both at homo 
and abroad. They hnvo forgotten tho Konkuni dialect which Goa, 
Mdlvan, and SAvnntvddi Shenvis speak, thongh thoir specoli 
has still traces of tho Konkan twang. Most live in houses of tho 
better sort one or two storeys high with walls of mud and stone and 
flat mud roofs. A fow bavo servants, and almost all have cows 
bufialoes and horses. Thoir house fumitnro includes metal and 
enrthon vessels, bedsteads, boxes, and lamps, and a few bavo tables, . 
chairs, sofw, argund lamps, glass hanging globes, and framed' 
pictures. Their staplo food includes rice, pulse. Vegetables, pickles, 
and wheat or jeari broad, curds, milk, ^ hoy, butter, -and spices, 
ilioir Uoliany dish is gram cakes or puraiipobV,, They stealthily 
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eafc fish or flesh, but, during the four sacred months or chdturmds, 
July, August, September, and October they do not eat even 
onions, garlic, or brinjals. They do not use spirituous liquor. 
Many smoke, several chew, and a few snufE tobacco. Both 
men and women dress like Brfihmans. They are a neat, clean, 
sober, hospitable, and orderly people. They are landholders 
and in Government service as writers. They are a well-to-do 
class seldom in debt and able to raise money at nine to twelve 
per cent a year. They hold themselves equal to Deshasth 
Konkanasih and Karhdda Brdhmaus and have the same privileges 
as other Maratha Brahmans. The daily life of a man varies 
according to his occupation. The landholders do not work in the 
fields and have much leisure. A Shenvi landlord rises early, 
washes, stands facing the east, and joining his hand bows to the 
sun repeating verses. If he has no servants he goes to market to 
buy vegetables and other articles of daily use. On his return 
he either sits gossipping , with a friend or acquaintance or bathes 
and spends an hour or two in praying or worshipping his house 
gods, he then dines generally about noon, and, after dinner, sleeps 
for an hour or two. In the afternoon he writes letters or attends 
business or he goes out and gossips with friends till evening when 
he visits a temple on his way home. On his return he washes his 
hands and feet, says his evening prayers, worships the house gods, 
sups, and goes to bed. Shenvi women are quiet, forbearing, and 
hardworking. A rich man’s wife leads an easy life generally with 
a servant to do the heavy and unpleasant parts of the housework. 
The wife of a poor Shenvi is always busy. She is early at work, 
grinding grain, often singing as she grinds . If she has young children 
she has to prepare an early breakfast of bread and cliatni. After 
the children have breakfasted she has to attend to the chief 
morning meal; she bathes early and goes to the hearth and takes 
advantage of any rest in her cooking to worship the iulsi plant or 
tell her beads. When the midday meal is ready she serves it to the 
men of the house and the little children. After they are done, with 
any female relation who may be in the house, she takes her dinner 
and makes over the. rest to the servants. If there is a servant he 
cleans the pots and washes the clothes, if not the wife has to do the 
cleaning and washing. When this is over she either looks to her 
children or their clothes, sits sifting rice for the nest day’s meal, 
or goes to the temple where sacred books are read, or to her mother’s 
house if it is in the village. In the evening she has again to cook and 
serve supper, Bups,andcowdungs thehearth. Both boysand girlsattend 
school both in the mo.rning and afternoon. They are religious and 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses. The shrines of their family 
gods are chiefly in Goa. They are either Smarts or Bhdgvats and 
their priests are Deshasth Br ahma ns. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Fandharpnr, 
and Tnljapur.-. They have three religious teachers or SvAmis 
two of them Bhdgvats and the third a Sm^rt. The two Bhagvat 
religious houses are in Gokam in North K^nara and in Cochin, and 
the religious house ;of tbo‘ Smdrt teacher is in Goa. They travel in 
state' accompanied’, b'y a number, of disciples gathering money 
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presents. Tliey do not try to make fresh converts and arc not 
much rospectod by tho oducnlcd and leading’ members of the casic. 
The saernmonta or sannhirs obson’cd by Sbenvis are puberty, 
pregnancy, birth, naming, first feeding, keeping of tbo top-knot, 
thread-girding, marriage, and death. Tho Shenvis hardly over 
meat to sotilo social disputes. In ease of a serious breach of casto 
rules tho Srnmi is asked, but tbo members are inditferent and 
seldom notice breaches of rules. They scud their childinu to school 
and are a rising and prosperous pooplo. 

Telang Bra'hmans arc returned as nuraboring fiftj'-six and 
as found in Bitrsi, Paudimrpnr, and ShoUpur. Tlioy do not always 
live in tbo district but come once every two or throe years, gather 
money by bogging, and go back to Tclongnn in tho south. They 
have no subdivisions, and tbo names of their family stocks are 
Angiras, Bhdradvdj, Kaundnnya, Kdsbyap, Eansbik, and Strivnts. 
Their snrnamca aro Chaldvilru, Obalbatilvitru, PidalbattildvAru, and 
RantdebantaMvArn, and persons having either the same family name 
or tbo same surnnmo do not intermarry. Tho names in common 
nso among men aro Govindannn, Raebaya, Rdraaya, RAmanna, 
and Sbripafanna; and among women KAsbibiii, Mariamma, and 
SbitAinmn. The men aro dark, tall, and stout, and besmear their 
face and hair wthcocoannt oil. They wear long thick top-knots, 
and grow tbo moustache and beard but shave tbo whiskers. Their 
liomo tongue is Tclugn, but abroad they speak an incorrect 
MarAthi. They have no houses of their own. Thoir house goods 
aro blanket mats, and a couple of sbeots, a fow metal or earth 
cooking vessels, and a coupio of water pots and cups. They aro 
greedy caters and fond of sour dishes, ^ Their staple food is rice 
and curry >vith a largo share of tamarind pulp. They arc fond 
of whey and curds and will fast for a day or even two doys in 
advnnco if they hear of a diniior party wbero they think they will 
succeed in securing a plate. Tlio Telnng BrAbraan is proverbially 
tbo uubiddon guest. When a dinner is given to BrAliinnns tbo 
Telnugs come unasked, clamour for a sbaro, nud it tboy get no sbaro 
load tho host with hearty curses. Both men and women dress like 
Dosbastb Brahmans. But tbo men prefor going barcbcadcd and with 
a abort waistclotU either held under tho armpit or rolled round tho 
shoulders. They aro clean but idle and hot-tom pored. Tlioy aro 
beggars and some make and sell sacred tlironds. Tboy are religions 
and aro obiofly SmArts or followers of SnnkarAobArya tho apostle of 
the doctrine tlmt tbo soul nud tbo universe nro one. They worship all 
BrAbmnn gods nud goddesses, and their family gods are Jngadamba , 
and Vyankoba whoso shrines arc in the Tolangan country, They keep 
tho ordinary fasts and feasts, and their priests belong to their o^rn 
caste. They have grimt faith in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days and consult oracles. ‘ '^^Tion a 
Telong woman is brought to bod sbo sends for. a Kuubi midwife, 
^en tbo child is hdrn, the midwife cuts the navel cord and buries^ 
it with a copper coin, a botelnnt, and ’a turmeric root in an 
earthen vessel at tho back of tho honso.- Tho child is bathed 
in warm water and laid on tho cot beside its' mother. For the 
first three -days the diild is fed on. honoy arid -after that on its 
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mother’s milk. The mother is washed for the first time on the 
fourth day and fed on rice and batter. On the evening of the 
fifth day the midwife lays the knife with which the child’s navel 
cord was cut on a grindstone in the mother's room and 
worships it, offering it flowers and burning incense before it. The 
mother’s family is impure for ten days after the birth, and the 
child is named on the twelfth or thirteenth. If the child 
is a boy his head is shaved on a lucky day between his first and 
third year. A boy is girt with the sacred thread between five and 
eleven. The day before the girding an invitation goes ronnd 
accompanied by mn.sio, and a feast is given to near relations and 
friends. On the thread-girding day the sacrificial fire is kindled 
on the altar and the sacred thread is put round the boy’s neck and 
right arm. Tlio ceremony ends with a dinner to Brdhmans. 
Telangs marry their girls between eight and twelve, and their boys 
before they are twenty-five. If both fathers are well-to-do no 
money payment is made. If the girl’s father is poor the boy’s 
father pays him £S to £30 (Rs. 50-300). When the parents agree, 
relations and friends are asked to witness the settlement. Ou the 
marriage day the boy goes in procession to the girl’s house on 
horseback, and stands facing the girl on a wooden stool. Two near 
relations hold a sheet between them and the priests and other 
Brdhmans present repeat marriage verses. At the end grains of 
rice are thrown over their heads and they are husband and wife. 
Presents of clothes are made and dinners are given by the two 
families and the marriage is over. The Telang’s puberty, pregnancy, 
and death ceremonies are generally the same as those of Desh- 
asth Brdhmans of Dh&rwdr. They hold caste meetings, send their 
boys to school, and are poor. 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 359 and as found over the 
whole district except in Rarmdla and Sdngola. According to 
Sholapur Brahmans, apparently a play on the words tin gut or gol, 
Tirguls are those whose ancestors for three generations have been 
Golaks. The local history is that during the time of the PeshwAs 
Brdhman widows and wives who were pregnant by men who were 
not their husbands wore sent on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur, to 
prevent them committting abortion and infanticide. The women 
lay in at Pandharpur and the infiint with or without money presents 
was made over to any one who would take it. This is said to be 
the reason why so many Tirguls are found in and about Pandharpur. 
Their family stocks ai’e Angiras Bhdradvd] ; Haritasya, Kashyap, 
Lohit, and Shrivats, and their sub-stocks or pravars are 
Bhdrgav, Chavan, Jamaddgni, and Shrivats. They look and 
speak hke Mardtha Brahmans, are betel-vine g^rowers, cultivators, 
grain dealers, moneylenders and changers, bankers, and Government 
servants. Their house, food, and dress do not differ from those of 
Marjitha Brfihmans. They are well-to-do but other Brahmans do not 
eat with them and look down on them because in growing the betel vine 
'^theykilUnsects. They are either Smfirts or Bhfi^ats and worship all 
Brdhman gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 
Their priests are Desjiasth Brdhmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benare.s, Ifasik, Pandharpur, and TuljApur, and .believe in 
E 125-C 
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smerj, witehcmft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky 
days, and coMult oracles. -Among Tirgnla a lighted lamp is kept 
burning in the lymg-in room for three months after child-birth, 
J)or the first ten days the family priest every evening repeats sacred 
verses at the mother’s house, and, at the end of the verses, throws 
grains of red rice over the mother and rubs ashes on the mother’s 
^ ^ fifth day in'ths mother^s roon^ on a 

grindsfcoDO, ai’e^ placed a rolling pin, a blank sheet of paper, a 
pen, and some ink, the penknife with which the child’s navel cord 
was out, thirty-two kinds of mediciues, a bamboo stick, a hoe, a 
brass water pot filled with water, hetelnnts, dry cocoa Vnyt^el , a 
turmeric root, and a copper coin, and over the whole flower garlandB 
are hung from the ceiling. To the left of the grindstone is a 
lighted lamp which is allowed to hnrn ten days. The midwife sits 
in front of the atone and worships it, sprinkles i*ed and turmeric 
powder over it, waves a lighted lamp and frankincense before it, 
and offers it dishes of rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats. She 
places a handful of wheat grains and a betelnut in front of the 
whole which is considered to mean filling the goddess’ lap. The 
midwife’s lap is filled with wheat and a betelnut, and she dines that 
evening at the mother’s house. After the midwife is done, the 
guests and the honse people dine. From eight in the evening to 
five next morning, four Brdhmans sit in the honse repeating sacred 
verses, and are dismissed with a packet of betelnut and leaves and 
Cd. (4 as.) each. On the sixth or seventh the thirty-two medicines 
which were worshipped on the fifth are pounded together, divided 
into three equal parts, and a third taken daily for three days. On 
the tenth day the mother’s bedding and clothes and cot are washed 
and the whole house is cowdnnged. Six dough lumps are made 
and set each on a cowdung cake. Of the six four are placed one near 
each of the four feet of the cot, the fifth on the spot where the 
child was horn, and the sixth on the spot where the navel cord uas 
buried. The midwife lays red and turmeric powder h^ore each 
lamp and afterwards takes the lamps to her honse. This day again 
the lap of the midwife is filled with wheat and a packet of hetelnnt 
and leaves, and she dines at the mother’s house. On the moming 
of the eleventh day the mother and child are bathed and cow’s urine 
is sprinkled on the cot and over the whole house. Five married 
women are called and seated on .a mat or carpet in the mother’s 
room. Amoiher carpet is spread end a rice figure of a child is made 
on the carpet with its head to the south and its feet to the north 
. The mother, sitting in front of it, worships the image by snrinkline 
turmeric and redpowder over it and offering it a nounded 
mixture of ginger, sugar, and dry cocoa kernel Tlie five married 
women are presented with turmeric and redpowder, packets of 
betelnut and leaves, dry cocoakernel, and the ^nger m&ture and 
retire. The nee figure is taken away by somp married childless 
women, who cooks and eats t in the hope that the figSe wfil 
take birth m her womb in the form of a child. Oiithftlm^ 
day five pebbles are arranged in aline infipnt of the hUlS 
are worshipped by the mother, who sprinkles ' red turSc S 
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sweet scented powder over them, burns frankincense in front of 
them, and offers them cooked rice, curds, and sweetmeats. A 
Tirgul girl is named on the twelfth and a boy on the thirteenth, the 
naming is the same as among Deshasfli Brtlhmans. Three months 
after childbirth the mother is taken to her husband’s. A couple of 
days before she moTOS the father’s mother sends word to the child’s 
mother’s parents that she is going to take the child and its mother 
homo on a particular day. On the day named the child’s grand- 
mother and a few near relations start for the mother’s, taking in a 
tray a couple of robes and bodices, a frock, a cap, a hooded cloak, a 
cocoanut, about two pounds of sweet smelling rice, half a pound of 
betelnuts, one hundred betel leaves, a handful of cardamoms and 
mace, and about five pounds of sugar and butter. On reaching 
the mother’s they are seated on carpets or mats. One robe and 
bodice are presented to the child’s grandmother and the other to 
the child’s mother, and the child is dressed in the frock cap and 
cloak. They empty the tray and walk home with the child and its 
mother. When the child is between one and three years old if it 
is a boy the barber clips its hair with the same details as at a 
Deshasth Brdhman’s hairclipping. A boy is girt with the sacred 
thread before he is ten years old. They marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they are twenty-five. Their 
customs are generally the same as Deshasth Brdhman customs. 
They have a caste council, send their boys to school, and are in easy 
circumstances. 

Vidurs are returned as numbering 280 and as found only in 
Bdrsi and ShoMpur. They are said to be illegitimate, bom of a 
Brdhman father and a hlardtha mother. They say they cannot tell 
when and whence they came into the district. The names of their 
family stocks or goiras are Kdshyap, Govardhan, and Kaundanya, 
and their surnames are Dagade, Devle, Londhe, and Parmdle. 
Persons whoso surname and family name are the same cannot 
intermarry. They look like Deshasth Brahmans, and are healthy 
and • strong. They speak a Mardthi closely like that spoken by 
Marathds and cultivating Kunbis. They live in middle^ class houses 
with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. They keep their 
houses clean, and own cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and parrots. Their 
house furniture includes metal and earthen vessels, carpets, blankets, 
bedding and cots, and stools. They have no servants. Their 
staple food includes rice and.;wn’ bread, pulse, and vegetables. 
They say they do not eat fish or flesh and do not drink liquor. 
Both men and women dress like Deshasth Brdhmans, but, unlike all 
other Mardtha Brdhmans, their widows never shave their heads. 
They are hardworking, sober, thrifty,and hospitable. They are land- 
holders, moneychangers, clothsellers, and Avritem, and some are 
beggars.. They are either Smdrts or Bhdgvats, worship all Brdhman 
gods and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and festivals. 

^ Their priests are Deshasth Brdhmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
Alandi, Benares, Jejnri, Ndsik, Pandharpur, and Tuljdpur, and 
believe in sorcery, Ajritchcrafti soothsaying, omens,, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. When a person is possessed his relations 
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otII a apint'Scarer called jOiUtd tliat is the Icnowing man or dGVTushi 
The spirit-scarer hmnayishesh or tlie sap of Boswellia serrata before 
the patient and the spirit or 6 Aitt in the patient begins to sway him to 
and fro and begins to speak through the patient's voice. The soarer 
TOves three lemons round the patient’s head. Two of them he outs 
in half over the patient’s head when they turn red and he orders 
them to be thrown outada the house in four directions. The third 
lemon he orders to be laid under the patient’s pillow until he recovers. 
Cooked rice sprinkled with redpowder is waved round the patient’s 
"head and laid in the comer of the street, where spirits are known to 
haunt Sometimes the seer after emmining the patient says he has 
offended Khandoba^ Mdrati^ or some other god, and that he sWld 
take a iourney to some holy shrine or send to the seer’s house 
uncooked food enough to feed thirty to dfty Brihmans. These 
orders are carafnlly -followed. Their customs from birth to death 
are the same as those of Deshasths. They are bound together by 
a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
castemen. The offender is fined by being ordered to give a dinner to 
from five children to twenty-five adults. They send their boys to 
school and keep them at school until they are able to read write and 
cast accounts. They seldom send their ^rls to school. When a girl 
" is sent to school the reason generally is that she is troublesome at 
home. They take to new callings opening grocer's shops or tilling 
land, and are in easy circumstances. 

Writers include two classes with a strength of 18i. Of these 
111 (males 51, females 60) were Kdyasth Prabhus, and 73 (males 81 
females 42) were Mndlidrs. 

Ka'yastll Prabhus are returned as numbering 111 and as 
found over the whole district except in Mdlsiras. They claim to 
bo Ksbatriyas and to be descended from Chandrasen an early king 
of Oudh. Some of their surnames are Bandive, Tdmhane, andTaidya. 
They are middle sized, slightly built and fair, and their woman 
are ^aoeful. They speak Mar4thi and are clean neat and hard- 
working. Most of them are writers. They live in substantial 
buildings with walls of mud and stone and flat roofs. They eat fish 
and flesh and drink liquor, but very stealthily. On the birth of a 
child they hold the family impure for ten days. On the sixth day 
they worship the goddess SatvAi and on the twelfth cradle and name 
the child. They gird their boys with the sacred thread before 
they are ten years old and marry them before they come to manhood. 
They marry their girls before they are ten, and spend £20 to £100 • 
(Rs. 200 -1000) on a child’s marriage. They bum their dead,' 
forbid widow marriage and practise polygamy, polyandry is un- 
known. They worship all Br&hmanic gods and goddesses, but so 
greatly prefer to worship goddesses that they are known as dm- 
bhaJets or goddess worshippers. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
and they keep the usual msts and festivals. They go on pilgrimage 
to Beudres, Ndsik, and Pandharpur, and'believe in witchcraft andpr 
soothsaying and consult oracles. They settle social disputes at " 
meetings of the castemen. They send thesir children both boys and 
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girls to school and keep tlieir girls at school till they arc about 
twelve years old. In spite of their small numbers and of tho keen 
competition for clerkship they hold their own against Brahman and 
other non-writer classes whom they term intruders. They are 
decidedly well-to-do. 

Mudlia'rsliterally South-eastei-3 also called Jfadrdsis are rcluroed 
as numbering 73 and as found in Bdrsi, Karmala, and Sholilpur. 
They are said to have como to tho district from tho Jladras Presi- 
dency twenty-five or thirty years ago in search of work. They aro 
divided into Mndliilrs, Pilles, and Tolangs, who cat together but 
do not intermarry. They have only two family stocks or golras 
Shiv and Vishnu, and families bearing tho same stock name cannot 
intermarr 3 '. They have no surnames. The names in common useamong 
menare Armu, J.ngnnnAth, Kliamaj'a, MAdhavrdv, Narhariaya, Pnlajm, 
and Tdndrtiv. The mode of writing their names is to Avrito the initial 
letter of their native town, then tho person's name, his father’s 
name, and lastly the name of the subdivision or c-osto; thus 
Tanior Mildhavrilv Jngnnndth Pillo or T. M. Jaganniitb Pillo, or 
simply T, Mlldhavniv. The Avomen’s names arc Bhdgirthi, Gangn, 
Mdnakbdi, and Sonubfii. They nrevery dark Avith regular foatnres, 
and tho men aro rough and hardy. Their homo tongue is Tcingn, 
but nith others they speak Mardthi or Ilindustnui. They live in 
neat and clean one-storoyed middle class houses Avilh mud and slono 
walls and flat roofe. Their house goods include hoses, cots, bedding 
carpets, and mats, copper and brass vessels, tables, chairs, glass 
hanging globes, framed pictures, and sometimes silver ware. They 
keep servants and their pet animals are cows, bullocks, buffaloes, 
dogs, cats, and parrots. Their staple food includes rice, njillct, 
pulse, and vegetables, and they aro very fond of ‘cliatins. Tlioy 
also cat fish and tho flesh of goats deer and rabbits and call a 
muttonlcss dinner insipid. They drink liquor, cat opium, smoke 
tobacco and hemp, and drink homp Avator. They give dinners in 
honour of births, marriages, first pregnancies, and deaths. Tho men 
wear tho topknot moustaclio and whiskers, but not the beard. They 
dress in a doubled AA-aisfcIolh, a long nntiA’o or a short European 
coat, falling below tho knee or reaching tho AA’aist. They' arrange 
the headscarf so that the outer folds cross exactly in the middle of 
the forehead. They carry* a red handkerchief in their hands, and 
from their oar lobes hang gold worked ritilrdl’nh bonds. Tlio 
women tie their long oily black bair in a knot on one side behind 
the ear. They are fond of rubbing the hair Avith cocoa oil to keep 
it glossy and prevent baldness, wliich is rare among them. Tho 
women wear a robe but do not pass tbo skirt back between the feel. 
They draAv tbo upper end across tbo chest, and passing it across 
tho back, tuck it in at tbo waist. Their bodice is tbo same ns tbo 
Maratha bodice. They buy tbeir clothes from tbo local market 
except their costly robes and headscarfs Avhicb eonio from Jladras. 

^ Tho men are clean in their habits, and always Avear clolbcs washed 
by a washerman. They aro hardAvorking, oven-tompored, hospitable, 
thrifty, polite, and orderly. . Their women ni'O not so neat or clean 
as the men. They delight. in soaking their hair in cocoa oil, and 
anointing their bodies especially their faces. They are clerks and 
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(oil. To make it bmn fiercer kerosino oil is ponred over tlio pyre. 
SYlicn tlio body is coostiined tbo iiionrnora biitlio and going to tlio 
dceensed’sbonve.looknttholnmpwbicb is kept burning on tbo spot 
■Vibcic be brcivibcd his Inst, and go to tboir bouses. Tbo inonrmng 
ianuily ?'? impore lor fifteen days. Oh ((to second day tbo chief 
mourner with n few near relations, gops to tbo burning ground, 
bntbes, nnd sprinkles over tbo nslics, milk, enrds, nnd cow's iinno, 
nnd with tbo help of the other monmors gathers the nshos nnd 
throws them into nntcr. Ilo lays Bncelmcots on tbo plnco •nboro 
tlio body ivns bnmt, bntbes, nnd nil return to tbo monrncr s 
house. On the sixteenth day tbo mourning family bntbc, tlio boneo 
is cowdnngcd, nnd Iho married mnle members put on fresh snered 
threads A feast is given during (bo dn}-, nnd in tbo evening the 
chief mourner ia prcscntetl with n uln’to turban nnd taken to tbo 
nearest temple. After this tho mourner is free to go out nud tho 
inonming is over. Tlioy nro bound together by n strong casto 
feeling, nnd eottio social disputes at meetings of tho enstcinon. 
Tliey send their hoys nnd their girls to school, nnd Keep tho girl-s 
at school till their twelfth year. They readily take to any now 
ftilling nnd nro well-to-do. 

TradorB inclndo nine classes with a strength of 37,0 (0 or 7 05 
per cent of tho Iliudn population. Tbo dotnils nro .• 
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Agarvals arc returned ns mimhcring seventeen nnd ns found in 
Bdrsi, Pnndbnrpur, nnd Sbolapur. They believe they nro called 
Agorvdls because tboy ronko frnnkinconso sticks ornyarhaftw, and 
tmnk tboy came to SboMpur about tbreo hundred years ago from 
tho noighbourhood of Agra nnd Dcllii. Tlicy arc divided into Dasa 
and Yisn Agarvdls who oat together bnt do not intermarry. They 
hare no surnames. Tbo names in common nso nmoug men nro 
Cbanduldl, Girdbarldl, Motiidm,SImnkarldl,ShiYdds, nnd Vitlinlldl; 
and among women Bhdgirtbi, Dvdrkn, Jnsmla, Kdshibdi, Laksbmi, 
andMnnydbdi. Tht^aro dark nud stout nnd speak Afardthi. Tboy 
lire in ill-kopt and dirty middle class houses. Tboir staple food 
includes millet, pnlso nnd vegetables, nnd tboy aro specially fond of 
sweet and oily disbes. Both mon and women dress like Mardtbds 
and are Lnrdworking, evon-temporod, thrifty, and bospitnblo, but 
neither clean per neat They nro perfumers, selling scents, 
frankinconso sHcks, powders, nnd oils, and spicos, butter, sugar, 
wheat, millet, rico or pnlso flour, nnd cloth both country .mndo and - 
Enropeon. Some are husbandmon whoso women help them in the field. 
They worship all Brdhmnn gods nnd goddessBs, nnd their family 
deities are Bifldji of Giri, BUavdni of Tuljilpur, nlid Kdlikaof Delhi. 

t. • '' 
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Their priests are Gand Briilimans. Their fasts and festivals are the 
same as those of Marathis and they believe in sorcery witchcraft and 
soothsaying. On the fifth day after a birth the midwife mbs five 
pebbles with redlead and laying them on the floor in the mother’s 
room throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over them, bums 
incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, wheat bread, 
and pulse. After the midwife has finished the mother makes a bow. 
Theydo not keep awake all night. Thechild’s father’s family remains 
Impure for ten days. On the morning of the eleventh, the whole 
house is cowdunged, and the members of the family bathe, wash 
their clothes, and are pure. On the twelfth the mother sets five 
pebbles in a line ontside of the house and does as the midwife did on 
the fifth day, throws flowers and turmeric and redpowder over 
them, bums incense, and lays before them cooked rice, vegetables, 
wheat bread, and pulse. On the evening of the twelfth if it is a boy 
and of the thirteenth if it is a girl, the child is cradled and named. 
Between its seventh month and its fifth year a child’s hair is clipped 
for the first tima A girl is married between three and twelve, and 
a boy between five and twenty-five. The boy’s father has to look 
for a wife for his son, and, when a girl is found, on a lucky day 
presents her with a robe and bodice and ornaments. On thetnrmeric 
rubbing day the boy and his parents are anointed with turmeric 
and oil and bathed in warm r^ater, and the rest of the turmeric powder 
is sent to the girl’s with a green robe and bodice. Next in the 
middle of the booth is set a wooden post called vatan hhamb 
about five inches thick and three or four feet long. On the top of the 

f jost is fixed a small wooden box in which are kept the following 
ucky articles, a comb, a mirror, a small wooden box containing red 
powder and another containing yellow powder, a few dry grapes, 
almonds, and dry dates, and some cocoa-kernel. At each comer of 
the lid of this box, is a wooden sparrow, and in the middle of 
the lid is a cocoanut tied on with cotton yarn. Below the box 
on the floor are five piles each of five earthen jars marked with red 
green and yellow lines and in the middle is placed alighted oil lamp. 
This, which they term the marriage guardian or devak, is the same 
both at the boy's and at the girl’s. Then at each house the 
family priest takes a piece of yellow cloth, and rolls in the oloth 
a blade of darbh or sacred grass and a piece of dry date and cocoa- 
kernel, and ties the cloth to the left wrist of the boy and to the 
right wrist of the girl. These are called the marriage wnstlets or 
kankans. In the afternoon of the marriage day the bridegroom, 
dressed in rich clothes and wearing a paper coronet called morwuni 
is seated on a horse, and carried to the girl’s accompanied by 
kinsfolk, friends, and musicians. At the girl’s some elderly male- 
or female relation of the girl waves a cocoanut round the boy’s 
head, who alights from the horse and takes his seat on a 
low stool ini the booth. The girl’s family priest mbs his brow 
with redpowder, and the girl’s father presents him with a new 
j turban and a waiBtcloth,,wlScli,he phts on and stands on .the stool. 
The girl is brought front., the h.ouse and stands facing the boy on 
another stool, with. a_c\5.th1idd)jB]bween, them by two men. Both 
family priests repeat JmaiSag^-.ym'ses,,, and, as soon as jthe verses' 
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ora ended, the guests throw red rice over the pair’s heads and the 
musicians play. Then the girl followed by the boy goes sis times 
round the post. At each turn the family priest asks the guests if they 
know anything against the marriage, Do the family stocks not suit, 
or have the boy’s and girl’s families committed any oCence against 
caste discipline or been gnilty of any other misdemeanour. If any 
thing is known ogainst either family the seventh turn is not made 
nntil the offender has paid a fine, and if the offender refuses the mar- 
riage is stopped nntil he pays. Cases are known in which even at this 
seventh round marriages liavo been finally broken off. When the 
seventh turn has been taken, the boy and girl sit side by side on 
two low wooden stools and the sacred fire is lit and fed with sesamnm 
seed, better, and pieces oimmjial ITicus religiosa wood. Then, while 
the priests mutter verses, the girl’s father ponrs water on the ground 
in front of the boy, and the girl-giving or kanydddn is over. The 
girl’s relations draw near the boy, wave from 2s. to £1 (Es.1-10) 
each round his head and lay the money in a plate in front of him and 
this becomes his property. Betel is served and the guests retire. 
On the second day the girl’s father gives a dinner to relations and 
friends, and on the third day a dinner is given at the boy’s. On the 
evening of the third day the bridegroom’s parents, relations, and 
friends jrith music go to the girl’s, and present the girl with a suit 
of new clothes. Then a cot is set in a room in the house and the 
pair are seated on the cot. The family priest spreads a sheet before 
them on the ground and sets seven betelnnts in a lino on the sheet. 
The boy and girl set a lighted lamp close to the betelnuts, throw 
flowers and rice over thorn, wave the lighted lamp and camphor and 
frankincense round them and lay sweetmeats before them. As the 
boy and girl do this without leaving the cot the ceremony is called 
palangdchdr or the cot-rite. The priest unties the lucky wristlets and 
the devah or marriage guardian is removed. The boy and girl are 
then seated on a horse and carried in procession to the bridegroom’s, 
where the bride is again presented with a robe and bodice and her lap 
fiUed with rice, fmit, and a coconnut. The bride bows before all tbo 
elders in the house and before the guests, and presents all married 
women with turmeric and redpowder. The hoy's marriage guar- 
dian or devah is bowed out and a feast on the nest day ends the 
marriage festivities. When a girl comes of age they hold her im- 
pure for four days, and on any lucky day within the first sixteen, 
the boy and girl are presented with new clothes, and seated near 
each other on low wooden stools. The girl’s lop is filled with grain 
and fruit, and the ceremony ends with a dinner to near relations. 
They hum the dead and mourn ten days, with almost the same 
ntes as those of local Mar&thds. They are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling. They keep their boys at school till they are 
about fonrteen years old, and axe fairly off. 

BBa'tia's are returned as numbering 1*43 and as found in Bdrsi 
md Shohipur. They have come from Outoh probably through 
Bombay sinoo the beginning of British rule.’ They are stout and 
healthy and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. Their 
homo tongue is Gujardti and ont^bf 'Soora they speak Mardthi. 
They live in houses of the better sort with metal vessels, and 
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BerrantSj cattle, and ponies. They are strict vegetarians, and among 
vegetables avoid onions and garlic, and ^end on caste feasts 
about £5 (Es. 50) for every hundred guests. Both men and women 
keep to the Gujardt dress the men wearing their peculiar double* 
peaked turban, and the women the petticoat, open-backed bodice, 
and upper scarf or odhni. They are sober, thrifty, hospitable, hard- 
working, and well-to-do. They used only to sell tobacco, now they 
are traders, dealing in grain, oil, and butter, and also acting as 
moneychangers and meneylenders. They are Vaishnavs, have 
images of their gods hi their houses, and employ Gujardt Brdhmans 
as priests. After childbirth a Bhdtia woman remains impure for a 
month and a quarter if the child is a girl and for a month and a half 
if the child is a boy. On the sixth the priest draws a cradle on 
a piece of paper and pastes it to a wall in the lying-in room and 
oders it sandalpaste, flowers, and cooked food in the name of Chhati 
or Mother Sixth. In the evening the child is presented with clothes, 
and, when the guests leave, each is given 5d. to 1b. (4-8 as.). They 
name their children on the sixteenth and cut their hair when they 
are five years old. When seven years old the boy is taken to 
the priest’s house and is there girt with the sacred thread. 
Their marriages are preceded by betrothals, they rub the boy and 
girl with turmeric at their houses, raise an earthen altar in the girl’s 
marriage booth, set earthen jars at its four comers, and pass a thread 
round them. A sacred fire is lit, and when the boy and girl have 
walked four times round the fire they are husband and wife. They 
bum their dead, the corpse-bearers being helped on the way by other 
mourners. They mourn ton days, on the eleventh day wheat flour 
balls OT'pinds are offered to the . deceased and thrown in a ranning 
stream. Tiicy feast Brdhmans on tlie twelfth, and their castefellows 
on the thirteenth. They do not allow widow marriage and settle 
social disputes by a casto council. They send their boys to school 
and are a wealthy rising class. 

Gujara't Va'nis are returned as numbering 2506 and os found 
over the whole district. They are believed to have come into the 
district within the last two hundred years and are divided into 
Humbads, Kbaddits, Lads, Mods, NAgars, Porvads, and Shrimfilis, 
each of which is again divided into Dasas and VisAs. The main 
divisions'neither eat together nor intermarry, and the subdivisions 
eat together but do not intermarry. Their home tongue is Gujarati, 
but most of them can speak pure Marathi like Brdhmans. It is some- 
times difficult either from their look or their talk to tell a Gujardt 
VAni from a Mardtha BrAhman. Their houses are of the better 
sort and they have a variety of metal vessels. They are vegetarians, 
living on rice, wheat, butter, pulse, vegetables, sugar, and milk, and 
they often prepare sweet dishes of wheat balls and cakes. They 
eat butter in largo quantities, and their casto feasts cost them over 
£4 (Es. 40) the hundred guests. Tlie men dress like Mardtha 
Brdhmans, and the women either like Mardtha Brdhman women in 
.the full robe and backed bodice or in Gujardt fashion in a petticoat 
or lunga, an open-backod Lodico, and an upper robe or odhni. They 
are clean, neat, sobeij, fr^gdl/ unA hardworking, and are shopkeepers, 
moneylenders, ;morohants,' .aiidipetty- dealera. On the sixth day 
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after the birth of a cMd they ■worship the goddess Ohhati or Moth er 
Sixthj name their children on the twelfth, and share their heads when 
they are between one or two months old They marry their girls 
before they are twelve, and, as they have to pay large sums to the 
girl’s parents, they do not marry their boys till they are between 
fifteen and twenty-fiva Widow marriage is forbidden, Theirprieats 
are Gujardt Brahmans and the^ have images of their gods in their 
hoimes. They settle social disputes at caste meetings and keep 
their boys at school till they learn to read and write a little and to 
cast accounts. They are a well-to-do class. 

Kai'sllika'pdis are returned as numbering 105 and as found only 
in Barsi and SboUpur. They are wandering beggars and petty dealers 
of Telugu extraction but they cannot tell when and whence they 
came into the district. They have no subdivisions. They speak 
Telugn amongtbemsolves and broken Mardtbi with others. They are 
dark, tall, and regular featured, and their young women are pretty. 
They live in poor houses and their.staple food is millet, pulse, and 
vegetables. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They dress 
like MarUthds, the men in big loose turbans, coats, waistcoats, waist- 
cloths, and shoes ; and the women in the full robe and backed bodice. 
They are .a hardworking, thrifty, and orderly people. Besides 
begging they sell sacred threads, necklaces of basil and rudrdkah 
beads, sandal grindstones, dolls, small metal and wooden boxes; 
looking glasses, metal ladles, and glass beads. They are religions 
worshipping- aU Hindu gods and goddesses. Their priests are 
Telang Brihmans to whom they show great respect. Their family 
deities are Btildji of Telangan, BhavAni, and Dnrga. They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and fesrivals and believe in witchcraft soothsaying 
and sorcery. They marry their girls before they are ten, and their boys 
before they are twenty. They allow child and widow marriage and 
practise polygamy. They born their dead and mourn ten days. 
They hold caste conncils, send their boys to school for a short time, 
and are a poor people. 

Eomtis^ are returned as numbering 2295 and as fonnd over tbq 
whole district except in Singola. They are said to have come for 
trade purposes "witnin the last two or three hundred years from 
the Bombay Kamdtak, Pengutbpattan, and Telangan. They say they 
had once six hundred family stocks or gotras but thot the number 
has dwindled to one hundred and one. The story of the decline in 
the number of family stocks is that once a lowcaste king ■wished to 
marry a beautiful Komti girl Kanika of the Ubhshatti femily. The 
girl refused his ofEer and the kingsentan army to bring her by force'. 
Kanika agreed to come bub asked that sbe might worship her family 
goddess. Her wish was granted. She bathed, kindled a great fire, 
walked round it several times, and threw herself in. Men of a 


Tlwt seveml dutinct clssses «e knows by the nanio ‘o£ Somti snceesU tb»t 
Komti M a country natno corretpondibg to Uniar meaning a Gujarit vilni or to 
M^An meMing abl4iw4r Yiti. The home. «£ .tbtf KomK Vinis must bo in the 
TctaguconsOT. pie sraulanty in sound snggceteHoihometb about 120 miles east 
MHaidaiabad. It seems probable that the name Xitoitlu is in origin the same as 
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bnndred and one familieSj eacli after offering a frnit or a vegetable to 
Nagareshvar the village godj leaped after her into the fire. The 499 
other families joined the king’s army and lost caste. The order in 
which the 101 devotees followed Kanika is preserved by the number 
of dough lamps which the members of the different family stocks burn 
when they worship Kanika, and a trace of the offering of a flower or a 
vegetable to Nagareshvar remains in the rule under which the use of 
some one fruit or vegetable is forbidden to the members of each family. 
The one hundred and one families are known by the name of Yaggin- 
v^ndlus or the injured and the remaining four hundred and ninety- 
nine by the name of Tagganvdndlua or the disgraced. A section 
of the 499, found in Madras but not in Sholdpur, are known as 
Bepdkvandlus who eat flsh and drink liquor. Of the one hundred 
and one family-stocks only eight are found in ShoUpur, Buchankula, 
Chedkula, Dhankula, Gundkula, Mdsatknla, Midhankula, Pagadiknla, 
and Pedkula, The members of these family stocks eat together but 
do not intermany. The Ldbhshattis, Kanika’s family, have die dout. 
Their memory is said to be preserved in Labh the traders’ name for 
the first measure. The commonest names among men are Bhumaya, 
Ndr^yan, Narsaya, Sangaya, Viraya, and Vithu ; and among women 
Ganga and Vitha. Mon add appa or aya that is father, and women 
amma or mother to their names. Komtis are tall and thin and 
proverbially black j as black as a Komti is a common phrase for 
a dirty child. The men wear the top-knot and moustache and 
sometimes whiskers but never the beard. Their hoipe tongue is 
Mardthi, very few speak Telugu. Most live in houses of the better 
class one or two storeys high with walls of mud, stone, or bricks, 
and tiled or flat roofs. If there are cattle in the house a servant is 
kept and including food is paid 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3 -5) a month. He 
also serves as a shopboy. They own cows, bullocks, Bhe-bnffaloes,and 
horses. Their house goods include copper brass and wooden boxes, 
stools, corn bags, cradles, handmills and stones, dinner plates, cots, 
bedding, carpets, and blankets.' They sre vegetarians, and their staple 
food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetables. Their holiday dishes are 
Spiced milk and gram cakes. They employ Brdhmans to cook their 
caste feasts, wear silk or woollen waistcloths when at their food, and 
dine from separate dishes. The ordinary monthly food expenses of 
a household of five, a man bis wife, two children, and one relative 
or dependant, living well but not carelessly, would be £1 to £1 12s. 
(its. 10-16).^ Both men and women dress like Deccan Brdhmans. 
The chief peculiarity is that the women wear a nosering adorned with 
a bunch of small pearls. Some women wear gold bead and pearl 
wristlets, and other head ornaments shaped like the sacred hel leaf, 
and rub their faces with turmeric. They keep rich clothes in store 


^ These and other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basb that 
the family has to bny retml the nain and other articles it uses. The actuid cash 
payments of the hulk of the middle aod lower orders who either grow grain or are 
wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore be considerably less than the estimates, 
^e figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough estimates of the value of 
the articles which under ordinary ^nrcumstances the difierent classes of the people 
consume. 
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for great occasions. A family of five sponds aboat £4 (Rs. 40) a 
year on clotlios. As a class Komtis arc hanlworlring, forbearing, 
sober, thrifty, oron-tompored, and orderly. Most of them arc grocere, 
dealing in spices, salt, grain, biittor, oil, molasses, and sugar. They 
also trade in cotton, hemp, and oil seeds. A few nro money- 
changers and lenders, writers, and husbandmen. Their women, 
besides looking after the house, help their husbands both in tho 
field and in the shop, and also grind and clean split pulse. Boys 
of ten or twolvo and oror help their fathers in their work. Those who 
Imvo no capital sorvo os shopboys at £1 10s, to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a 
year, and in time cither join their masters as partners or open new 
shops generally beginning by selling spices. KomtiB complain tW 
tho railway 1ms broken down their profits and made them poor. In 
spite of their complaints they ai-o in easy circumstances, able to 
borrow at twolvo per cent a year. Thoy claim n Ligber position 
blit Rink with Vnishyas. Thoy cat from Brtihmans only, and say 
that tlioy are Brahmans and have a right to perform the sistcen 
saCRimcntS or mnikdrt according to tho Veds. Deccan Br&hmans do 
not admit their claim and say thoy aro Shudms. Tho Komli trader 
rises carlv in tho morning, opens his shop, nnd sits in it till late at 
night. Tho women, besides minding the honso, help in tho shop, 
and tho children attend school. Komtis aro a religions people, 
and worship tho usual Brdhmanic gods and goddesses. Their 
family deities are Bnldji, Kanyakadevi, Nagareshvnr, Narsoba, 
Rdjeshvar, npd Virbbadra, all of whoso chief shrines are in Telan^n. 
All their ceremonies aro conducted by Doshnsth Brahmans. They 
keep tho usual Brdlimanic fasts and festivals and make pilgrimages 
to Benares, Ndsik, Pandlmrpur, and Tnljdpnr. Their goddess 
Kanika is or rathor lives in a metal watorpot whoso mouth is dosed 
with a metal cup. In tho watorpot aro a botolaut and a piece of 
turmeric root, nnd tho outsido of tho pot is marked with rod and 
turmeric lines, and is etnok over with red rice. Each family should 
have ono of snoh shrines of Kanika nnd worship hor on tho full- 
moons of Mdgh or Jannnry-Pebrunry, Philgm or Pebniniy-March, 
0/miVmorJrnvch-April,5Ar<£r8reorJuly-Augnst,JsAw»orSoptomber* 
October, Edrlik or October-Novembor, and Pansh or Docember- 
January. Thoso who havo no Kanika jar in the house worship 
tho god Yirbhudro. boforo beginning a mnrriaga In worshipping 
Virbbadra an oarthon wnterpot or chatti is divided into an upper 
and 0 lower half, and a piece of cloth is soaked in oil, twisted into a 
torch, lighted, and sot in the lower half of the jar. Tho lower holf 
is then placed in the upper halt and set on the head of tho mother 
of the boy or of tbo girl or of both in coso neither family has a Kanika 
inr in their house. IVith male and female relations they go to the 
tomplo of the village god, bow, and return in the same way as they 
wont carrying tho jar ivitb the lighted torch on their heads. . They 
then begin the marriage ceremony. Their religions guide or pant 
is tho Shnnkardohilrya Svami and Bhiiskar^chdrya a pupil of his is 
also now noknowlodgod os a guru. They have a separate teacher 
known ns iloMgura literally thb .Siu-freeing taocher who repeats 
verses to the pouitont to ensure his salvation* ^sin-freeing teacher 
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is by caste either a Brdbman or a Yaisbya. If be is a Brahman 
his disciples drint water in which his feet have been washed; 
if he is a Vaishya he pours a few drops of the water in which his 
feet have been washed on a pinch of cowdung ashes or. bhasm 
which they eat. A teacher is generally succeeded by his eldest son. 
If a guru dies without heirs the leading Komtis of a town where at 
least one hundred family stocks are represented meet and choose 
a new teacher. The family god of some families is Nagareshvar or 
the city god a form of Mahdder who is found only in cities where 
there are Komtis of at least one hundred himily stocks. His chief 
shrine is in the valley of the Kaveri. Some Komti men wear the sacred 
thread, others wear the ling, and others wear both the ling and the 
thread. The ling is worn as a purifying or diksha rite. A Jangam 
or Lingdyat priest cannot claim a wearing Komti as a Lingdyat. 
A ling-wearing father may ask a Jangam to invest his child with a 
ling immediately after birth, but this is done without any ceremony. 
The child can at any time give np wearing the ling. The son of a 
Knp-wearing father is not bound to follow his father’s practice. 
Lately in ShoMpur a hnp-wearing Komti died ; a Jangam claimed 
his body, but the other thread-wearing Komtis took it and burnt 
it with Br^hmanio rites. So also Komtis assume the sacred thread 
without ceremony, even without calling a Brahman. A father can 
present his son with a sacred thread at any time before the boy’s 
wedding. When a Komti father girds his son with a sacred thread 
the boy goes beg^g, beginning at his sister’s house, and asking his 
first alms from his sister’s daughter. Before he leaves their house 
his sister and her husband pour water over the boy’s hands. Among 
Komtis a man must marry his sister’s daughter however ugly or 
deformed she may be. So strict is the rule that if the sister is young 
the brother must wait until the sister gets a daughter and the 
daughter grows old enough to marry him. It sometimes happens 
that the parties do not agree, and a caste meeting is called to settle 
the dispute. Under no circumstances can the girl be given away 
without the consent of the boy’s parents. Among Komris a woman 
■pregnant with her first child is sent for her confinement to her 
parents’ house. When the child is bom a bellmetal plate is beaten, 
and the midwife sprinkles the babe with a handful of water. The 
mother and child are washed in warm water, the child’s navel cord is 
cut, the child is bound in swaddling clothes and laid beside the mother 
on the cot, and an old shoe is laid under its pillow to ward off evil 
spirits. Word is sent to the father’s family, who, if the child is a 
boy, distribute sugar among their relations. THe house where the 
child is bom is considered impure for ten days, and that no evil 
spirit may enter it, a couple of Deshasth Br&hmans are engaged 
to repeat verses every evening and are paid about a couple of 
mpees. Neighbouring Ennbi women, in the hope of getting a 
bodice or a robe, for ten days pour cold water in front of the 
house, or a water-carrier is employed to pour buckets full of 
water, and at the end of the ten. d^s 'is given a tnrban. A flower 
girl hangs a flower garland,, to a peg near the outer door, and a 
Jingar pastes a paper and tinsel fr^e hbove the door.' On the fifth 
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orjmnclivi Huy tho inolhor’s room is cowdungod, Iho cot is washed, 
and marked with lines of cement and rcdlcad, The inotlier and 
child are batliod and laid on the washed cot. At lamplight, a 
square is traced in the mothor’a room with redpowdor and in tho 
squnro the grindstone or piUa is laid. On tho grindstone a 
turmeric and redpowdor square is traced, and, in tho square, is sot 
a silver or gold embossed ploto or praiima of tho goddess I’dnchvi. 
A littlo lower than the plato aro set mokots of betel leaves and 
five kinds of cooked wheat, dishes of biscuits and fruit, a lamp, 
and two cakes. Oil and a wick aro put in llio lamp and lighted, 
and on llio cakes, cooked rico, pulse, and vegetables are laid. Tho 
midwife scats tho mother bosido her in front of tho grindstone, 
and worships tho goddoss Pdnehn calling lier to guard the child 
and its mother daring tho night. A wnshorwomau or partin 1$ 
called, nud ns Komtis do not touch a washerwoman sho is seated in 
an outer room, is given turmeric which she rubs on her faco, and 
redpowdor which she rubs on her brow, and is served with 
cooked food. Tho mother bows before hor, and the washerwoman 
if sho docs not wish to cat tho wholo of tho food, takes at least 
five mouthfuls and carries tho rest to her home. Tho day ends 
with a foast. On tho fifth day after a birth no married girl of 
tho family is allowed to remain in tho house. All aro sent to 
thoir httsb.atid's or kept for tho day and night at a neighbour’s 
or near relation’s. Any pregnant woman of tlio family is not 
allowed to remain in the Itouso for twolvo days after a birth. On 
tho sntvi or sixth tho fifth day ceremony is repeated. On tho tenth 
tho wholo house is cowdunged, tho mother aud child aro bathed, 
and tho cot is washed aud marked with red and white lines, and tho 
bath'Wator holo is filled, and five pounds or handfuls of rico wheat 
or jniriarolnid in tho midwife’s lap, and she is paid fivo copper, 
silver, or gold coins. On tho clevouth tho wholo of tho fathor's 
house is cowdunged, sacred tlircads niv changed, ond a mixture of 
cowdung, cow’s urine, water, curds, milk, nud sugar aro drunk by tho 
wholo household, and they and their wholo family becorao pure. 
If tho child is a girl sho is named on tho twelfth day and if a boy 
on tbo tbirteontb. On tbo morning of tbo twelfth male and female 
relations and tho midwife aro ciillcd to the houso. Each kinswoman 
brings a plato with a hooded cloak or kmchi, a bodice, a handful 
of wheat, and a botol packet. Seven elderly mothers amonfr tho 
guests have their faces and arms rnhhed with turmeric oud° red- 
powder rubbed to thoir brow. In an outer room a cradle is hung 
to tho rafters by ropes or chains, and clothes are spread in it. Tho 
mother is called and comes cither carrying tho child or followed by 
tho midwife with the diild in hor arms, and takes hor 8c.at on a wooden 
stool near tho cradle. Below tho cradlo a squai-o is drawn and in the 
square five wheat flour cakes nroplacod on five flour dishes, fivo lumps, 
and fivo biscuits are placed ono near each lamp. Oil and a wick «o 
?iT touched Tritli rodpovrdor and Hffhtcd. 

Web turmonc is handed to tho mother who rubs it on hor dieolcs 
and rubs rodpowdor on her brow. Then each Avomun guest nresonts 
the mother with turmeric, iinbs her -brow witb_ reapow^r, and 
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•touching the hem of the bodice with redpowder hands it to the 
mother and puts the hooded cloak or kunchi on the child. When 
the presenting is over the midwife brings a stone rolling-pin or 
mroanta and taking one of the hoods puts it on the stone and 
holding the hooded stone in her arms stands near the cradle. 
A. second woman stands on the other side of the cradle facing the 
midwife. The midwife says, Take Gropdl, and hands her the hooded 
rolling-pin, passing it over the cradle. The womap’ in takitig the 
rolling-pin - answers, Give Govind. She then passes' the rolling-pin 
back under the cradle and says. Take Mddhav. The midwife in 
receiving the stone says. Give Krishna, and lays it in the cradle. 
The child is then taken from the mother’s arm and treated in the 
same way as the rolling-pin. A' song is snug by the women pre- 
sent and the plates of the women who brought presents are fille i^ 
with sugar, betelnut, and baked jvwri grains or glmgria which are 
also handed among children. Then all both men and women are 
feasted. The chief guest is the child’s father, and the chief dish 
is gram cakes or pamnpoUs. Then money is given to the seven 
married women as well as to the BrAhmans who repeated verses 
during the last ten days. The child is shown to its father and the 
guests retire. After three months have passed the father’s mother 
takes to the mother’s house a present of betelnut, dry cocoa-kernel, 
dig, goddmbds or sweet preserved mangoes, cloves, patri or mace, 
nutmeg, betelnut and leaves, bodices for the mother and the grand- 
mother, and a hood for the child. She tabes her seat with the 
grandmother in the mother’s room. The mother with the child 
in her arms takes her seat on a wooden stool, and the father’s 
mother presents the mother with turmeric and redpowder, 
throws rice over her and her child, and fills her lap with sweet 
smelling rice. She touches the hem of one of the two bodices 
and presents the bodice to her and makes over to her the plate of 
spices. The mother’s mother is given turmeric and redpowder and 
presented with the other bodice. In return the mother’s mother 
presents the father’s mother with turmeric, redpowder, betel, and 
sugar or sweetmeats, and the father’s mother goes home. Next day 
from the father’s house kinswomen bring the mother and the 
mother’s mother a present of a robe and bodice, and a hood, a small 
coat, and a cap for the child. The mother’s lap is filled with a 
cocoanut, a handful of rice, dates, almonds, a betelnut, and turmeric 
root, and she is taken to the village temple, and, after thegod has been 
presented with a copper and a second copper waved round his head, 
the mother is placed before him, and with a long bow retires and walks 
to her husband’s. Three, five, or twelve months after this the boy’ s 
hair is clipped. On the hair-clipping day, on o’ low wooden stool 
set in an outer room of the house a bodicecloth is spread and the 
boy’s maternal uncle sits on the cloth with the child on his lap. The 
barber clips off the hair and musicians play sweet music that the 
child may nob weep. They leave top-knot and ear tufts, and the 
barber is given the bodicecloth.and spme wheat, and a dinner. The 
child is presented with new clothes pnd,ornam'ents, and is taken to 
the village temple ^companied'by music, and a packet of betel and 
1 ( 125-8 
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a copper are presented to the gfod. Die hair-cutting ends with a 
feast to relations friends and a few Brdhmans. 

Tlio thread-girding now forms part of the wedding. They say 
they used to hare a separate thread-giroing ceremony and gave it np 
because of its costliness, as the rule was that all the boy madeW 
begging which was sometimes overJElO (Es.lOO) had to be increased 
fourfold and given to the priests. Others say they gave np a separate 
thread ceremony becauso it was degrading for them as merchants to 
beg. According to n third acconnt the thread-^rding was given up 
becauso they rode on bullocks. TlieBrAhmana saidtheymustgiveup 
either the sacred thread-girding or the bnllook-riding. They preferred 
to giro up the sacred thread ceremony. Among Xomtis girls are 
married between seven and ten and always before they come of age; 
boys nro married between ten and Efteen. The cbiid's marriage 
occupies the parent’s thoughts from its earliest days. In families 
who have a young daughter the women, in consultation with the men, 
fix on some boy as a good match for the girl and either the girl’s 
father or other near male relations are sent to the boy’s house to see 
if they are willing to take the girl in marriage. The girl’s relations 
do not go straight to the boy’s house. They go to a ueigbbonr and 
n.sk the people if their neighbours think of marrying their boy. The 
neighbour goes to the bo^s, tells them that people with a marriage- 
fthle daughter have come to his, house, and ask if the boy’s parents 
wish to get a wife for their son. The boy’s father asks what is the 
stranger’s name, his home, his colling, and. how be is ofi. If be thinks 
the answers promising he asks the neighbour to bring his guest to 
his house to see the Iwy. The guest comes and is seated, on a carpet 
in the house. The boy is called by his father, and either stands 
before them or sits beside his father. The neighbour, on behalf of 
the gnest who sits qniet, asks the boy soyerol qnestions What 
Bobool ho is at and whothe learns, and makes him write, read a little, 
nndcast some accounts. Tho girl's fa^er veto ^ the 
house where ha waits till the ne|gbbo“r bnngs word that tbe 
bov’a fether is anxious to see tbe girl. The girl s father thanks the 
neighbour for the trouble be bos taken and goes home. The girl’s 
fa^er tells his house, people that the boy is a ^ood-looking youth 
fair, strong, and intelligent, that be rrads and writes well, and that 
the boy’s people are coming to see the girl. About a week after 
tbe boy’s father, with a relation or ^o, goes to a house near the girl’s 
and sends word by his host to the girl’s father that the hoy’s relations 
have come ahd wish to see the girl. Either the girl’s father or some 
onh from his house goes to thoneighbonr and brings the boy’s relations 
to the girl’s. They are seated on a carpet and the girl is called by 
her father, and the neighbour asks her what her name is, her mother’s 
name, how many brothere and sisters she has, makes her walk a 
little in front of them, and, when she has gone a little way off calls 
her genfly by her name to see jf she is quick of hearine.^ Then if. 
the girl is under seven she is stnpned, if she is ten or morf 'her bodice 
is taken off and the hair on her baok is examined, for if the hair 
grows in tbe fo™ ^ ffom tbe;boy’s father will die within 

a year of the wedding. - When, they have seen the girl tLy leave 
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saying they will let the girl’s father know their intentions. After 
consulting the people of their house and other relationSj the boy’s 
father seuds word in a week or so they will come to settle the marriage 
dates. On the day fixed the boy’s motei-nal uncle is sent for, and 
with the boy’s father and some elderly married women, goes to the 
girl’s house taking a plate with a robe and bodice, redpowder, and 
a packet of sugar cakes. At the girl’s the men are seated outside 
and the women go into the house. The girl’s family priest who has 
by this time come, sits near the men. The two fathers hand the 
priest the boy’s and girl’s horoscopes and he examines them. If the 
horoscopes agree each of the fathers gives the priest a handful of 
betelnuts and a half-anno, and the priest calls the girl. IVhen the 
girl comes, she takes her seat near the priest, and the boy’s father 
touches the girl’s brow with redpowder and hands her the robe and 
bodice. She goes into the house and puts on the clothes and comes 
and takes her seat as before near the priest. The hoy’s father hands 
her the packet of sugar cakes, and she bows first before the priest, 
then before the bo^s father, and then to the rest of the guests. 
She walks into the house followed by the boy’s maternal uncle, who 
asks the woman who came from the boy’s house if she has seen the 
girl. The woman looks closely at the girl and says. She looks a 
nice good girl who is certain to manage her husband’s house well. 
The girl’s mother then presents the woman with a handful of betel- 
■huts and she and the boy’s father and uneb withdraw. Next day 
the girl’s father and maternal uncle go to the boy’s house to fix the 
marriage dates. When they are seated, the boy’s father tells the 
neighbour, who serves as go-between, to ask the girl’s father how 
much he will give in cash or hunda, how much in clothes or Icarni, 
and how much in metal vessela The girl’s Mher is taken outside 
and the neighbour tells him the boy’s &.ther wishes that bis son 
should have £50 (Bs. 500) in money and as much in clothes. The 
girl’s father says he cannot afford to give so much, but is willing 
to give £10 (^. 100) for each. The boy’s father is told by the 
go-between that the girl’s father will give £16 (Bs. 150) in cash and 
the same in clothes. The boy’s father says No, the girl’s father must 
give at least £40 (Bs. 400) under both heads. The girl’s father says, 
I wish I could but am too poor. I will give £30 (Es. 300) in all, if 
the boy’s father does not agree to this I must put off my daughter’s 
wedding. When the boy’s father hears that the girl’s father, will 
give no more than £30 (Bs. 300) he comes to terms, and agrees to 
take £30 (Bs. 300), £15 (Bs. 150)in cash and £15 (Bs.'loO) in clothes. 
The girl’s father is told that the boy’s father agrees to the terms, and 
he is called in and takes his seat as before. An elder calls on some 
one to bring a paper and pen and draw up a list. If the families 
and parents do not belong to the same village the question arises 
where the wedding is to be held. After some talk it is generally 
settled that the boy’s party should go to the girl’s village. Then the 
■ list is made 'out. , At the top of the list comes the name of the 
family god, the names of the boy’s" and girl’s fathers, their villages 
and the list of articles to be presented to the girl and her parents and 
relations. The omamep^ generallj include for the hair five gold 
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SZL O'- chains, vdM„, and pafiyna*. 

J ho ■ 0 liM include a «lfc robe oi- sdtli, ton small robes or c/iWis, 
n pbl-bonlereil bodice, n turban, a ehefa or sbonlderclotli, and 
II bodice and robe for tbo girl's mother and bodices for near 
relations. * The number oE feasts to bo given to the girl’s relations- 
nro poncrally two. They are entered in tbe list and the following 
presents wbieb tbo girl’s fatbcrlms to give tbe boy, and tbe boy’s 
}iareiit.s and relations to tbe lioy’s fatber; £15 (Rs. 150) in cash, two 
turbans, a wnisfclofb, n gold-bordered silk waistclotli, n broadcloth 
ro.at, a Itirbnn, and shonldcrolotli, to bis iDolbor a robe and bodice, 
and liodices to fpmh n-hf ions. Threo fansts nro onfered to he given 
by tbo girl'.s iwrcnts to Iho boy’s parents and relations. The list 
<-onfnitiiiig iho girl's pmsenfs is signed by tbo boy’s fatber and 
Imndcfl to flic girl's, and tbo list with tbo boy’s presents is signed 
by tbo girl’s father and banded to tbo boy’s. Betel is served and 
ilio meeting is over. At both bouses stores of ornaments, clothes, 
supplies of grain, butter, sugar, bctolmits, and spices ore kid in and 
n wedding luoth is built. If tbo relations live in another village 
cni-<ls nro sent to thorn, asking them to tbo marriage of tboir child 
nt iho place nnd tirao ilsed. 2fot ovory one that is asked comes. 
Those who come nrrivo o day or two before tlic marriage. It tbo 
nmrrmgo is to take place on n Sunday, tho guests come on Friday 
evening. No special dish is prepared for Ibat evening, bnt instead 
of jrdri enkes llioy get wheat cakes or poli’n. If tbo boy’s relations 
go to tlic girl's villago for the marriage, they do not go straight to 
the village, but, baiting two or three miles off, end word to tho girl’s 
father timt tho boy nnd bis relations liavo coroo nnd liavo balled, 
Tho girl’s fntlior with music and kinspoople brings tbom to tbo village, 
and soHlos llicm in a lodging which ho has hiiod lor thorn, Tho doy 
before tho wedding from both hoii.ses a married girl, taking n plate 
irith gmm flour, turmeric, rodpowder, and oil, goes to tbo bouses 
of sovoral married women whoso husbands nro alive, called iel- 
fariieinit, Jays n little gmm flour, turmono, and rodpowder, and 
pours a litdo oil on tbo tbrosliold, and walking mto tbe house and 
setting tbo plate before tbo woman to be asked, says 'To-dav n 
feast of married women is hold nt onr honse. Be pleased to come ' 
'J’Jio woman who is asked fcikes a pinch of the gram flour, turmeric. 

and rodpowdorout of theploto, toshoi^^ 

and tbo girl goes to another bouso. In this way she asks five 
married women. ® »ot present the oil 

nnd turmono or tif£(?i«, but simply powders the doorwav nnd 
going into tbo house, asks them to come for the feast. wnintf 
g, i tU, .to I,™,. This fcfS! 

hid... Md .( ltotetoC»m’.k«M. TtoB«h„,„,S"‘ f' 
astrologer, niid otb_CT Br^mans come and are seated m m t 
blankets. Then either in tho marriage boll or on 
verandah four stools are set; three in n tine and the fourth f^°tr 
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priest close by at right angles to the three. The father comes 
dressed in a silk waistcloth and with a shawl either thrown round 
his shoulders" or tucked under his right arm. The mother comes 
in a rich silk robe and bodice, and the child in the usual cotton 
clothes, and they seat themselves on the three stools, the father 
next the priest, the mother on the father’s right, and the boy or 
girl beyond her. The priest touches their brows with redpowder 
and repeats verses. Then in the name of, that is as a shrine for, 
Varun the water god a brass waterpot or halash is filled with 
cold water, and in it are dropped a copper coin, some rice and a 
betelnut, five betel leaves are spread on the top, sandal lines are 
drawn on the outside, and flowers and rice, sugar, five packets of 
betelnuts and leaves, and a copper coin are laid before it. Then in 
the name of Ganpati, that is as a shrine for Ganpati, the priest takes 
a leaf plate, lays in the middle of it about a pound of rice, and seta a 
betelnut on the rice, and lays before it flowers rice and sandal. 
In front of the betelnut are laid a dry cocoa-kernel filled with 
molasses or gulkitohre, five betel packets, and eleven coppers. After 
the worship is over, the astrologer takes away the betdnnt Ganpati 
and the priest takes away the waterpot Varun. Then a potter or 
Khumbhstr comes bringing about twenty-six earthen pots all white- 
washed and marked with red lines, of which six are lids or yelnis 
properly neinw. He places the twenty pots and five of the covers under 
‘‘a cover in a corner, and he places a pot and a cover near where the boy 
and his parents are sitting. The priest takes a new winnowing fan 
and places in it the earthen pot which was set near the boy and his 
parents. In the pot he places the betelnut and a piece of turmeric 
root rolled round with thread, and on the fan near the pot are laid 
anewbodiceandrobe, acocoanut,and nine betel packets, and four 
copper coins are laid before the fan and worshipped. The hems of 
the mother’s robe and of the father’s shawl are knotted together, 
they rise from their seats, the father takes the earthen pot in his 
hands and the mother the fan, and they lay them near the family 
gods. A lighted brass lamp is set close by and fed with oil. The 
girl’s maternal uncle unties the knot in the father’s and mother’s 
clothes, and they go and sit as before near the family priest. The 
five married women now go to the girl’s parents and are seated on 
wooden stools. The girl’s mother offers them turmeric and red- 
powder and the lap of each is filled with wheat or rice, a betel- 
nut, and a copper coin. This ends the worship and the priest 
retires. Then two handmills are washed and rubbed with turmeric 
and redpowder. Bound the neck of each of the grindstones a 
turmeric root and a few grains of rice are tied in a piece of cloth. 
Turmeric is put in one of the mills, ground into powder, and taken 
in a brass dish mixed with oil and wetted with cold water, and rubbed 
on the girl except on her head. Then the girl and her father and 
mother are made to stand in a line on wooden stools at one corner of 
the marriage hall and five waterpots are set round them and a thread 
is passed five turns round the pots. The five married women then 
bathe the girl and Kcr parents and they go into the house. Some 
wet turmeric is put into a brass cop, and set in a plate along with 
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fl iandful of cUhn betelnat, and, willi malo an,! i ,■ 

and music, is taken to the bov’s. As mrtottli!T"^ relations 
mmed w^men carry on tb7h«.ar£ 
y/inyarffwbitewasbed, marked zritli red lines, 
water. Attim boy’s bouse they are seated on a Sp?LtJ 
marriage hall, and the boy comes out and sits on a iL wooden 
stool, and tho unnenc powder brought by the girl’s relations is 
rubbed on his body either by his sister or- by the five manied 
women or mdsins. If a rupee is dropped in each of tho irater- 
pots brought by tho girl’s relations, the women who brought the 
pots on their heads keep tho rupee and make over tho pots to the 
boy’s relations. If instead of a rupee, only two bodices are given 
the pots are taken back with the bodices, after the wafer is ponred 
out. Tho boy and his father and mother are bathed as at the 
girl’s, and they go into the house and dress. When the hath is 
over, the prl’a relations retire. _ The fire married women and 
tho guests all dine. When dinner is over, tlio girl’s relations and 
fiiends start, accompanied by the family priest, to ask guests for 
tho marriage. They firsfrgo to the village temple, and setting a 
few grains of rice mixed with redpowder, a copper, and a betelnot 
before the god ask him to attend the marriage. They then go to the 
houses of relations. When they enter a house, they call the house 
owner by name, and, when ho comes, the family priest gives some grains 
out of the rico cup into his hands and he stands with joined hands,'- 
wMIe the girl’s famor also with joined hands asks him to his house 
for the god-pleasing, and boundary worship,- and for his daughter’s 
marriage. The head of the house, w-hether he means to come or 
not, says Hare, Yery good. "When they have asked all the guests 
they return homo. The same is done at both the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s. 'Thon the women, accompanied^ by the priest’s wife, 
go round asking the women guests and with the same forms 
as the men. About lamplight time from the girl’s house word is 
Bont to the men and women guests that everything is ready for 
startinw. T^on the guests com both men aad women go in 
nrocesaon with tho priest, his wife, and music to ast god. 

They first go to the boy’s house, ana, stonding nt some distance, 

send word to the boy’s party thot the girl’s fethor IS waiting for them ; 

« 1. JX nnh nfl'filiOV Stsintin^ cf.nMt 


a betelnat, and copper wms oerore wo goo, mase a bow, and retire, 
the boy’s party to the bo/s lioase and the girl's party to the girl’s 
house. About nine at night the prls male and female relations 
accompanied by their fomily priest and mu«c, with a plate S' 
inff atnrban,awmstoloth,fiowergar ands anda nosegay, a 


ingatnrban,awmstcloth,fiower gm-iands anda aosega^TcMoZT 
sngir and honey, a pot fuM of water, bet^S SnSS 
d snhdal and redpowder, go to some house or temr,l« “i.!!.!- 


a little sugar ““'‘"''“'y' ' '• 7 *^ “'’''einut and leaves 
cash and sandal and o’* temple Xe 

there is a largo emp^ mesib to fhe 

hoy’s house. The boy’s &thj, taking betelnut, leaves and . n 
seats the boy on horseback, and, .with relations and friends f 
tho place where tho girls relations are assontblod. 'Pjm j, ’ 
seated in the midst of the assombly and thontbpygnog,® faVthet 
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seats. Then the boy and the boy’s priest move to where the girl’s 
priest is seated The girl’s priest calls to the girl’s parents, and the 
girl’s father sits in front of the boy and the girl’s mother stands 
to the left of her husband. The prl’s father unwinds a couple of 
turns of his own turban, and hangs it round his neck, letting the 
gold end fall down his back. A pinch of rice is laid on the carpet 
before him and a betelnnt is set on the rice, and the father worships 
it. Then a plate is laid before the boy, who puts his feet in the 
plate and the girl’s mother pours water over his feet and the girl’s 
father washes them. Then the girl’s father pours milk, curds, honey, 
sugar and butter over the boy’s feet, the mother pours water, the 
father rubs them, and the girl’s mother wipes them. The girl’s 
mother traces a square with redpowder round the boy’s feet and 
makes a round dot or ihipha in the middle of the square. The 
girl’s father rubs sandal on the boy’s brow, worships him as the god 
N^rayan, and gives him a rich waistcloth and turhan to wear, 
throws flower garlands round his neck, sets a bunch of flowers in 
his turban so that they fall over his right cheek, offers him a pinch 
of sugar which he eats, and gives him the cash allowance or 
hmda. Then the girl’s parents retire. The girl’s and boy’s father 
or their near relations distribute money among Brahmans and betel 
packets are handed both among male and female relations. If the 
boy’s mother has come, her lap is filled by the girl’s mother with 
* rice and a cocoanut, and the other women are given half a dry 
cocoa-kernel filled with molasses. This is repeated by the boy's 
mother, and again the women guests are given dry cocoa-kernel 
and molasses. All prepare to start. Fireworks are let off, they 
return to their homes, and the day’s ceremony is over. On the 
morning of the marriage day the boy’s father and mother, with 
kiuspeople, friends, and music, taking with them a bodice and robe, 
rice, dry cocoa-keniel, turmeric roots, almonds, betelnuts, and dry 
dates, silver anklets, gold wristlets, and a necklace or sari, go to 
the girl’s house, and are seated in the marriage hall. The boy’s priest 
asks the girl’s priest to bring the girl. When the girl comes, she is 
seated next to her own family priest. The boy’s father folds his 
turban round his neck letting the gold border fall down his back, sets 
a betelnut on a pinch of rice, and touching his eyelids with water 
worships the betelnnt. The boy’s fether touches the girl’s brow 
with redpowder and presents her with a robe and bodice, and she 
goes into the house, puts them on without passing the end of the 
robe back between her feet, comes out, and takes her seat. A 
goldsmith comes and decks the girl with ornaments and the boy's 
father fills her lap with cocoanut, diy dates, almonds, and betelnuts, 
and the girl walks into the bouse. Betel is served and the ceremony 
is over. "When the boy’s father returns home, the girl’s brother 
and other relations with music go to the boy’s. The girl’s sister 
carries in her hands a plate with two Eghted lamps in it, and her 
brother carries a second plate with flower garlands. I^en they reach 
the boy’s house, they are seated on carpets in the mamage hall. 
The boy is called,. conies dressed, and takes his seat before them on 
a wooden stool. ^ The girl’s brother throws the flower garland round 
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the boy’s ueck and sets a bunch of flowers in his tnrbau. He is 
then offered a cup of sugared milk. After drinking the milk 
he starts on horseback for the girls’ with a band of Icinspeoplo 
and music. The boy’s sister, who is called the hamvli or best maid, 
walks behind the horse canying a lighted brass lamp, whose wick 
is made of black cotton cloth and not like ordinary lamp wicks of 
cotton. The procession halts in front of the village temple, when 
the boy alights, and pladng a copper and a packet of betelnut and 
leaves before the god, goes round the temple-once, remounts, and 
the procession goes on. When it reaches the girl’s house the girl’s 
brother asks the bridegroom to alight, and he stands facing the 
door. The girl’s mother takes a handful of cooked rice mixed with 
curds, waves it round the boy’s head, and throws it to the boy’s 
right. A servant from the girl's house takes a cocoanut and waving 
it round his head dashes it in pieces, and throws it to the boy's 
right and left. Then the girl’s mother takes a copper waterpot 
marked with cement and red lines, fills it with cold water, pours a 
little of the water on the boy’s feet, rubs some on his eyes, and 
throws the rest on one side. The boy's relations throw a robe 
over the pot and the girl’s mother takes the robe. The boy walks 
into the marriage hall and stands till the girl’s brother asks him 
to sit on the carpet. Learned Brdhmans and the clerk and headman 
of the village are sent for. Meanwhile the girl’s father asks the boy 
to take off his turban, coat, and shouldercloth. When he has done" 
this, the girl’s lather presents the boy with a rich silk gold-bordered 
waistcloth. The boy puts it on and sits on a low wooden stool. 
The priest goes into the house and brings out the girl who is 
dressed in a rich cottoh rohe and bodice and loaded with gold 
silver and pearl ornaments, and seats her on a low wooden stool on 
the boy’s left Then the priests of both houses sit near, and one of 
them, taKng a sacred thread, repeats verses over it, and hands it to 
the boy who puts it over his left ^onlder so as to fall on his right 
side. The hoy and girl are then seated close to each other on low 
wooden stools on the earth altar, which is one span high and nine 
spans Bciuare having nine steps behind each step shorter than the step 
below it. On the top step a hall of earth is laid and in the ball a 
mango twig is stuck ; and before the twig and the ball turmeric and 
redpowder are laid. Five bamboo or htlah sticks are set round the 
altar and four more on the top of it, and five millet stalks or haiba 
bundles are spread over it. Five plantain stems are tied to the 
five bamboo posts and three to the right of the altar. Three rows 
of five earthen pots and three covers in each row, are to the 
right of the altar and two ranges of five pots each to the left with 
rice in all five rows. The girl's priest asks the, girl’s mother to 
bring fire from the house, and either she or some other married 
woman brings fire on a plate covered with a bunob of mango twigs 
and gives it to the priest The priest gives her a redpowto bos, 
and, she, touching her brow with the powder, takes away the plate. 
The sacred fire is lit on the altar and the boy feeds it with clarified 
butter the girl touching his arm. Rice is cooked in a small metal 
pot over the fire, and the boy and girl leave their seats and go 
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tind sit ns boforo in tlic mnrringo Imll on llic carpet. A little 
cooked rico, curds, nud honey arc put on the boy’s and girl’s 
right hands, and they sip them. This ceremony is called 
wmlhujmrh or tlio lioncy sipping. Their lmnd.s and mouths 
are ^vnshed, and tlio boy's father presents tho girl with tho 
car ornaments called hd/iV, necklaces or nittshis ; bracelets 
called Ic/tkans and vnlm, and anklets called jvtijans. She is 
given a rich gold-bordered robe, and sho and the boy are made 
to stand opposite one another on tho altar, with betel packets in 
their joined hands, and a cloth held hela-ccn them with a red 
central square luck}* cross or namli. Tlio boy and girl stand 
touching the cloth with the tips of their fingers, and keeping their 
eyes fixed on the red luck}* cniss or imndt. Coloured rico is handed 
to guests and the priests begin clianttng verses. As soon ns tho 
last ver.»e is over, the guests throw rice over the couple, and they 
arc husband and wife nnd tbc mnsic cea«es. Tho boy and girl nro 
se.aled on the low wooden stools on whicli tlicy wore standing. 
Five castemcn belonging to different family i-tocks or pofrfl.s from 
the boy and tho hoy's maternal uncle, and the girl’s'fnthor nnd 
maternal uncle, are c-illed nnd take their seats round tho hoy 
and girl. They hold a c<itton tlire.id in their thnmb joints pass 
the thre.id five tiiuc.s round nnd again four liiiies holding tho 
thre.id a little below the thumb joint**. The thread is cut in tsvo 
laid in a lucfal jilate, nnd worshipped by tbc b'n' nnd girl witb curd.s, 
milk, lioncy, .siig.ir, nnd butter. A copjier coin’, two turmeric roots 
called horn h or ijivhUtf, nnd t wo betelnnt s nre put over the thre.ids and 
the two thrc.adH nre taken nnd tho thread of five strands along with 
a tunncric root is tied by tho Ilrdhman to llie boy's right wri.st 
nnd the thread of four strands round tho girl’s loft wrist with tho 
other turmeric root . 'I'lic'c nre c.alled rirt'ih lunVam or wedding 
brncclefH. ^foncy from both bouses is gathered and handc'l 
among Hr-llnnnns c.ach of whom gets l|rf. to 1«. (1-8 os.) nnd 
other beggars from l<l. to J»7, (|-Jo.). After tlie money has 
been banded, the* boy nnd girl take tbeir seat-s on tbe carjiot in tbo 
innrri-igo liall. The boy and girl pnt on tbe rlotbes they were 
drcs=cd in before the marriage, and amnse themselves by rubbing 
eaeb otber’a faces with wet turmeric. Th<*y are then given betol- 
leaf roll* or siir/ts. The hoy catches one end of tho rolled leaf in 
his teeth nnd the girl bites off the other end. The girl in her turn 
catches one end of the rolled leaf in lier teeth nnd tho boy bites 
it off. In liko iimnner dry cocoa-keriie! or h'ltlx, and cloves nro 
iiilten. Then n few girls nde with the girl nnd a few hoys witli 
the boy anti jilay games of odds nnd ovens or rVilrbi. I’lio boy 
bolds a’bntelnnt in liis closed bands and the girl tries to Inko it from 
liitn, nnd the girl is given a beleliint whicli she holds fast in both 
iicr hands anil the boy is told to take it from her. If tho boy 
pnccccds it i.s well, if not lie is Innglied at. The gnests, including 
tho boy'a parents nnd rolntioiis, nre given a handful of betclnnts and 
leaves and retire. The five men of five different family stocks nnd 
the five married women or /nornsiiw, nnd male nnd femitle relations 
nro feasted at both littii'-es. When the guests begin to dine, tho 
Iicms of tho parewt'j’ clolliei* nre tied together. The father bikes a 
r lW-0 
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metal pot Witt clarifi^ totter m it and goes ponring it in an 
unbroken lino round the diners. Some Komtis instead of pourinK 
butter, pour water and present the butter to the priest, with 
uncooked nca or slidha. In the presence of tho guests the boy 
and girl dine from the same plate, and at -times feed ono another, 
^ter they and the guests have dined packets of betelnut are 
handed round. The boy is taken on horseback to his house by tho 
girl 8 relations, the horse is left there, nnd the girPs relations return. 
This closes the marriage day. On tho mornmg of tho second day 
the girl’s father and his priest, taking some boys with them nnd a 
silver cop containing red rice and a mpee, go to tho hoy’s houso 
with mnsia They are seated in the marriage hall on a carpot and tho 
boy’s father sends for bis relations. When they have come nnd taken 
their seats, the girl’s father taking wot rcdpoivdor danbs tho brows 
' of the boy's father’s priests or mahdjang, and of tho othor guests, 
A few grains of red rice from the silver cup and tho rnpeo arc given 
to the boy’s father, and the cup is passed round, each gnest taking 
out of it e couple or so of rice grains. When tho cup bus passed 
all round, the guests retire, including the girl's father who returns 
to his own honse. Women from the girl’s boose start accompanied 
by maaio, taking with them the metal waterpot, a dish, fire brass 
boxes bolding red and scented powders, a foot'cleaner or vajri, half 
a cocoa-kernel, and a bodice, and a high wooden stool. When they 
are seated they place the wooden stool near them nnd tho hoy is 
called and seated on it. The girl’s mother tokos a plato and 
ing the boy’s feet over it, ponrs water over them, rnbs them mih 
tho metal toot-cleaner, and wipes them dry with a bodice- 
cloth. The boy then retires. His mother is called nnd_ served in 
tie same way as the boy, and she too in her turn roHres, Then 
the girl’s mother returns to hor bonso, taking witbber tho boy’s 
mother and bis other kinswomen. The guests avo seated in tho 
marriage ball and the boy nnd girl aro seated near them, nnd they 
play together rubbing turmeric nnd scented powders called halaiulni 
on one another’s faces. An invitation to dinner is sent to tho boy’s 
father, ond ho comes in comymny with those who Lave received 
red rice grains from tho girl’s father. When they come they n« 
feasted nnd presented with betel and flowers ; sweet smelling oil 
is rubbed on thoir hands, and redpowdor is sprinkled over their 
bodies. A woman from tho girl’s house goes to invito women 
guests and returns with them. Tho boy nnd girl are seated on 
low wooden stools in tho presence of tho women guests, who dine 
. nnd each party in tom sing bantering verses, Tho boy nnd girl 
feed one another at interwls. Tho insido is cut ont of a cake 
and some of tho brides kins womoo, witbont letting her know, 
drops the rim round the boy a mother’s neck either from behind 
or while she is serving cakes to tho guests. If tho boy’s mother 
is a quiet woman, she sots tho cako on tho ground, if sho is 
playful sho mkos it in her hands, and, leaving her scat, goes 
and drops it over the head of some ono of tho girl’s relations 
a^s over two hours. After difnor are 
served with betel m the s.inio way a.s the men after their dinner 
and-rctiro with tho boy. In the evening como.s the riMraf nr boys’ 
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f^st when the girl’s relations with mnsio bring on servants’ and 
kinswomen’s heads, metal plates filled with sweetmeats, toys, birds, 
and fruit, and a high paper stoo or chaurang with paper cups 
fastened to it, holding sweetmeats, and, on the middle of the stool, 
a little stick with gold plumes and flowers. They leave these in the 
boy’s house and retire. On the third day comes the sdda or robe 
ceremony. In the early morning, the girl’s fether asks the boy’s 
father to bring his kinspeople and friends for the sdda or robe 
ceremony. When they come they are seated in the marriage 
hall, and the boy and girl play with turmeric and sweet smelling 
powders. They are then made to stand on low wooden stools in 
a comer of the marriage hall, five waterpots are set round them, 
and filled with hot water and redpowder. The five married 
women pour on the couple water from the five pots and the boy 
and girl are given dry cocoa-kernel to chew, which they throw 
on one another after they have chewed. Hot water is brought in a 
bathing tub and the boy and girl are bathed, rubbed, and presented 
with new clothes. Then the boy’s father and other near relations 
stand and are bathed by the girl’s mother, and after their bathing 
is over the girl’s mother bathes her own kinswomen. The girl’s 
parents are then bathed by the women of the house, and they, along 
with the boy and girl and the boy’s parents, sit on low wooden stools 
in the veranda with their priests and other Brahmans. The girl’s 
father presents the boy with a new dress, and the girl’s mother and 
father, taking their daughter’s right hand by the wrist, place it in 
the boy’s hands, telling him to centre his love in her and to treat her 
kindly. The boy clasps the girl’s hand in his and promises to treat 
her well. The girl is then in like manner made over to the boy’s 
parents, who present her with some head ornaments called nag 
gondds or vmiicha sdj. The boy’s mother and near kinswomen are 
presented with bodices. Then the boy, seating the bride before him, 
mounts a horse, and, accompanied by kinspeople, goes to the village 
temple and from the temple to his house. Before they enter the 
house a cocoannt is waved round their heads and dashed to pieces. 
The boy and the girl are seated on a carpet in the house 
near each other, the girl to the left of the boy. The boy’s 
priest makes a woman’s face of wheat dough and sticks the 
back part of it on to a metal pot, or he sticks dough on to a 
metal pot and outs a female face in the dough and covers the pot 
with a robe and bodice, and decks the face with a married woman’s 
head and neck ornaments. He heaps rice in front of the face 
and hides the neck ornament called vajratika in the rice. The 
face is worshipped as the goddess Lakshmi. Before her are 
placed red and other powders, rice, betel, sugar, and 6d. to 10s. 
(Es.^-fi) in cash, and, with a low bow, the boy and girl and the 
boy’s parents leave their seats. The boy’s father asks the boy what 
he has brought with him, ho answers, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
girl is asked how she came ; she answers, With gold and silver foot- 
prints bringing happiness, joy, and plenty to my husband's home. 
The girl is then told to see if there is anything in the heap of rice. 
She seai’ches and says,- 'Behold, I have brought wealth, and takes 
out the gold ornament. . She shows it to tho people. They ask what 
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R is and slie answers a gold necklace. They tell her to bind it 
ronnd her neck and with the necklace to bind round her neck long 
life, happiness, 'and oliildren. She puts on the nec^ace saying 
Talhhin, So bo it. The boy and girl go before each person present, 
bow before them, and ask thoir blessing. Some do not allow them 
to bow down, some speak kind words, and others, especially the 
girl’s kinswomen, sad at parting with her clasp her in their arms, 
weep, and shower blessings on her. The boy and girl return on 
horseback to the girl’s. A cot is laid in the marriage hall and 
spread with a carpet. On the carpet are laid in a line twenty-six . 
betel packets each packet holding tWrteon leaves, thirteenbetelmits, 
and a pinch of turmeric. On the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
packets is laid a hall of wet turmeric. The hoy and the girl sit on 
the cot in front of them, and, taHng a piece of cotton thread about 
twenty Ifoet long, fold it in a hank a foot and a half long, knot it 
thirteen times, hoy two balls of turmeric m the mid^e of it, and 
offer it sandal paste, rice grains, and flowers. _ This thread is 
called the mvjmdora. Then the two wed^ng wnstlets or kator 
to which the turmeric roots are tied are taken off and laid near the 
mviumdora. Tivo small pieces of palm or tad leaf and five black glass 
beads are laid on each of the twenty-six betel packets and woraW 
with sandal and rice. The hoy’s priest ties the mjumdora -to the 
cirTs right wrist, and, so long as her wedded life lasts, it remains on 
wrist, and is renewed on every SanMnt m January. 
girl then leave their seats and the twonty-sii betel 
termerio powder, the tdd leaves, and the Week '5* 

to fomilies of different family stocks, who hold it Inoky and send it 

S3» in <»»vill.g.lta b.1.1 Md b»d. Sf ■’X 

The hov and girl m and stand on the altar, and worship the aUar 

SdSS of eaWpots; the girTs ^ff^VS^kes 3 
with a i4e and pulls the boy by bis sbonldor^tb, who takes hdd 

of a bundle o» EAoulders 

maternal ancles of tte boy 

and dance and thr When the dance is over the boy 



nd relations. When they reaon tae ooys nouse ms mother takes 
he ffirl by her hand and leads her over the whole house showing 
he stores and other rooms where pots, grain, oil, and ornaments 
re kept stating, at the same time, what each pot or' box contains. 
(Then this is over the boy’s end girl’s parents each at their own 
oMe bow out the guardian of the marriage hall and the other 
larriage gods by throwing red rice over them. The winnowing fan 
1 given to the priest, and the boy’s parents feast the girl’s parents 
I her other relations. The girl’s father is given a rupee and 
ame rice, and they go to the bi^’s house, where a feast is held, 
jter they have dined and dressed rea"colonr is prepared and 
prinkled on both the men and women guests and they return to 
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their homes. This finishes the marriage ceremony. About a couple 
of months after, on a lucky day, tiie boy and girl are presented with 
wood and metal toys. These toys are brought with music to the 
boy’s and girl’s housesby the kinswomen of the people who give them. 
At the toy-giving time the boy is also presented with a turban, and 
the girl with a robe and bodice. Their marriage expenses cost a boy’s 
father £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500) and the girl’s father £60 to 
£60 (Rs. 500-600). 

When a girl comes of age a woman takes her to her parent’s house. 
Then with her parents, relations, and friends she goes to her 
husband’s house with music, and a plate filled with turmeric and red 
powders, rice, betelnut and leaves, nutmeg, jnace, cloves, and carda- 
moms, a bodice and robe, and a chaplet of fiowers or jalidanda. 
When they reach the boy’s house they are seated. The girl is seated 
on a low wooden stool, and the boy’s mother, from a distance, throws 
on her wet turmeric and redpowder which the girl rubs on her 
cheeks and brow and offers to other married women present, who 
rub it on their cheeks and brows. The boy’s mother lays before 
the girl a robe and bodice, and the girl goes into some room, and 
puts them on and again tekes her seat. She ties the chaplet of 
Bowers to her brow, and holds in her right hand a sandalwood doll 
which has a baby doll in its arms. The girl's lap is filled with about 
half a pound of rice, betelnuts, almonds, dry dates, and dry cocoa- 
hemel, and she is given a packet of betel and spices to chew. Other 
women are offered betel packets, and the girl’s mother and kinswomen 
go and return with plates full of sweetmeats to the boy’s house. 
At the boy’s the girl is seated on a low wooden stool in a wooden 
frame. The guests take their seats and betel is served to them. 
The girl rubs her palms with wet turmeric, and, without looking 
behind, plants them on the wall. The guests all retire. The 
girl’s mother cooks at her house rice, pulse, pickles, wafer 
biscuits, sugared milk, and sweetmeats, and putting on silk 
woollen or fresh washed cotton clothes takes the dishes on the 
heads of married women to the boy’s house. At the boy’s tlfe 
girl’s mother and kinswomen serve these dishes to the boy’s 
family and their near relations and friends offer them betel 
and retire. At night, except that the girl sleeps on a carpet or 
blanket apart from the other members of the family, nothing special 
is done. On the second morning the girl’s mother goes to the boy’s 
with sweet milk, wafer biscuits and pickles, and a fresh flower 
chaplet or jdliddnda, turmeric, redpowder, almonds, dry dates, rice, 
cocoa-kernel, and music. When she reaches the boy’s, she calls the 
girl and seating her in the wooden frame presents her with the three 
dishes, which she eats with one or two children from the house. 
When she has eaten the dishes, the girl washes her hands and month 
and sits in the frame. She is given turmeric and red_ powders, and 
the flower brow-chaplet, and her lap is filled. The girl ties her old 
chaplet to the doll’s brow and fills her lap and rubs turmeric and red 
powder on her cheeks and brow. The mother retires without music 
and the players go to their homes. On the third day the second day 
ceremony is repeated, " On the morning of the fourth day a plantain 
stem is tied to each of the four posts ot the wooden frame, the girl 
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and her doll are bathed in tiie morning early by the boy’s' kins* 
women, and she is dressed in a new robe and bodice. Tho girl’s mother 
father and kinspeople bring to the boy’s, with music, a turban, 
robe, bodice, rice, fire specimens of fruit, fiye turmeric roots, red- 
powder, five betelnnts, five dry dates, and almonds. The boy and 
girl are seated in the frame on low wooden stools, and the boy’s 
mother taking rice and fruit fills the laps of the girl and of her 
relations. The girl’s mother, going in front of the boy and girl, 
throws rice over their heads and the musicians play. The girl's father, 
touching the hem of the tnrban with redpowder, gives it into the boy’s 
hands. He rolls it round his head, and the girl’s mother, touching 
the hems of the robe and bodice with vermilion, presents them 
to the girl who retires, pnts them on, and again takes her seat. The 
mother throws flower garlands round the boy’s neck, sets a bunch 
of flowers in his tnrban, and tying the flower chaplet round the girl’s 
brow fills her lap with fruit. A cocoannt is given to tho boy and 
be lays it in the girl’s lap. The guests retire. A few Brahmans 
and men and women guests are feasted. On the fifth day a few 
Brsthmans are asked to kindle the sacrificial fire and to dine at tho 
boy’s house. When the BiAhmans come the boy and girl batho 
and sit on low wooden stools, and the sacred fire is lit the Brdhmons 
and priests repeating verses. When the verses are over the boy and 
girl are seated near each other on low wooden stools, and their 
bodies are rubbed with sweet smelling oils and powders, and they 
are bathed with hot water. Then they are dried and dress in their 
usual clothes. Then the ^rl’s parents and kinspeople arrive with 
music, bringing a plate with a tnrban and a pair of waistcloths, a 
bodice, and a robe and flowers, including garlands, chaplets, a nose- 
gay, fruit, turmeric and redpowders, date.s, nnd almonds and rice. 
The men sit in the veranda with the plate before them, nnd tho 
women go into tho house. The boy and girl are called end they 
sit near each other in the middle of the assembly. The girl’s 
father takes a few grains of rice from the plate, sticks them on 
the boy’s and girl’s brows, and throws them over their bends. 
The girl is handed a little turmeric and redpowder. She mbs the 
turmeric between her eyebrows and the redpowder a little above 
in the middle of her brow. The girl’s father gives the boy a 
waistcloth which he puts on, and a tnrban wb’ch the boy rolls 
round his head. The girl is given a robe and bodice and she retires, 
■puts them on, and again seats herself. • A flower garland is throvm 
round the bo/s nook, a nosegay is given in his Iwnds, a bunch of 
flowers is hung from his tnrban, and the chaplet of flowers is tied 
round the girl's brow and her lap is filled. He hands tho boy a 
cocoanut, which ho lays in tho girl's lap. Then, with a party of 
kinspeople, tho boy and girl ^ and bow before the village god. 
Tho mnsicians walk first, behind them comes tho boy on whoso right 
and loft walk two mon holding state umbrellas over his head, and 
a few kinsmen follow. A few paces behind them, also with two 
umbrellas held over her, timidly walks tho young girl partly hiding her 
face. From the villo^ temple they go to tho girl’s, and bow baore 
her family gods and the elders of tho house. ''Thoy are given a feast 
and rolurn to the boy’s where a second feast is held. At this feast the 
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girl serves a few of her caste people with butter, and, after they have Chapter III. 

dined, retires with a packet of betelnut and leaves. About eight at ", 

night the girl’s relations go to the boy’s house with a cot, bedding, People. 

pillows, a white sheet, a quilt, and a plate with spice boxes and bags Tbadees. 

and flowers.^ On reaching the boy’s, the women are seated on carpets, Komtis. 

and the cot is laid and bedding is spread in the room prepared for 

the couple. The boy’s sister calls to him and he comes with a turban 

on his head. A low wooden stool is set near the cot and the boy is 

seated on the stool. The washing pot or tast is placed in front of 

the boy and he holds his feet over it. The girl comes near, pours 

water over his feet, and mbs them with the foot scraper or vajri, 

dries them, marks his brow with redpowder, and sticks rice over 

the powder. She throws flower garlands round his neck, hands him 

a nosegay, and offers him sweet milk. He sips a little and sets it 

on the gi’onnd, and afterwards offers it to his wife when they are 

left alone. She offers him a betel packet, the women withdraw 

and the boy shuts the door. For some time, often for hours after, 

the pair are not left in quiet, young married women and children 

knocking at the door and telling them to open. Next day the 

boy and girl are taken to the girl’s house, a feast is held, and 

the boy is presented with a waistcloth. Every day from the fourth 

to the sixteenth a song is sung especially by the priest’s wife in the 

hearing of the girl. In the third month of a woman’s first pregnancy 

comes the hidden bodice or ehorchoU when the girl’s mother rubs 

her arms with sandal, her cheeks with turmeric, and her brow with 

redpowder, and presents her with a new green bodice which she 

puts on. This is done stealthily without telling even the women of 

the house, so that it may not be noised abroad that the girl is 

pregnant. Sheris then treated to a sweet dish. In the fifth month 

of her pregnancy the ceremony is repeated at the boy’s house but.this 

time she is openly presented with a green bodice, new glass bangles 

are put on her wrists, and a feast is held to which near married 

kinswomen are called In the seventh month of her pregnancy 

the ceremony is repeated for the third time. On this occasion she is 

presented mth a new robe bodice and bangles, and with music and 

in the company of a few near kinswomen goes to the temple of the 

village god, makes a low bow, and returns home. On her return 

home a grand feast is given to both kinsmen and kinswomen. Prom 

the next day till the ninth month the girl is feasted by turns by 

both her mother’s and her husband’s relations, and is sometimes 

presented with robes or bodices. This is called the dohkjemn or 

longing-dinner and costs £2 10s, to £5 (Bs. 25-50). Every day 

the married women of the house sing a song in the pregnant woman'n 

hearing. 

I These boxes are one for cement, one for catechu, one called ehauphula with 
several holes in which catechu cloves nutmeg nutmace and cardamoms are kept, and 
a fourth, ealledpdnpMdo, in which betel leaves are kept. There are also five cotton or 
Bilk bags called pishvh in which betelnut, cloves, nutmeg, natnuice,^ and cardamoms 
are kept ; a waterpot and paneftpiUra, a foot-cleaner or vajri, a spittoon, a lamp, a 
waahiM pot or taut, sweet-smelling flower garlands and nosegays and five peculiarly 
folded betel packets with spices and einidl bits of betelnut, and a cup of sugared milk. 
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IVlion siclcncss takes a deadly turn tke family priest brings a 
cow vritli a calf, n miniature silver cow if a live cow is not available. 
Tlio oldest son or otbor nearest kinsman Jays sandal, rice grains 
and flowers before tlio cow, and a ladlo fall of cold water in 
wbicb Lor tail is dipped is dropped into tbo dying person's montli. 
The priest is given 10s. (Rs. 5) ns tbo price of the cow, and a 
Brdbman, in a ratber loud voice reads somo sacred book so as to 
make tbo dying person hear wbat bo reads. Presents of grain and ‘ 
coppers aro made to Brdbmans and other boggars, and, on a spot 
on tbo ground floor, a blanket is spread. On tbo blanket tbo , 
dying person is laid with bis face towards tbo north, and a fow drops 
of sacred water, either water from a holy river or water in wbioli a 
Dniiiniau’s too lias been washed, is poured into bis mouth. Tbo name 
of some god is shouted in bis right oar, and ho is told to repeat it. 
The oldest son sits by his father, takes bis dying head on bis lap, and 
until bo draws bis lost breath, near relations comfort tbo dying 
man promising to take enro of tbo cbildron and wife. After death the 
body is covered wilb a sheet, and tbo women sit round weeping and 
wailing. Tbo men go out and sit on tbo voranda bareheaded, and 
ono starts to tell relations of tbo death. The chief mourner bands 
money to a friend who goes to market and buys wbat is wanted.* 
IVbcn tbo messenger comes back tbo mourners busy tbomsoivcs 
in moking tbo body ready spreadinpr millet stalks on it. A iiro is 
Jit outside of the bouse whoro tbo bier is made ready, and water is 
heated in an earthen pot, Ibo body is brought out through tbo 
regular door by tbo four nearest kinsmen, and laid on tbo ground 
in front of tbo bouse. While this is going on tbo women are not 
allowed to leave tbo house. If tbo deceased leaves a widow, 
ono of tbo four bearers goes into tbo bouse, and tears off her 
marriage string and wrist cords, takes them away, and barns 
them with tbo dead. But it often happens that the widow sees 
him coming and herself tears thorn off and throws them at him. 

If tbo deceased is n married woman ono of bor linsband’s 
sacrod tlweads is touched with tbo redpowdor from his dead 
wife’s brow, and tbo other is torn oS tbo bnsband and carried with 
tbo body to tbo fnncral ground. Ono of tho four bearers mbs butler 
on tbo dead bead and pours hot water over the body. Tbo body 
is dressed in a silk w.*tistclotb and laid on tbo bier with crossed 
bands and foot, and red and scented powder is rubbed on the 
brow. It is then rolled in cloth and tied all round with twine. If 
the dead leaves a son tbo face is loft open, if bo has no son it is 
covered. On tbo body rod and scented powder is sprinkled. To ono 
of tbo hems of the bodyolotb the marriage string and witjuiiidam 
cord are tied, and to tbo other end rice and a copper coin, Live 
coal is put in an earthen jar wbicb is slung in a string and 
given to the chief mourner who is told to walk in front of the body 


“t®!' 1“^ waistclofli, rope, 

■millet etraw, basil luvea, Sovers, red and neented poirdcr, cnrtlicn pots. sandaUrood. 
firewood, fiOM coivdung cakes, clarified batter, a copper coin, a wator^t, a cup and 
’disb, wheat flour, nee, and a leal plate together worth £1 to £1 10 ,. (Ils.io-lS), 
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without once looking back. Of the men who have come from the 
housej some follow the body bareheaded repeating Earn Earn in a 
loud voice, and others go hack to their houses. Except the men 
who belong to the same family stock or gotra, and have to observe 
mouiming, the mourners follow the body in their ordinary dress 
including turbans and shoes and are careful not to touch any of the 
chief mourners. Among the mourners are the village astrologer or 
joslii, the family priest or upddhya, and a barber, all of whom 
wear their usual clothes. The body is carried at a quick pace, the 
chief mourner keeping very close in front. Except the wife of the 
deceased, women follow the body to the burning ground. On nearing 
the burning ground the bier is lowered and the men rest and 
change places. They take from the hem of the bodycloth the 
rice grains and the copper coin and lay them near the roadside and 
again move on. The chief mourner does not stop but keeps on very 
slowly without looking behind. At the burning ground a few verses 
: or mantras are repeated and the priest tells the ^ief mourner to ask 
the astrologer for leave to shave. The Joshi orders the shaving and 
' the barber, with his clothes on, shaves the chief mourner's head and 
j moustache. After the shaving is over the mourner bathes and offers 
wheat flour balls and throws them into the river. The chief mourner 
i again bathes and a funeral pile is raised. First a layer of about a 
f hundred cowdung cakes is made, over it are ranged billets of wood, and 
' firewood, and over the firewood another thick layer of cowdung cakes, 

■ and on it the four bearers lay the bier with the corpse. Another layer 

- of cowdung cakes is heaped about the body and the chief mourner, 

' pouring the fire from the earthen jar on the ground, puts pieces of 
1 cowdung cakes and stalks of dry jvwri over it, kindles them, and puts 
i the lighted fuel in several places below the pyre. Women mourners 
■3 go and sit at some distance, and the men stay near the body. The 
f body takes about three hours to bum. When the skull bursts the 

- chief mourner walks round the pyre thrice, beats his month with the 
back of his hand, and calls aloud. After the body is completely burnt, 

J such of the male and female mourners as have touched the body or 
li the. four bearers, bathe, and then_the four bearers take nimb branches 
and go to the chief mourner’s. At the house of mourning, after the 

■ body is taken to the burning ground, the children and' the wife of the 
: deceased are bathed by neighbour women and the spot where the 
! deceased breathed bis last is cowdunged. When the funeral party 
I returns, the four bearers pluck nimh leaves from the branches in their 

hands, and spread them on the spot where the deceased breathed his 
1 last, and return to their houses. When they reach their home if they 
' have not touched the body, the bearers, or the members of the 
: mourning family they go into their houses. Those who touched the 
I dead or the chief mourners stop in the veranda of their house, and 
receive from their wives, on the palm of the right hand, a little curds 
milk and rice-flour which they touch with their tongues and throw 
away. They do not enter their houses or eat anything until they 
have seen a star in the evening, when they dine. At the mourner’s 
house near relations bringing cooked food serve it on a leaf plate 
and leave it covered with a bamboo basket on the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last, vFbod is served' to the mourners and 
B l26-:0 
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after they have eaten the rdations return to their houses. In the 
same evening the leaf plate is removed from the spot hy some 
people of the house, and given to Mhdrs or Mtings. The spot is 
cqwdunged and small stones are laid, and in themmle of the stones 
an iron lighted lamp, covered 'ivith a bamboo basket or dnrdi, is 
allowed to remain for ten days. On the second day the chief 
mourner accompanied by the priest goes to the river bank where the 
dead was burnt with a handful of wheat flour and rice, and a leaf 
plate folded in a hanging cloth. At the river bank they bny 
cowdung cakes worth about Jd. Q a.) and the chief mourner bathes, 
kinaiAa a fire, and cooks rice. He makes a dough ball, and offers it 
with the cooked rice, bathes, and returns home with the metal plate 
duly folded in cloth and held as before. When he comes home, a 
near relation cooks food, and he dines if well-to-do along with a few 
relations. After dinner, instead of the usual betel packets, the 
guests are offered only a piece of betelnut to chew and retire. This is 
repeated till tbe ninth day. On the tenth, the monmer, accompanied 
by near relations, goes to the river bank, and after bathing offers 
as usual wheat-flour balls and rice. The crow is prayed to take the 
offering.” If the cre^w comes and takes it the deceased is believed 
to have died happy; if the crow does not come the deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. With much bowing the dead is told not 
to fret himself, that his family and goods will be taken care of, 
or if the ceremony was not rightly done, the fault will be mended. 
They promise that a number of Brahmans will be fed, or that his 
name will be given to Ms grandchild. If in spite of all those 
appeals, the crow does not come till evening, the cmef monmer with 
a blade of sacred gross, himself touches the ball and t^e cooked 
rice; the rest of his companions bathe and all retire. On the 
eleventh day, the whole house is cowdunged, and the vessels are 
cleaned, clothes washed, sacred threads and women's marriage 
strings are changed, and a wheat flour ball is offered. Presents of 
shoes, an umbrella, a staff, a turban, a shonldercloth, a waist- 
doth, lamps, and a watorpbt are made to the Brdhman, and two 
castomen of different family stocks or ffoiras are feasted and 
dismissed with a present of 6d. (4 as.) eacL On the twelfth day 
the shrddih ceremony is performed when three wheat flour balls, or 
pinda are offered, and the four bier bearers and two castofellows 
belonging to different family stocks are feasted. Brdhmaus are 
pesonted with the deceased's bedding and metal lamp and mosey 
varying from 6ci. to 8*. (Rb,^- 4).' On the thirteenth day the chira 
mourner has his head shaved, a dish of sugar cakes is prepared, and 
relations and friends are feasted. A cow is presentedto a Brdhman, 
the mourner marks his brow and the brows of Brahmans with red 
sandal, and they retire to their homes. Their funeral ceremonies 
cost them £5 to £20 (Bs. 50-200). They are hound together as a 
body and their social disputes are settled at caste meetings, under 
their hereditary headman or makdjm. Important questions are 
referred to their chief relipous head or guru BhdskMichdrya a 
Yajurvedi Apastamhh Brilmaan the deputy of Shankard,chfirya. 
He has four monasteries at Bodhan and Hander in the Nizdm’s 
country, near Hampi thirty-six miles north-west of Belari, and near 
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Pendgaon Fattan in Mnisur. He occasionally visits his followers 
in Sholnpur. The penalty of breacli of paste rales is a heavy 
fine and the sipping of water in which the teacher’s toe has been 
washed. The fine goes to the lira. They send their children both 
boys and girls to school, and, when able to read and write and keep 
Marathi accounts, they apprentice them to shopkeepers. They are 
in easy circumstances. 

LingaV^ttV a'nis are returned as numbering 21,308 and as found 
all over the district but chiefly in Sholdpur. They seem to have come 
into the district about two hundred years ago. According to the 
Handikeshvar Punin, Basveshvar, the founder of the Lingdyat sect, 
was born of a Brdhman woman at Bdgcvddi in Kaladgi, and claiming 
divine inspiration, founded the Lingdyat faith. Ho established his 
religion about the middle of the twelfth century at Knly.ln in tho 
Hizdm's dominions, and he, or rather one of his apostles, is said to 
have gone to Marwar, and brought back 196,000 converts from 
MdiTvdr and spread them all over tho Punch Drdvid country or 
Southern India.^ The earliest Sholapur sctilcments of these 
Mitrwdri converts are said to have been Kdsegaon p, village three 
miles to tho south of Pandharpnr, Mohol, and Malikpeth in Mddha. 
These towns are now greatly declined and Kdsegaon and Malikpeth 
are in ruins. Their second great centre was Vairag in Bdrsi which 
remained a prosperous place until the railway centred trade at 
Sholdpur. Their chief family stocks or no/ras are Bhringi, Nandi, 
Skand, Vir, and Vrishabh. They lay little count on family stocks. 
Many people do not know their stock, and intermarriage takes place 
among families belonging to the same ffoira so long as the surname 
is different. Tho names in common use among men are BasHng- 
appa, Chanbasdppa, Gopalshet, Hariba, Kaldppa, Krishndppa, 
Malkdrjun, Mdvuti, Bdjdrdm, Ramshet, Shivdppa, Shivlingdppa, 
Vishvandth, and Vithobaj and among women Basava, Bhagirthi, 
Chandrabhdga, Jdnki, Kashibdi, Laksbmi, Lingava, Malava, 
Raklinraai, and Vithdi. Their commonest surnames are Aindpuro, 
Barge, Bodhke, Galdkdtn, Kdranje, Kare, Korpe, Iiokhando, 
Mabdlsbet, Edjmdne, Sdmshet, and Shilavant. The surnames have 
their rise in distinctions of trade, calling, residence, or any notable 
family event or exploit. Thus Galdkdtn, or ent-throat, arose from 
tho fact thdt years ago some member of the family had his throat 
cut by highwaymen. Whatever their surnames all Lingdyat Vdnis 
eat together hut do not intermariy. They are a dark, thin, and 
middle-sized people, healthy and long-lived. They can be easily 
Imown from other Hindus by the ash-mark on the brow and by 
the linff case which they wear. Most speak Marathi both at home 
and abroad, and some speak Kdnarese at home. All speak Hindu- 
stdni and a few English. Most live in houses of the better sort ouo 
or two storeys hi^ with walls of mud and stone and flat mud 


1 In connection with this story it is worthy o£ note that Ujain in Milwa is one of the 
five chiefor lion seats of tho Liniplyats. At the same time the stoiy of converts brought 
from Milrwilr seems unlikely. Perhaps the foundation of the story was the coiiveraion 
of localJains who were afterwards confused with MArwSris as most modem Jams 
come from MirWiir, . .. . 
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roofsj biiili; round an open quadrangle wliicli acta as a shaft for 
air and light. In the veranda of a well-to do house is a raised 
earthen seat or ola large enough for one man to sit on. On tins 
a blanket is spread and the Jangam or Lingayat priest is seated 
when his feet are washed and the holy water or tirth is drunk 
by the house people The house goods include cots, bodding, 
blankets, metal and earthen vessels, stools, lamps, cradles, grind- 
stones, and handmills. Few have servants as Lingayat Ydnis seldom 
take service with any one. They keep cows, bullooks, she-buffaloes, 
and a few carts and ponies. Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, 
pulse, vegetables, and curds. They like hot dishes, and eat chillies 
as freely as if they were common pot herbs. One of their pet dishes 
is cooked jvari mixed with curds and kept fermenting' for three 
or four days. This they eat with much relish adding a little salt 
to lessen the acidity and using chillies and oil ns condiments. Their 
caste dinners cost about £2 10a, (Bs. 25) the hundred guests. The 
special dish is a Mnji or gruel prepared by cooking wheat in water 
until the grain bursts through the skin, adding molasses and butter, 
and again boiling for a short time. They dine sitting on the floor 
and eat from plates set in front of them on iron tripods or on wooden 
stools. At their meals they wear cotton or silk waistcloths and do 
not leave the dining-room till they have chewed betelnut and leaves. 
They do not allow strangers to see their food and are careful to 
prevent the sun shining on their drinking water, and to leave no 
scraps of food after their meals. .After every scrap has been eaten 
they wash the plate and drink the water. Men and women eat off 
separate dishes and neither a wife nor a husband eats another’s 
leavings. This is because no LingAyat can offer to another’s ling the 
remains of food which has already been offered to his own. To 
avoid this Lingdyats do not allow a particle of food to remain on the 
plate. Lingdyats are strict in avoidmg flesh and liquor. They both 
chew and smoke tobacco. Some use opium and a few drink hemp, 
water or bMng and smoke hempflower or gdnja. The men dress 
in a waistoloth, a waistcoat, coat, headscarf, and shoulderclotb, 
and occasionally a Brdhman turban, and shoes. They wear the 
moustache, whiskers, and top-knot but not the beard. The women 
dress in the full Maratha robe and bodice, wear the hair either in a 
knot behind or allow it to Lang in braids down the back. Married 
women rub redpowder on their brows, use false hair, and deck their 
heads with flowera Both men and women mark their brows with 
ashes, carry the ling in a small metal box, or roll it in an ochre- 
. coloured cloth, tied either in the headscarf, round the neck round 
the upper left arm or right wrist, or hanging from the neck down 
to near the heart, -or the navel. They are hairiworking, sober, 
thrifty, and hospitable, buthottempered, overbearing, and impatient 
They term themselves Virshom that is flghting Shaivs. Thev irreet 
one another with tte words Sharanm'ai or I submit or nrosfoate 
They are mostly trad^ dealing in grain, spices, salt, oil, butter and 
molasses or su^r. They are cloth-sellers, bankers, moneylenders 
brokere, and husbandmen. Tlioy apprentice their bovs ioRlimi’ 
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as £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a montli, but the general monthly rate of pay is 
8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5), and some well-to-do persons have their boys ap- 
prenticed to bankers and well-to-do brokers without receiving any pay. 
The apprenticeship begins between twelve and fifteen and lasts six 
months to two years. Unless he has his father’s shop to enter after 
completing his apprenticeship elsewhere, the youth prefers working 
as an assistant in the shop where he was apprenticed. An assistant 
is paid £1 to £1 I Os. (Rs. 10-15) a month, and besides his pay gets 
valuable experience. He learns the little tricks by which customers 
are beguiled, the vigilance with which inferior articles should be 
palmed off on customers, and gains an insight into the intricacies of 
trade. At the end of three or four years he has learned much and 
probably has laid by a considerable snm. He then begins as a 
grocer on a small scale with a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) 
of his own or borrows money from a banker at nine to twelve per 
cent a year. He deals first in assafootida, black pepper, cummin seed, 
pulse of different kinds, oil, coarse sugar, sugar, butter, turmeric, 
chillies, onions, aud garlic. He buys his stock lumself in the town 
from wholesale dealers and sells retail renomng his stock at least 
two or three times a month. A shopkeeper of this kind with 
a capital of £20 to £30 (Rs. 200 - 300) makes about £10 (Rs, 100) 
a year. As he enlarges his capital ho increases his stock and takes 
to dealing in grain and advancing money to landholders on the secu- 
rity of crops. Some act as brokers a business which does not require 
capital unless the broker acts as shroff or moneychanger, making 
purchases on account of orders from outside customers. A good 
broker earns £100 to £150 (Rs. 1000-1500) a year and more if 
ho has a fairly large capital. As husbandmen some are over-holders 
but most take fields from others paying a certain yearly acre cash rent. 
Their women help them in watching the fields and bringing their 
meals to their husbands. Though they abuse railways for lowering 
their profits, they ore a prosperous and well-to-do people and havo 
considerable power over the local market. They havo credit and at 
any time can borrow at three to nine per cent. They havo no regular 
position in the local caste list. They eat from no one not even from 
Rrahmans. 

Linoayat VAkis are a religious people and worship all Hindu gods 
and goddesses, ciilling thorn forms of Shiv. Their family deities ai*o 
Ambdbdi of Tuljdpur, Banali and Danammni in Jut, Dhanni in the 
Konkan, Esdi, Jamli, .and Jotiba of Kolhdpnr, KLandoba of Jojuri, 
Mahddev, Malikdrjun near Vyankoba in Tiriipati, Nesai, Rachotivir- 
bhadra in Giri, Rovansiddheshvar in Sdtdra, Sh.dkambari in Bilddmi, 
Siddheshvar of Sholdpur, Yallamma of Saundatti in Bijdpur, 
Vyankoba and Virbhadra, to all which places they go on pilgrimage. 
Their worship is the same as that of Brdhmanic Hindus except 
that they ofler their gods neither red flowers nor Jeevda Pandanns 
odoralissimns. Their family priest is a Jangam of the rank of a 
Mathapati or beadle. Ho is the general manager of all their coromo- 
nies. He issues invitations, walks at the head of processions, blows 
the conch shell, and is tho man of all work in their social and religions 
gatherings. A strict Lingdyat V.dni docs not respect Brahmans 
and never calls them to conduct his weddings so long ns ho can find a 
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Jnngam to condncfc thorn. Still in pmcHco they tolerate Bniiim:ius 
andj after tno Jangam is done, nllovr a Bnlliman to repeat vertea ain! 
throw grains of red rico ormanirdMada over tliol»y and girl. The 
only nse they make of a Brahman is in finding out lucky ilavR for the 
performance of ceremonies, oadnlso on tho day when Inniwric is 
rnbbedon th0hoyand^‘rIonwhichocca.siou ho chooses women to 
rub the turmeric.' A Lingdyat has no horoscope based on the lime 
of his birth, but of late Jangams Lave learned enough lo act the 
astrologer’s part and thns the occasions on which linihinnns are 
needed aro becoming fewer. They keep Iho usual Hindu fasts and 
festivals, and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothraylng, omens, 
lucky and unlucky days, and oracles. Lingaynts marry llm'ir girls 
between eight and sixteen, and their boys botweeu twelve and 
twenty-five. For the redpowder rubbing or hnibddvne that is Iho 
public announcement that a match has been made, tbc boy’s fnfber, 
accompanied by kiuspeopJe and friends and a Jangam goes to ilio 
girl’s, and, rubbing her brow* with redpowder, presonls her with ii 
wbe and bodice, and the Jangam fills ber lap eitber with a Imndfnl 
of sugar or a cocoanuL K tbo girl’s father is rich ho presents the 
boy’s father with a turban and a dinner closes tbo day. 'iHio next of 
tbc marriago observances is tbo mdgni or public asking. On a lucky 
day tho boy’s klnspeoplc,' with a Lingiiyat boadlo or nw/hopidi, 
go to the girl’s and presonl hor with a robe, bodice, and orimmimfs, 
Tho girl’s mother is presented with another robe and bodice nnd five 
of lior kniswomen with bodices. Tho girl’s lap is filled vvilli fivo 
pounds of ricoj fivo dry dates, turraerio roots, bctclnuts, plantains, 
five half-dry cocoa-kernels, nnd a cocoanut, A dinner and a service 
of botol packets closes tho day. Next dny the girl’s kinspcoplo 
and friends go to tho boy’s and presonl him with a turban, and, if 
woll-to-do, with robes and bodices for tho boy’s molher nml 
kinsworaon. Tho day closes with » dinner. This ceremony is not 
na-formed if tho boy and tho girl belong to tlic samc village. 


December. A fow months before tho wwlding tlie boy’s rolntioiis 
CO to the girl's nnd fix a month for tbo marriage. At least fivo 
Aira before flic marriage tho Iwy’a relations go to tbo girl’s and 
Tircscnti'ng her and her raofhcr with a robe anil Iwrlico, fill tfip pr]*;) 
Ian with rice, dry dates, a coconmH, turinoric roots, and lietclmit 
nml Icavc.s, and retire. The Tillage Hntliman is c,nllcd in and giVc'i 
tho names of fivo married women who slioiihl riiJi t},,, p,VI nH], 

nr^cl four metal waterpofa _ UUmi thread i.s pap«y,l five timns 
round tbo potSi"?'^ w with sweet Mnelling oil, 

turmeric powder is nibbed on Jicr body, and her brow U marlrrd 
with redpowder by the five women, - hlui is bathed and dreveed 

in a new robo and IkkIicc and her lap IS fillod with rice, nnd diy 

TOCoa kernel and redjionder are nibbed on her brow, 'piie eolfori 
thread is laken off the fenrvwilerjx.t* ,n Inntierie root is (icd t„ jfip 
thread, and it is then folcnctl round Ibegrrl a right wrLi. He, .idea 
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6lie tying of tlie tumeric root to tlie wrist, for five days the girl is 
anointed, hatted, and her lap filled by the five chosen women. 
During these days the girl is taken to the houses of near relations 
and friends and feasted. A couple of days before the wedding day 
two girls go to the houses of relations and friends with a brass 
plate containing an oil jar and some turmeric and redpowder. 
They go to a house, pour a spoonful of oil on the threshold, drop a 
pinch of the powder over the oil and ask the women of the houso to 
dine with them. On their return they lay on a winnowing fan an 
allowance enough for one man, and, going to the potteris, make 
over the contents of the fan to him and receive from him twelve to 
seventeen big and small earthen jars, which have already been 
bargained for on promise of a money present or a secondhand robe, 
return to the girl’s and lay the pots in the booth. A couple of men 
with music go to the forest lands and bring a branch or two of 
mango, shwoii, pimpal, and vad, and of other trees if others can be 
had though if the four trees are not to be had any one of these is 
enough. They take an earthen jar from those brought from the 
potter’s, fill it with ashes from the oven, and cover it with gram 
cake. Over the cake is set a lighted dough or clay lamp and it is 
hung in the booth. The hems of the clothes of a married man and 
his wife are knotted together, and they sit opposite the ash jar, and 
with the help of the mathapati or beadle worship the jar by throwing 
flowers and sandal at it, by waving frankincense and a lighted lamp 
round it, and by offering it cooked food. The tree branches are 
hung round the jar, A dinner is given and the parts of the 
ceremony common to both houses are at an end. A marriage 
always lakes place in the evening or at any time of the night, never 
after daybreak or before lamplight. The marriage time is Sxed 
either by a Jangam or by the village Brdhman astrologer. On the 
marriage day the boy is seated in a litter or on horse or bullock 
back, and is taken in procession to the village temple of the god 
Mllruti with a party of kinspeople and friends with music. A 
marriage ornament is tied to the boy’s brow. He is met by the 
girl’s relations and the two parties throw red and scented powders 
on each other and are led to the girl’s house. At the girl’s a woman 
of her family waves a cake and water round the boy’s head and 
throws the cake on one side to satisfy evil spirits. In the booth is 
raised an earthen altar covered with a rich carpet on which the 
Jangam -sits and in front of him on another carpet sits the boy. 
Near the Jangam are laid twp trays, one from the girl’s house 
containing a waist and shouldercloth and a turban, the other from 
the boy-’s with a robe, a bodice, and ornaments for the girl. The 
Jangam touches the hems of the different clothes with redpowder 
and gives them to the boy and the girl. The girl walks with them 
into the house and comes back dressed in them, and the boy puts 
them on in the booth. The Jangam or the village Brdhman fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and with fruit and both take their 
seats as before facing the Jangam. One end of a piece of five 
strands of gray cotton thread is held by the Jangam under his feet 
and the other end by the boy with both his hands, and the boy’s 
hands are held by the girl with both 'her. hands. An. enclosure is 
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^ “ wkcli are the Jangam and the boy and tlie 

girl. The heme of the couple's garments are knotted together and 

the ma/kpati repeats verses over their joined hands, ponra .a little 

water oirer them, and rubs them with ashes. Ho throws sandal 
grains of nee and flowera over them, bums incense camphor and a 
la,mp before th'em, and puts a little sugar into the bi^s and the 
^I's mouths. _ He repeats verses, and, at the end, throws grains of 
nee over their heads, pulls the threads from their hands, throws 
them on the ground, and orders the curtain to be pulled aside. The 
couple now turn thmr faces towards the guests, and the Brahmans 
repeat marriage verses or mangalastah and at the end throw rice 
over the boy’s and the girl’s heads and the musicians play. Money 
ia_ given to Jangams 'and Brahmans and the guests retire each 
wiih a packet of betelnut and leaves. The ceremony of giving away 
the bride or d/iurp/ioVna is now performed. The hems of the boy’s 
and the girl’s clothes ore knotted together, and the father taking in 
his hands a metal pot of red water and the mother a plate, sit in 
front of the boy and girl. The girl’s mother holds the boy’s 
feet in both her hands over the plate, the father pours water 
over them from the pot, and the motW rubs them with both her 
hands and wipes them dry. The pot and the plate are now the 
property of the boy and the ceremony is over. The boy’s father 
presents the girl’s mother with a robe and bodice and her father 
ivith a turban and shoulderoloth. The ceremony of sheshbhmie 
comes next when women by turns draw near the couple, and each 
standing in front of them with both hands throws pinches of 
coloured rice over the boy’s and girl’s knees, thighs, shoulders, and 
heads. Some in addition wave a copper coin over the conple’s 
heads and give the coin to a Jangam. The conple are now taken 
before the bouse god8,make a low bow to them, and retire. Then as 
a sign of friendmiess and good feeling they perform the hhm or 
earth offering ceremony, when a large tray filled with various dishes 
is set in the middle and the boy and girl and their kinsmen sit round 
it and take a few morsels. Sometimes the men merely tench the 
tray with their fingers and give the food to children to oat. On 
the third day comes the ruMvat or boy’s feast when the girl’s 
kinswomen take several cooked dishes to the boy’s on the heads 
of servants, empty them, and return with the empte pots and 
baskets. The boy and girl rub one another’s body with turmeric 
powder and wash one another with warm water. Theythennlav 
games of odds and evens with betelnute and bite off rolls of betd 
leaves from one another's months. Either on the fourth or the 
fifth evening the boy’s relations are asked to dine at the girl’s 
On their way cloths are spread for them to walk on. The girl's 
relations carry with them a large jar filled with water, a dish md 
atringa of onions, and carrots, rags, old brooms, and a broken cieco 
of a whitewashed jar. At times on the way the boy’s mother Kl-aa 
offence and refuses to go further. A wooden stool is set in tlin 
Street and she w seated on it and the girl’s mother washes her feef 
gives her clothes, and asks her to walk on. On fte 5 

of the parte ^es one of the pieces -of the whitewashed ° 
jar and asks the boy’s mother to look af her face in tbo lSg° 
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glass. Some hold old brooms over her head, and hang strings o£ 
onions carrots and rags round her neck. When they reach the 
girPs house, the women are bathed, new glass bangles are put 
round their wrists, or, if they are well-to-do, they are presented with 
robes and bodices. Next day comes the robe or sada ceremony when 
the boy’s relations and friends go with music to the gii’Ps house 
and present her with a new robe and bodice. The giiPs parents 
present the boy with a new waistcloth and tnrban and the pair dress 
in the new clothes. Nither the Jangam or the Br&hman priest fills 
the girl’s lap with grains of rice and the boy and girl are seated on 
a horse or bullock or in a palanquin and with kinsfolk and music 
go in procession to the boy’s. At the boy’s they are seated on 
low wooden stools, and the boy’s mother, approaching the girl 
with a wooden rolling-pin wound in a bodicecloth and smeared 
with redpowder, calls it a child and lays it in the girl’s lap. The 
girl asks the boy to take it saying she is going to look after the house. 
She then looks to her father and mother-in-law and husband and 
says she must hare good clothes for her child, and putting the 
bodiced rolling-pin into her husband’s hands, says she is going to 
sweep the house. After this the boy’s parents present the girl’s 
parents with clothes and one of the boy’s relations, taking a 
winnowing fan or a basket, beats it with a stick crying : The 
wedding is over it is time the guests were taking their leave. 
Every year on Sankrant Day in- January and on Ndgpanohmi Day in 
August the boy’s father sends a robe and a bodice to the girl at 
her parent’s house, and tho girl’s father presents the man who brings 
the clothes with a turban and gives him a dinner. This goes on so 
long as the g^rl remains with her parents. When she is grown up, a 
few months before she comesofage, the ceremonyof ovasa that ishome- 
taking takes place, and from that time tho girl lives at her husband’s. 
On the afternoon of a lucky day a party of tho boy’s kinspeople go 
to tho girl’s with robes and bodices for tho girl and her mother, 
and a turban and shouldorcloth for tho girl’s father. They also 
take rice, wheat, gram, sugar, cocoanuts, and butter with them and 
go to the girl’s house with music. The guests spend tho day at the 
girl’s. At night the girl is gaily dressed, and early next morning 
presents of clothes and grain are made to the girl’s parents. Tho 
girl is dressed in the now robe and bodice and her lap filled 
with fruit and grain by the Jangam or tho village Briibman. She 
is seated on a horse or bullock, and is taken first to the math or 
monastery, then to tho houses of tho great men, and then to those 
of relations and friends. At each house tho Jangam loaves a 
piece of cocoa kernel filled with sugar, and, on being questioned, 
the Jangam tells them that tho girl is going to her husband’s 
house. They then return to tho girl’s house whore a feast is held, 
at which gram cakes are prepared. After dinner return presents 
are made to tho boy’s relations about the same in quantity and 
quality a those received by tho girl’s. A feast is held in honour of 
tho girl and sweetmeats are sent round tho villagers’ houses. 

When tho girl comes of age she - sits apart for three dajrs, 
on tho first of which her ‘parents .present the boy and tho girl 
nm-ll • • ' ' • 
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with clothes. ^ the fonrth morning the girl is bathed and the 
femilj Jangam throws the dnst off his feet on her body and she 
becomes pare. A bamboo frame is made in the honse in which ko 
low woodeo stools are set near each other, and, at about eight in 
the evening, the boy and girl are dressed in new clothes and sit on 
the stools. The Jangam draws near the girl, fills her lap with fruit 
and grain, and withdraws. A nuptial room is made ready in which 
is a cot and bedding, a spittoon, betel boxes, and a lamp. The boy 
goes in first and taW bis seat cm the cot, and tbe girl is pushed in 
and throws a flower garland round the boy’s neck, places a nosegay 
and a spiced betel packet in bis bands, and the women retire leaving 
the couple alone. 

During tbe first three or four montbs of a girl’s pregnancy 
a dinner is given by her husband’s father to which near 
Irinawomen are asked. In tbe seventh month of her pregnancy 
another dinner is given and tbe boy’s parents present tbe girl with 
a robe and bodice, and tbe girl’s parents present the boy with a 
sbonldercloth and turban. The girl’s brow is marked with red. 
powder and her lap is filled with fruit byaldnswoman or a Jangam. 
Lingdyat Yduis allow widows and divorced women to merry. For 
a widow’s marriage the widow’s consent is necessary and for a 
divorced woman’s marriage both her and her husband’s consent is 
wanted If a man wishes to marry a divorced woman he applies to 
the headman of the caste who is called Shetya, who snmmou 
both the woman and her husband, and, in the presence of some ct 
tbe castemen, asks them whether they are willing to seOTrate. U 
the husband is willing he gives his consent in writing. Thm one 
dark night the man goes to the womans with a few tnenfls 
among them perhaps a widow or two, as no marrisd woman attends 
these marriages, and there the conple sit in a room on a bullock s 
harness. The Jangam who officiates sits in front of the conple on n 
blanket or wooden stool. He partly shuts tbe door, as except the 
priest and the couple no one shonld seethe ceremony. TheJimgam 
^,Vfla a little milk in butter in a cup and asks the man to drink halt 
of it, which he does, and asks the woman to drink the rest. As 
Boon as they have drank the mixture the Jangam leaves the room 
and joins the guests. The guests chew betel and leaves and retire 
without looking at the couple, who remain indoors and do not let any 
one see them. Hextmomiiig they bathe, rub themselves with ashes, 
and mix in society as before. For her first confinement a young wife 
eoes to her parents’. When the_ child is bom its navel cord is cut 
bv a Lingfiyat midwife. If the midwife belongs to another caste, the 
mother is purified by drinkiag water m which a Jangam’s feet have 
been washed. They name their children on the twelfth day after 
childbirth. In the moramg the mother is bathed and dressed in a 
new robe and bodice. In the afternoon, when the women guests 
lave come, a cradle is hung from the roof in the women's hall and 
under it on a handful of noe grams is placed a watorpot. The 
mother walks with the ehdd in her arms and sits with it on a low 
wooden stool in front of Jo craffia One of the female guests 
■worships the watorpot by the name of the goddess SatviSi, throws 
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sandal, redpowder, and flowers over it, waves lighted camphor and 
frankincense before it, and offers it sugar. After the worship is 
over such of the female guests ns have brought presents of clothes 
present them to the child and mother. A few women sit on either 
side of the cradle and one of them taking the child in her 
hands passes it under the cradle to the woman on the other side 
repeating. Take Gopichand or Govind, if the child is a boy, and Take 
Ganga or Bhdgirthi, if the child is a girl. The women on the other 
side take the child without saying anything and in their turn 
pass it fi’om above the cradle saying. Take Harichandra or B&m- 
chandra. This is repeated three or four times and in the end the 
child is laid in the cradle. With the consent of the child’s parents 
the name generally of some deceased relation is chosen and repeated 
three or four times in the child’s right ear ending each time with a 
kur-r-r-r. As soon as the last word is uttered the other women 
guests slap the woman’s back or give her some blows. Several of 
the married women are given red and turmeric powder which 
they rub on their brows and cheeks, get a handful of .boiled or 
soaked wheat or gram, and retire. Before they go the door is closed, 
and, before she is allowed to leave, each woman has to introduce her 
husband’s name into a couplet. The day ends with a feast to near 
relations. The Zmy-girding or Lingdhdrna, takes place on the 
fifth day after a child’s birth. In a Kny-girding the Mathapati or 
beadle, the Sthd,var resident, the Deshantari, the Math Gandcharya 
or manager, andithe Guru or teacher should take part. But 
as the Lingdyat Vdnis cannot keep up all these priests the 
Mathapati or beadle and the Deshantari or head of a religious house 
serve the purpose. On the morning of the fifth the whole house is 
cowdunged, and the mother’s bedding and clothes are washed. 
The Mathapati and Deshantari bring a ling, and, after rubbing it 
with a mixture of molasses and cement, place it in a metal plate, 
and bathe it first with the fire nectars or panchdmrits milk curds 
honey sugar and butter, and again with the five cow gifts or 
pancJigavya urine dung curds milk and butter, then with water, 
again with lime and sugar, and once more with water. It is 
marked with sandalpaste, rice tiild leaves and flowers are laid 
on it, camphor and frankincense are waved round it, a few drops 
of water in which a Deshantari’s feet have been washed are poured 
over it, and a mixture of sugar, sugarcandy, dates, cocoa-kemelj, 
almonds, and dry grapes are laid before it. The ling is folded in a 
piece of white cloth and tied round the child’s neck. The fee 
charged for the performance of the ceremony is either i^d. or SJi. 
(2|-5^ as.) for a boy, and lfc2. or 4Jd. (li-2J as.) for a girl, and 
this fee is divided in the proportion of six to five the larger share 
going to the Mathapati. 

"V^en a Lingdyat Vdni is on the point of death money is distributed 
among Jangams. After death the body is bathed in cold water, wiped 
dry, and rubbed with ashes. Barth is heaped in the veranda into 
a raised seat and the dead is seated on it leaning against the wall, 
with his head tied to a string hung from a peg in the wall or to the 
ceiling. The body is dressed in its every-day clothes, and the 
Mathapati, sitting in front of it, lays sandal paste flowers and burnt. 
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ivnter, and ashes, and hums incenseand camphor before tto' 
with a loTT bow, the Slathapati eivei tli« Tonm.™. 

pms o! doth ahont a fwt and a half square to the end ohrEre 
tied W leaves, ashes, and a couple of coppers. The Matha^li ta 
calls forwaid four men from among the monmeraand rfethcm 
with ashes as a sign ttat they are to Uft the bod;. If the Wy 
IB ■well-to-do the body is carried in a bamboo frame, if poor it is 
ramedinahlanhet slvmg from two bamhoos, and the head is held 
behind by the chief moamet. In front of too body 
and a Jangam blows the conch shell. Mind toe body walk too 
male mourners sad after them the female moametB, all repeating 
Har Hbt, Shiv Shiv. "When they reach the ontstes d the 
village, the hearers change places those behind going in front and 
those in front coming behind. Then toe boay is homo to too 
burial ground. A grave is dug and in toe grave a second hole hve 
pdnds or the dead man’s five feet long_ broad and deep, and, in 
front of it, feeing either east ornorto, aniehe is dngtoreo andahall 
feet deep and four square with an arched top The whole is either 
cowdunged or whitewashod and the dnsl of toe Jangam'sieelis 
thrown into it The body is seated in toe hole, and, except toe loin- 
cloth, all tho clothes are stripped oto The Matoapati takes toe liny 
worn by the deceased, laysit on the dead man’s left band, sndito 
the palm on tho left thigh. He then lays hofore the hodjiiK, 
flowers, sandal, and ashes, and round it waves burning inooMS ™ 
camphor. The ling is tied with a string to tho hand and it is liiiM 
np and laid in the niche in front. Bel leaves, cowdung ashes, salt, 
and earth are thrown in, and, when the earth is filled as high as too 
face, a piece of gold is laid in the dead mouth and the chief monmw, 
touching the dead lips with water, strikes his month, and covers the 
dead month with a cloth. The hole is filled with earth and stoaca, 
and a small monnd of earth and stone is raised over it. The 
JUbthapati stands on the monnd ropenting verses and the moinncrS 
stand with iel leaves, and, as soon as the verses aro over, the 
mourners throw the leaves on tho grave and cty_ Bar Bar 
jtlahdder. A day ballock is set on the ground and sprinkled with 
redpowder. The inonrners go to tho river or stream and wash 
their hands and feet, the dim mourner gives esch of the Janffatna 
present a copper, and all go to the mourner’s honse, Tbes^ 
where the dead breathed his lost is corvdmiged and a pot of 
and ashes are sot on iX and each “'’"™®t‘drawing 

a little ashes, mbs them on his brow, and woes home. ThoT' 

keep no monrning e.xcept that a few of the nearest 

friends send the Ufly presents of cooked dE 

day the chief monmer, Jangams, and the fenr comas 

the bnrial ground, pour a little milk and bntter m f*i S® fo 

tnm to the deceased’s honse, and dine. Ifopn^ re- 

to the Jnngamsnnd tho deceased’s clothes and otlinr^ 
are made otrer to tho JIathopatiortotbo deceased’s effects 

Vlinisare hound together as ahodj and settU .-^l^' ^%fyat 
meetings of tho Sheljvi, the Mafhapati, and tho „ ^“P^fes at 

mo castomeu. . If tip 
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chief guru is present lie presides. The Shetya is the most 
influential hereditaiy headman. He had formerly privileges^ and 
rights equal to those of a police pdUl. What a pdtil is to a village 
a Shetya is to the Lingayat peth or ward of a town. The chief 
offences to punish which meetings are called are eating fish and 
flesh, drinking liquor, drinking water with people who are not 
Lingayats, and cohabiting with a woman who is not a Lingdyat. 
The minor offences are many as they are most strict in observing 
the rules of their foith. Caste meetings are held in religious houses 
or maths. The Mathapati opens the proceedings by stating the object 
of the meeting. The question is discussed and the majority of votes 
carries the day. The offender is fined, and, until the fine is paid, 
is put out of caste. If he is to be let back he has to pay a certain 
sum to the different religious houses in the town, gifts to Jangams, 
and in rare cases he has to give a caste feast. The power of caste 
shows no signs of failing. Lingayat Ydnis send their children to 
school but do not keep them at school for any length of time. The 
boys learn to read and write Marathi and to cast accounts, and the 
girls learn to read Mardthi and Kdnarese at home. They are a 
prosperous people. 

Loha'na's, or Outch traders apparently of Afghan origin, are 
returned as numbering six. Probably they were pilgrims on their 
way to Pandharpnr as no Lohdnas are settled in the district. 

Ma'rwa'r Va'nis are returned as numbering 7284 and as found 
in all the towns and leading villages in the districts. They are tall, 
dark, hardy, and vigorous with sharp eyes and hollow cheeks. The 
meu shave the head leaving three patches of hair, a top-knot, and 
a lock over each ear. All wear the moustache, and some whiskers 
and beards dividing the beard down the chin. They speak Mdrwdri 
among themselves and an incorrect Marathi with others. When 
they come from their native country they bring nothing except a 
brass drinking pot, tattered clothes, and a long stick. By degrees 
they come to own good houses with a- store of brass and copper 
vessels, and gold silver or pearl ornaments. They keep cattle, 
ponies, and carts, and eat Jvdri, wheat, split pulse, butter, and 
vegetables. Their feasts are dinners of rice, split pulse, and 
sweetmeats called shirdpurij Idpsi, iundi,jilh{, dalxja, hesan, and 
hdsundi They cost £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for a hundred guests. The 
men wear a Hindu waistcloth waistcoat and coat, a small fiat 
Marwari or Deccan Brdhman turban, and a shirt and shoulder- 
cloth wound round the waist. They let their hair show outside of 
the turban behind and on both sides. Their women dress in open- 
backed bodices and petticoats ghdgras and veil their faces with a cloth 
or odhni. Both men and women wear ornaments, the men wearing 
gold and pearl ornaments in the ears and on the neck and fingers, 
silver or gold waistohains, and silver toe-rings. The women’s 
arms are covered to the elbow with thick ivory bracelets, and they 
have rich gold and silver ornaments and silk clothes and shawls. 
They also wear necklaces made of lac and gold beads; bangles 
of lac, glass, coral, and gold ; and a gold bead on the head having a 
coloured cotton or silk cord entwined in the hair and worn in 
three plaits, two in front one on each side near the eyes and one in 
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serving na ehopljoya in MnM ahops' or go krtking iwrchcS 
gram, o^ng ont lack longdi piratdnc meaning that parclicd 
grain -will lie exchanged tor hroken glaaa and hanglcs. Tlioy 
be^ with a capiital ot Sd. to 6d. (2-4 at.), buying parched 
grain and receiving in exchange, not copper or silver coin, 
but pieces of glass and glass-bangles, old iron, and other articles, 
wb'ch a needy danghter-in-law or daughter gives away stealthily. 
These the hawker gathers and sells to bangle-makers and black- 
smiths. Marwdris also sell balls of parched jmri or Ihus Indus at 
one ball for two handfuls of grain, a rate wWch yields a four- 
fold profit. They also keep eating houses or hUmvah, serve as 
shro& or moneychangers, moneylenders, and bankers, and are 
a wealthy class. They worship PdrasnSth, and their priests are 
Marwdri Brdhmana Social disputes are settled at caste meetings. 
Their women are impure for ten days after childbirth, they woriSih 
the goddess Pdchvi on the fifth, and name the child on the tuoliia. 
They have betrothals and many their girls heforo they come ol 
Bge, Eight days before marriage, oach at their own house, the boy 
and girl are seated on a horse, dressed in rich clothes, and paraded 
through the town with music and a party of b'nspooplo. This is 
called the horse parade or y/soda miravni. Daring their monthly 
sickness their women sit by themselves for four days, and they 
mourn the dead for ten days. They do not allow widow-marriage. 
They teach thar boys first at home, and then send them to school 
to learn Mardthi and Modi and to cast aacoaots. They .aro a wcll- 
to-do class. 


ornamentsliketWornby Deccan Bttlhman women. TheyaroSer 

andorderly,butdirty,cnnmDg,andmiserly,andinthoirdDalmB5(rtMdv 

and nimcrupulons. They trade in doth, yarn, mofal, and mL and 
Keep shops, and sell tobacco, cocoannts, parched grain, sweetmeats, 
sugar, molasses, oil, and salt. 'When they first coma thov h>mn iw 


lisim 

dins. 


Yaiahya. Va'ais are rotamod as numbering 4320 tools and aro 
fbnndiiiostJy’inDiirsi,hfdd2i8,andj51io]iipur. Theyaro rather tall thin 
and dark, and the man wear the moastadbo and top-kuot. Their 
women aro lair but not goodlooking. Their home speech is lifar/it hi 
They own one-storeyed mnd and stone bonscs with flat or tiled roof 
and keep cattle, and sometiines boro a shopboy bolonm’nn- si-- 

own caste. They eat fish and fiosh and drink liqpor Tim 

food charges of a family of fire vary from 1-h. to 18s. (Es 7 (no‘r 

men dross in o waistclotb, a coat, a sbonldorolotli nnd 

turban folded in Brtilimanfnsbion and shoes. Ihownnm^? ® 

ordinary hfardtlia robe and bodice. They nre hardwnrW., 

but not onfororising. Hicy are husbandmen tmlor» « thrifty 

fceepera. Tlmy wo^p tho usual Dindn wd7b.v„ 

houses, and koop all tho Hindu fasts and ^sfs Ti thoir 

the ordinniy JIanSfhn BnShmnns goncrallv nro 

dmpnfcs aro.-=ctllcd at (mstc rocetinS^ \w'’":‘'«-2'hoir social 

school for a short time and are in emsy cin:nmst.ince3 
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Husbandmen include three classes with a strength of 204,273. 
Of these 1437 (males 746, females 691) were Hiitknrs, 178,938 
(males 89,978, females 88,960) MarAtha Knnhis, and 23,898 (males 
12,093, females 11,805) MAlis. 

Ha'tkars are retnmed as numbering 1437 and as found over 
the whole district. They say they came from BijApnr about a 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. Their surnames are Bhusvar, 
Jarvar, Earvar, Sadgar, and Yarngar, who eat together and inter- 
marry except with families bearing the same surname. They speak 
MarAthi and eat the flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and doer, and drink 
liquor. A family of five spends Ss. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6) a month on 
food and a feast costa £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). The women do not eat 
fish or flesh, and men who have eaten flesh are held impure and are 
nob touched till the next morning. Flesh is not cooked or eaten in 
a house where women live and flesh feasts are hold in out-of-tho-way 
places. In house and dress they do not differ from MarAthAs. They 
are landholders, potters, messengers, house servants, shepherds, and 
a few moneyo^ngers. Their family deities are BhavAni, Durga, 
Khandoba, and Sidoba, and their priests are ordinary MarAtha 
BrAhmans. Their women are impure for twelve days after childbirth, 
they worship SatvAi on the fifth, and name girls on the twelfth and 
boys on the thirteenth. They cut the child's hair any time between 
its first and its fourteenth years. The hair-cutting is later with them 
than with other castes, as before cutting the hair they have to offer 
seven sheep to seven different SatvAis and hold feasts. They havo 
betrothals. Pdtils are paid £5 to £10 (Rs. 60- 100) when their boys are 
married, in other cases the boy's father has to pay tho girl's father £5 
to £50 (Rs. 60-500). Except that they tie two marriage ornaments 
one over the other on the boy’s and girl's brows, their mairiage 
ceremonies do not differ from those of MarAthAs. Their marriogo 
guardians are thojpancli pdlvis or five tree-leaves in whoso honour 
they feast five married women, seven in honour of tho goddess 
SatvAi, five in honour of J nkeiya tho water goddess, seven in honour 
of the goddess Ashor, and three in honour of Gadjivan. They 
either bury or burn tho dead. The chief mourner shaves his 
moustache on the thirteenth day after death and feasts his caste. 
They have two headmen each of whom they term gaiida the KAnareso 
for headman. They send their boys to school and are steady people. 

Ma.rai'tbai's^ are returned as numbering about 180,000 and as 
found over the whole district. According to local accounts tho 
MarAthAs came to SholApnr from KarhAd, SAtAra, and tho western 
Deccan after the great DufgAdevi himine at tho close of tho four- 
teenth century. After their coming they aro said to have degenerated 
into Kunbis. A MarAtha proper keeps no spinning wheel or bell- 
metal pot in his house, allows no widow marriage, and never owns a 
particoloured quilt or vdlml. A Kunbi allows widow marriage and 
keeps the wheel and tho quilt, and eats and drinks from bellmotal 
vessels. Kunbis are said to bo bastards or akarmdslie MarAthAs the 
offspring of a MarAtha by a MarAtha woman not his wife. . Tho 
MarAthAs and Kunbis eat together but do not intermarry. MarAtha 
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Eunbis vary greatly ia appearance. Some of the gentry, the village 
headmen, and other largo landholders are strongly built occasionally 
fair with good features and a martial air. The bulk of the caste, though 
as a rale stalwart and well made, are dark and coarso featured hardly 
to be distinguished from Dbangars and Hb.'irs. All the men wear 
the top-knot and among the Knnbis some wear ear tufts. All wear 
the moustache, some the whiskers, and some both whiskers and beards. 
Mardthds both at home and abroad speak a somewhat coarsely and 
broadly pronounced MarAthL^ Rich Mardthds live in houses of tho 
hotter sort generally one storey high mtb mud walls and flat or tiled 
roofs. Of tho old mud walled forts or gaddis, which, in the hands 
of the Mardtha gentry or deshmuJehs, sometimes held out against an 
army, examples remain in Edshegaon, (rurhal, and hichol. Tho 
furniture in Mardtha houses inclndes metal and earthen vessels, 
bedsteads, and field tools. Most of them have cattle and ponies 
but few keep house servants. A servant’s yeorly wages vary from 
£2 to £2 lOs. (Ra 20-25) with food ; the monthly keep of a cow costs 
about 8s. (Es. 4) and of a she-buffalo 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6). Ennbis 
generally live in untidy,- ill-cared for mnd-wnlled flat-roofed 
houses which would cost about £15 (Rs. 150) to build and 8s. to 128. 
(Rs. 4 -6) a year to rent. Tbeir staple food includes millet, pulse, 
and vegetaWes, They eat the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, doer, 
fowls, the wild hog, and eg^s, and drink liquor. They are groat 
eaters. Tho Mardthi saying is If groin is not life then of what uso 
is life.® Their holiday ushes include wheat and gram cakes fried 
in oil, wheat cakes, vegetables, fowls, and mutton and liquor. 
Animal food is too dear to be often used. Those who nave 
become vdrharis or keepers of holy times profess to leave off fish 
flesh and liquor. But many of them stiU oat flesh and drink 
liquor on the sly after hanging their tubi bead necklace to a peg. 
Mdratha men dress in a loinclotb, a waistcloth, or a pair of short 
drawers reaching the knee, Tho well-to-do use silk-horderod 
waistcloths and gaily dyed tight-fitting well folded Mardtha 
tnrhans. Their women wear the backed short-sleeved bodice and the 
full robe with or without passing the skirt back between tho feet, 
When going out women of the higher Mardtha families cover them- 
selves from head to foot with a broad white sheet which prevents any 
part of tho body being seen. This is commonly known as tho Mardtha 
mola or Mardtha practice. They do not work out of doors, the water 
being brought homo by servants or by the men of tho house. An 
upper class Mardtha woman on no account shows her face before 
strangers. Tho wives of Kunbis work in the fields and appear 
with their faces uncovered in public, ‘Women wear glass bracelets, 
and pearl gold and silver nose, ear, neck, band and foot 
ornaments, as well as tho black glass bead necklace tbo mangalr 
srtira or Incky thread. Tho ordinary dress of a Ennbi man does 
not cost moro than sis or eight shillings (Rs. 8-4) and of a woman 

' Tbo leading local pccnllirities nro empbasising tho laat *yllnblo_ of a word if it 
xfl long and lengthening It If it Is short and at the same time shortening nnd flattening 
the last syllaUo but one. Tims boUdl they wy bccomea Mete j/aMf, they go, jaMe } 
tarUlt, they do, haride, Kaaab nro also much rarer than in Poona, 

;ThcM4tathi runs: AnmuterprUn mWI tarli'jvix'lt'KIMlte, 
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125. to 14s. (Rs. 6 - /) a year. They keep in stock a silk-borderea 
waistcloth vrorth. 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5), and a turban worth 12s. to 

special occasions costs lOs, to 12s 
(^Rs. 5-6) and a boice Is. to Is. 3d. (8-10 as.). They are hardworking! 
hospitable, and frugal in ordinary life, bnt wanting in forethought 
and extravagant on great occasions. Most are husbandmen. Of 
the husbandmen many are landholders, many under holders, 
and many field labourers with no interest in the crop 'beyond 
. their wages. The women help the men in the field. The field 
labourers are generally paid in grain and during the harvest seasons 
make good profite. Landholders have generally some stock 
of farm tattle. The position of MarAtha Knnbis in the local caste 
hst is rather nncertain. Well-to-do Mardthds claim connection 
with toe old Mardtha aristocracy and consider themselves Rajputs 
and Kshatnyas, claim to rank immediately after Brahmans, and say 
they eat from Brdhmans only. The Knnbis consider themselves 
bhudras and eat from Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaishyas. 
The Kunbis’ busy season begins in May when they start making 
ready their fields for the next season. They work from sun- 
rise^ to sunset with a short midday rest. Their slack season 
begins about February or March after the cold-weather crops are 
in. Besides minding the house the women help the men 
in tne field. Their children tate cattle to graze^ and a few 

f o to sohooL They worship Jotiba near Batndgiri, Khandoba of 
e]un, Mahddev of Singndpnr, and Vithoba of PandUiarpur, Their 
p'iests are Beshasth Brdhmans. They go on pilgrimage to 
randharpur, Tuljdpur, and sometimes to Benares. Within the last 
few years the worship of Vithoba of Paudharpur has greatly risen 
in favour. The feeling, partly perhaps from motives of economy, 
has been gaimng ground that it is the place Fandharpur quite as 
much as the image of Vithoba that is holy. To see the pinnacle 
of the temple spire is as good as to touch the god. The men who 
hold these views belong to the Varkaripanth or season-keeping 
sect, whose leaders are hereditary married teachers or ffiirus, Each 
guru has five to six thousand followers who visit all the chief shrines 
and gather money to get up large feasts or hhanddrds. The 
followers of these teachers are known by wearing a necklace of tuhi 
beads. The gurus try to gain new followers by preaching their 
views. Those that are not Varkaris worship local deities. The Mardtha 
holidays are the same as those of other Hindus. The husbandman’s 
chief holiday is the Pola or Ox Day, which falls on the last day 
of SUravan in July-August. In Malsiras the Ox Day is known 
as Bendur and falls on the last day of Bliddraimd or Angnst- 
September. On Ox Day the Mardthds deck their bullocks and feed 
them on sweetmeats. At births, among the well-to-do, betel packets 
are distributed among kinspeople and friends. After childbirth a 
Knnbi woman is held impure for ten days during which neither is she 
touched nor are her house gods worshipped. On the fifth evening, 
to the grindstone or pdta, fruit, cakes, and sweetmeats are ofEered. 
A sword or a common house knife or vila is laid near the grind- 
stone and a dry millet stump which they call an arrow or Ur. The 
goddess Satvdi is believed to come on that night to guard the 
. B 123—12 
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mother her infant from evil. A blank sheet of paper, n pon 
and on ink-pot are set near the stone to enable Ler to ■write the 
child’s destiny. They name their girls on the twelfth and their 
boys on the thirteenth. On the naming day kinswomen and 
friends are called, and present the child with new clothes, and 
cradle and name the child the name being chosen by the village 
astrologer. The guosia retire with a handful of wet gram or wheat. 
A year after, on a lucky day, the child if it is a boy is seated on its 
maternal uncle’s lap and its hair is clipped. The barber is given 
a few coppers, some grain, and the clothes which the child has on 
at the time, and, in we evening, kinspeople and friends are feasted 
on flesh and cakes. Before a marriage can he fixed, the boy’s 
father mnst ascertain that the boy and girl are not of the 
same clan, have different snrnames, and have a different devtJs 
that is guardian or orest. The ITnnbi marriage is preceded 
by a betrothal. The marriage may take place immediately 
after the betrothal and in no case should more than a year ^ass 
between the two. On the betrothal day the boy’s relations 
bring a bodice, a robe, and an ornament or two to tbo girl’s 
house and present them to her. The village astrologer is asked to 
fix a lucky day for marrying the hoy and girl, and at their honses 
the hoy and girl are rnbbod with turmeric first by the village 
washerwoman and then by five married women. On the marriage 
morning the guardian or deaafe is brought tied to a post-in the 
marriage porch. In the evening the boy is taken to the girl’s in 
procession on bullock or horseback with music and a band of 
ninspcople. At the girl’s the boy and girl are made to stand on a 
blanket facing each other and a cloth is held between them. While 
the priest repeats verses one of the party goes on the roof of 
the house or mounts a tree to see the sun go down. "When the _ sun 
is set the verses cease, the cloth held between the boy and girl is 
palled on one side, and they are husband and wife. Cotton thread 
is passed ten times round the boy and girl, and the threads ore cut in 
two and tied round the ■wrists of the bqy and girl. Next comes the 
girl-giving or kanyadan when butter is poured over the hands of the 
boy and girl. The girl’s parents wash the boy’s feet in a metal 
plate with water and the ceremony is over. The boy and girl are 
seated on a blanket and fed with milk and rice. Brdhmans are 
presented ■with money and retire. Either on that or on the next 
day the boy steals an image from the girl’s family god house and 
goes in procession to his village. Marfithfe allow widow marriage 
but hold the ceremony only on dark nights. No married ■woman or 
girl attends the ceremony and the faces of the newly married couple 
are not seen for a couple of days. When a girl comes of age she is 
seated by herself for four days and her lap is filled with rice or 
wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, and dates. Mardthas, as a rule bum their 
dead, and the Xunbis either bum or bury. The dead body is 
washed, laid on_ a bier, and redpowder and betel leaves are thrown 
over it. The chief mourner walks before tbe body, carrying a firepot 
hanging from a string. They mourn ten days and offer a rice flour 
ball on the ekventh. They feast bearers and kinspeople on the 
twelfth and thirteenth. They are bound togethei' by a strong caste 
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feelings and settle social disputes at caste meetings under the village 
pdtil or headman. Some of them send their hoys to school but keep 
them at school only for a short time. They suffered severely 
during the 1876-77 famine^ and though they have since improved 
considerably they are still as a class poor and in debt. Many of 
them have taken service as messengers and constables or work as 
day labourers either locally or wherever they hear of well paid 
employment. They stay away until they can bring back a score or 
two, ekvisa or donvisa, of rupeea 

MaTis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering about 24',000 
and as found over the whole district. They are divided into 
Khirsdgar Mdlis and Bdnt Mdlis. Their home tongue is Mardthi, 
and they look and dress like cultivating Mardthas except that the 
women wear shoes like men’s shoes. Their houses do not differ from 
Kunbi houses and they keep servants, cattle, ponies, and sheep and 
goats. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and their feasts of 
the cakes called pivran poUs and teldiis cost them £1 8s. to £2 
(Rs. 14 - 20) for every hundred guests. Mdlis are a hardworking 
orderly and contented people. They earn their living as husbandmen 
gardeners and labourers, and their women and children help in 
selling vegetables and flowers. They worship Ambdi, Bhavdni, Janai, 
Khandoba, Mahddev, Tnkdi, and Yithoba ; and their priests are 
ordinary Mardtha Brahmans to whom they pay great respect. Except 
that at the marriage time their boys and girls are rubbed with turmeric 
at their house by washerwomen, their customs ore the same as 
those of Mardthds. They either bury or burn their dead, hold 
caste councils, send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Craftsmen include thirty classes with a strength of 74,900 or 
13'9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


ShoUpur Craftsmen, 1881, 


Uinsiox. 

Males. 

FcmalcB. 

Total. 

Dinsio:?. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bcld&rs 


62 

cs 

117 

Fdncb&Ifi 


118 

103 

210 

Bhadbhunl&s 


2 

2 

4 

r&tharvats 

... 

105 

215 

410 

Buruds 


177 

100 

313 

Fatvekers 

••t 

4 

3 

7 

Chftmbhdrs 


6801 

65S0 

11.381 

Itaoc&ris 


447 

414 

801 

Ga\andlB 


400 

403 

812 

B&ula 

... 

263 

266 

520 

Ghlsildis 


128 

141 

2C9 

Saltancars 

... 

42 

40 

82 

KAranJkors 


230 

218 

448 

SlUis 

... 

4081 

4200 

8950 

Kds&ts 


816 

758 

1573 

San ears 

.. 

074 

083 

1357 

Khatrls 


023 

651 

1174 

Son&ra 

. 

2005 

2427 

5092 

Koshtis 


6503 

5163 

10.058 

Sut&ra 



2470 

2354 

4821 

KumbhSrs 


1072 

1880 

3852 

Shfmpis 

... 

8092 

3155 

0217 

Lfikhcris 


24 

20 

50 

TdmbatB 


103 

151 

314 

LohSrs 


1S12 

1426 

2933 

Tdmbolis 


4 

4 

8 

Lon&ris 


2330 

2286 

4025 

Tells 

... 

3422 

3338 

or.'io 

XiidUs 


422 

401 

823 



. 



Otdris 


74 

82 

16G 

Total 

... 

33,320 

3D.620 

74,000 


Belda'rs, or Quariymen, are returned as numbering 117 and 
as found in Bdrsi, Karmdla, Sdngola, and Sholdpur. They are 
strong and dark and the men wear the moustache and top-knot. 
They speak Mardthi. They are stone-cutters and bricklayers, digging 
wells, blasting rocks, and breaking stones. Their houses are like 
those of cultivating Mardthas. The men wear the loincloth, waist- 
cloth, and short tight trousers or eholnds, the jacket, and tho 
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DISTBICTS.. 


ManJtlia hirbnn; and tie women dress in the ordinaiy llBritha role 
and bodice and do not tack the end of the robe hack between the 
feet. They oat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are 
hardworking, orderly, and hospitable but fond of drink ' They 
have caste councils, do not send their boys to school, and are a steady 
peoplo earning enough to maintain thomselros. ^ 

Bliadbhunja's or Gmin-Parohers, are returned as numbering 
four and as found in the Sholdpur town. They are divided into, 
Mnrdthds and Pardeshis. Tlie following particulars apply to the ' 
Jlardtha Bhadbhunjas. Their surnames are '.Gaikavdd, Jddhar, 
Povdr, and Sinde,_who eat together and families with the same 
sninamo do not intermarry. They look like Mardthds, speak 
Mardthi, and live in houses the same as Hardtha houses except for 
the furnace or bhatU and a shop in tho veranda. In dress and food 
. they roscmblo Macdtlids, eating fish, fowls, and the flesh of the 
hare, deer, and wild hog. They nro an orderly, sober, hardworking 
and oven-tempered people. In addition to parching and selling 
grain and pulso, they sometimes seiwo as day lahourers, entrusting 
their shops to their wives and children. They sometimes borrow 
money and have to pay interest at two, three, or oven four per cent 
a month. They always borrow small sums never as much as one 
hundred rupees ns no one will advance them that sum on thesecnrily 
of their goods. In religion, customs, and community they are the 
same ns Mardtlids. They send their boys to school and ate a poor 
people. 

Buruds, or Bamboo-workers, ore returned as numbering 343 
and as found in towns and large Plages. According to their own 
accouut they aro descended from ilemsliuka, whose father’s name 
was Bhivnr and his mother's Knvinta, and they are said to have 
coma into tho district five or six generations back. They are dark 
and strong and the men wear the top-knot and moustache. They 
speak Mardthi both at homo and abroad, and live in mtidy and ill- 
enred for grass huts or houses of stone and mud with flat or tiled 
roots. Thoir house goods includo earthen and a few metal vessels. 
They keep no sorvants and a few own cows, bufialoes, and sheep. 
They do not eat beef or the flesh of dead cattle. Their staple food 
is jvdri, vegetables, and cbillies. They drink liquor sometimes to 
excess. The dress of the men and women is the same as the 
Mhdr’s dross. They ore hardworking, patient, and forbeai-ing 
but intemperate and dirty. They moke bamboo baskets mate 
winnowing fans, and sieves, and a few make cane chairs and cote* 
In Pandharpur they find good employment in making fine bamboo 
sticks for the use of the frankincense stick preparers Their 
women, besides minding the house, help them in their work ^ 
making and hawking fans and baskets. They belone to ^ 

AinMbdi, Joriba, KhMdoba. and Satvfii. Their priests arevil Z 
Brahmans and dey have no priests belonging to their own 
They keep all Hmdn fasts and feasts and believe in sorJ^ 
witchcraft. They marry their chfldren early; the drls “ 

seven and twelve, and the boys between twelve and twenty Tr 
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cost varies from £2 10s. to - £6 (Rs. 25 - GO). Except that their 
guardian or devah is the mango tree, branches of which are brought 
home and tied to the marriage hall, and that the boy and girl are 
married on the earthen altar or ota, their marriage and funeral 
Ceremonies are the same as those of Mhdrs and Mangs, They 
generally bury their dead. They allow widow marriage making over 
the first husband's children to his relations. They have a caste 
council, and their headman, who is called mlietrya decides social 
disputes in consultation with a few leading members of the caste. 
The fine generally takes the form of a caste feast. They do not 
send their boys to school, and, as their calling is not well paid, many 
have turned Vdrkaris or Pandharpur holy time keepers and go 
about begging. 

Ch.a'rablia'rs, or Leather-workers, are returned as numbering 
1131 and as found all over the district. Their surnames are 
Dhodke, Kdmble, and VighmAre. Families with the same surnamo 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are generally rather 
fmr with regular features, and the men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and a few the whiskers. They speak Marathi and live 
either in grass huts with thatched roofs or in mud and stone houses 
with flat i-oofsj setting apart the veranda for a workshop. They 
keep cattle, goats, and sheep, and their houses are dirty and ill. 
cared for. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. The men 
wear a loincloth and blanket, and occasionally a waistoloth, 
jacket, and turban. The women dress in the usual Mardtha robe 
and bodice. Their ceremonial dress is the same as their every-day 
dress except that it is clean. They aro hospitable and forbearing, 
but fond of drink, and proverbially lazy, ns the saying goes. Under 
his haunches the awl. and in his house starving chili’en.' They work 
in leather, cut and dye skins, make sandals shoes and water bags, 
and till the ground. The women help the men in dinwing silk 
flowers and making silk borders to the shoes. Some seiwe as 
labourers and hold torches in marriage processions. They worship 
the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, and have house images of 
Bahiri, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mhasoba. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and feasts, and their priests are village Br&hmans to 
whom they pay the greatest respect. They worship Satvfii on the 
fifth day after childbirth, name the child either^on the twelfth or 
the thirteenth, and clip the child’s hair within four to six months. 
With them marriage is preceded by betrothal. Before mairiage they 
rub the boy and girl at their houses with turmeric, and as a guardian 
ordevalt He pdnclipdlvis or five tree leaves that is of the mango, the 
tmhar Ficus glomerata, the jdmhhul Syzigium jambolanum, the 
fiKitndad Prosopis spicegera, and rui Calotropis gigantea to a post of 
the booth and worship them, ofiering a fish and feasting on its flesh. 
The poor bury the dead and those who can afford it bum them. 
They allow widow marriage, the widower during the ceremony 
being seated on bullock harness and the widow on a low wooden 
stool. They have a caste council and settle social disputes in 
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nreseaco of tlio headman, They do not send their hn™ j. » 

lieinnoomeisfairandonough tokeopthem “ ^ ^ 

am«W% M.nlll,d,, Pdidiil., L Vra.“ li fciS ' 

fonml”’ Kdmitthis, and BKflimaM are 

fonnd in very small nambers in the district, and Pdnchdls are ra4 

JiRB Gavakdis are fonnd only in Pandhnrpnr and ShoMpnr 

Bumame who wast 

Mnrnlha hnahandmon who were pnl out of casto heoanao thev 
rofnscd to pay a fine of £15 (Rs. 150) which their caatefelWa 
/i7«« 0 " Giem for building mosqnes for the Adil-Shihilrings 
(l-}90-lC8G) ntBijdpnr. They say MarSthds are wilUng to let them 
hack, hut that they do not wish to go back, because the Marathds 
have lately taken to eating, and, in ont-of-tho-way places, marrying 
with Toll's and Sangars. The Jires and Mardthds eat together, and 
their married women or savdshins attend feasts at one another’s 
honaca. Dodhiehdm, n great Mardtha saint, whose head-qnarters 
nro at Dhdmangaon iuBdrsi, isanidons that the Jires shonldgohsck 
and join the Mardthds, The Jires nro said to have come info the 
district seventy or eighty years ago to huild Sindia’s mansion in 
Pnndharpur. They haro Endns or bastards among them, with 
whom they cat but do not intermarry. The Jiro snmauies are 
Edmio, Pavdr, Sdlnnko, and Snnro, and families having the same 
smmamo do not intermarry. The names in common nsc among 
mcnaro Apa, Balvanfa, Glnnpnti, andBdma; and among women 
Elub.di, Ittdi, Bakhamdi and Snbiti. All belong to the sun family called 
Surj’gotra or Sarugotra. Neither men nor women differ from 
cnlti rating Mandthds in look, speech, honse, dress, or food. They eat 
fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, rabbits,’harcs, and fowls, and their 
stapio food is Idjrt, («r, fvdti, milk, and every two or three days 
rioe. They drink liqnor once or twice a year especially on the last 
day of the 8/imga or EpK holidays in March-Apnl They are not 
great caters or drinkers, neither are they good cooks. There is 
nothing special or proverbial ohoat their coohmg. Before beginning 
to dine, they sprinklo a littlo cold water round the dining plate and 
sip some water repeating the words Erishndtjian that is for the 
acceptance of Krishna, ^e Jires are hardworking, eventempered 
sober, thrifty, hospitable, contented, and orderly. They are TnnBn,, ^ 
and husbandmen and their women mind the honse. Their" bora 
begin to help from fifteen or eighteen. A trained mason p,™! 
£l1i0s. to^ (Bs. 15.S0J amonth ^find constaS emZy^e^ 
They braid houses, ponds, vrells, bridges and temples, £d^m 
stone or mould clayimaMs (rfgods and animals, which thZ .T f 
Sd. to £20 (Es.i-200i. Their craft prosZT^d ihL ^"^ 
credit being able to borrowat twelve to eio’lSeeifnflr Mnf n ^ 
almost ne4 fail to pay their debts. ThZ Civ 
Bhavdni of and Jo^i, and KhanlTobJ of LaS 


They also worship all Bnthmanical gods and irodXw j 
keep thoregnlar fasts and feasts. Thoto priests ail the 
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Jfariltlia Br4htnans, before wliom they bow and'wbom they worship 
ns gods. Their gurus or religious teachers are either Grosavis or 
Bnihranns. Wheu a child or a grown person is initiated the teacher 
whispers into his right ear a sacred verse. A year or two after 
marriage they generally go and seek the advice of the teacher. 
They lieHeve in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, andj when 
sickness comes to a family, they consnlt a seer or devntshi as to the 
best moans for driring ont the evil spirit. When a boy is twelve, 
si.vtccn, or eighteen years old his parents think of marrying him. 
The girl chosen to bo his wife is generally eight to twelve years old, 
but they have no rule that girls should be married before they 
come of age. Before a marriage can be fised, the parties must 
ascertain that the boy and girl have difierent surnames and have 
not the samo guardian or devak. After talking the 'matter over 
with his wifo and the elderly women of his house and fixing 
on somo girl the boy's father goes to a Brdhman and asks him 
when ho should set out to make an offer of marriage for his boy. 
Tho Brdhman, who is generally a village astrologer names the day, 
and tho boy's father, tying in a cloth a few cakes and some 
vegetables, fried fish, and pounded chillies, starts for the girl's 
mth a kinsman or two. When they reach the girl’s, the boy’s father 
makes over tho bundle of cakes to the women of the house, and 
tho fathers sit on the veranda, on a blanket spread for them, talking 
tho matter over, asking one another tho boy's and girl’s ages, their 
surnames, and their guardians or" devaJes. After some pressure 
tho girl’s father agrees to give his daughter, and they sup together 
often from tho same plate. Next morning the fathers go to the 
village Brdhman, and tell him the boy's and the girl's names, 
cat a dish of rice and sugar, and settle what presents each is to 
make to tho other’s child. Next day some of tho boy's kinspeople 
bring a robo and bodice, go to the girl’s honse and present it to 
her. From this time marriage preparations are pressed on. When 
tho Brdhman has fixed a lucky evening for the wedding, word is 
sent to tho girl’s parents, and tho boy’s father sends invitations to 
Mlations and friends, ITarriage booths are built at both houses. 
E.vccpt that on altar is built at the girl’s, the preparations at both 
houses are tho same. Musicians are called and early in the wedding 
morning at tho girl’s house, the house handmill is washed, and 
turmonc roots are ground to powder. The girl’s head is rubbed 
with oil and hor body with turmeric and she is bathed with a band 
of little children, men all the children have bathed, the girl’s 
mother sits by her and bathes, and her kinspeople present her 
With a now robe and bodice. The girl is dressed in a robe and green 
bodice, nor clothes are stained with turmeric, and her brow marked 
\nth redpowder. A flower or a tinsel chaplet is tied round her 
brow and her head is covered with a blanket. By this time the boy 
has been rubbed with turmeric and bathed. Ho is then dressed and 
a tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. Tho guests feast, and, seating 
the boy on a horse or bullock, vrith music and friends go to the 
girl’s villago Marufci, and from it to the boundary of the girl’s 
village. The girl’s friends come and bring them to the village 
lomplo, they bow before tho god, and the boy is led to the door of 
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the girl’s marriage iall^ hathed, dressetl in new clothes, and seated 
near the outer wall of the hoaso. The girl is seated on the boy’s 
left. They aro then made to stand facing each other, and a cloth is 
hold between them. Behind the girl and the boy stand their maternal ■ 
uncles and their sisters or karavlis with lighted lamps in their 
hands. The boy’s brother also stands behind him with a lemon 
stack on the point of a dagger. The Brahman repeats verses, and 
tho guests throw rice over the pair. At tho end of the verses the 
Brdhman clops his hands, the musicians and the boy and girl 
aro husband and wife. Thon tho hoy and girl are seated on the 
altar, tho girl on tho boy’s left. They dine and the guests either 
stay for tho night or go homo. On the fourth doy the boy takes the 
mrl to his own house. Jires allow widow marriage and polygamy, 
when a girl comes of ago she is seated in a room hy herself for 
four days. On the fifth she is hathed and word is sent to her 
parents. She is given a cot, bedding, waterpots, and a robe and 
bodice, and the boy is given a turban. A feast is held and the girl 
is told to make tho bed ready, and the boy and prl are shut m 
tho room. A young wife gonernlly goes to her parents for hw 
first child. "When a child is born a Btdhman m asked to name it. 
The midwife cuts the navel cord, bathes the mother and cMd m 
warm water, and swathes the child in cloth bandages. A P^ce of 
cloth soaked in cow’s milk is pul in the child s mouth, ood 
mother is^cd on rice, butter, and wwm water. A lampuke^ 
burning in the room, and, on the fifth day, the goddess Batofa 
is worshipped, and on tho twe^, day the child is named. 
When a Jue is on the point of death, bs son lays 
on his right knee and drops water »to bs mouth, men he 
breathes bis last some Ganges or Goddyari water “d ^ 
and a piece of gold are put in bs mouth. The body is brought o 
of tho house and laid on the door-step with its feet to ^ ■ 
Warm water is poured over it, it is laid on the ber, and 
Lead to foot with a shoot. On the sheet is sprinkled fedpowder 
or ouJdi; and basil l^ves, and two copper coins and a hnn^ulot 
grain oro'tied b the hem of the sheet. The cbef mourner ties _n 
piece of white cloth across his shoulder and chest Then holding in 
his right hand an earthen jar with live coal m it, the chief mourner 
starts, and four near kinsmen lift the biw and foUow. ^ At the 
ground a stono callod ^tvkhddti or tuo stono of lifo is picked 
np, and kept in some safe place in the burning ground. The bier is 
set on the ground and the pile is made ready. The <Mef mourner, 
bathes, brings a potful of water, pours a few drops into the dead 
mouth and lights the pile. He takes the jar, bores holes in it, walks 
three round the pyre, dashes the pot on thegipund, and beats 
bs month with the open palm of his right hand. Then they bathe 
and go back to their homes. While the funeral party are away, at the 
chief mourner’s house the spot where the deceased breathed his last 
is oowdunged, a cup of milk and a lighted lamp are set on it, and the 
ground is strewn with wheat or rice flour. The neighbours come with 
cooked food, serve it to the mourners, and dine with them. In the 
evening they look for the marks of an ant or other insect’s feet, and 
from the footsteps judge that the deceased has died happy andbs 
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spirit has passed, into an ant or a fly. If no footsteps are traced, 
the dead is believed to have had some unfalfilled wi^ or care that 
keeps him from leaving the earth. They beg him to come and drink 
and leave his footsteps that they may not be anzions vrhat has 
come to him. This is repeated night and day, the people if no 
traces are shomi puzzling what can be the deceased’s unfulfilled 
wish. On the third day, the chief mourner with some near 
kinspeople goes to the burning ground and throws the ashes into 
water. The crows are offered rice balls, and they are asked to come 
and eat them. If the crows come and touch the balls, it is believed 
that the soul of the deceased is happy; if the crow refuses to eat 
the mourners pray the dead to say what ails him, and promise to 
fulfil his wishes. For ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh the whole house is cowdunged, and on the twelfth and 
thirteenth cooked food and rice balls are again offered to the 
crows. The chief mourner does not become pure till the morning 
of the thirteenth, when the whole house is cowdunged, uncooked 
food and money presents are made to Brdhmans, and the caste is 
feasted. The Jires are bound together by a strong caste feeling. 
They have no headman and settle their social disputes at meetings of 
their own and other castemen. The power of caste has of late grown 
weak. The Jires can read and write Mardthi both Balbodh and 
Modi, and keep their boys for long at schools. They are a steady 
and contented if not a rising class. 

Sagar Gavandis claim to have come from Benares in 
search of work to the Nizdm’s Haidarabad. Their castefellows 
are still found near Haidarabad some of them wearing sacred 
threads and dining in silk waistcJoths. They occasionally come 
on pilgrimage from Haidarabad - to Pandharpur when they dine 
with the Sholdpur Sagars, bat not unless the local Sagsrs dress in a 
silk or in a fresh washed waistcloth. They are said to have come 
into the district about three hundred years ago, and are divided into 
Sagars proper and LekavMs or Kadus that is bastard Sagars who 
eat together but do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among them are Govind, Hagu, Nardyan, and Narsu ; and among 
womenBh&girthi,Kd,9hi, Yamuna, and Tashvada. Their surnames 
are Gadpate, Kalburge, Kfcle, and Name; and families bearing 
the same surnames do not intermarry. All belong to the 
Kdshyap family stock. Both men and women look like Marfitha 
husbandmen, the men wear the top-knot and moustache, but not the 
beard, and mark their brows with sandal. Their home tongue 
is Mardthi, but those who are settled in the Karndtak and 
Moghldi or Nizdm’s country speak Telugu. Their houses are the 
same as Mardtha houses with mud and stone walls and flat earth 
roofs and their house goods include cots, boxes, metal and earthen 
vessels, clothes, cattle, and ponies. They eat fish and the flesh of 
shoep,goats,hares, rabbits, andfowls,and their staple foodisjodrt,fur, 
Idjri, and occasionally rioe and wheat bread. Formerly all ate flesh 
whenever they could afford it without offering it to the gods. Many 
of them keep to the old practice, but some who have become 
vdrharis or Pandharpur devotees, offer no sheep, goats, or fowls, have 
given up eating flesh and drinking liquor, and have taken to wear a 
» 1S5-13 
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neckloceofWsih^ds. for their holiday dmere they prepare gr.n;„ 

and wheatcakes. They dnnk liquor but only tn-ice oV tLo tS 
a year on j^eat occasions like SanMnt in Jannair and Shmaain 
March. 1 hey are not great eaters or drinkers, neither are thov cood 
cooks.^ e 18 oothmg special or proTOrbial about their wkinE 
or their pet dishes, fheir only peculiar practice at meals is before 
beginning to eat to lay some cooked rice for the god 4gni or fire 
m front of their plates. Both men and women dress like 
Mardthda, the men in a waistcloth, turban, jacket, coat, shouldei’- 
cloth, and shoes, and the women in a robe and bodice. The women 
do not deck their beads with flowers or false hair. Both men and 
women are fairly neat and clean but they do not show any taste in 
dress and have no special liking for gay colours. Their holiday 
dress is made of rich stuff with gold borders. There hare been 
no recent changes in the shape or material. The women wear the 
nosering, earrings, neck ornaments, bangles, and toe-rings. Men 
wear a gold neckchain and finger rings, and boys up to fifteen 
wear wristlets. They are hardworking, even-tempered, sober, 
thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. Besides by stbne-cntting some 
earn their ’living as husbandmen and some as labourers. Boys 
begin to help their fathers at the age of twelve and become skilled 
workers at the age of twenty-five. A boy gets 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) 
a month, and when he becomes a skilled worker his wages rise 
to 16s, to £1 12s. {1^. 8-16). Their work is not constant. They 
sometimes take fields on lease and work in them. They build houses, 
wells, and bridges, make earth and lime images of Eindn gods 
and saints, and sell Ganpatis at to 6d. (1-4 as.). They are 
not in debt, and are generally able to borrow at about two per cent 
a month. Sagars claim Eshatriya descent though they admit they 
Lave fallen to be Shudras, They eat with Mardthfis, Dhaugars, and 
Lingdyat Ydnis, but not with LingSyat Telis, Pdnchnls, Jingars, 
Sonars, KasSrs, or low caste Hindus like Buruds, Mhdrs, and Wangs. 
They are a religious people and worship Hindu gods and goddesses 
as well as Musalmdn saints and the tdbuts or Muharram biers. 
Their femily deities are Bdldji of Giri or Tirapati, Bliavdtii of Tuljapur, 
Jotiba of Ratndgiri, Khandoba of Jejnri, and ToIIamn of the 
Zamdtak to wliora they sometimes go to pay vo\vb. Their priests 
are the ordinary Mardlha Brdhraans to whom they show the greatest 
respect. The g^irus or teachers of some are Eiimdnujs and of others 
Shankarachdiya. They axe either Smdifs or Yaishnavs and keep 
the usual Brdhraanio fasts and feasts. They believe in sorcery 
witchcraft and soothsaying. They mairy their girls between seven 
and twelve, and their boys between twelve and twenty-five. After 
talking the matter over and li.ring on some girl, the boy’s father 
consults a Brahman and starts with a couplo of relations for tho 
girl’s house. They talk the matter over, and, after some pressure, 
the girl’s father agrees to give his daughter. An astrologer is sent 
for, the hoy’s and girl’s horoscopes are compared, and, if tho 
horoscopes agree, the parents settle what presents arc to be given. 
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tlie boy’s kinspcople taking a robe and bodice, a packet of sugar, 
fruit, dry dates, and betetnut and leaves, go to tbe girl's house, 
present her with the robe and the bodice, fill her lap with fruit, 
dry dates, rice, and betel, and an astrologer is sent for who 
draws up the marriage papers or palrikas, receives a money present, 
and retires. The boy’s brother or if he has no brother, the boy’s 
father is presented with a turban, a feast is held, and sugar is 
handed among the. guests. Instead of the boy, the girl, with 
kinsfolk and music, starts on horseback for the boy’s. They stop 
at the village Marati temple and send word to the boy, and the 
bo3'’s party come with pots full of cold water, cakes, and millet 
gruel. After the gruel has been served to such -as wish to share 
it, they are brought into the village and taken to their lodgings. 
The boy is bathed and rubbed with turmeric, and what is over is 
sent to the girl’s with a robe and bodice. The boy’s kinswomen bathe 
tlio girl, dress her in tho now clothes, and fill her lap with fruit .diy 
dates and betel. Two branches of each of tho five guardian trees or 
pdnclipalvis that is the leaves of mango, the innhar Ficus glomcrata, the 
jdmhhul Syzigiuin jambolanum, aaundnd Prosopis spicegera, and mi 
Calotropis gigantea, are laid in an earthen jar and placed in JIdruti’s 
temple. Then from both houses a band of kinspeople with music go to 
fetch the jar or guardian shrine to their houses, place it near the house 
gods, and worship it with flowers and rice grains. An altar is raised 
at the boj^’s with a plantain stem and a pile of six earthen jars at 
each corner. A procession is formed and the girl’s kinsfolk with 
the girl carried in tho arms of a near relation go to tho village 
temple, and from the temple to tbe boy’s. When the girl reaches 
the boy’s she takes her stand near the door of tho booth, the boy's 
mother waves round her head a cocoanut and cooked rice, and 
throws it to one side, and tho girl walks in with her relations and 
takes her seat in the house. Two low wooden stools are set in 
front of the altar, the boy and girl take their stand on tho stools 
face to face, grains of rice are handed to the guests, and, when the 
Jlnlhinans have finished chanting the marriago verses, tho guests 
throw tho rice over tho couple and they arc husband and wife. 
Four or five turns of cotton thread are passed round tho boy and 
girl ; tho threads are oITcred vermilion and rice, cut, tied round a 
turmeric root, and hound to tho wrist of tho boy and of tho girl. 
The priest throws a sacred thread round the hoy's shoulders, tho 
hoy and girl are seated on the .altar, the sacrificial lire is lit, betel 
is banded, and the guests withdraw. The hoy and girl .are taken 
before tho house gods, bow to thorn, and arc lifted on tho shoulders 
of two men who d.anco to music. Tho day ends with tho biting 
of betel leaf rolls by the boy and girl and the playing of odds 
and evens with betolnuts, and a feast. Either on tho second or tho 
third day after marriago, in tho marriage hall, a cot is laid in front 
of tho house door, on which tbe boy and girl sit near cach^ otbor. 
Between them is placed a stone rolling-pin mufiled in a piece of 
wliite clotb and daubed with turmeric. The pin is by turns placed 
in the arms of tho boy and of the girl, and cold water is diopped on 
tho ground near their feet, and the women call out that tho boy’s or 
tbe girl’s child has passed over water. The family priest unties tho 
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f 0 Wi)})pitijr them limy nre kept in soma comer of llo honse and 
m the end tliwjvn away. TIiu prl’s father asks Iho boy'a father 
hoa- «,nuv hetelnnlH he wl,e<. If (he girl's Mer say^ ta-SS 
Ua nro added, and Uiirty Weltmt? are liniided to each oi the wests 
ivlHlirr man w<tm 8 n or ehild. In flu's \Toy largo qnantiucs oi 
Mdmils are handed round whetlior or not the guests belong to 
lli-jr own wde. Then except tho-o -a-ho hare been asked to stay 
for dinner, all Iwc, leasts on both sides end the mniago 
C|TM!Hiiiii;s. Their nge-emning and prcguancy rites nro the same ns 
lli'ni' of th-' KnmSthis. On the fifth day after the birth of a girl’s 
firs! child the midwife lays healing herbs and roots on a griadsloao, 
and lavK svruiilion, turmeric paste, floivers, burnt frankincense, and 
«si*d.'etl f(«id hefiirt* them. A feast is held and either tiro or soren 
siMoffs are fiMsftsl in honnnr of the goddess Sntrdi uho is Icliorcd 
to he a widiia-. TliO women of tho house keep nwnko the whole 
jiiglit. Xext morning the midwife carries to her own honse and eats 
111" f'v)d which the erraing beforo sms offered to the healing plants. 
TIj'' plant ^ nro fnken away and given to the young mother. On tbo 
l‘'[»th th» house is cowdnngcil, tho mother and child arc bathed and 
laid on the fresh washed col spread with fresh clothes. On tbo 
eleventh, fts (lu the tenth, the mother and child nro hntbed, tho cot 
is wnelicd, nnd the whole house cowdimgcd. On tho twolfth, tiyo 
I even or nine pebbles are arranged in a Imo ontsido of tho house in 
till* name of Sal\‘di,nn<l svalcr is poured over them, red and scented 
non dor sprinkled, flowers rice and sandal strewn, Irnnkmconso 
burnt, «nd cv.kisl food nnd two pieces of thread or nudus laid 
before them. Tho mother makes n low bow, and retire! In tho 
tlio clirW h laul in iho cnirlle and nninca, and UiD 
or fi«(/<i offered to the goddc's Sntviii is cut in two, and one-halt 
tied rmind e.'ieh of tho cJiild's svrisfs. After three months tbo 
fiitiicrV jK’Ofde fetch the child nnd its motbor to tho father s_ honse, 
nnd iti linir is clipped on home lucky day. IVhcu a Gnvandi is on 
flicjinint ofilciifFi Jie*w Jnii? on ii lilnuket, and water mixed with 
ssvoi't liasil or /aim' Jcas'c?, and a jiieco of gold nro put in hh mouth. 
After death tho bodyh bathed in nwm svntcrou tho house steps, a 
silfc cloth in sroiind round tho svnisi, nnd tho body in laid on the 
bier, red nnd sceiifod powders are sprinkled over it, and it is covered 
svifii n svhito sheet, to whose horn nro tied a few grains of rice and n 
copper coin. Both men nnd ivomon follow tho body to tho burnins* 
ground. About Jiaff-wny tho bier is lowered, tho rico and the commr 
nro laid on ouo aide, tho bier is again raised and they o-o to flin 
burning giound. IVhflo tho pile is building, tho chief mourner hnfh« 
and has Ins head nnd moustache shored, and tho body is laid Tfi 
pile. Tho chief mournor ogam bathes, dips tho hom of hi, *• 
wntor, squeezes some drops into tho dead month and aots fim 
pile. When tho pile is hnlf bnmt the chief ^ 

which ho brings lire, fills it with water, bores throe holes in “ 
thrice round tho pyro nnd dashes the not on the orraind 
his month with the back of his hnnd^ tLo th! ' “"d beats 
pluck a little grass, return to the house of mourning Zd n®’ 
the grass on the spot where the .dead breathed his fi; AsZeZa ® 
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spread on tie grass to show footprints, cooked rice is laid close by, 
and the whole is covered with a basket. Neighbours andkms- 
people bring cooked food and ask the mourners to eat. 

.mourn the dead ten days, and on the twelfth hold a feast, when the 
four bier-bearers are the chief guests. Ihe funeral priest is 
presented with a cot, bedding, waterpot, umbrella, walking stmk, 
and shoes, to help the dead along the weary way to heaven. The 
mourners are taken to Mdruti’s temple, bow to the god, and are 
brought back, and the neighbours return to their homes. Sagar 
Gavandis are bound together by a strong caste feeling. They have 
no headman, and settle social disputes at meetings of men of their 
own and of other castes. The spread of English law and of lawyers 
has weakened the power of caste, and the people are afraid to 
enforce their rules by the old penalties. They send their boys to 
school till they are about twelve, when their fathers take them to 
work as masons. Narayan Biipuji a member of this caste was post- 
master of Pandharpur for over twelve years and is now n 
Government pensioner. Another was a telegraph master of the 
Peninsula railway. The Sugars are beginning to keep their boys 
longer at school. They are a steady class. 

Ghisa'dis, or Tinkers, are returned as numbering 269 and as 
found wandering over the whole district. They ai*o said to have 
originally passed from Gujar£t to Haidarabad and from Haidarabnd, 
about five hundred years ago, to ShoMpnr in search of work. Their 
commonest surnames are Ohavhdn, Kdte, Khetri, Padval, Pavdr, 
SheUr, Solanke, and Suryavanshi, who eat together and intermarry. 
They are said to have sprung from "Vishvakarma the framer of tho 
universe, who brought out of fire the airan or anvil, the bhdta or 
bellows, the adndaa or tongs, the ghan or hammer, and tho Initodi or 
small hammer. He taught the Ghisddis how to make the sudarahan 
chakra or Vishnu’s discus, hdn or arrow, irisliul or trident, ndl or 
horseshoe, khadg or sword, and raih or war chariot. When 
these were prepared and approved by their master the casto 
came to be called Ghisddis and were told to make various tools 
and weapons of war. They are strong, dark, dirty, drunken, hot- 
tempered, and hardworking. The men wear a tuft of hair on tho 
crown of the hea^ and the moustache and beard. They spBiik a 
mixture of Gujardti and Mordthi. They are wandering blacksmiths 
and tinkers. They have no regular dwelling but live in tho open 
air, sometimes stretching a blanket over their heads as a shelter. 
They have cattle, and during the rainy season live in mud or 
thatched huts. They have a few brass and copper vessels, and are 
helped in their calling by their wives and children. They eat fish 
and fiesh, and drink to excess. Their daily food iBjvdri, split pulse, 
and vegetables. The men wear a turban folded in Maratha fashion, 
a jacket, a shouldercloth, and a waistcloth ; and their women tho 
Mardtha robe and bodice, silver ornaments, and tho lucky neckthread 
or mangalsutra. They make horse shoes, field tools including sickles 
and cart axles and wheels. They hold their women impure for a 
month and a quarter after childbirth, and during 'that timo the 
men do not worship the house gods, rub sandal on their brows or 
got their heads shaved, Tho mother bathes after her impurity is 
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over, a«(l puls now bangles vomiil licr wrists, tlio old ones boinir 
rcjnovnl nntl carried away by the bnnglc-scllcr. A ceremony called 
minrbfi is ])erforin«‘d on tbe fifth d.ay after a birth, and another on 
tlio Eoventh when the child is cradled and named. The child’s hair 
is not clipped until nnollier child is horn. If the mother shows no 
sign of being promant, the child’s hair is clipped after a couplo 
or three years. On tho hair-cnlUii" day the child's mnlornal undo 
first cuts a lock of hair and puls it in a safe place, and the barber 
shaves off tho rest. On smno luck}" day tho lock which was put 
aside is offered to tho villngo Satvili and a feast is held, Tho 
goddess is offered cooked food and is asked to preaervo tho child. 
After the Imir-cUpping the child is bathed and dressed in new • 
clothes presented by its nmlcrnnl iiiiclo. TJicy have a botrotM 
cerciiioiiy svhicli is perfonned one to five years before marringo. On 
(he betrothal day, with kinspeojile and music, the girl is taken to 
the boy's house, is presented with noiv clothes and a full set of 
orimmeiits, is feasted, and is sent back. In honour of the ccrcmouy 
the girl’s fatlior presents tho caslo with £l 10«. (Us,15) in cash, of 
which a UlUc is spent in buying gram mid molasses, and distributed 
among relations, friend.*, and cnstofellows. Tho rest is spent on 
drink and sweetinonta. Tho boy’s father has to give £10 {lis. 100) 
ill cash to the girl's father. If tho boj-’s father fails to pay this 
mnouiit, tho gin is offered to anotliDr boy on payment of £25 
(Rs. 230) (0 the former boy’s father, Of this sum of £25 (Rs. 250) 
£“> (Us. 50) are given to tho caste and £20 (Us. 200) to the former 
boy’s father, on account of tlio betrotlinl ceremony already 
performed by him and of the ornnmculs presented to tho girl. All 
llio ornaments along with the girl become the second boy’s property. 
Ko second betrothal ceremony is performed. At the time of tho 
marringo the boy stands with a dagger in Lis hand in front of tho 
girl on an earthen altar, and n cloth is held between the boy and the 
girl. ’Tho IlrAbiunu.s repeat verses and (hoy are husband and wife. 
J>’oiir near relations stand on tlio four sides of tho boy and girl and 
pass cotton thread round thorn on thrir thumbs, cut tho threads into 
two juirta and ti'o thorn ivith two turmorio roots to tho wrists of tho 
boy nnd tho girl. Feasts nro exchanged, and tho boy takes his wifo 
to Lor new' Loino, their sisters walking behind them with lighted dough- 
lamps in their hands. When tho boy reaches his house tho girl’s 
father presents tho boy with C». to 10s. (Us. 3-5) ns safety money 
for brinring homo his daughter without accident. ITiis sum is 
spent oitnor on sweetmeats or on liquor. A girl is hold impure for 
live days when sho comes of ago. On tho sixth day her lap is filled 
and her parents present her and tho boy with clothes. That day is 
spent in feasting, bnt no flesh is eaten and no liquor is drunk. 
They bum tbeir dead and mourn for eleven days. On tho cloronth 
the chief moornor gets his head and moustache shared, prepares 
eleven dough balls, and, taking one of tho balls in his hands, jumps 
into the river or stream, leaves the ball at the bottom, and comes 
out. He docs this eleven times, and when all tho balls have been 
left under water ho bathes, kindles a sacred fire, goes round it five 
times, and makes a long bow before it. A feast is held on tho spot 
and ono of tho party presents the mourner with a new turban. 'Tho 
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BrAhman is given uncooked food, and a gondhal or a drum or 
ilaur dance is keld during tlie niglib. On the twelfth his 
relations friends and cnstefellows feast the mourner and a sheep is 
slaughtered for the occasion. On tho thirteenth cooked rico, split 
pulse.and butter aro mixed together, served on castor or erand loaves, 
and laid on the spot where the body was burned, where the bier 
was rested, and where the deceased breathed his last, Tho ashes 
■ are removed and river water is poured over the spot. After a bath 
the mourner and his friends return to the mourner's house, sprinkle 
cold water on the bodies of the house people to make them entirely 
clean, and to rid him of his mourning, bis friends offer tho chief 
mourner a cup of sugared milk, and return to their homes. They 
allow widow marriage. They settle social disputes at caste meetings, 
and the fine is spent in drink. They do not send their boys to school 
and take to no now pursuits. They aro a poor class. 

Ka'ranjkars, that is Fountain Makers, including Jingars, that 
is Saddlers, who call themselves Somvanshi Arya Kshntris, are 
returned as numbering 448 and as found over the whole district. 
They say that the Brahmand and Bhavishyottar pumns contain a full 
’ account of their origin. The founder of their caste was Mauktik, 
Mukdev, or Mukteslivar, whoso temple is in Shiv Krtnchi or the 
modern Oonjeveram in Madras. The spot where Mukteshvar bathed 
and prayed is called Muktamdla Harini. Even two demons Cbandi 
and Mundi were made holy by bathing there, and bathing at this 
spot still cleanses from sin. This place the Kdranjkars hold to be 
sacred and make pilgrimages to it. They have no divisions and 
have eight family stocks or gotras, the names of which are Angiras, 
Bhdradvdj, Garg, Gantam, Kanv, Kanndanya, Vdlmik, and Vasishth. 
Their surnames, are Chavhdn, Gidhe, Gavli, Konkalas, Kdle, 
Kamble, Lohare, Vdghmdre, and Vnsunde. Of these Ohavhdns 
belong to the Vasishth gotra, Mukteshvar pravar, Eudragdyatri, 
Bigved, and the colour ol the horse and chariot is white or shvet. 
Families belonging to the same family stock eat together but cannot 
intermarry. They have regular features and are neither dark nor 
fair. The men wear the top-knot and monstaohe and rub sandal bn 
their brow. Their women, who are fiiir and pretty, tie the hair in a 
knot behind the head and rub redpowder on their brows. They use 
false hair but do not deck the head with flowers. The home tongue 
of most is Marathi, but some speak Kduarese both at home and 
abroad. Tbeir bouses are generally built of mud and stone with fiat 
roofs, having a veranda or room in the front of the bouse to servo 
as a shop. Their houses are neat and clean and well-oared-for, and 
they keep servants to help in their shops, and cows, she-buffaloes, 
and parrots. They have generally a good store of brass copper and 
earthen vessels. They are not great eaters or drinkers, and their 
every-day food consists of rice bread, pulse, and vegetables. They 
eat fish and fiesh and drink liquor. The men dress like Deccan 
Brdbmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, head- 
scarf, Brahman turban, and shoes. The women dress like Brilhman 
women, in a robe and bodice. Children go naked till four or five. 
After five a boy wears a loincloth, and a girl a petticoat and bodice. 
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Both mu and TOtnen are neat and dean bnt are not tasteful in 
their dress ^d have no special liking for gay colours. Most of 
them have a fresh sot of clothes for special occasions, & rich rote and 
bodico worth £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) which last for several years, 
rhoy wear head, oar, nose, arm, and foot ornaments. Th^ are 
sober, thrifty, hardworking, even-tempered, hospitable, orderly, and 
clover workers. They follow a variety of callings, making oloth- 
Boahbards, and Mogirs or pad-saddles and mrjdmas or cloth- 
saddles, but not leather saddles. They make boxes and cradles, 
carvo stones, paint and make figures of clay and cloth, pierce 
metal nnd paper plates, carve wood, mako and repair padlocks, 
make and repair, tin brass and copper pots, make gold and 
silver ornaments, cut diamonds, and make vm$ or Tyres and 
sarangii or fiddles and other musical instruments. Their women 
nnd children help in their work. Their chiJdron begin to work 
at soven and are skilled workers by twenty. It the boy belongs 
to their own casto he is expected to know something and is paid 
16a to £1 (Rs. 8-10} according to the amount he doea If the 
boy belongs to another caste, from whom the workman does 
not o.xpect much help, beyond blowing the fire' and handing him 
articles, the boy is paid 2f , to 8s. (Rs. 1 - 4) a month, but if he proves 
intelligent and useful his wages are raised to £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10- 
12) a montk A skilful workman seldom serves under another 
man. He opens a shop or works in partnership with his master. 
The Aryo Kshatris always .work to. order, and keep no ready made 
articles in stock. The morobants who want the articles give them, 
the metal agreeing to pay them at so much a pound. _ The yearly 
income of a working family, including a man his wife and two 
children, varies from £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200). Their work is 
not constant and few of them have capital. According to their 
calling Jingars are known as Ohifcilris, Jades, Load.rs, Nalbanas, 
Otilrls or costers, Patvekors, Soniirs, SnWrs, Tdmbats, Tdrkars or wire 
drawers, and-Torasgars or scale-makers who oat together ana 
intermarry. Besides receiving payment in cash they barter their 
wares for clothes and grain. They complain that the use of 
European and Australian copper sheets has taken from them part 
of their old calling, and, that since the 1876 femine, people have been 
too poor to paint their houses or to bay ornaments. They are 
somewhat depressed and some Lave sank to be labourers. Tbe 
uncertainty of their work and the large sums they spend on family 
observances have sunk some of them in debt. They have oredit 
and borrow at one to two per ept a month. They claim to be 
Somvanshi Kshatris and their daim is supported by deeds or sanads 
given to them by tbe ShankarfohSrya of Shringeri in Maisur. The 
ArvB Kshatris are Smdrts and keep images of their gods in their 
houses. Their priests are ordinary Brdhmans, generally Deshasths to 
whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual Brdhmanio fasts 
and feasts, and moke pilgrimages toBenares, Gaya, J ejnri, Shiv Kdnohi, 
Tnljdpur, and Vishnu Kdnohi near Edmeshvar, and Mnkteshvar 
near Seringnpatam. Their teacher or gtiru is Shankardohdrya whose 
chief monasteries are at Shringeri and Sankeshvar. Every two or 
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three years his followers make Shankar^hd,rya a money present 
at 2s. (Re. 1) a year from each house. For her first child a young 
wife generally goes to her parents’. A room is cleaned, cowdunged, 
and furnished with a cot, and, when her time comes, a midwife is 
sent for, and the woman is taken to the lying-in room. The child is 
laid on a cloth on the ground and a hole is dug close by. The 
midwife washes tho mother, outs the child’s navel cord, bathes the 
child in warm water, binds it in swaddling clothes, and lays it 
beside its mother on the cot. The hole is worshipped, betel and 
leaf packets are laid near it, and the navel cord and after-birth 
are buried outside of the house. The lying-in room is cowdunged 
and the mother’s clothes are washed by the midwife. Tho mother 
is given a mixture of butter and assafootida, and is fed on equal 
quantities of rice and butter. The child’s bead is marked with 
sweet oil and it is fed by sucking a piece of cloth soaked in cow’s 
milk. A lighted lamp is laid near the mother’s cot, and, according 
to the custom of the family, either five wheat flour lamps are 
lighted and kept burning in the mother’s room for five days or one 
on the first day, two on tho second, and so on to five lamps on the 
fifth day. Some make no dough lamps, and content themselves 
with a single brass lamp. On the fifth morning tho child is bathed 
and a handful of veJcliand or orris root powder is rubbed on its head, 
a hood is drawn over its head, and it is laid beside its mother. A 
grindstone and roller are laid in a corner of tho mother’s room, and 
thirty-two kinds of healing plants, herbs, and roots are laid on tho 
grindstone. A penknife is also laid on the stone and worshipped by 
the midwife, if she belongs to the mother’s caste. If tho midwife 
does not belong to tho mother’s caste the mother herself lays before 
the grindstone cooked rice, sugar cakes, and fivo betel packets. A 
lighted lamp is placed near the grindstone and fed the whole 
night with oil. Of the fivo betel packets ono is eaton by the mother 
and the four others are eaten by four young women, who keep 
watch tho whole night over the mother and her child, playing with 
dice, odds and evens, and other games. Kext morning some married 
woman or tho midmfe throws tho dough lamps into a stream or 
river. The healing herbs are moved from tho stone and given 
to the young mother. On tho morning of tho tenth tho whole 
house is cowdunged, the mother and child are bathed, and all 
her clothes and the cot are washed. On tho morning of tho eleventh 
day the house is again cowdunged, tho mother and child are bathed, 
her cot and clothes are again washed, and the men of the family 
change their threads. From this day tho mother is touched by tho 
people of tho house, but she is not pure enough to enter the cook 
room or offer cooked food to the house gods. On the twelfth day, 
five married women whoso children ore alive, wash tho child’s 
cradle, rub it with turmeric nnd rodpowder, and hang it from ono 
of tho house rafters. On tho ground below tho cradle is placed 
a leaf plate with a handful of wheat and on the plate a lighted 
dough lamp. In front of the lamp on a betel leaf are laid boiled 
gram, and tho five married women mark the cradle with turmeric 
and redpowdor. They fill ono another’s laps with boiled gram, 
B 12S-J4 
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botolmit aad leaves are served, and tlioj go home. In the afternoon 
when the feast is ready, the five married women come with othei’ 
gncsts who have been asked in the morning, and they dine and go 
homo. In the evening women guests come with presents of caps, 
hoods, betel, rice, and dry cocoa-kemel When all have come, a 
low wooden stool is sot near the cradle, and the mother takes the 
child in her arms and goes and aits on the stool. The gnests sit 
round her and the child’s maternal grandmother fills the laps of 
women guests who do not belong to her danghteris fiimi'Jy, Tie 
young mother’s lap is Idled by her mother or by a kinswoman, and 
copper anklets are put round the child’s feet. 'Hia child’s maternal 
grandmother marks her daughter’s brow with rcdpowder and 
presents her witli a bodice, fills her lap with rice and dry cocoa*K6in^ 
and puts a hood on the child's head. Tho other women gueste 
follow her example, presenting the child and mother mth nlothes, 
and filh'ng tho child’s mother's lap. Then the child s father’s 
sisters stand on each aide of tho cradle, dress a piece of sa'iSidwocd 
in a hood and child’s other clothes, and pass it from one to another 
Binging songs. Tho chad is treated in the same way as the pmee 
of sUalwIid. It is then laid in the emdb and 
after tho other cry outfc«r-r-r in the child s 
Ser gently on the back. Then a song is anng by tbe women 
ffucsts^suOTr and betel are served, and the 

low wooden stool is sot and on t F 

cloth or MBan ^ and, while 

nnclo tabes the oluld on withapairofscto^ 

musicians play, the barber cuts I ^ 

leaving a top and two oar '^“^1 J . na another stool, mbs 
tho child in Ins arms, and, seating the ■L-ti,- if ja warm water 
it with fragrant oil and fire marned dr” its best 

and rub its*’ bww with redpowden It is 

clothes, ornaments ‘ ^th clothes. Tie barber 

guests pnisent the obfld and ita mcMer m 

la given ^o „ ..jng a betel pnoket, and uncooked 

S '^Tb^d'is token to tbe village temple with women guests 
food. iritb a copper com and a betel 

™ietrt5“bot *ofim Jd withdraw. A feastis held and the gnests 
Kme. When the boy is two or three years old conies the 
^n-knot keeping. In the morning a low wooden stool is set on the 
veranda covered with a piece of bodicecloth, grams of nee are 
Jnrinkled over it, and the boy is seated on it and held from behind 
bv his father. The barber shaves the child’s head and the two 
ear tufts but leaves around top-knot. The child’s body is rubbed 
with fragrant oil and he is bathed. A new cloth is wound round his 
waist and he is carried into the house where he is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken to the village temple with women guests and 
music. A copper coin and a betel packet are laid before the god 
and they return to the child’s house. Married women are presented 
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■witli turmeric and redpowder, and a feast is held when a couple Chapter III. 
of sweet dishes are prepared and the guests withdraw. When the — 

boy is between seven and nine the boy’s father asks the village People, 

astrologer to fix a lucky time for performing the thread-girding. The Cbaptsmek. 

astrologer names a day^ and the father goes home, tells the house ^irmjkan 

people what the astrologer said, goes to the market, and, for luck 
buys Is. (8 as.) worth of turmeric root and 6d. (4 as.) worth 
of redpowder. On a lucky day three to five handmills are set 
in the house. To the neck of each, in a piece of yellow cloth, 
are tied a turmeric root, a few grains of rice, and a betelnut. Five 
married women who have children alive are called and asked 
to grind a handful of turmeric, and they grind it singing songs. 

After the turmeric has been ground into powder it is poured 
into a metal pot, the grinders are presented with turmeric and 
redpowder, and return to their homes. The house people set to 
making preparations buying grain, batter, oil, molasses, and clothes. 

A booth is raised, and, in a yellow cloth, a betelnut, a turmeric 
root, and a few grains of rice are tied to one of the booth posts 
which is called mukurtmedh or the lucky post. The morning before 
the day fixed men and women, with the family priest and music, go to 
the houses of relations, friends, and neighbours, and to the village 
god asking them to come next day to the thread-girding. After 
they return the marriage god or devak is installed as among Brahmans. 

In the evening an altar is raised by the housepeople measuring five 
and a half spans broad by the boy’s hand and nine spans long and 
whitewashed. On this day all married women of the caste and boys 
whose mmj or grass thread has not been taken off are asked to 
dine. Early on the thread-girding morning the boy’s parents 
bathe, and a barber is called. The priest asks the barber to 
bring the razor with which ho is going to shave the boy’s head. 

The barber takes the razor out of his leather bag and lays it on 
the ground. The priest matters verses over it, throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and, taking it in his hands, cuts a strand 
of the sacred thread with it, as if to tost its sharpness, and, with 
another blade of sacred grass, draws lines over it and gives it 
back to the barber. The boy is seated on a low wooden stool, and 
the barber shaves his head except the topknot. The boy is bathed, 
his brow is marked with red sandal powder, and he dines from the 
same plate with his mother in company with mairied women and 
boys who have not ceased to wear the muvj or grass cord. When 
his meal is still unfinished, the boy is made to leave the dining plate, 
his hands and mouth are washed, and ho is seated in front of the 
barber. The barber again shaves the boy’s head except the topknot, 
and a married woman rubs him with fragrant oil, bathes him, marks 
his brow with red sandal, and seats him on a stool near his father. 

The priest repeats verses, sprinkles water on the boy’s head from 
the point of a blade of sacred grass, gives him a silk loincloth to wear, 
and blesses a sacred thread and puts it round the boy^s left shoulder 
so us to fall on his right side. The priest holds in his hand spimpal 
Ficus religiosa staff or dand, three feet nine inches long, to which is 
tied another loincloth aud stands facing the boy. The boy is made 
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fo stand on tio low wooden stool on whicli lin lioa i. 
tho men and women stand round L bor tilt “ ^ 

iands. A cloth is hold between tho ho/jA^^f « T 
repeats verses. When the verses are ft®' P”®®* 

h a waist, and mother aW with the sacred fead. is put mad 
hia shoulders. He takes the staff or dandinhis hands, walks into 
tuo liouso, makes a how before his hoase gods, comes out, and he ie 
agjim seated on tho altar along with the piesk Married women 
hnng sugar balls and Jajf thorn on the altarj and eveiy one pesent, 
men women and children, takes in his hand a ladle to which a lucky 
thread or^ aiant/alsiiit'a is tied, puts a sugar ball and a silver or 
copper coin into the ladle, and when tho boy calls Oia hhavaii hhikiMn 
deiii, Give aims, oh lady, in God's name, rolls tho coin out of the ladle 
into his bag. Tho money is gathered, a few coppers are added, and 
the whole is divided into two equal shares, one of which is given 
to tho priest and the other is divided among the Brdhman guests. 
After tins tho hoy dines and the priest is given uncooked food or 
' shidha and 6d. (4 as) in cash. The priest also gets a further fee of- 
3s. (Rs. 1|) in cash. Tho guests then feast on sweetmeats, betel is 
served, and they withdraw. At five in the evening the priest goes 
to the hoy’s, seats him on a low wooden stool, teaches him the 
prayer or satidhija, and continues to come and teaohhim every day 
till he looms it. On tile second day nothing particular is done and 
on the third day the sacrificial fire is put out. In the morning of 
the third day the boy is bathed and seated on the altar close to the 
priest. Tho priest repeats verses and the boy feeds the fire with 
butter. 'Ilieu water mixed with milk is sprinkled on the fire to put 
it out or ns they say to molce it calm or shdni. The Brihman is 
given uncooked food and a couple oi annas. A dish of cakes is 
prepared and eaten in the house. The guardian gods are beared oat 
aud the booth is pulled down, and if the boy's family deity is a 
goddess a pondhal dance is performed, rrom_ the Gondhii's house 
a broad hollow pipe or (Siavandka is brought and worshipped slonw 
•with the family gods and cooked food is offered to them. A few 
married women and tho Gondhlis are feasted. The dancers bri ” 
with them two bags oWMw, throe baskets or Jcotamlalis stuck 
over with cowie shells, and a metal lamp or divti whJ«l, n 
the goddess Amba Bhavdni. Those are placS LTi- ““ 

ground and the boy's father bows before them m.? 
leaves, lays all kinds of food cooked in the bnno 
including the dancers dine, betel packets 
the married women and the dancers are each 
coin. They retire leaving the SddeT aS ?• 
the booth. About nine or ten at^iaht tlm d!n« lamp in 

Gondhlis go on the 

a. »a d ti»a«» tho 


or 
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rote and n rnpoo in cash. Tlien comes fclio mitnj loosening or sodmmj 
wliicli takes place from the fiftli day to two, tlirce, or six years after 
tlio tbrcad-girding, but always before tbo boy’s marrigo. On tbo 
morning of the ijitht; loosening a barber is called, and the boy’s head is 
shaved, andhe is bathed by married women. The cords of sacred grass 
which at the thread-girding were tied round his waist and shoulders 
aro brought from tbo place where they have been kept, and are tied 
round his waist and shoulders as before. A sacrificial fire is kindled 
with the help of the Br/ihman priest and fed with butter and parched 
rice. The boy leaves his se.it and sits close by on another low 
wooden stool. Ho is dressed in n waistcloth, turban, coat, and 
shouldercloth, lamjiblack is rubbed on his eyes, shoes aro drawn 
over his feet, a walking stick and an umbrella are put in his hands, 
a bag of rice is laid on his right shoulder, and lie is told to ask leave 
of all present to go to Benares to study tho Veds. Ho asks leave 
to go. If they agree ho walks a fow paces, when his maternal uncle 
stops him, begs him to give up the idea of an ascetic life, and to 
return, marry his daughter, and lc.ad the life of a householder. Tho 
boy comes back and makes over tho bag to tho priest with about 
!.■!. (8 as.) in cash. Tho priest is given uncooked food, and tho day 
cuds with a feast. 

A'rya Ivshatris marry their girls between five and cloven, or, on pain 
of loss of ca.ste, at least before they como of ago. Boys may bo 
married at any time and arc generally mamed between twelve and 
eighteen. Tho parents limit tho choice to families of tho same caste, 
.and, among castefellows, to families of a different slock or gotra. 
In families who have a young daughter tho women of tho house 
consulting with tho men fix on some boy ns a good match for their 
dauglitor. The girl’s father goes to the boy’s lioiiso, and, aftor 
dining, stands on tlio veranda, looking for a passer-by. Ho 
accosts one, and asks him to intercede on his behalf, ns he has coino 
from his own village in tho hope of getting the son of the owner of 
the house to marry his daughter. The stranger agrees, leaving any 
work however urgent, as the liclper of a marriage gains merit. Ho 
walks in and ask.s (ho householder to como out. Tho throe scab 
themselves on a blanket or carpet, and tbo go-between explains to 
tbo liost tbo object of tlie guest's visit. lie praises the guest and his 
family aud declares that liis daughter is healthy handsome and wise. 
The householder says ho docs not wish his son to ho nuarried, limes 
arc hard, and ho must consult his people. After much persnasion 
and flattery, the householder ngrecs, but says bo must first see tho 
girl and decide whether she is suitable for his son. Tho guest 
asks the liouscholdcr to call hi.s sou. When ho comes, the guest 
asks tho boy his uamc and his family name, puts him several questions, 
asks him to .show his copy and study books, makes bim read and 
wTitc a little, shows him a ])icturo or a drawing and asks him what 
fault it has, and if the boy can draw' asks him to show some of his 
work. After having satisfied himself tho guest asks tho host to 
fix a day on which lie will como to tho girl’s house to see her. A 
day is named and the girl’s father and tho go-between leave. Tlio 
boy’s fntlicr talks tho matter over with his wife and other members 
of the house. lie tells them ho should much like to get his boy 
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decked witli ornaments, and brought forward and Bhovrn to tlio boy^s 
rather and me or two relations or neighbours whom tho trirl’s 
father has asked to be present. The boy's father, taking the girl by 
her hand, seats her on his lap, and, that he may see her more plainly, 
another person in front calls the girl and seats her on his lap. Uo 
asks her her name, and her parents’ and brothers’ names, and after 
a few more questions, she is told to bow before tho boy’s father and 
the rest of the company, and then walks into tho house. Betel is 
served and the guests retire. If the boy’s father npjirovcs of tho 
girl a few Brahmans are called, and the bey’s and. gitVs boroscopcs 
are banded them and they compare them to see it they agree. If 
they agree the girl is called, and the boy's father presents her with 
a robe and bodice, she goes into the bouse and puts them on, and 
takes her seat as before. A packet of sngar is handed her which 
she takes, bows before them all, and walks into tho house. Tho 
girl’s father presents the boy’s father with anew turban, hotel is 
handed, and the guests prepare to leave. Before they go tho boy’s 
lather asks the guests to wait for a short time, as he is ansfons te 
settle some points before returning borne. Then, either himself or 
some one on his behalf, asks tho girl’s father how much money ho 
wishes settled on the boy and what clothes and ornaments ho expects 
to be given to the girl. The girl’s father says he is willing to giro 
£2 10s. (Es. 25) in cash as kmda or dowry and £6 (Es. 60) worth 
of outfit or hamt. After muck haggling the cash and the ontfit 
together are fixed at £10 (Rs. 100). Lists are made of things to 1» 
presented to the boy by the girl’s father and to the girl by the boy’s 
• father, read, and banded to the fathers.' Then the Brdbmans are 
asked to fix some lucky day for the marriage. After tho marriage day 
or muhiirt is fixed, sugar and betel packets are banded and presents 
made to Brdbmans. The boy’s father is feasted and returns to bis 
home. On his return besets to work, buying grain, clotbos, 
ornaments, and other articles required for the ivedding. Eqd*^rinklc(l 
invitation cards nro sont to distant kinspcoplo, and, if tho boy s 
parents do not live inthesamo viJIago with thogirl’s, tbobojspooph 
ask the villagers to como with them and they start so as to reach tho 
girl’s village at least a conph of days before the ninmago. At tho 
girl’s villago a house is hired for tho boy's p.irty, m.im'ngo booths aro 
built at both houses, and an imago of tho god Gonpati is drawn under 
the front door of each house. "Vnion tho boy’s party comes closo fo 
tho girl’s village, they send a message to tho girl’s parents. In the 


1 Thu lists aro to the "‘wk* tobc wcicntpil to tlie 

doughtor of )R. 1 mchnndra B.1l!4n inhabitant ot Shotennr by Goviml lilnu inlmbiUnt 

turbans, three seflies, thrjo "A r^, tbrre common rolica, one silver chain, oiicr.iir 
of silver fret chains or i»fWa . P*"' too tings orJedeU, one gold fWM,, nnd 

ono golil f retd for the hc.nl, one pntfyi/c/iimiff or com nrctlacc, one pair of M/it or 
earrings, noscriiig, nnil one pjur of S°|<1 iwistlcis mpdiiu, nd! or note of articles to 
Im presented to the son oIGovmd B4pii mhabitant of KoIMpnr by R4mclian<1m 
lalaji inhabitant of ShoMpur, the mrla father, dowry or/iiindn Rs 2.';”in 
one ilk ro\K, htcc ii.-uslclo K cm], t turbans, eight sashes, three rXr S 
lK,dKCS,uiitIiui:lalscs!cl5«orHi£I(l!s.i0i ' ™i«(, three 
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eyening a party start in prooasaion witli a gaily trapped horse and 
music, and seating the hoy on tho horse, bring him to his lodgings, 
followed by a number of carts containing guests, furniture, and 
clothes. This procession is called varliad or maninge. The house 
is lighted and the guests are seated, and, when betel has been 
served, they are taken over to their new lodging, shown the rooms, 
where to store their goods, and where to cook, sleep, and sit. A 
cook is sent to tho boy^s lodgings with uncooked dishes, and, after 
they are cooked, tho guests are feasted, one of the girP s party 
acting as host. The invitation to tho village god and other guests, 
the installation of the marriage gods, and the simant pujan or 
boundary worship are the same as among Komtis. An earthen altar 
is raised at the girl’s, seven by eleven of the girl’s spans, the 
back rising about eighteen inches above tho altar in three sis 
inch tiers each narrower than tho tier below it. When finished 
the whole is whitewashed. Twenty-sis earthen pots, including 
five covers, are brought from a potter’s and laid near one 
another. Nest morning four plantain posts or khdmhs are set one 
at each corner of the altar. Near each post are piled five earthen 
vessels one above the other, a fifth pile is raised to tho right of tho 
altar, and the topmost pot in each of the five piles is closed by an 
earthen lid or cover called yelni Married women rub tho girl with 
' turmeric and bathe her, and tho rest of the turmeric is taken to the 
boy’s in a plate witli music and the present of a turban, sash, waist- 
cloth, and a cup of oil. Tho boy’s relations rub the boy with 
turmeric, bathe him, and the girl’s relations present him with 
clothes. He wears the waistcloth, rolls tho turban round his head, 
covers his body with the sash, and walks into tho house. The 
plate and cup are left as a present to tho boy, and tho girl’s relations 
are starting to return, when they are asked to wait and accompany 
tho boy’s party to the girl’s. Tho boy’s relations take in a plate, a 
green robe and bodice, a betel packet, almonds, rice, dry dates, 
and turmeric roots and with music go to the girl’s. They call tho 
girl, give her tho bodice and robe to wear, till her lap with tho 
almonds turmeric roots and other articles brought in the plate, and 
the boy’s party return home. Near tho altar tho ostrologer sots a 
bathing tub or gliangal on rice grains, fills it with cold water, and 
floats a copper cup in it with a small hole in its bottom. Each time 
tho cup sinks, tho astrologer marks a line on the wall with wet red- 
powder. In front of tho waterpot ho sets a lighted lamp and sits 
all the while repeating verses. A procession from the boy^s house 
starts accompanied by kinsmen and kinswomen, tho priest, and 
music, and teking a robe and bodice, silver anklets or vdlde 
and silver obains or sdnhhlis, gold wristlets or pdtUs, a gold 
coin necklace or puthjdnchimdlj and earrings or hdlis, also rice, 
dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric roots, betel, redpowder, sugar, and 2s. 
(Be. 1) in copper. They are all seated and tho girl is called 
and presented with the robe, bodice, and ornaments. Her father is 
presented with a turban, and after betel is served and BrShmans are 
paid, tho guests retire. After this comes tho marriage ceremony. On 
the marriage morning, from the girl’s house, the girl’s sister, holding 
a metal plate witta lighted lamp in it, and giving a servant a second 
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plalo tviUi a flower garland, nosegay, coeoanat, and acnp of sweet 

m. k, and, acronipaniod by marned girls and boys andmusiciana, goes 

^ the boy 8 bouse. Tboy arc seated on a carpet and tbo boy is called, 
mien bo comes bo is seated on tbo carpet and one of tbe girl’s 
relations puls the mrland round bis neck, sticks tbo nosegay in bis 
turuni), and asks iiim to drink tho milk llurriago omamenfea or 

miinrf(iufl?«nro put round bis brow, bo bows before tbo bouse gods, 
is seated on n borso, and, followed by bis and the girl’s sisters, 
with lighted lamps in their bands and kinspeople, friends, and 
mnsic, goes in procession to tho lillago Marnti and from that to 
tbo prl’s. When tbo boy comes near tbo gate ot the girl’s 
inarringo ball, the girl's mother goes in front of him, waves emds 
and cooked rico round bis faco, and throws thorn on one side. 8bo 
tlion takes a wbilownsbcd copper wnterpot, touches tbe boy’s eyes 
with a littio water from tbo pot, and pours tbo rest on tbo borso's 
foot. Tbo boy’s father presents her iritb a bodice, and tbo girl’s 
father wonng a cocoanut round tbo boy's bead dasbes it on the 
ground. Tlic girl’s brother tokos him ofi tbo horse, leads him into 
tbo marri.ngo bml, and seats him on tbe caipet with tbo other guests. 
Tbo girl’s priest draws near, asks him to tnko off bis coat, waist- 
coat, tnrban, and shoes, and the girl’s father prosonts him with anew 
silir waistclotb. Then tbo madhupark or honey-sipping is performed 
with tbo same details as among Brfibmans. Rolls of betel leaves aro 
placcdintbo bo/sand girl’8liands,theyBromado to stand in front of 
each other on low wooden stools, and a necklace of black gloss beads 
is tied round tbo girl’s neck, Between tbo two wooden stools is laid 
a sandal grindstone or tahdn wbiob tbo boy and girl touch with their 
toes and a cloth is bold between them. In tbe middle of the cloth 
is drawn a redpowdor cross or nnndi, and tbo boy and girl are told 
to fix their eyes on tbo rod lines. Behind both tbo boy and prl 
stand their maternal nnoles and red rico is handed to tbo guests. 
The priests repeat marriage versos, and, at the end, throw red rice 
on tho beads of tbo couple and they are bnsband and wife. 
Botel is sorvei money is prosonted to Brahmans and other 
beggars, and tho guests rotiro. 'Ho cloth and the sandal grindstone 
are removed and tbe boy and tbo girl nro seated on tbo low wooden 
stools on which they wore standing. Fire Bribmans sit round the 
couple, repeat verses, and taking a cotton tbraad dip it m water and 
pass it seven and nine times ronnd tbo conpIo- Tbe thread is divided in 
two and Wd in a plate along with' two turmeric roots and worshipped 
by tbo boy and girl. Tormerio roots are tied to tbe two threads, tbe 
thread of seven turns being tied to tbe j'irTs wrist and tbe thread 
of nine turns to tbe boy’s wnst. This is called tbe lying of tbo 
wristlets otkanians, and silver toe-rings or jodvis are also put ronnd 
tbe girl’s big toes. Tlie boy and girl leave their places and are seated 
on tho altar or low woodm stools near each other, the girl to the 
left of tbe boy. A married woman brings fire from the bouse, and, 
setting it on tbe altar in front of the boy, marks her brow wifi red- 
powder and retires. The boy feeds tbo sacrificial fire with butter, 
and the girl feeds it with parched grain which bei- brother bands 
her. This ends the horn ceremony, and the boy and girl 'walk into 
the house. The ear-squeezing ceremony is not performed bat on 
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account of it tlie boy’s father presents the girl's brother with a 
turban. The boy and girl dine in company with other children, and 
after the guests have all dined, the marriage day is over. On the 
morning of the second day the girl’s kinspeople accompanied by 
music go to the boy’s and ask his party to a feast at their house. 
The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and they play games 
at odds and evens and bite ofE rolls of betel leaves from each 
other’s mouths. They are then bathed and dine with children, 
About twelve the girl’s kinsmen go to the boy’s house with music 
and fetch the men to dine at their house. After the men have dined 
the women are brought and after dining they too retire, On the third 
day the same ceremonies are performed as on the second day except 
that the women walk on cloths which the washerwomen spread in 
front of them. The girl’s mother washes the boy’s mother’s feet 
with warm water and presents her with a comb and five brass boxes 
and a washing pot or tost. About eight in the evening the girl’s 
mother and a few kinsmen and kinswomen go to tho boy’s with 
music and take their seat in the house on carpets and mats. The 
boy’s parents with relations and friends and tho ^rl’s relations all 
leave for the girl’s house, on tho way throwing redpowder or guldl 
on one another and rubbing it on one another’s faces. When they 
reach the house door, tho boy’s mother refuses to enter unless 
she is given a rich paitliani robe. The girl’s party at once 
pi'omiso her one but she refuses to move unless it is given into 
her bands on the spot. Tho girl’s relations then give her 10s. 
(Es. 5) in cash and she walks into the bouse, the rest of her company 
following her. Tho boy’s mother dresses in old clothes, her body 
is rubbed with fragrant oil and powders, and she is bathed in warm 
water. Such of her relations as wish are also bathed in the same 
way. Then the boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
The boy puts on a silk waistcloth, kindles a sacrificial fire, and 
feeds it with butter. The girl’s father presents him with a suit 
of new clothes, which ho puts on and sits on a low wooden stool in 
the marriage hall, and the girl sits on another in front of him. 
Tho girl’s parents ait beside their daughter. In front of tho boy 
and girl a heap of wheat is made and over it is placed a big rod 
earthen jar or dera. ■ Round tho big jar are sot four small earthen 
pots or madlcis. Then a piece of thread is fastened from each of 
tho small pots to the great jar. When the four little pots are tied 
to the great jar a few grains of rice are dropped in each of the five 
pots and the -big jar is closed with an earthen lid or yeZni, and tho 
mouths of the four small pots are covered with betel loaves. Then 
over each of the four small pots a lighted dough lamp is set and a 
big lamp on tho big jar, and twonly-one lamps on a round bamboo 
plate called sJiiptar or padli, Tho girl’s parents worship all the 
twenty-six lamps, and tho girl leaves her seat and sits beside 
tho boy on a low wooden stool. The girl’s father marks tho 
boy’s brow with sandal and tho girl’s mother marks tho girl's 
brow with redpowder. Tho girl’s father throws a garland round 
ihe boy’sneck anda nosegayis stuckin histurban. The boy’s father 
presents tho girl with a robe, bodice, cash, hair ornaments, and a 
nosering. She goes into the house, dresses in the new robe and bodice, 
B iss-is 
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girl smother presents the hoy’s mother with a rich robe and bodiecs, 

L'fZ Soes into the house, take 

one of the girl s house gods, and hides it in his clothes. He comes 
back to the bMth and is presented with a • waterpot and enp and a 
brass lamp. The boy and girl are seated on horseback, and, accom- 
panied by kinspeople and music, are taken to the boy’s honso. 
At the boy’s the Lahhmiptijan or Lakshmi worship is performed 
with the same rites as are described in the Komti account That 
night the girl stays at the boy’s house. Next morning the boy and 
girl bathe and are taken to the girl’s house where they i-ess in silk 
clothes, and take their seats on low wooden stools near each other. 
The priest repeats verses, and the threads or fcankns ate unlied 
from the wrists of the boy and ^rl, laid in a plate, and worshipped 
by the boy and girl, aftro which a pinch of rice is thrown over 
them and their guardian power leaves them. A hole is dug some* 
where near the house, milk is sprinkled over the hole, and the two 
strings with the turmeric roots are bnried in it. The women guests 
throw a few rice grains over the fire piles of earthen jars. Pivo 
are kept for the use of the girl's mother and the rest are handed 
among the women gaests. The boy's sister oowdangs the altar 
and anroiT'5 two robes over it which become the girl’s mother’s 
property. The Imy and girl are taken to the boys hoase and the 
girls parents and relations are feasted. Meanwhile at the boy’s 
house the marriage gods are bowed out. Nest day the inarriaffa 
gods at tie mrl's house are bowed oat and tho boy's parly 
feasted. If their family deity is the Taljdpur Bhardni a aandli 
donee is held that night. After a couple of days the boy's nn 
a Snal feast and starts for its own village. A plateful 
meats or kdmvlds are presented to tho women of tin i ^ 
wio distribute thorn amongall the women present 
presented with a variety of sweetmeats and. the irirl ^ ^ ° is 
home. Wien they reach the boy’s home the rJ t ® oew 
repeated. The girl is kept fora week or so, « nroa^f 4 * « 

ro& and bodice, and is sent back to her a nen. 

comes of ago her mother sends a message or a Wt ® girl 

father-in-law to say that ho has been blessed tWti ffiH’s 

they belong to the same wife™, on receipt of Sranisom If 

fetier-in-few tells Lis vnfe the news. The tho/riHiJ, 

packet of betelnnt and leaves and a ban4ro?°“^'’ « gim a 

««'g»r and goes 
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back. The boy’s parents talk the matter over. If the boy is young 
or the day is not Incky^ 'trord is sent to the girl's house that it does 
not suit them at present to bring the girl to their house. The 
girl’s mother then makes a bamboo frame, folds a turban round it, 
and seats her girl in it on a low wooden stool. She is offered tur- 
meric and redpowder, and her lap is filled with rice, betel, and dry 
cocoa-kernel. The lap-filling is repeated for three days, and, on 
the morning of the fifth day, she bathes and becomes pure. Five 
married women fill her lap with rice grains, turmeric roots, betel, 
dry dates, and almonds, and she is feasted on some sweet dish. 
After about a month when she is at her father-in-law’s she is again 
seated in a frame, as at her mother’s and her lap is filled. On the 
second day the girl’s mother takes her a present of sugared milk 
and biscuits, and feasts her along with some children. On the 
third morning the same ceremony is observed as on the second, and 
on the fourth morning nothing is done beyond bathing the girl. On 
the fifth morning the boy and girl bathe as usual and are seated in 
the frame. The girl’s parents come with presents of a rohe, hodice, 
waistclotli, iurhan, ilowers, rice, cocoanuts, and fruit. The girl’s 
mother marks herhrow with redpowder and presents the hoy and girl 
with the clothes. They go into the house, put on the new clothes, 
come back, and again seat themselves in the frame. A flower 
garland is pnt round the boy’s neck, a nosegay is fastened in bis 
turban, the girl’s lap is filled with fruit rice and betel, and the hoy 
takes a cocoauut and puts it in the girl’s lap. The boy puts on a 
silk waistcloth, and sits on a low wooden stool the girl sitting on 
another stool close to him. The god Ganosh is worshipped, with 
the help of tho Bnlhman priest, a sacred fire is lit and fed with 
butter and parched rice. The boy and girl are rubbed with fragrant 
oils and bathed in warm water. They then dress in fresh clothes and 
are presented with new clothes. Betel packets are handed round, and, 
if tho parents are well-to-do, a feast is given, tho girl serving butter 
on at least five of the dinner plates. After the feast is over the 
girl’s mother mokes tho girl a present of a set of hotel dishes, 
bedding, lamps, water vessels, cups end saucers, and a carpet, and 
retires. In tho evening tho hoy’s mother asks the girl to spread 
the bedding in one of the bedrooms, to fill the waterpot with cold 
water, to put a wick and oil in the lamp and to light it, and to make 
packets of botelnut and leaves. When she hos made all these 
ready the hoy is asked to walk into tho room, and tho girl follows 
with a lighted lamp in her hands, and tho mother closes the 
door behind her. The little wife washes the boy’s feet with tho 
water she brought in tho jar, rubs his body with fragrant powder, 
throws a flower garland round his neck, and fastens a bouquet in his 
turban, offers him milk, and hotel, and waves tho lamp round his 
fa,ce. In tho seventh month of a girl’s first pregnancy, a letter is 
sent to her parents, asldng them to a feast at tho boy’s in honour 
of the event. No one attends the dinner except the girl’s father, 
who brings a robo, bodice, turban, and grain. To avoid two 
dinners, the girl’s father hands the grain to tho’ boy’s father,, 
and a joint foast is given. The hoy and girl are presented with tho 
rohe, bodice, and turban and the father takes back his' daughter to 
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his house. The boy’s falbor says, Why teko Iho girl she is both 
ymirnml my clnld. Lot her stay hcrennd spare yomielf the expenw 
If the girl’s father IS ansious to take his child homo with him S 
boy 5 father allows him. After the girl has gone to her lather’s she 
18 now and then takcD to some ^rden on the banks of a rivet and 
fcastcu. II no river is near she is seated on a swinging cot, eontra 
arc Sling, and sho-is feasted on dainties. » o > & 

Shortly before death a dying Jingar is laid on a blanket and 
his son sits with his father’s head on his right knee. Water 
in which n Brtlhtian’s toe has boon washed, a few drops of the Ganges 
water, and tho fivo cow gifts are dropped into the dying moSh, 
l^licn nil is ovor relations gather round the dead and weep. 

A bamboo bier is made, and tbo body is brought ont of tho 
lioiiso and laid on tbo bonso stops. Its head is rubbed \rith 
butter and warm wafer is poured ovor tho body. It is dressed 
in a Has: or i<i!f waisteloth and covered with a white sheet. It is 
then tied to tho bier with a cord and carried to the barning ground 
with a coppor coin and rico grains tied to ono of the hems of tho 
siicct. Tbo chief moumor goes in front carrying an earthen fire- 
pot and tho other monmers follow. Somewhere near tho bnming 
ground tho bior is lowered end tho copper coin and tho rice are laid 
by Ibo side of tho road, tho bearers lift tha bier on their shonlders, 
and cany it to tho burning gronnd. A pile of cowdung cokes is 
made and blessed by tho Bnihman priest who throws a few seaamum 
seeds ovor it. 'flio cliicf monmor bathos, has his head and 
niousLicbo shaved, and again bathes. Tho body is laid on the pfte, 
n handful of rico is cooked and a hall of wheat flour made, and, after 
offering tho ball and cooked rice and throwing sosnmnin seed on them, 
tbojnro laid on tho dead man’s chest, Olonionmcr dipshisshonlder- 
cloth into water, squeezes a few drops into the dead man s moatn, 
.and the pile is lit. The Brdhman priest throws a few sesamum seeds 
over tho pyre, repeats Torsos, and after boring tbo ]nr in three 
places, the chief moamor walks ronnd the pile thrice, andthrovra 
the iar backwai-ds over his shoulder on the gronnd beating Ins 
month with his open hand. He takes apebble from the spot whore the 
■ iar foil and brings it home as the stoao ot life or jivhhada, and Jaya 
it in same safe place. All the mourners bathe and each canying a 
tiimli branch they return to the deceased’s house The spot where 
lie deceased breathed bis last is cowdanged, and each mourner, 
taking a leaf or two of the tiimb tree, throws it on the spot and 
returns homo. The neighbours bring cooked food for the mourners 
and ask them to dine. They toll them they do wrong to weep for 
the dead has gono to Cfo 3 ; all ias bera vrell with him. He was 
fortunate in Laving foends to drop the holy water in his mouth and 
to close his eyea Weepmg wiU never bnng him back. It does 
him evil not good for eveiy tear bwbUb to a river which the poor soul 
crosses with great suffering. Ihe mourners, to please th^ friends 
try not to think of _their sorrow and eat a little and +,1 ia 


nmghbonrs .leave. Before he eats the chid mourner makes a rice 
baR and Jays it under a basket on the spot where the deceased 
breathed bs last. ^ a Br^man priest, the chief 

mourner takes the stone of life to the biirmng ground, cooks rice, 
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makes a 'n’licat flour enko, and, placing it on n sinnll cnrllicii pot, 
offers it to tlio stone and throws it into tho river or stream. TIio 
chief mourner returns Lome, and, before dining, lays some cooked rico 
in front of tho rice ball. On tho morning of the third dny the rice 
flour ball and the ninh loaves nro romoved and taken to tho burning 
ground] the spot where tho dead breathed his Inst is cowdinigcd, 
and a lighted lamp is sot on it, and kept burning night and day till 
tho tenth day. At tho burning gronnd tho mourner gathers all tho 
ashes, throws them into tho water along with tho iiiinh leaves nud rico 
ball ho brought from his house, bathes, and returns homo. On tho 
fourth day he takes wheat flour and rico, goes to tho bni'ning ground, 
bathes and prepares four wheat balls one on account of tho third day 
ceremony and three on account of thavedishremh or nltar mind-rito 
which ho lays each at one corner of an earthen triangle. On tho 
moimng of tho fourth day a wheat ball and cooked rico are offered to 
tho stone of life, sesamum seed is dropped over it, and the offoriu"' 
isthrorm into tho river. This is repeated on the fifth .and si-vlh! 
and daily np to the ninth. On tho tenth dny six halls and takes 
are made, one on account of that day and five on account of tho 
tMraddhoTihe altar mind-rito. offered to tho lifostonc, and thrown 
alonpith the stone into the river. By tho time the mourner returns, 
the house 18 cowdunged and all tho clothes arc washed. On tlio 

nt tho place whero 

dropped on thorn and cooked rice ball is laid before 

from the rS 

tooSAfS; at S” bon 

balls are preparod”iomhinTir.? / other tbreo 

aro presented with a blanket 

earthen jar, nncooked ^ 

shraddli or mind-rito is norformfl^°°'’^’ rH? ^ay a 

Pro, onto ™ 

a set of betel dishes, sacred books a Toqnnr nf *''» ''’‘^fr^’Pot, 

and a Imbted lamp with butto/dnmKlsr4°" 
rime On the fourteenth tho mournw’s 1 2 ’ 

Brahmans and near kinsfolk aro feasted on fakS^ “od 
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one a month or sis months after the death, the sSad on thtSh 
daj^ and the third on some day before the death day. £ Im 
Kahalns have a caste conneiJ and settle social dispute at mS 
of castcmcn. Brcai^M of caste rules are punish^ by fines whi^ 
aho the form of caste feasts. If the offender is poor, a service of 
hetol takes the place of a dinner. Of Into the authority of esste 
lias grown weak. Their boys go to school but they remain there 
only till they can read write nnd cast accounts, They nro a clever 
class, but have not yet recovered their losses during the famina 
time. 

Ea'fitl'rB are rotomed ns numbering 1573 and ns found in oveiy 
large Tillage and town. They are divided into Mardthds and Jains, 
vvbo ucithcT cat together nor intormariy. The Mariithds look like 
Itigli caste Hindus and apeak hlantthi. They own dwellh^ one 
or two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roois and with 
a Toranda outside for a shop. Their houses are well supplied wifli 
motnl vessels, bedding, cntllo, nnd ponies. Except the Jain Kasars 
they cat fish nnd flesTi and drink liqnor. Both men nnd women 
■ dress like Martitha BnHimans, the men in a waistcloth, coat, waist- 
coat, turban, and sliocs j and tho women in the fall llardtha robe 
nnd bodice. Tlioy aro clean, neat, hardworking, and orderly, nnd 
make vessels of copper brass nnd tin. They also W m glass 
bangles and make and’Sell was bangles, in some of wmon they set 
small pieces of looking glass. 'Jlcy worship all Hmdn gods and 
goddesses and keep tho usual fasts nnd feasts, nnd th«r pnesra nte 
(bo ordinary rillago Brdbmans. Tboy wear the sacred thread o^y 

at tho time of raarriago, and marry their girls before they are nms 

and their boys between twelve nnd sistoen. They hold their worn 
impure for olovon days after childbirth, worship the goddess SsWi 
on the sisth, aud namo tho child on tho twelfth, They Lave lost 
much of their former trade and income from tte compatation ot 
Euronofm copper nnd brass sheets, bat on the whole area weJJ-to-do 
class. Thor have a casto council and sond thoir boys to school, nnt 
only for a short time, till they are able to read, write, and cast 
accoants in Mantflu. 

TTh atris are returned as numbering 1174 and as found in all sub- 
divisions. They claim to ho Bshatris and are said to have come from 
Chcul in Koldba about ahondred years ago,_ The men are short, spare, 
foir and small-oyed ; and the women are fair and short but not ^od- 
looMn? The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but 
riottho beard. Their home tongue appears to be Mardtbi but they 
meak a mixture of Kfinarese GujarAti and Eindustfini. They 
live in dirty badly kept mud stone and brick houses with fiat or 

tiled roofs. They eat fish and flesh and drink liqnor. Their staple 
food is jvdri split pulse and vegetables, but on holidays they prepare 
dishes of rice, wheat bread) and a variety of sweet dishes. Both men 
and women dress like Hardtha B^mans and have costly cloHies 
in store which they wear on holidays and other days. They are 
hardworkmg, even-tempered, forbeanng, and patient, and are cotton 
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and silk weavers, dyers and dealers in gold, silver, and silk lace. 
Most families have Bloom or two mthem house, tut a few are day 
labourers. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and their favourite household gods are Khandoha, Narsoba, and 
Eenuka. Their priests are ordinary Brdhmans whom they treat with 
respect. They worship Satvai on the fifth day after a child’s birth, 
gird the boy with a sacred thread before he is ten years old, and 
marry him at any time before he is twenty-five. They marry their 
girls before they come of ago. They mourn ten days and on the 
^elfth feast the caste. They practise widow marriage and poly- 
gamy. Their social disputes are settled by a meeting of elderly 
caste-men in presence of their Brahman priests. They send their 
boys to school and are a well-to-do and rising class. 

Eoshtis, or Weavers, are returned ns numbering 10,658 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided intoHatgars, Khdtdvans, 
and Patndvals, and are said to have come from Mungi Faithan four 
or five generations ago. Of the three divisions the Hatgars and 
Fatnilvals are Lingdyats and do not eat from the Khdtdvans. None 
of the three divisions intermarry. They look and dress like 
Mardthds and high caste Hindus. They speak Mardthi, and live in 
houses of mud and stone with flat or tiled roofs, and keep cattle. 
The Khdtdvans eat fish and flesh and drink liquor ; the Hatgars and 
Patndvals are vegetarians, and avoid spirits. Their daily food isyntiri, 
vegetables, and pulse, and on holidays they prepare pulse cakes, and 
rice, costing Is. to 4s. (Es. ^-2) for a family of five. A caste feast 
coats about £1 10s. 15) for a hundred plates. The men and 

women dress either like Mardthds or high caste Hindus and have 
clothes in store for great occasions. They are hardworking, for- 
bearing, hospitable, and temperate. Koshtis, Sdlis, and Sangars, 
though of different castes all follow the craft of weaving cotton 
and silk. They weave sheets, quilts, waistcloths, robes, and 
turbans. Some are shopkeepers and others are labourers. Their 
women help in cleaning yarn and spinning. They begin work 
from the early morning and their busy season is after the rains. A 
family makes about Is. (8 as.) a day, including about l\d. to V^d, 
(1 - 1 1 a.) for a woman and an equal sum for a boy. The competition of 
European and Bombay goods depresses the Koshtis. The Khdtdvans’ 
house gods are Khandoba, Mahddev, Vithoba, and the goddesses 
Ambabdi, Jakhai, Kombai, Ndlsdheb, and Shivrdi, and their priests 
are Brdhmans. The priests of the Hatgars and Patndvals are 
J angams. The Khdtdvan customs are the same as those of Mardthds. 
They burn the married and bury the unmarried dead. The Koshtis 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They send their boys to school and are fairly off. 

Euniblia'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 3852 and as 
found in all towns and market villages. It is not known when they 
came into the district, but they are believed to have come with the 
Mardthds as their potters. Most are Mardthds but a few are 
Lingdyats and Pardeshis. Except Pardeshis who speak Hindustdni 
both Lingdyats and Mardthds speak ordinary Mardthi. Their houses 
are generally of mud and stones with flat or grass roofs. They cook 
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tor HI. sleep and sit in ono-fourth of tlio liouso and sive rm tbo ««(■ m • 

Clay. They Lnve no somnts, and tlio animals they keep a« 
bnffalooB and pomes Thom daily food is jmn bread, split puls^ 
and vegetables, an^ except the libgfiyats, all eat M and flesh 
and dnnk iiqnor. Tlie men wear a pair of drawers reaching to the 
kneo, a Brnook, a waistcloth, turban, and blanket; and the women a 
Tobo and bedme. They are hardworking, patient, forbearing, and 
hospitable. Tliongh thoir appliances are simple, they turn out good 
serviccftble wares making small and large vessels andjars for storing 
water and grain, and cooking and dining pots and pans, children’s 
toys, smoking pipes or cliilima, nnd tiles and bricks. They bnrn 
8 weepings in their kilns and sell tboir wares either in their honaos or 
at the nearest market. All people boy them and their prices vary 
from id. to Is, (if8as,)apieoe. Brioks ore sold at 8r. to 12s. 
(Ra,4-G) and tileaatOs. to 8s. (Ra,3-4) the thonsand. The mea . 
are early at work ond koop working till noon. After a meal 
and a quarter of an boar’s rest they begin again and go on till 
evening, when they snp, and go to bed nbont ten. Their wives never 
help them in their work, bnt they make hearths or ehuls. Boys of 
ton nnd over help a little in the work, which is on the humblest 

! )ossible scale wira no stock in hand. They mk ashes and 
lorsoduog with earth and knead it well before using it. They 
prepare a kiln or bhaitt once a week, which costs them Is. to 
Is. Cd. (8-12 as.) to mako ready. Their tools are a wheel, a bat- , 
shaped piece of wood called pliala, and a round stone called gund^ 
They aronpoor class, living from hand to mouth, andbarteringtheir 
wares for grain. After the birth of a child the.mother is held 
impure by Lingdyats for throe and by other Kumbhdre for seven 
days, and oscopt the midwife no one touches her. On the fifth the 
wholo houso is cowdungod and the goddess Satvdi is worshipped 
A feast is held and the men and women guests are served with 
Indian millot broad. If the new-born child is a boy, either on the 
twelfth or tliirtoonth, married kinswomen andfrien^ come bringing 
Lundfuls of wheat or jvdri and hoods and other child’s clothes and 
present them to tho child. The child is cradled and named. IVhen a 
year or tbirtoon months old the child’s hoir is clipped by a barber 
who is given aoiac jvdri, Kumbhdrs do sot gird their boys with the 
sacred thread. At the marriage time they rub the hoy’s and ^I’s 
bodies with tumeric at their houses. Their marriage guardian or 
devakiia the tMpaine or bat-shaped piece of wood wi^ which they 
beat their pots to harden them before baking. To their marriao’es 
Lingilyatitambhdra call both a Jangam and a Bridiman priest. 
Other KumbhArs call only a Bnthman priest. Daring the night the 
boy and girl are seated on a bullock and paraded through the villaga 
Pcasts and return feasts are given and the marriage ceremony is 
over. After a girl conies of age, she is held impure for four days 
and joins her husband on the sixteenth. They bury their dead and 
carry the body in a cloth slung from tho shoulders of two men. 
Lin^yat KumbhArs mourn for three ond otherKumbhars for seven 
days. They have a headman or mhatar who settles all social disputes 
in the presence of the castemen. They do not send their boys to • 
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school and those of theivboyswhodo not leavn their father’s calling 
turn day-labourers. They are a poor class. 

La'kheris, or Lac Workers, are returned as numbering fifty and 
as found in the town of Sholdpur. They are Marwdr Vanis who 
are said to have come into the district between seventy-five and eighty 
years ago to trade in lac bracelets. They say they are Kshatris, 
and. their enrnaraes nra Ragdia of Jaypur, Ghavdlrie of A.'jnvvc, 
Povdrs of TJ]*ain, and Sisodes of Udepur. Their stocks or goiras are 
Gautami, Kashyap, and Vasishth ; and persons bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. They are the same as Mdrwdr Vdnis, 
look like them, wear their hair l&e them, with a top and two ear 
knots, the moustache and whiskers, and some the beard. Their home 
tongue is Mdrwari, but out-of-doors they speak good MarathL They 
live in thatched huts and have metal vessels, and some keep goats. 
Their staple food is hdjn and wheat. They are notorious for 
the amount of butter they drink at feasts mixed with sugar. They 
have no objection to eat fish and flesh or to drink liquor. Both men 
and women dress like Mjlrwdr Vdnis, and the women wear lac 
bangles or chudds and occasionally a couple of glass bangles. They 
make eight kinds of bracelets kangnis, todds, goh, chudds, 
gangdjamnis, gajrds, rdymanis, and chhavds which cost fd. to Jd. 
(i a.) a pair. Their boys become apprentices at fourteen or 
fifteen, and are skilled workers after a couple of years. They are 
seldom employed by others. When employed they are paid, besides 
food, 6d. to Is. {4-8 as.) a day. Their work is not constant. They 
buy lac from Komtis at 7s. to 10s. (Rs. 3^-6) the sher of eighty rupees 
and dyes or eliopda at £1 ds. (Rs. 12) the man ; cliandras at £2 8s. 
(Es. 24) white or sapheta at 10s. (Rs. 5), and vermilion or hingvl in 
packets of two and a half tolas for 2^d. (1§ a.). If they set pieces 
of glass in the lac bracelets they have to buy the glass at £1 4s. 
(Rs. 12) the forty pounds or man. When they have work to do their 
wages represent a profit of £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) nmonth . Their work 
is not constant, and they work to order. The craft is hereditary and 
their women and children help. They say a good workman can make 
three thousand bracelets or chudds in four or five days. They are 
either Shaivs or Vaishnavs, and their priests are the ordinary 
Maratha Brahmans. They occasionally go to Mdrwdr to fetch 
their children. The mother is impure for seven, nine, or eleven 
days after childbirth when the child is named. They worship the 
goddess Satvdi on the fifth day, perform no thread ceremony, and 
marry their girls either before or after they come of age. They 
allow widow marriage, burn the dead, and mourn ten days. They 
have caste councils, and send their boys to school. The demand 
for their bracelets is declining ns glass is moro fashionable than lac. 
They used to sell theif bracelets at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs.15-20) the 
thousand, but now they do not get moro than 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5). 
They borrow money at two per cent a month. They are a falling 
class. 

Lolia'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2938 and ns 
found in all large villages and towns. They are divided into Akuj, 
Kalsdbad, K4mle, Pokalghat, Parv^le, Sinde, and Tingilre, who 
B 125-16 
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gekliar nor intermatry. They are dark and strong. 

The men weartRe topRnotand moustache, ktnotthobeard. They 
speak MnrdtH, live in mud and stone houses, with TOlalaud earthen 
Tossols, tools, cattle, and goats, and serrants. They eat fish and 
flesh, and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like caltivating 
Mardthda, and make and repair the iron work of ploughs and carts. 
They also make pickaxes, smns, iron resaels, and uails. Their 
house deities are Bhardni, Maadoha, Jotibe, and Mahader, and 
their priests are Mardtha Brdhmans. They keep the chief Hindu 
fasts and feasta They worship the goddess Batvdi at their houses 
on the fifth day after chMhirlh, and again on the twelfth day at 
her village temple. They name their girls on tho twellfh, and their 
boys on the thirteenth. When the child is a year old, its hair is 
clipped on its mother’s or father's sister’s knee, and thehair is buried. 
When the child is five years old, a knot is allowed to grow on the 
crown of its head. They marry their girls heto they areeleveii, 
and their hoys between fifteen and twenty. Them decoks or mamags 

m Ato » tS". n';»i 

the pouch , -OTjhip. it the time of marriage thrsad 

of the mamageha , . pitied to thewrists both of 

bracelets or teiuns a marriage ceremony, are untied by 

the boy and the mrl, and, aftertim mam g 

wasberwomeii at tie ^ mrl'shrows, and, in addition. 

brow-horns or Mshjsps to the boy *i,e fourth day site 

Baropean hardware. . 

Lom'TiS, or Oement-fflakers, are returned os numbering W-o 
nnd as found aJi over the district. Tbetr surnames are Bah,m&, 
Gdie, eaganmdl, Gnmo, Ged.Gadnl. Jhidk MMrkar probe, 
Korde! Kbdndekar, Kbildri, Kohl, Lagad, Munje, Botraliparkar, 
Pbarkar; Sbelki, Tbire, and 7&g, who eat together and intermarry. 
They ore strong and robust. Tho men wear the top-knot and 
moustache, and they keep donkeys and poniea Their staple food is 
jmri, wheat, pulse, and vegetables, and, when they con afford it, 
fish, flesh, nndliqaor. The men wear the loincloth, short trousers, 
the wuistcloth, and a coat reaching to tho knee. Their tnrkns 
are folded after the fashion of those worn hy cnltivating Mardthds, 
and their women wear the robe and bodice, but do not pass the end 
of the robe back between the feet. They makeand sell comont and 
charcoal and also work as labourers. Their w'omon help by hawking 
cement and charcoal. Their chief god is Mabddev, and they have 
houseimages of imbdbhardni, Bahiroba, aud Klmndoba. They keep 
the nsnol Hindu fasts and feasts and their priests are tho oi'dinary 
Heshasth Brdhmans, A woman is impure tor twclro days after 
a birth. On the fifth day the goddess .Satvoi is woreliippod ; and 
on the twelfth the child is cradled and named. When the child is 
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atout a year old, a Dhangar cuts its hair and is 
copper coins, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, and a betel pa^et. 
They have betrothSs, and, if the hofs parents are poor, they prese^ 
the ffirl with2s. (Re. 1) and the ceremony is over. They marry 
theif girls before they come of ago. and the day before the marriage 
offer f sheep to the fmily god. At the time of the marriage the 
eirl is made to stand on a grindstone qj; pata, and the boy on a coil 
of rope. A cloth is held between them, paper browhoms or bas^nga 
are tied to their brows, at the end of the marriage verses the Brdh- 
man priest and other guests throw rice over their heads and the boy 
and girl are husband and wife. They are seated on the altar or 
hahde, the hems of their garments are knotted together, and 
presents of clothes are exchanged. Feasts and return feasts are 
given, the girl bows to the village Mdruti, and walks with the boy 
to his house. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, offer rice 
balls on the eleventh, and end the mourning with n feast. They 
have a caste council, and a feast or a low bow admits the guilty 
back into caste. Their income has of late been much lessened by 
Lohdrs and Ghisddis baying English coal, and because many house- 
owners have taken to make their own cement. They do not send 
their boys to school and are a poor people. 


Niralis, or Indigo Dyers, are returned as numbering 828 and 
as found in towns and large villages. They are divided into Nirdlis 
proper, and Kadns or bastards who eat together but do not 
intermarry. Their surnames are Ghitrakdr, Kndge, Kalaskar, 
Kaudarkar, Jlehetar, Misdl, and Ndkil. The traditional founder of 
their caste was one Frakdsh who was the son of a Kukut mother 
and an Ahhir father. Their home tongue is Mardthi. They live in 
houses of mud and stone with fiat or tiled roofs and keep cattla 
Their staple food is jvari, split pulse, and vegetables, and their 
holiday dishes are rice and wheat and gram cakes. They do not eat 
fish or flesh, neither do they drink liquor. The men dress in a 
waistcloth, coat, and tui’bau folded after the Brdhmnn fashion or a 
scarf and shouldercloth. The robes, bodices, and jewelry of their 
women are like those worn by Deshasth Brdhmans. They prepare 
indigo and dye yarn ; some weave and others servo ns day-labourers. 
Their women and children help in untying the bundles of yarn and 
kfeeping them well reeled. Their priests are ordinary Mardtha 
Brdhmans, and their chief doilies are Ambdbdi, Khandoba, and 
Vyankoba. They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, have 
images in their houses, and keep the regular fasts and feasts. On 
the fifth day after a birth they worship the goddess Satvdi, and on 
the twelfth day name the child. At the time of betrothal, tlio boy’s 
parents present the girl with a robe and bodice and with silver and 
gold ornaments. A^ day before the marriage tho boy and girl are 
rubbed with turmeric at their houses, booths are raised, and caste- 
fellows feasted. During the marriage tho boy and girl are made to 
stand on low wooden stools in front of each other, a cloth is hold 
between them, and when the priests have repeated tho marriage 
verses and the guests have thrown red rice over their heads they 
become husband and wife. The hems of their garments are tied and 
they are taken to tho village Mdrnti’s temple. A feast and a return 
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feast are given, anl mth Mends and hmsiolkthe boy walks with 
the girl to hia own house. Niidlia either bury or burn the dead. 

The body is carried either slang in a cloth or on a bier. They 
mourn ten days, ofier balls to the spirit of the dead, and feast caste- 
fellows on the thirteenth on rice and wheat bread. They allow 
and praotisQ widow marriage and polygamy. They send their boys 
to school, but only fur a short time, and are not well-to-do. 

Ota'ris, or Casters, are return^ as nnmbermg 156 and as fonnd 
in towns. They look, speak, and dress like Manltha hnsband- 
menj their houses are of mud, stone, aud bricks, srith tiled or flat 
roofs and they have metal and earthen vessels in their houses. 
They keep a servant to help them in their work, and own cattle and 
Doniea They eat fish and flesh and drink liqnor. They are 
hardworHng, hospitable, and orderly. They make molten images 
of Hindu gods, copper and brass ornaments, and VKsels. topt 

that their goddess^ Satvdi is offered cakes m mniki* of bajn to 
on the fifth^day after childbirth, and that their 
guardian is a Jrdi or pair of scales and panch jwlm* or ^s 
Evetrees feeir customs are the same as those of cnltivalmg 

Mardthds. They bum their dead, 

polygamy. They have a caste council, send their boys to echo , 
and are a steady people. t j i 

Pa'nchals are returned as numbering 216 an 
in Sdba. They give three explanations o the.^me MM 
that they are composed of five classes, Lxi p comes 

Blacksnuths, Carpenters, and Masons; second, that the wo 
from panc/i five and U to .laelt because they me t gold, g 

copper, brass, and zinc; and thiiii, that they yjicy 

ovZtras, Abhuvan, Pratan, Sdnag, Sandten, and Su^ ^ 
say they are sprung from VislivnbanuB the framer of t 
and that they came to the district a hundred years ago. Th y 
divided into Kdsdrsor coppersmiths, Lohdra orironsmiths,Pd 
or mLns, Sondrs or goldsmiths, and Sutdrs or 
neither eat together nor mtermamj. Their snraomes are DJinrmd 
dhifcdrf, KabmAgar. hluhdmwai, Pandit, and Ved^tbak; and 
persons bearing the same surname eat together but do not 
mtermany- The names in common nse among men arc (lovmd, 
Narhari, HaghanAtb, Ydmon, and Y»hnu ; and among w^en 
Chandnibhdga, Ganga, Mathura, Sarasvati, and,Sdvitri.^ Thoy 
are strong and fair, and, especially the Sondrs, look like Brahmans. 
They speak an incorrect drawling Maidthi both at homo and abroad. 
Their staple food is millet, rice, pnlso, and vegetables, and they 
are fond of chillies and hot spices. They neither eat fish or flesh 
nor drink liquor. 'Hey never eat without bathing, and worship-, 
ping and offering cooked food to their Louse gods. Tho smoking 
of hemp or gdnja is on the increase among thorn. They dross Jifco 
Srdlimans^ tlie men in a waistcloth, coat, ghouldorclotlii licadsMrf 
or turban, and shoes ; and tbo women in a robo and wdice.^ Tho 
women rub tbeir brows with rodpowder and wear iiilso hair but 
do not deck their heads with flowers. They are generally hard- 
working and thrifty, but hot-teinpored, quarrelsome, and dishonest. 
They are goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons. 
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hustaiidmen, and clerks and writers. Tlieir calling is steady and 
well paid, but owing to heavy marriage expenses they are generally 
in debt. They have credit and obtain loans of £10 to £50 (Rs. 100- 
500) varying at twelve to eighteen per cent a year. They consider 
themselves eqnal if not superior to the local Brtlhmans and do not 
eat or drink either with them or from them. The local BrAhmans 
term them Shudras, and hold them lower than Kunbis. Pnnchlils 
worship all the Brdhmanic gods and goddesses. Their family 
deities are Bhavdni of TuljApur, Kdlrnddevi of the Karndtak, 
Rhandoba of Jejuri, and Yyankoba of Giri. Their family priests, 
who are members of their own community, are held in high' 
respect. They keep tho usual Brdhmanic fasts and feasts and go 
• on pilgrimage to Benares, Jejuri, Pandharpnr, and Tnljdpur. They 
believe in sorcery and witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, Incky and 
nnluclry days, and oracles. For her first confinement, a girl is 
taken to her parents'' house, and, as soon as labour sets in, a 
midwife, generally of the Kunbi caste, is sent for, and digs a hole 
in the floor of the lying-in room. As soon as the child is born tho 
midwife sprinkles the child with cold water to awake it, and cuts 
its navel cord with a knife. She puts the cord with tho'after-birth 
in an earthen pot, buries them in the hole, and to prevent tho water 
from runnmg into the street, ns to walk over water that has come 
from a lymg-in room is supposed to make women barren, tho hole 
IS partly covered with earth. For ten days tho mother and child 
are bathed in warm water over this hole. After the mother and 
child are bathed they are laid on the cot. For the first three days 
the mother is fed on nee and butter and the child on castor oil a^d 
honey. On the fourth day tho mother for the first time suckles 
the evenxpg of the fifth day, a grindstone is solS 
the mother s room with a lighted lamp beside it. Then tho rollinrr- 
pm IS set upright leaning against the wall, and on tho grindstone 
are arranged the knife with which the navel-cord was cut don^ 
lamps, thirty-two kinds of healing herbs, an imago of Satvdi\ 
sheet of blank paper, a pen and an ink pot, and over tho whole a 

woman of the house sprinkles turmeric and red and scented pSde™ 
burns camphor and incense, and offers them rice flour balll and 
betel, 'me mother, sitting in front of these articles, bows before 

them andpraysthemtobekindlytoherchild. Near knswonle and 
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a r • *3' “ Paying. Wext morning the worshin of tl,™ 

goddess Satvai IS repeated mth the same detals, aS oxL* £ 

image of Sa vai, the whole is thrown into water! 110^] ho 

mother unclean for ten days, and on the morning of the teJfh 

cowdung tho whole house and wash the cot thn hnJ/i' ° ^ 

mother'! clothes. On the eleventh the^Md an?^^^^ 

are bathed, cow's urine is sprinkled over £ hcl 

by all the inmates, and the men ch^n'e theiJ 

On the morning of the twelfth the mother worships fi^e pS 
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ontsido of tlie lion«e, ana n-itnca tlic AM it a ritl ra i 

if a boj on the foIloTMOR day. When it ia i V' ' *' ! 

and two years old the chill i, laid on it, mvrrd nr''.‘* i.., V, 
hair IS clipped for the first time, nnd it i, tnk«!i lo - 1 
to bow to Mitruti. ITicy prd their boys irith the { 

when they are between seven and nine, from n w» 1: jo'i. ».i 
before the day fixed for the tliroad-girding neir frioi'd, md r’U 
tions arc told, and during the interval liy turn, fi*i,t tV' 1. iV 
parent! Drummprs and pipprs ate e^nt for, the t-'m, oi ni \-h 
they will play at the thread-girding are settV-d, a lx) .th i, { ,.-1 
cards aro sent to distant kmipcoplo and trieiuK T«‘ Ihp : - vV 
of the caste, the hoy's parent, nnd their kinipcudrand trt. i'&tK 
with moaio. Before they start they hy a rocoinut in Inial « t ts« 
honsegods and ask them to attend the ceremony ; they tlo *1 JV'* < tK* 
•rillago god, nnd then their relations nnd frirn’d,. A fenl rd! i 
fcho Brahmans' feast or Brdkmmhhyan is held nlitu kin*.f dk nil 
castefollows are asked to dine. In the hoolh an earthen shir is 
raised seven lengths of the hoy’s right foot and nhoui eight in-' "t 
high. In front is n step nnd behind rise, the svall iibue the ahvr. 
On the right side of the altar aro arranged two and on the left’t! m 
piles of earthen pots each pile of five pots, the upper on'-- l>-ir » 
smaller than tho.se below. Knch contains n fow grains of wlound K 
nnd a piece of turmeric. A carpet is .spread in tho liMth nr 1 1 > .* d 
it is traced 0 lino of wheat within which the boy sit*, to hi' n:''! 
his mother and to her right his father. Tivo inanied woroin ri"* 
out of tho house, each mbs tho brow of the father, motln'r, at 1 
Bon with redpowdor, and waves a bctclnnt nnd a lighted lampriipl 
tbeir heads. They then anoint the three with fragrant oil, f.’-l 
seating thorn on low wooden stools in tho same order in vl.rh 
they eat in tho who.it square, place five carfhmi jars wind tls-n 
nnd p.i8s a cotton thread round tho jars. Wfiile niti,tcinn« pKy, 
the (liree bnfho in warm water, dro', in silk, nml take the'r 
on throe wroodon stools ns hofere, The fnmiiy prie-t lira a h >l‘'hi'it 
boforo tliom in liononr of Gniipati, the ihriv hy iiefore the G inpi*i 
beielnnt, a.milnl, red nml scented p'#W(l<*r, tfoirers nnd (.'ruin ef 
rice, wave n lightetl tamp, r.smphor, nnd fnintimen'e h >t<io. 
nnd offer him suRtir. fu thi« miniUT they <1 t^^'flip .Ifoth'T R irth or 
WKninnd the w.ifer.p.jt or/iiAtr/.. Thnfnth'r laKi t n vmn'.Mti.*' 
fan, s{<re.ifJx a bmliVeeloth osc'r it, nml nnratiiv. titet!‘i%-< ;vn 
Kteliiuts on it. JIc nnkes six rolls of m ingo |..,v«n in yviwh ho 
lints t}u'/iin^/,iifnadr/.fj-.i|riii'«rmlti( 1 tfiendl wuh thfs .-K He 
tayntherainlhe winmmjn" fm ntang nta of lh» tat-limt* isbs 
n whitewashed and rciMiiiidcaritanjir, tilt' i* wta,,t 

rrtmnniif tl4 nvfsiifK ^ i * 1 



til.." thetsrt|...n iir it.!., V.*h hr- Limit Mil if- ta'tar >L 

r.innmi|Bj-ftr>,Aod{|oyt,j.lkir.t.tl.|. . - '1..'’ f'.'L. - H - ,.r’. a 
l>'w {ftuittt o, rirtt over ih« j, j,,. few m >“.s j., f. .r 

I. n,.J to- ra ,,bi • ( tiiL'jsr ii (n* ta*. a* l-f qj ,.. j 
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a low low and go into the booth. Then the father hangs bnnches 

of manffo leaves round the booth, and perfoms the 

that is festive ancestral worship or peace offering by repeating the 
names of his three immediate ancestors. The family barber is called 
and the priest takes a razor from him, sprinkles water over it, and 
keeps it near him. The priests rubs curds over the hoys head and 
aticL small balls of butter behind the boy’s two ears, at the back and 
on the crown of his head, and over his brow. He holds a blade of the 
sacred grass over the boy’s head and onts it in two with a razor. 
He gives the razor back to the barber and tells him to shave the 
boy’s head leaving the hair on the spots marked with butter. The 
boy is anointed with fragrant oil and bathed. He dines from the 
same plate with his mother in companjf with five married women and 
five bachelors who have been girded with the sacred thread. When 
dinner is over the boy is taken back to the barber, who shaves four 
of the five locks, and leaves the fifth on the crown of the head. The 
boy is again bathed,- and dry sandal paste is rubbed all over his 
brow, and grains of rice are stuck on the brow-sandal. He stands 
on a low wooden stool in front of the altar, and his maternal uncle 
stands behind him supporting him. His father sits on a low 
wooden stool on the altar, and near relations hold a cloth between 


the boy and his father. The maternal uncle puts a little sugar into 
the boy’s mouth, and the priest, along with some of the guests, 
repeat the lucky verses or mangaldsiahs. After the verses are over 
grains of red rice are thrown over the boy’s head by the guests and 
the cloth is pulled on one side. The priest ties a piece of cotton 
thread and a piece of silk round his loins. He hangs a bit of gold 
and deer’s skin to a string of sixteen strands and puts it across the 
boy’s shoulders. The boy is seated on alow wooden stool and thepriest 
sits on another stool near him and covering himself and the boy with 
a shawl whispers into his ears the sacred sun-hymn or gdyatri 
and makes him repeat it after him until he has learnt it by heart. 
The boy next sits on the altar on a low wooden stool, kindles the 
sacrificial fire, and feeds it with eighteen pieces of pimpal and 
butter. The boy is given a pimpal staff in his hands, his father 
covers him with a shawl, seats him on his hip, and takes him to the 
village Mdrnti before whom the boy lays a copper coin and makes 
a low bow. On his return the boy is seated in front of the 
fire and feeds it with sixteen handfuls of cooked rice and butter. 
The boy stands with a bag and begs for alms. His kinspeople and 
friends present him with sugar cakes and dry cocoa-kernel or 
coooanuts. Then they dine. In the afternoon women go with a 
variety of dishes to the village temple accompanied by musicians, 
leave a little of each dish before the god, and go home. In the 
evening the sacrificial fire is kindled and fed into a blaze with a 
couple of cups full of clarified butter. The priest teaches the boy the 
evening prayer, and after the prayers are over, the mother presents 
the boy with a rich conical cap with two ear flaps, a coat, and a 
wnistcloth. After this the mother and the other women take a 
ladle, wind a black glass bead necklace round its handle fill it 
with a gram ball, and empty the ball into the boy’s bag.’ Next 
morning the boy bathes and the priest teaches him his prayers. 
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tested cord of the sacred darhh grass. The priest makes four 

clay cakes and awanges them in u pile one on the other, and, on the 
top of them, planta a branch of the pains tree Butea frondosn The 
boy and hia parents sit in front of the branch, and offer it a 
betelnnt and leaYea and a copper coin. Then the boy followed by 
his father, and the father by the hoy’s mother go round the branch. 
At the end of the first round the hoy sprinkles turmeric water orer 
the branch, at the end of the second round the father throws a few 
grains of red rice over it, and at the end of the third the mother 
throws ^m pulse over it Then the three go to the god Vighnanfish 
or evil-killer and throw a few grains of red rice over him. The 


mother takes the earthen jar in both her hands, and the father the 
winnowing fan, go into the booth, and set them on the ground 
as before- The jar and the winnowing fan are worshipped with 
flowers and sandal, and they, that is the guardian spirits in them, 
are asked to depart. The priest carries the fan and its contents 
to Ms own house, and the day’s proceedings end with a feast. 
Within sixteen days after the thread-girding, though it is sometimes 
pnt off till the boy is teii or twelve years old, comes the mndvartm 
or pupil’s return. Till that 'time the boy continues to wear the 
piece of deer’s skin and the grass waistcord. If before the retam 
ceremony comes off, the grass cord gets snapped, it is taken off and 
carefully kept untU the return ceremony is performed. On the 
morning of a lucky day the boy’s head is shaved except the 
topknot, Ms body is anointed, and he is bathed. The boy’s parents 
bathe and dress in silk, and, along with the boy and with the help 
of the priest, perform the preliminaiy ceremonies of P%nyahavdckan 
or holiday calling, Ganpatipujan or Ganpati worship, and 
MdlriMpujan or the worship of the divine mothers. ISoMndishdddh 
or festive ancestral worsMpis performed, neither do they bring into 
use the earthen water’ jar or the winnowing fen, but arrange the 
twenty-seven betelnuts on a piece of cloth. The sacrificial fire is 
kindled, and, while the piiest is chanting verses, the boy throws over 
the fire two diy dates, sixteen pimpal Ficus religiosa sticks, and 
clarified butter. The boy is dressedin a new waistcloth, coat, shoulder- 
cloth, turban, and shoes, A staff and an umbrella are put in his 
hands, as well as bundles of half a pound of rice, wheat four, pulse, 
salt, chillies, and spices. Thus supplied the boy asks Ms parents for 
leave to go on pilgrimage to the river Ganges. He starts, and 
after walMng a few paces is stopped by his maternal uncle who 
asks whither and why he is going. The boy answers he is going on 
a journey to the holy Ganges. The uncle persuades him to give 
up his journey, and come back and live among them, and he will 
give Mm Ms daughter in marriage. The boy agrees and coming 
back makes over Ae provisions to the priest, and the ceremony ends 
with a feast, 

A girl is married between eight and twelve and a hoy between 
twelve and twenly-five. The boy’s father has to look out for a 
wife for Ms son. When ho has found a CT’rl, he calls a few of his 
and of the drl’s near kinsfolk, and tells them that the girl’s father 
has promised to give his’ daughter in marriage to his son. Betel is 
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served and tlie guests retire. The fathers give n dinner and a return 
dinner and exchange turlms. After a few days the girl’s father nshs 
his own and the boy’s relationsto his house, as well as thefamily priests 
of botli houses and fixes tho marriage day. A few days before the 
marriage their near kinsfolk feast the hoy and girl by turns at their 
houses. Musicians are called and the terms on which they will play are 
settled. Invitation cards are sent to distant kinsfolk andfriends, and, 
to ask close relations and friends, the mon and women of the boy’s 
house start with music. Before starting they ask the house gods to 
be present at the wedding and to let the lucky matter they have 
in hand come to a prosperous end. They go to the village god, and 
from tho god to relations, friends, and castefellows. Next day some 
of the girl’s relations go with music to the hoy’s, and the girl’s 
mother washes the boy’s feet, and tho girl’s father wipes them dry, 
marks his brow irith sandal, and sticks grains of rice on the sandal. 
He puts anew turban on the boy’s head and a sash over his shoulder, 
tucks a bunch of fiowcrs in his turban, and tics a chaplet of 
flowers round it. Ho lays curds on the boy’s right palm which the 
boy sips, puts a nosegay into tho boy’s hand, and retires to his 
house nuth bis party. The boy is seated on horseback, and with 
kinsfolk and music goes to tho rnllagc temple. At the temple he 
is met by tho girl’s party, and tho girl’s father rubs his brow 
with sandal, presents him with a now turban and shoulderclotb, 
and puts a flower garland round his neck and a nosegay into his 
hands. Tho girl’s mother approaches the boy, washes his feet, and, 
after wiping them dry, gives him sugared milk to drink, and the 
parties return to their houses. This is called tho boundary worship 
or slievantipujdn, properly Bmantpujan. On the marriago day the 
girl’s kinswomen, with cooked dishes, go to the boy’s house, serve 
the food to the boy and his kinswomen, and go home. A square 
earthen altar is raised at the girl’s house nine lengths of the girl's 
left foot and about eight to nine inches high, whitewashed, and 
five piles of earthen jars are set round it. The boy’s kinswomen 
go to the girl’s with music and a tray containing a green robe, a 
bodice, and glass bangles. They seat tho girl on a low wooden 
stool, anoint her with oil and turmeric, dress her in the now robe and 
bodice, and put glass bangles round her wrists. Tho girl's 
kinswomen accompanied by the boy’s go to tho boy’s house with tho 
rest of tho oil and turmeric and rub it on the boy, bathe him, and 
return home. Tho boy’s kinspeoplo taking trays of » clothes, 
ornaments, fruit, rice, and betel go to tho girl’s house, one of tho 
men worships Ganpati and Tarun, and, seating tho girl before 
him on a low woodon stool, rubs her brow with redpowder, on 
the powder sticks grains of rice, and presents her with a robe and 
bodice, which sho puts on in tho womens room, comes out, and takes 
her former seat. The boy’s father decks her with ornaments and 
fills her lap with rice, almonds, betel, dry cocoa-kernel, dates, 
turmeric, and plantains, and returns home. This is called vdhiis- 
cliaya that is troth-plighting, and after this the girl is supposed 
to bo half married to tho boy. A party of friends ond relations start 
from the girl’s house with a richly trapped horse and followed by the 
girl’s sister richly dressed, with a lighted dough-lamp in her hands 
h 125-17 
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pat in bis handg, and sugared milk is offered him. He b^kSod 
a borao his SBter walb behind him with a hnniing doSi “ 
her hands, the same as the lamp which was carried b/ the mrl’s 
sister, and his kinspeople follow him. At the door of the Sri’s 
booth, some one from the girl’s house waves cooked rice and cards 
round the boy s head aud throws it to his right and left. He alights 
- imra the horse and takes his seat on a low wooden stool in the booth. 
The girl’s father oScra him water to wash his’feel, and, after he 
has washed them, ho is presented with a new silk waistcloth which 
ho puts on and covers his shoulders with a shawl. The girl comes 
out of the house, stands on a stool lacing the boy, and near 
relations hold a sheet between them. The pnest and a few of the 
guests repeat marriage verses, and, at the end of each verse, throw 
grains of red rice over the heads of the boy and girl. When 
the verses are over, tho curtain is pulled on ono side, and the boy and 
girl change places and take their seats on the stools. The girl’s 
father jiours on the boy’s open palm milk, curds, butter, sugar, 
and honey, and ho sips them thrice. This ceremony which is 
called the honoy-sipping or madhuparh is performed either before 
or after tho marriago, The priest gives the hoy a sacred thread and , 
lie wears it along with, his old one. He then dasps hoth the girVs 
hands in his and four married men sit round them with outstretched 
hands. The priest takes a cotton thread, winds it round the couple’s 
thumbs and from their thumbs winds it round tho thumbs of the four 
men. In this iray he makes two sets of circuits, one of five turns 
and the other of four, and draws off tho two sets o! thread and 
keeps thorn hr him. The boy lets go the girl’s hands, and she 
holds her open hands brer the boy's, and the priest keeps a 
dish below the boy’s hands. The girl's father pours water over the 
girl’s hands, and it tnokles down on the boy’s and from the boy s 
into the dish. So drops some silver ooios into tho girl’s hands 
which she Jets pass into the hoy’s bands, and he into the dish 
Water is again poured into the girl's bands and the ceremony of 
giving away the girl or kmiydddn is over. The pnest takes the 
two circlets of thread he kept near himself, and tying a piece of 
turmeric root to each of the threads, fastens the one of five strands 
round the boy’s right twist, and the one of fonr strands to the girl's 
left Wrist. This is called the .iwistlet tying or kankanbandhan, 
The boy’s father presents the girl with a pair of toe-rings which 
she puts on her toes, and a married woman ties a necklace of 
black glass beailj ^ke 

their seats' on the “^ar, and, with priest’s help, kindle the 
saoriScial fire, Pjntpal PjpQs religiosa sticks and 

clarified butter, Tho girl s brother stands behind his sister Md 
she throws handfuls of parched gram into the £r& In reward W 
standing behmd his sister, her brother is presented witli a turban 
by the boy’s father, which he puts on. The hems of the boJ’« „ j 
gill’s robes are knotted together, .md tho pair go into thelmse and 
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make a low bow before the house gods. They then go into a room 
on the wall of which a mango tree is drawn, and, below the tree on 
the ground, are spread grains of wheat and on the wheat sixteen 
earthen jars in four piles. In front of the jara is spi’ead a bodice- 
cloth, and on it are laid rice grains, dry cocoa-kernel, turmeric, 
almonds, and betolnnts, and the boy and girl sit in front and make 
a low bow. Tho girl’s mother hands the boy a cup of sugared milk 
which he drinks, leaving some for the girl. The boy and girl leave 
their seats and go and sit on the altar, and the hems of their 
garments are untied. The girl walks into the house and joins the 
women, and the boy sits in the booth with the men. The day ends 
with a' feast. Next morning the girl and boy play together rubbing 
each other with turmeric and throwing water over each other. In 
the afternoon the boy’s kinsfolk and friends are dined. On the 
third morning the boy and girl splash one another with water, bathe, 
dress in silk clothes, and sit on the altar. The priest comes and with 
his help the boy kindles the sacrificial fire and feeds it with butter 
and darhh grass. The pair leave their seats and sit in the booth 
on stools the girl to the boy’s left. In front of them two white- 
washed red-lined earthen jars are set on wheat grains one above the 
other," the upper closed with a shallow plate or lid. In the first or 
lower jar is water, in the upper jar rice, and in the plate, pulse, a 
wafer biscuit, and wheat bread, and over the whole a dough lamp. 
Bound this pile are arranged four small earthen jars with wheat 
grains spread underneath them. The jars are whitewashed and red- 
lined and covered ivith wafer biscuits, wheat cakes, and dough 
lamps. In a winnowing fan are arranged sixteen small dough lamps 
set on biscuits and cakes. In front of the boy and girl, on the other 
, side of the jars, sit the girl’s parents dressed in silk. The boy and 
girl lay sandal paste, rice grains, vermilion, turmeric, and betel leaves 
with nuts and a copper before the jars and light the dough lamps 
including the sixteen in the fan. The girl is seated onthe boy’s knee 
and her father lifting the winnowing fan in both hishands,holdsitover 
the boy’s head, and the priesthands theboy apinch of sugar which he 
puts into the girl’s mouth. The girl’s father holds the fan over the 
boy’s fathei'’s head and seating the girl on his knee, the boy’s father 
puts a pinch of sugar into her month. In this way the girl is 
seated on the knee of each of the kinsfolk both of the boy and of 
the girl, and the winnowing fan is held over their heads. The girl’s 
father presents the boy with a turban and shouldercloth and the 
boy’s father presents tho girl with a green robe and bodice. The 
• hems of the boy’s and girl’s robes are tied together, and they are 
seated on a mare and taken in procession to the village temple, and 
from the temple to the boy’s house. In a room at the boy’s a 
dougb image of tbe goddess Lakshmi is made aud set on a water 
drinking pot or tdmbya turned upside down. This pot is placed on 
a big metal waterpot or iapek, turned upside down like tbe drinking 
pot, and tbe goddess is rolled in a robe whose folds cover the two 
pots. Ornaments are put on the goddess’ neck head and ears, 
and three heaps of rice are made in front of the goddess. In the 
middle heap the priest hides a gold ornament, and seats the boy and 
girl in front of the heaps on two low wooden stools. The priest sits. 
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soar tho boy, takes _n plato full of rice, mltos in tbo rice tie name 
to b given to tbe girl, and asks tbe boy to read it, ,Sb ho to 
m 0 loud voice. Iho girl la told to repeat the boy’s name, and, after 
poi^asion, she agreca The priest asks the 
girl to find what IS in the middle heap of rice and keep it as a 
present from her husband. She searches, finds the gold necklace, 
and puts it ot. The priest hands the guests sugar in token of the 
new name given to tbe giri, nnties the boy’s and girl’s wristlets or 
iaiikans, throws a few grains of rice over the earthen jara and the 
marriage gods, nnd tho guests retire with presents of sugar and 
betel. Exchange feasts are given and after three or lonr days spent 
at the boy’s, tbe girl rotoms to ber fatberis and the marriage rites 
ora at an end. 

When a girl comes of age, word is sent to her hnshand’s honse, 
who send o band of Mnswomen, who take the girl either on 
foot or in a carriage with music to her husband’s. If the girl 
happens to bo at her husband’s, when she comes of age, she is 
sent quietly to her parents if their honse is in the same village or to 
some neighbour's and brought back in pomp to the husband’s with 
a party of kinswomen and miisia Before string for the husband’s, 
her parents present her with a new robe and bodice which she puts 
on, deck her head with a net or jdli of flowers, and rub red. 
powder on her brow and turmeric on her face and arms. A sandal- 
wood doll rubbed with red nnd turmeric is put in her hands. 
At her husband’s a bamboo frame or mekhar is raised, surrounded 
with a twisted turban, or hung with glass bangles, wife is 
seated in the frame, red and turmeric powders are given her and the 
cuests, and they retire. For three days the girl is considered im- 
pure. On the fourth morning she is bathed and her mother presents 
her with a new robe and bodice. She is seated in the frame along 
with her husband, and her mother-in-law fills her lap with we 
fruit and betel, and her husband puts a cocoanut into her lap. 
The girl’s mother next fills her Jap with rice and fruit, and the wite 
and Husband bow before the House gods, go to the village temple, 
bow before Mdruti, and come borne. On the fifth mommg, or on 
any other lucky day within aixteen days from tbe coming of age, tbe 
hosband and wife ore bathed, and, sitting on two low wooden stools, 
with the help of the family priost worship the gods Ganpati, Varun, 
aadNavagrahas or the nine planets. A sacrificial fire is kindled and fed 
with cooked rice, butter, sesamum, wheat, and bits of palas Butea 
frondosa, dmba Mangilera indica, AAojr Acacia catechu, aplidda 
Achvranthes aspeM,ydmlbuI Syziranm jamholanum, and nmlar Ficus 
elomerata. Thehoshandla^cookednce on aleaf plate, covers it with 

wheatbread, sprinkles redpowder over it, and sets on the t^pofita 
dough lamp with a thick cotton wick soaked m oil and lighted. A 
Ednl brings a trident whi^ cooked rice, 

lavs flowers and grain in wnt ot the trident, and places some money 
near it. The Bdul lifts the whole in his two hands and going 
outside sets it at the roadado and walks away with his trident. 
The husband and wife walk pfter the Eiinl, as far as the outer 
door, sprinkling water attar hm. On coming back they wash 
their hands and feet and walk mto the house. They an anoS 
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with oil, bathed, dressed in silk and seated side by side on low wooden 
stools. They again throw rico at and bow before a betelunt Ganpnti, 
are taken in procession accompanied by kinspeopio friends and music 
to the village temple, bow to Milmti, and return home. A feast is held 
at which the wife serves batter to at least five guests. In the evening 
the husband and wife are thrust into a room prepared for them and 
the ceremony is over. In the seventh month of the wife’s first 
pregnancy a feast is given to kinswomen and female friends and 
hor mother-in-law presents her with a new robe and bodice. 

PAnchals burn their dead. The dying is laid on a blanket strewn 
with darhli grass. After death a couple of kinsmen or friends go to tho 
marketanduringwhatiswantedforthofnneral. "When they come back 
they busy themselves making tho body ready, and when it is ready 
they take it out of tho house, wash it, and lay it on tho bier. Tho 
bier is raised on tho shoulders of fonr'kinsmen and carried out foot 
foremost. The chief mourner walks carrying an earthen jar con- 
taining burning cowdung cakes. AVlien the mourners have gone 
half way, tho bier is lowered, a conplo of copper coins are laid on 
the ground, the bier is raised, and carried to tho burning ground. At 
tho burning ground a pile of cowdung cakes' is raised, tho chief 
mourner hp.s his head and face shaved by a barber, bathes, and, after 
tbo body is laid on the pile, sets fire to it. Ho nc-vt fills with water 
tho jar in which ho carried the burning cowdung cakes and picking 
a pcblilo called tbo asJma or lifestone, makes a hole in the jar and 
ibricc walks round tbc pyre. At the end of the third turn he dn.shcs 
tho pot on the ground and beats his mouth. Along with other 
mourners ho balhc.s, and carrying the lifestone homo with him, 
keeps it in some safe place rolled in cloth. Tho monmers on 
coming to the deceased’s house, look at the burning lamp which has 
been set on the spot where tho dead breathed his last, and return 
home. From tho second to tho ninth day, with the priest, the clucf 
mourner goes to tho buraing ground, makes three balls of rice, 
oiTcrs them to the stone of life, and throws them into water. On 
the third day in addition tho chief mourner sprinkles curds, milk, 
and cow’s urine on the ashes, removes them, and throws it into 
water. Ho makes a mound of sand on the spot wliore tho body 
was bnrntd, sols three small earthen jars on Uio mound, and fills 
their mouths with rice balls. IIo lays tho pebble close by on the 
mound, offers it tho balls, and then gnlJicrs the ball.«, throws them 
into water, and returns homo with the lifestone. ’J'Jicy mourn 
the dead ten days. On tho tenth morning the chief mourner goe.s 
once more with Uiopricst to tho burning ground, makes sis balls of 
rice and sets five of tlicm on five cart lion jnns, and Ihcsisthin the 
middle of the mound. Hear tbc balls bo la;i'B the lifestone, offers 
it sesamura seed and water, and Ic-iving the sixth ball for flio crows, 
throws the five into water, and returns home with the jipbblc. On 
tho eleventh day he kindles the sacrificial fire, drinks (ho five cow 
gift.s, offers thirty-two balls of rico, bathos, and roluriiH home. A 
(lough cow and calf are mado and nresented (o tho Itr/ilininii, and, 
after making him a inoiwy tlio cow nnd calfaro thrown into 

water, and they go home. On tho twnlftli day the chief mourner 
cooks several tlishos of rice and vegetables, olfera llicm to (he spirit. 
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of Jbe dead, feasts at least fire mea, and rctnrns tome. Ou tto 
ttirtontt the mind-nteor sWddb ceremony is performed, and on tto 
fourteenth a caste feast is held and the mourning is over Pdnchftls 
have a caste council and settle social disputes at caalo mootings. 
They eend their boys to school for a short time and nro fairly 
off. ^ 

PSi tltsrv&ts, or Masons, are retnimed as numbering 41 0 and 
us found over the whole distriot. They look like ilfoRttids, speak 
Mai’ilthi, lire in mnd and stone houses, and cat fish and Bash and 
drink liquor. Both men and tromen dress like Mardllids, and are 
hai'dworking even-tempered and hospllahle. They make stonepfflars, 
liandmilla, grindstones, rolling-pins, and im,sges of gods, and also 
work as stone masons and cam'ors. They worship tho nsnat Hindu 
gods and goddesses and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their 
priests are the ordinavjMardtIm Bdhmans, and their customs are tho 
Lmfl as those of Mardtbds. They marry their nidows and bnra their 
dead. They have a caste conncil, send their boys to school, and 
are a steady class. 

Patvekars, or Tassel Makers, are returned ns numhering seven 
and as found in the town of ShoMpiir. They look speak and dress 
■ like and like "them eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 

They are a hardworlring orderly people, imd make silk threads hr 
necklaces, and other head, hand, and waistprnamenls. They string 
and fix gems or beads on silk or cotton threads, and make fringes 
tassels and netted work. Ttey make silk and cotton waistco^s 
called katdords or hrgotds to which high caste hoys a short tune after 
their thread ceremony and all MarfiMsfaston the loincloth or langotu 
Thev work from sunrise to sunset, and their daily wages represent 
a. daily profit of 4kd. to Ci. (3-4 os.) Their work » constont. 
The craft is hereditary and the women do not help them, 
boys begin to work at twelve and are skilled workers by sixteen. 
tK also work as day labourers and some of them are mnsicians. 
They do not send their boys to school and ore o steady class. 

Banga'ris, or Dyers, are retarnod as niirobering 891 and 
as found in towns and largo rillagos. Tluy say they 
rrero orhinally Kshattds, and that their ancestors irho were tirin 
brothers, “on being parsuod Jiy Famshoiilm, hid in a temple 
belonging to the goddess AmbiMt and sought the goddess’ 
pretection. The goddess gave one brother a piece of thread and 
a needle, and the other a paint which she rant at him and told tho 
onfto sew and the other to djo, AT^anwhilo Parashuritm begged 
the goddess to make over to him the two Kshatris, but she donfed 
all knowledge of them, and Bmshnrdm had to go back disappointed 
Prom that time tho sewer hPC"™ “vm ‘‘“'i the djorn^nffitri 
Their surnamos are Bngre, Kualhc, Iiikto, Rdshankar, and SarTOdn* 
who eat together but do not marry with people who have tho sum ' 

‘^ynnnir fhciT family stonkn -fi «»uino same 
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thirty-six colours. The names of some of tho colours nro, }fotijja 
or pearl whitOj ahns/uii or reddish, or light pink, hnniyujii or 
hrinjal pui-plc, UU or red, pivla or yellow, hirva or green, asmdni or 
blue, and guld bi or rose. They do not dyo black and look down on and 
refuse to touch any ono who dyes black. The pots which they use in 
making dyes are satkala circular copper water vessel, laguna a metal 
vessel for boiling colour, tinijhdnji a square high legged wooden 
stand with thick cloth tied on tho top in which colour is poured, 
and through which it drops into a vessel. If the Bangdri is poor 
those vessels are of earth. Earth vessels cost 8 k. to 10.K, (Rs. 4 - 5) 
and metal vessels £2 10s. to .C3 (Rs. 26-30). If they are told to 
given turban aJs. (Es. 2) dyo they givo it a three shilling colour 

and keep Is. (8 an.) as profit. They buy tho colours from Komti 

traders and make ICs, to .£1 (Rs. S-10) a month. Tho women 

and children help tho men. They have no capital and have to 

borrow at 37i per cent a year (1, nniia tho rupee n mouth). 
Some of" them -sew, and others servo ns day-labourers. A boy 
becomes a skilled worker at eighteen or twenty, or if ho is 
dull at twenty-five. They' have house images of Ambilbili, 
Davud Malik, Gniipati, Khandobn, and Itrahadov, and their priests 
are ordinary Mardtlm" Brahmans. They keep tho usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts. Their women arc not held impure after child- 
birth. They worship the goddess Sntvfii on tho fifth, nud, if the 
child is n girl, name her on tho twelfth, and if a boy on tho 
thirteenth. They offer a sheep to the goddess SntVJli on tho fifth 
or other convenient day and feast tho caste. They marry their girls 
between five and ten nud their boys between five and twenty. If a 
girl remains unmarried till after she comes of age her whole haniily 
is put out of caste. They cither bum or bury tho dead. They 
mourn ton days, and tho chief mourner gct.s his moustache shaved 
cither on tho tenth or on tho twelfth day after a death. They givo 
,a feast to their castcfcllows on tho thirteenth, Thoy have a ensto 
council or panck and settle social disputes at meetings of tho ensto 
men. Breaches of caste rules aro punished by fines v.arying from 
48. to £1 (Rs. 2-10) which aro generally spent ou n feast or in buying 
vessels for caste feasts. They send their boys to school and some of 
their castopeoplo can road their sacred books fluently and explain 
them. Thoy aro a falling people. They' suffered much from tho 
187C famine, and to save money tho peoplo long wore undyed or 
very lightly dyed clothes. 

Ba'uls, or Tapo hfakers, aro returned as numborlng 529 and 
as found scattered over the whole district. Thoy say tho founders 
of their caste were Adinilth and Macliliendrandth. Thoy look like 
Maruthtis and Gosdvis, some keeping the top.knot and wearing tho 
hair like Mardthds, while others wear long matted hair, whiskers, 
and beards, and rub themselves with ashes. It is sometimes difliciilt 
to toll a Rdul from a GosAvi, Their surimTnes nro Abdulo, Clmvhiin, 
Gaikavdd, Jddhnv, Kavdd, Naikjavlo, Povdr, and Bdlnnko. All of 
.these eat together, but tho Abdulcs and Jtldhnvs do not roaiTy 
with tho rest. ^Ylien thoy do not cover thomsclvcs with ashes, wear 
tho hair long and matted nud the beard and whiskers, they look like 
Mardthiis ; otherwise they do not differ from Go.sdYis. They speak 
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ilardthi both at home and abroad, and also Bindastani, ivhen thov 
are in high spmts. Their homes are like MnrnHia houses and contai!! 
metal and mrili vessels, cattle, sheep, goats, and ponies. Except 
those who turn ascetics or Jogis, thej eat M and ttesh and drink 
liquor. .Both men and women dress like Mantthds, the womon 
weanng glass and silver bangles and the men sometimes dressing 
in an oehre-colonred shonldercloth or a headscarf, Thov are 
clean neat hardworking and orderly. They weave strips of coarse 
cotton cloth, and Mckdf or' girdles, nddds or tape, ptrt/M or 
wallets, piiAms or purses, potis or coarse cloth hags. They weave 
• both at their houses and as they move from door to door. They till, 
beg, and play mnsic, have a daur or drum and dance like the 
Gondhlis. They are Shoivs of the Gorakh panth or scot, and their 
fasts and feasts are the same as those of Mardthits. They worship 
Bahfroba, Deri, Kbandoba, the bottom or polar of a dried goard, 
the iris/ittl or trident, the dried gonrd or imlta cut at the head, or tho 
begging bowl, and the shatikh or conch-shelL They worship tho 
goddess Satvdi on the Mb day after childbirth, hold the mother 
impure for ten days, and name the child on the twelfth. The hoy’s 
hair is clipped on his maternal ancle's lap when he is ten months to 
two years old When the child is three years old-he begins to wear 
a top-lmot. They carry a whistle or shringi hung to a woollen 
String or taili, wear ear ornaments called wtidnfj, and a neokhico of 
majishankh or nidrdksh beads. Their bethrotnls and their gnardians 
or devab are the same as among MarSMs, and except that the Guinv 
repeats the words dluin properly dhyan that is attention in the hoys 
ears after the marriage ceremony, their ceremonies arc tho mao as 
those of Mardthds. They allow widow marriage, and bury the dead 
carrying the body slang from a pole. The body is dressed in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and in front of the body one of them gora blowing 
a coDch-shell or dankfi. They repeat the word Gorakh while carrying 
the body, and their women accompany the men to the gmyo- 
the body is laid in the grave, the chief monrnor pours a littlo water 
into its moatli and tlie grave is Med. They feast tho caste on tho 
thirteenth day after a doath. They bare a caste coanoil and thoir 
social dispntes aro settled by a mass meeting of tho castemon. 
They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 

Saltangars, or Ihnnors, aro rotnrnod ns nnmbering eighty, 
two and as found only in Karmdla, IHioy are a wandering tribo of 
lldrwdris, and are said to have come into tho district from Mdrw/Ir 
some centuries ago. They are gonorally goodloohing, fair, and 
robust, and tho men wear tho monstaclio and a fow tho board. They 
speak a mixture of Hindi and mrwdn and live in nmd and stono 
honsos ono storey high •mtb oither flat or tiled roofs, and keep cows 
buffaloes and sheep. They rat fish and flesh and drink liquor, and 
their staple food is con, onyn, wheat, and split pulsa The? aro 
noted for the largo quantities of oil they use. Thoy are genoralJv 
neat and tidy in their dross the mon wearing waistcloths, coats and 
tnrbans, and the women tho robe and bodice. They arc hardworking 
and hospitable, bnt rotemporato, and drink to excess when an 
opportunity offers. Tho men fan hides and skins, deal in wiffln 
afSgo abonl selling thorn in market villages. The womcfaJd . 
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children ■work in the fields. Tlieir god is Bdld.ji or Vyankoha, and 
they keep the eleventh of each fortnight as a fast day. They moam 
ten days and allow widow marriage. 

Sails, or Wearers, are returned as numbering 8950 and as 
found all over the district, but especially in towns and large villages. 
They are dark and tall, the men wearing the top-knot and 
moustache and rubbing the brow with sandal. They speak Mardthi, 
live in mud houses, the entrance room being used as a work- 
shop generally with one or two handlooms. The second room 
has a store of cotton goods and tools, wooden stools and benches 
for the use of customers, and shelves and cupboards where thev 
store and keep their goods. They are a poor people, and suffer from 
the competition of European goods. They are hardworking, even- 
tempered, courteous, and hospitable, and weave turbans, quilts or 
pdsodis, and waistcloths ; a few are mone}’lcndors and the rest day- 
labourers. They eat flesh and drink liquor, but their staple food is 
jvdri, pulse, and vegetables. They do not allow widow marriage. 
Their family gods arc Ambdbili, Jotiba, Khandoba, and Mahddev, 
and their priests aro ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. 
They do not send their boys to school and as a class arc rather 
badly off. 

Sangars, or Wool Weavers, are returned as numbering 1357 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Sangars 
proper, Dhangar Sangars, and Mhdr Sangars. The surnames of the 
Sangars ai^ Dlioblo, Gonjdre, Kdrando, Palshdndo, and Edul, W'ho 
eat together but do not intermarry. They cannot toll when or 
whence they came into tho district, neither can they give an account 
of their origin. They look like Mardthds and speak Mardthi. 
Their houses are like those of Slardthds, having an open space in 
front in which pegs about a foot long aro fixed. They cat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. They never use liquor at their feasts, even 
at flesh feasts. They dress like Mardthds and the women do 
not pass tho end of tho i;obe back between tho feet. They w'eavo 
and sell blankets and servo as day-labourers. They work from 
sunrise to sunset, and their boys become skilful workers before 
they are sixteen. They buy wool from llbangars and a family 
makes about Gd. (4 us.) a day. Thoir women and children help in 
their work, and they sell blankets at 9d. to 2«. (Re. §-l) each. 
Their work is constant. They work to order, receiving money in 
advance. Their house gnds aro like thoso of Mardthds and thoir 
priests are both Brdhmans and Jdngams to whom they pay great 
respect. They have hctrotlials and their marriages cost them £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50). They have no rule that girls must bo married 
before they come of age. Both Jaugams and Brdhmans conduct 
their mam'ages and one after the other repeat marriage verses. At 
tho end rice grains are thrown over the boy and girl and they are 
husband and wife. A girl sits by herself for three days during her 
monthly sickness, and tho mother is impure for seven days after 
childbirth. They worship tho goddess Satvdi on tho fifth and 
twelfth, name tho child on the thirteenth, and mourn the dead three 
D 125-18 
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Sonars, or Goldsmiths, are retamed as nnmboring 5092 and as 

found over the yriole district. They are dirided into PancbrfI Sonars 
and Lid Sonirs, and Dnsipntras or bastards, horn of Panchil! and Litd 
Sonars, nrho do not eat together or mtermarry. The surnames of the 
Panchilaare Dihile, Jojiri, Kulthe, Dolgo, Misnl, ShMe,Tak, 
and Udvant, and the PdnchaPs family stroks aro Abuvan, Pretan 
Sdnng, and Snparn. They look like local Brihmans. The men 
Trear the top-knot and moustache, and mb sfindal on their broirs. 
The men and eta'll more the women speak incorrect Marathi. They 
lire in substantial buildings and bare metal and earth vessels and 
some have cattle. Pinchdis are vegetarians and Ldds and Ddsiputros 
eat fish or fiesh and drink b'quor. Fanchdls dress like Brdhinans, 
and Ldds and Ddsipntras like Mardthds, and their womoti, like 
Mardtha women, do not pass the skirt of the robo back between tho 
feet. They are hardworking, frugal, polite, and hospitable, bnt 
dirty, cunning, and dishonest. They make gold and silver 
ornaments, and set precious stones. Some of them are landholders 
and others are in Government service. They are skilled workmen 
but generally work to order as they have no capital. ^ A low have 
shops in which they sell readymade ornaments. Their women and 
children help the men in their calling. Boys begin to work from 
eight or nine, and at fifteen or twenty have learned.enough to earn 
Ids. to 30s. (Eb. 8-15) a month. They work from sis or seven 
in the morDing to twelve, and again from two or threo to lamp- 
light. They are fairly off. They get a fair amount w work and im 
they are a comparatively small community their earnrags aro enough 
to keep them in fair comfort. Their position in the local austo list 
is bolow Vaishyas, but ibe^ claim a place next to Br/ihmans and 
some even rant themselves above Desbastb KouiaBosth nod other 
Deccan Brdhmans; JCsbatrij-as and Vaiebjos hold aloof Irom them, 
only Sbttdras eat from their hands. Of lato their efforts to imitnto 
Brdhmans have increased. 


Pdnobdl Sondrshare priests of their own caste, the others ompi 
the ordinary village Brdhranns. Their Avourito deities arc Blmvd: 
Ganpati, Mahddov, and TjankatesL. 3 hey havo images of thi 
■gods in their houses. Uley bwiovo m sorcoiy witchcraft ni 
soothsaying, and in times of difficulty and illness consult mediur 
andexorcista They worship the goddess balvdi on tho fifth di 
after childbirth and name tlioir children on tho thirteenth. IJxce 
the Pdnchifls, Sondrs do not gird tbeir boys with tho sacred thre.i 
Thar guardian or derails the savana or pincers and tho pdnchndk 
or the fivo-treo Jeavea Ihey marry their children statidiucr o 
low wooden stools and holding coconnnts in (lieir hands. Thor bnr 
the dead, and, except the Pdncbfils who do not bathe the bodv 11.1 
pour warm water over the corpse before laying it on the'biei 
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PSnohals forbid and Ldds and Ddsipufcras allow widow marriage. 
All bare cnstis couDcils^ and the Pancbdls giro tlieir priest tbo iinos 
inflicted for breaches of caste rales. They send their boys to school 
and are a steady class. 

Suta'rs, or OarpenterSj are returned ns numbering 4824 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Arya Rshatri 
Sntdrs, Brfihmnn SnWrSj Mhar Sutdrs,MangSnt(trs, MarAtha Sutdrs, 
Panohdl Sutdrs, Shiv Brahma Sutdrs, and Vidur or ;^da that is 
Bastard Sutdrs. 


Most Sholdpur Sutdrs are Vidur or Kadu and Shiv Brahma 
Sutdrs. Kadu SutIbs say that other people call them Ddsiputra 
Sutdrs, Akarmdse Sutdrs, Sinde Sutdrs or Vidur Sutdrs, all words 
meaning bastards or of illegitimate birth. They call themselves 
Maratha Sutdrs or simply Mardthds, and eat and sometimes marry 
with cultivating Mardthds. They say tlrnl the origin of the caste 
was a young goodlooking Maratha widow who had nn only son, 

lived with a Sutdr widower, and got the boy marriod to n bastard 

Mardthagirl. Their surnames are Chavhdn, Jddhar, Miso, and 

stocks is Rdshynp. They aro Hko 
“ respects. They are carpenters, hiisbandmon, 
customs are the same as those of 

to tie Abhavany and Mnniimy 

drink liqnor. Their stanlo f they think it degrading, 

robe and bSc? ZiSt ^^^erdtha 
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light. Tlicir boys begin to help at twclfe oSt 

skilled Avorkors at eighteen. As unskilled wnrU ? [ "■® 

4j, to 8s, (Rs. 2.4) a month, and ns skilled wotkere 

The wagM ol an adult workmen vary from £1 h to£no! kW 

and a skilled worker earns ns mticli as £2 to£2 10s IPs. 20 'sil S 

,0 .mJ „a tap m.w. S'SS 

™- wn '“f . ““<1 bonw li tivdre to tigilm 

per cent (Rs, 1 to 11) a month, or, if they pledge orranirais at 
8i.t per cent (8 ns. a month). As villiigo carpenters they ate nsmlly 
paid in grain for making and mending field tools and in cash fm 
■Iioiiso carpi-ntry. Their chief deities are Edlamma and MahMev 
and they keep honso images of their gods. Their priests ate 
Doshasth Brahmans, and they keep the nsnnl Hindn fasts and 
ftasts. They marry their girls before they are ton and their hoys 
between fifteen and twenty. A marriage costs the girl’s father 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and tlio bey’s father abont £10 (K8.100), 
They Lave to borrow to meet llioir marriage expenses. ’They bam 
their drad, forbid widow mnninge, nnd practise polygamy. Their 
soeinl disputes are settled at ensto meetings, they do not send their 
boys to school, and are a steady class. 


Siimpli. Shlmpis, or Ihilow, aro returned ns nnmbering C247 and as 
found all oyer _tho district. They are divided into Jain Shimpis, 
Ndmdov Shimpis nnd Rongdri Shimpis, of whom Rangdris eat from 
Jains nnd Jfdmdcvs, Jnins_ neither eat from ifdmders nor Bangaris, 
and Ndmdovs cat from Jains but not from Bnngdris, They are a 
Mnrdthi-8pc.akiiig people, nnd livo in mnd ’and brick one-storeyed 
honscs with tiled or fiat roofs, nnd keep the front veranda as a work- 
shop where men womon and children sit sowing the whole day till 
a late hour in the ovoning, Tho Jains avoid fiesb and liquor; the 
JNhimdovs and Raugdris eat fiesh nnd drink liquor. They dress like 
cultivating UfaRttlius, and, especially the women, are clean, neat, 
orderly, and hardworking. They sow and trade in cloth and their 
women and childioa help in their work. Their customs are the same 
ns those of Jfnrdthds, and thoy allow widow marriage. 'Their house 
deities aro AwbAbdi, Bahiroba, Jfhondobo, and Vitboba, and their 
priests are village Brahmana They settle social disputes at caste 
moetings. Thongh sewing machines hare greatly reduced tho 
demand for their work they ore a steady doss, commanding a foir 
income. They seldom send their boys to school. 


Ta'mtiatS, or Goppyrsmiths, ore returned as numbering 314 and 
as found all over the district. Ttey ray they came into the district 
about forty years ago from the Konkto m search of work, Thev 
have no subdivisions The names of their family stocks ora 
Bhdrodvllj, Bhdrgav, and B:dsmp, and their surnames are Bode 
Dhamdhare, Gondlo, Hajdre Kodu, hmple, Sarnie, nnd Tadke- 
families bearing the same poim or family stook eat together but do 
not intermarry. The names in common use among men are Govini? 
Lakshman, Pdndurang, and Bdmaj and among.women Chand^ 
Gita, Godivri, and Shita. They are daik, middle-sized, and hard^' 
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and speak Mardtlii kotk at liome and abroad. They live m middle- 
class houses, one storey high, with -walla of mud and stone and flat 
roo'fs. Their furniture includes carpets, bedding, quilts, boxes, cots, 
metai and cloy vessels, and cradles. They keep servants who do 
house work and help them fn their shops, and their pet animals are 
co-ws, bullocks, and parrots. They are not great caters neither do 
they use a variety of dishes. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, 
vegetables, and occaaioually fish and flesh. They drink liquor smoko 
tobacco and both smoke and drink hemp. They bathe before 
eating, wear silk or -woollen waistcloths at dinner, and worship 
their house gods. The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers but not the beard, and rub sandal on their brows. Tho 
women tie the hair in a knot behind, mb redpowder on tho brow, 
use false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Both men and 
women dress like Maratha Brahmans, the men in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat, coat, ahouldercloth, sCcirf or turban, and shoos ; and the 
women in the backed and short sleeved bodice, and in tho full robo 
whose skirt they pass back between the feet. They .are not neat or 
clean in their habits, hut are hardworking, thrifty, orderly, sober, 
and hospitable. They make vessels of copper brass and tin and 
tin cooking vessels. They say the competition of European copper 
and brass sheets has taken fi'om them much of thoir former trade 
and income. Still they are fairly comfortoblo, they say because 
they own land as well as work in brass and copper. They 
claim to he Brdhmans, and avoid flesh and liquor. The Tdmbats 
are a religious class, worshipping the usual Hindu deities and 
keeping the regular fasts and festivals. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdhmans who officiate at thoir houses. They go on pilgrimage to 
Bendres, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur. Their family deities 
are Narsoba of Narsingpur, Khandoba of Jejuri, Bhavdui of 
Tuljdpur, and Amjdi, Mimjdi, and Satvili in tho Konknn. They 
believe in sorcery witchcraft and soothsaying, and consult oracles 
and numbers. A girl goes to her parents for her first courmement, 
When the child is born, the midwife cuts its navel cord and tho 
child is laid beside its mother. For fonr days tho child is fed 
on castor-oil and honey and the mother on cooked rice and butter. 
On the fifth day, a metal plate stamped with the imago of Satvai 
is brought from a goldsmith and in the evening a fresh lump of 
cowdung is set on the ground near the mother’s cot and on it are 
spread the leaves of five kinds of trees or fdneh pdhis that is the 
leaves of mango, the rui Calotropis gigantea, tho jdmhhvl Syzigium 
jambolanum, the halavih Nanclea cadamba, and tbo uinibar Ficus 
glomerata. Over the loaves tho metal plato of Satvdi is placed. A 
lighted brass lamp is laid close by, and a blank sheet of piiper and 
pen and ink, and the midwife worships the whole and offers them 
cooked rice, pulse, vegetables, and wheat flour. The house people and 
other women relations and friends watch all night, passing the time 
in singing songs, playing games, and tiying one another’s skill at 
riddles. Next day nothing is done till the evening when the fifth day 
ceremonies are repeated except tho night watch. On the morning 
of the eighth, except the image of Satvdi, the whole of tho objects 
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jyoKhipped on the fifth are earned away hy the miawife, who keeps 
/or horse f such articles as she needs and throws the mt in wate. 
Jho mother B family is considered impnre for ten days and on the 
e orenth the house is cowdungfcd, clothes are washed, the men 
change their sacred threads, drink the- five cow gifts or 
nfliif/ijnvyn, say prayers or sandhpOf and worship the house gods. 
On the twelfth morning tho mother lays five pebbles by the 
rondsido in front of tho house and worships them, throws 
red and yollow powder over them, 'barns incense and camphor 
hoforo thorn, and offers them cooked food and betel. A feast 
is held to which only near kinswomen ate asked, la the evening 
the child is named with tho usnal ceremonies and the image oi 
Sntvdi is tied round its neck with a silk thread. They clip the 
child’s hair, whether it is a boy or a girt, between one and three 
years of ago. Tho child is seated, on tho left knee of its maternal 
uncle who clips a lock of its hair and the rest is cut by the family 
barber. They gird their boys with the sacred thread between five and 
cloven and marry their girts between eight and twelve and their 
boys between twelve and twenty-five. 'Their thread-girding and 
marrtago ceremonies aro generally the same os those of Mardtha 
Brdhmaus. A girt is considered impnre for fifteen days after 
coming of age, and, on the morning of the sixteenth, is bathed 
and becomes pnro. In tho afternoon the hnshand and wife, helped 
by the family priest, light the sacrificial fire and feed it with cooked 
rice. Tho rest is laid on a leaf pkto, sprinkled with redpowder, 
and a dough lamp is kept on the top of it. The husband carries to 
pinto outside of tho Louse and it is laid in the street in front or to 
house, and the wife follows sprinkling water after him. The plate is 
left at a street corner, and, after wasliing their hands and feet, the 
husband and wife welkin, and take their seats before to sacred 
firo They are presented with clothes the husband with turbans 
and waistoloths and the wife with robes and bodices. A feaj ends 
tho day. They bum their dead, hold caste councils, send their 

boys to school for o short time, and ore woJl-to-do, 

Ta'mholiB, or Befol-SeHcrs, are roturned as mmlenog eight,ond 
ns foiihdin the town of SJioMpnr. In appearance, spoeoL, house, food, 
Md dress they do not differ from cultivating Mawthds, They grow 
betel leaves, and soil thorn retail and their women help in their 
rnlliniT TJioy arc shopkeepers, selling beteln^, catechu, and lime 
35oo?4ewaIon^wi4tobete]fo^^^^ 

^ m the morning and shut them about eight at night. Their 
Wr helo from twelve or fifteen. They sell the leaves from twenty 

RR^thev can Imrdly live on this, they cultivate and serve as 
il.lnii«.rs when asked they say they are Knnbis rather than 
TOmhoUs’ They worah^ all Hindu gods and godesses and keep 
SfrSgnkt fosfs aadfestivals. They allow and pmetise child anS 
liJnw^marriaBe and polyganiy, and their customs sooiol and 
7e£nsaretosam0MHaratha customs. They bum their dead 
Xourn ten days, pey have a caste council. They do not send 
SrToys to school and at present are poor. 
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TeliS, or Oil'Pressera, are returned as numbering 6750 and as 
found all over tbe district. They are divided into LSds, Lingdds 
or Lingnyats, Mirjis, Pardeshis, and Tuljjlpuria, who neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The Tuljdpnris look like Marathds and 
their home tongue is Mardthi, Their houses are like those of ordinary 
middle class Hindus, with a front verandah which serves as a 
shop. They have a bullock or two and sometimes a servant. They 
do not eat fish or flesh. Both men and women dress like 
Mardtbds, the women without drawing the end of the robe 
hack between the feet. They are proverbially dirty but hard- 
working and thrifty. They press sesamum seed, liardai seed, 
and groundnuts, and their women and children help the men in 
their work. They sell the oil in their houses and have shops, but 
do not hawk the oil. They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and 
their house deities are Ambabai, Jotiba, andEhandoba. Their priests 
aro the ordinary village Brahmans and Lingdas in addition employ 
Jangams. Except that the Lingda women after childbirth become 
impure for five days and tie a ling to the child’s neck on the fifth, 
their ceremonies are the same as Mardtha ceremonies. Besides the 
ling ceremony the Lingdas worship Satvii on the fifth day like other 
Telis and name their children on the twelfth. Except that their 
devak or guardian is the iron bar or fohar and the stone oil-mill or 
ghana, their customs are the same as those of Mardthds. The 
marriage priests of all Telis are the ordinary village Deshasth 
Brdhmans. The LingdSs carry their dead in a bag or jholi behind 
a Jangam who blows a conch shell. The Telis bury their dead, 
mourn three days, and offer no balls. They allow widow marriage 
and practise polygamy. Their headman or mhetar settles social 
disjjutes in presence of the council or jpmeh. They do not send 
their boys to school. Though the competition of kerosine oil has 
lowered the price of the local oil the Telis’ oil commands a good sale 
and as a class they are well-to-do. 

Servants include two castes with a strength of 10,254 or 1-9 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 6169 (males 4179, 
females 2990) were Nhdvis and 4085 (males 2041, females 2044) 
were Parits. 


Nlia vis or Barbers, also called "Va’riks or Time-keepers, are 
returned as numbering 6169 and as found all over the district. They 
aredivided into Mardtha, Telangi, Lingdyat. Pardeshi, Marwdri,and 
bmardti Nhavis. Ihe following particulars apply to Mardtha 
JNhdvis only, who are divided into Konkanis and Deocanis who 
eat together but do Mt intermarry. Their houses are the same 
as Mardtha houses They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. 
They dress like Mardthds, the men wearing a waistcloth, coat, 
or headscarf, and shoes; and the women the 
Mardtha robo and bodice. They are a quiet orderly and obUeing 
people, and amuse their patrons with talk and gossip and 
sometimes with a song. They are barbers, hold umbrellas over 
the bnde and bridegroom at weddings, play the sanaiov pipe and 
the drams called samel and fmighada, ani sing excellent songs. Thev 
also bleed and apply leeches, and their women act as iSdwiveJ 
They are husbandmen, messengers, and torch-bearers, and are veiy 
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popular acmnte. Tboir customs aro tlie same as Wiua custom 
fiiiy wraliip tie goddess Satvfi] on the fifth day after childbirth 

cradloand name thoc^iildon the twelfth, and nmryLirgirki^^ 

ten and fourteen and their boys between fifteen and twenty The 
marnago ceremony lasts four days. They allow widow marriage, 
practise polygamy, worship the ordinary Hindu gods and goddesses, 
keep tho regular fasls and feasts, and employ the local MarUtha 
BrAhmans as their piiests. They settle social disputes at caste meet- 
ings. They p vo their boys a little schooling and are a steady people. 

ParitS, or Washermen, arc returned as numheringdOSfiandas 
found in small numbers all over thodistrict. They hare no memory 
of any former borne and are divided into Lingfiyats, Marfithfis, and 
Tolangis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Tho following 
. dotnils apply cliiofly to Manf tho Parits. Their personal names and 

suroaraesnro tho same as tboso ol Afanitha hTnnbis and they do not 
differ from local Kunbis in look, speech, honse, dress, or character. 
Parits gcnorally wear articles of dress which have been sent them 
to ho washed, ns tho proverb says. The king’s headscarf is the 
washerman’s loincloth.' Tiioy arc hereditary washermen, and some 
of them are landholders and labourers. IVben they got clothes to 
wash, Parits esomine them closely and mark them with the 
marking-nut or biba, the marks being generally dots and lines, not 
letters, as few Parits can read. Thus they can arrange any number 
of clothes and show romarkable keenness and memory in picking 
different clothes from tho heap and returning them to their owners. 
They are paid either in cash or in grain, or in cooked food which 
is thoir favourite form of payment In washing their clothes 
they nso siban or soap, p&pod lih&T or carbonate of potash and 
soda, nil or indigo, and mnji or rice staroh. Their appliances are 
motal washing basins called sulule or gindi, the iilwri or iron, and 
tho mogra or wooden mallet. Porits are helped by their women and 
children in collecting clothes, drying them, and returning them to 
their owners, Parits rise early, take the clothes to the near^t nver 
or running brook, and wash and dry them in ibe sun. mj go 
homo, soak the clothes in soap water, boil them, and .again wash 
them in tho river. Kiis they do twice or thnoe and diy them, 
fold and beat them with the wallet or mogra or iron them, and the 
clothes are ready. Parits belong to tbe class of bahiUddrs or village 
servants but many of them ore poorly paid. They rank very low m 
the social scale almost next above the impure classes. Their social 
and religions customs are the same os those of locol Kunbis. Early 
marriage, polygamy, and widow marriage are allowed and practised 
and polyandry is unknown. _ They have a caste council and settle 

social disputes at caste meetings. A few send their boys to school 
but their calling is poorly paid and they are badly off, 

UTusicians include three castes with a strength of 7519orl’2 
per cent of the Hindu popnlation. Of thrae 254 (males 121, females 
133 ) were Ghadshis; 3683 (males 1803, females 1870) Guravs, and 
8682 (males 1S37, females 1845) Holers. 


I ITie Mardtlii nms; SdjitheihM, FaritMUWi, 
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Gliadsllis, or Musicians, nro returned ns numbering 254 and as 
found in to\vns and largo villages. They nro a dark people and look 
like cultivating Mardtlias. They speak and dress liko Manttbds, and 
bnvo tlio same customs. They are musicians songsters and beggars. 
They act the part of Qliuts and Baburupis, and imitate half^nakcd 
Gosilvis and Bairigis. If they hear of the arrival of a well-to-do 
person, they dress in a big newly coloured turban with its gold ends 
dangling by their sides, a silk-bordered shouldercloth, a broadcloth 
or fresh-washed cotton coat, and a coloured waistcoat, waistcloth, 
and shoes, and demand the present of a shawl or of a now turban. 
They refuse copper or small silver coins saying they have abundance 
of silver in their houses and, if the stranger likes, will send him 
some cartloads full They stand for hours talking and demanding 
a present, and Avill not leave till they get a tinmn or a shawl, or 
at least a coat or waistcoat. They Bond their boys to school, have a 
caste council, and are a falling people. 

Guravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 3583 and ns 
found in small numbers all over the district. They ara divided into 
Khdtavni and Nnkhdtavni, who neither eat together nor intermniTy, 
They speak Marathi, live in ordinary flat roofed houses or in 
thatched huts, have metal and earthen vessels, and keep cattle and 
ponies. They neither oat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, and their staple 
food is jvdrt, pulse, and vegetables. Their feasts of pulse cakes 
cost them £l 10c. (Rs-lS) the hundred guests. They nro clean in 
their habits, hardworking, oveu-tempered, and hospitable. They 
servo at the shrines of the village gods and live on the village 
offerings of food and grain. They make leaf cups and plates and 
aro excellent musicians. The men dress iu a waistcloth, coat, ami 
turban, and the women in the ordinary Mardtba robo and bodice. 
They wear the sacred thread, and their chief gods aro Arababdi, 
Khandoba, Mahtidov, and Mdniti. Their priests aro ordinniy Mnrfithn 
Brdhmans, whom they show great respect. Tlicir women nro 
impure for ten days after childbirth. They worship the goddess 
Satvai on tho fifth day and name the child on tho twelfth. They 
shave tho child’s head for tho first timo when it is two months 
old, and, at tho ago of nine, gird their boys with tho sacred thrc.ad. 
Their gunrdion or devaJe is the leaves of tho rnd or banyan treo which 
they tie to a post of tho marriago hall and worship. Tl>o boy and 
girl aro married standing, face to face and a cloth is hold between 
them. When tho Briihraan priest has finished tho marriage verses, 
ond tho guests have throwm rice over their heads, they arc husbaud 
and wfo. Feasts are exchanged on both sides, aud tho boy vralks 
mth his bride to bis village. They burn their dead, dressing tho 
body in a green robo and bodice if tho deceased is a married woman. 
Their social disputes are settled by their headman without calling 
a caste meeting. They do not send their boys to school ond nro a 
poor people. 

Hola'rs apparently moaning Field Mon or Sons of tlio Soil, 
arc roLurned ns numbering 3082 and ns found over tbo wbolo 
district. They aro divided into Ayavlo, Birlingo, Qilrodo, Gijgo, 
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Qiilik, Jdvir, Kamh, Kardo, Hdlm^ne NnmrTficn m ^ ^ 

rlio all eat together bat do not inteS^ 

like them 

and monstache but not tho board. The? sneak ° 

and abroad and lire in stranr huts with thatched roois Ld mo 
earthen pots and pans. Iloy have no servants, but some keej caS 
and goats. In food and dress they are the same as 2Idngi, Ld arc 

drunkea. They 

are shoe and sandal makers, leather dressers, tillers, innsicians^ 
and day labouroi-s. The women help the men in Mr work and 
the children herd cattle. They keepno birthdayceremony, and their 
women remain impure for twelve days. They worship n gmdstono 
on tho fifth in honour of the goddess Satvfii whom they greatly fear, 
and name the child on the twelfth the name being given by the 
village Brdhman who is told tho day and the hour when the child was 
bom.^ They clip the child's hair if it is a boy between its second 
and its seventh or eighth years. Betrothal- takes place before 
marriage, and they generally marry their girls between five and 
fifteen and their boj's between twelve and twenty. They have o 
great fondness for child marriage bnt their poverty often prevents 
them salisfyingtheir and their women's wishes. They allow ividow 

marriage, bnt tbo ceremony is always held in dark nights, and no 
. one will look at the newly married couple’s face till the sun has 
been up four or flte Lours, They bury their dead, but say they 
would burn them if they could afford it. In religion they are 
tho same ns Mdngs, worshipping all Hindu gods and goddesses, 
especially Bahiroba, Damrdi, Jandi, Jokbdi, Klmndoba, and Satvili, 
TJioir priests are the ordinary villago Brdhmans whom they greatly 
respect. They Lave a casto council and their sociiil disputes are 
settled at casto meetings. They do not send their hoys to school 
and aro a poor class. 

Shophei'dB includo two castes with a strength of 69,385, or 11'04 
per cent of the JJinda population. Of these 57,?04‘ (males 29,038, 
females 28j606) wore JObangars and 1681 (males 871, females 810) 
were Garb's. 

Dhangars, or Shepherds literally Cowkeopors, aro returned as 
nninbering 6?, 704_ and as found over the whole district They aro 
said to bare come to ShoUpur during the great Dargddon famine 

(1396-1408) from tho valley of tho JUdn river in north-east Stitai-a 

They are divided into Baiges or Baades, BTatgars, and Khutcirars' 
or Khutes, who neither oat together nor intermaiTy Tbe pl.'inV 
Bliangar suraames are Bbige, Ohendko, Duble, Gddekar JTnrn 
Mnrle, and Rdyara'I. They dark, large, and woll-fentured Tlfa 
menweartho top-knot and the moustache. Their homntnAn.n 
ManltW. They live m bouses of mud and stones wth flat I 

their house furniture includes brass copper and eartLon 
worth about£2 JOs. (ifo. 25). They eat the ^ 3 ^ irSs 
and fowls 'and dnuk hqnor. Their staplofoodisSi 
vegetables, milk, curds, and buttermilk. The men dries ^ ^ 

a turban,ajnekot and a waistclotliorehortfrousorsroaSdngfo 
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They throw a blanket over the head and let it hang down the back 
to the knee. The women wear a robe and bodicoj and neither nse 
false hail’ nor deck their heads with flowers. They are neither neat 
nor clean in their dross. The men are strong, sturdy, simple, 
hospitable, orderly, dirty, and rough. Their women are brave and 
hardworking. The Khutognrs are weavers and the Hatgars sell 
milk, butter, clarified butter, and wool, sell sheep and goats, and make 
and sell country blankets. The Barges are husbandmen. Some 
Dhangars also work as bricklayers, day labourers, petty shopkeep- 
ers, messengers, ivritors, and a few are moneylenders and cloth 
merchants. Besides goats and sheep they own cows and buffaloes. 
They spread all over the district dm-ing the fair season, 
grazing over the whole country, and, for the sake of the manure, 
are often paid by landholders to pen their flocks in their fields. 
Their women take milk and butter to market. Tho mon generally 
spend their time in grazing sheep and goats, and tho women, besides 
minding the house, spin wool and sell milk, butter, and curds. Tho 
wool fetches about 7d. (43 as.) a pound. Many Dhangors buy blankets 
from their castcpeople, add a coloured cotton border, and sell them 
at a profit of 3d, to Gd. (2-4 as.) on each blanket. The price of a 
blanket varies according to its texture from Is. Gd. to 5a, (Rs. 
2J). Exclusive of tho material tho cost of weaving the two 
borders of a blanket is about Id. (J o.). A man will weave borders 
on four or five blankets in a day. Dhangnrs who weave blanket 
borders have generally capital of £30 to £40 (Rs. 800-400), They 
have credit with moncylouders and borrow at nine per cent a year. 
Their chief gods are Biibiroba of Raji in tho Indi sub-division of 
Bijdpur, Bhuloba, Khandoba of Jejuri, Tukiiiof Tuljdpur, and Yemili 
of Mardi in Sboldpuv. Dlmngars worship tho ghosts of their 
deceased ancestors and keep ancestral images in their houscB. On 
Dasara Day they go. to tho temple of the god ILcdamdov in waste 
lands with music, and one of them gets possessed and strikes himself 
with a naked sword but is not wounded. Those who are present 
throw wool and pieces of cocoa-komcl over thoir heads and all dance 
and slug. Thoy havo Brtlhman priests W’ho ofllciato at thoir 
marriage and death coromonics. ^'hey kcop the usual Ilindn holidays 
and fast on tho clovenths of every lunar month. After tho birth of a 
child tho mother is hold impure for tw’olvo daya For fivo weeks she is 
not allowed to cook or to enlor tho cook room. On tho fifth day after 
tho birth tho goddess Punchvi is worshipped and on the tw’olfth 
the child is named. On a lucky day before tho boy is three years 
old his hair is cut in front of tho goddess Satvai. A sheep is 
sacrificed and a feast is hold. A lock of hair is loft on tho child’s 
skull until a brother or sister is born to him. Seven or eight 
years later tho tuft is removed and a proper top-knot is kept on the 
crow of tho head. Thoy marry their boys between fivo and fifteen 
and their girls at any time before tboy come of ago. Their marriage 
customs are tho same as those of cultivating MardthAs, except that 
tho bride sends to the boy a present of about two hundred staffed 
cakes. Most Dhaugars bury tho dead, but those who can afford it 
burn tliom. A woman who dies in childbirth is always buried. 
A feast is given on the twelfth day after death. Thoy have a caste 
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EU.U G.,ii,, ..d 

nor The &]dpur and the Nagarkar Gavlifare 

LwgAyats. Tbo Kunbi (fevlis were fomerly m the service oftE 
Bijjapnns. They have established themselves as Gavlis, but eat 
drink Mawy and associate Tvitli Knntis from whom they differ i 

VACnO/kK ^llA AltVrkf MtvWVIMVnMia Tk*>> « ^ _ 


in no 



Dhdjdle, Divte, Gadya-PAUtnkar, Gbnle, Gbnngre, Gioli, Gisil, 
Euch(!hejJavgarlijKdligate,Lakdya, Langnte, Malbrnaik, Ndmdhc, 

• Pangnd, Sdtbej Shdddpnre, and ShoMpnre. The Gavlis look like 
ifardthas and speak Mardbbi. They are dirty in their habits, but 

hardworking and thrifty. . They keep cattle and sell milk, curds, 
and coivdung cakes. Their houses are of mud with thatched or 
tiled roofs and a large yard for catGe, and they have a store of brass 
vessels. Their staple food includes yedri bread, vegetables, cords, 
and whey. Their holiday dishes are of sngared milk, wheat bread, 
and split pulse, and they neither eat flesh nor drink hqoor. The 
men dress m the waistclom, waistcoat, tnrban, and blanket ; and the 
women in the ordinary Mordtha robe and bodice. The men wear 
the ling in their turbans. They generally cany betel and tobacco 
in a pouch or batva with bells tied to it. Well-to-do men wear ear- 
rings and a waistchain, and women ear, nose, arm, and toe rings. 
The women sit by themselves for three days during their monthly 
sickness. The men spend their time looking after cattle, cleaning 
the stable, and with the boys tab'ng the cattle ontside of the town 
to graze. Besides minding the house the women go about selling 
milk, curds, and cowdung cakes. On the fifth day after the birth 
of a child the mother worships the goddess Satvdi and a Jangam 
or Lingdyat priest ties a Ung to the child's cot. On the twelfth day 
five married women with songs cradle the child and name it, the 
name being given by the village Bnthman. The mother is bathed, 
new bangles are put on her wrist, and near kinswomen present her 
with robes and bodices andher child with frooks._ The Japs of all tbo 
married women are filled witti boiled gram, which is also given to 
children and other guests who either eat it on the spot or take it 
home. If the family arc well-to-do the guests are feasted. On a lucky 
day, when a boy is eight or ten years old, his head is shaved leaving 
a top-knot. The hair is offered to tlio village goddess, and a feast to 

near relations ends the shaving or javal. Before the shaving tho 
hair is from time to time cut wi^ scissors and kept, and finallv ofierod 
to the goddess olopg ^he hair shaved off on tho lucky day. Some 

go to the temple of Mtokeshvar or BatvAi in the Nisdm's ooL^ to 
^ave their boys heads for the firat time. They many their mrls 
between SIX imd twelve and their boys gojjjg ^ 

twenty-five. Before mpiage ttey have the same mdgni or askinir 
ceremony as among cultivating MarAthfis. A “““off 
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booth is raised about fourteen feet by eight. It is cowdunged in 
the inside and covered with a cloth ceiling. About forty pounds of 
ea ch of the following articles, molasses, sweet oil, wheat, and 
jvdri are heaped in the middle of the marriage hall. On the 
heap is set a small stone bull or nandi and five married women 
worship the heap by throwing turmeric and redpowder over it as a 
sign of good luck. The married women take a handful ol jvdri in 
a winnowing fan, and, after sifting it a little, lay it on the ground 
near the heap. Some elderly woman of the house presents we five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder and betel packets 
and they retire to their houses. During the night, neighbouring 
womencome,sing&ongs, grindtheymnori^let and wheat, and after 
the whole has been ground return to their homes. The flour, molasses, 
oil and other articles brought for the marriage are not taken into the 
house but kept in the marriage hall until the marriage ceremony is 
over. Next day the boy’s relations go to the market and buy five 
to eleven turbans, waistcloths, shouldercloths, robes, and bodices, 
and arrange them in a line in the marriage hall. First they pile the 
turbans in a heap, then the shouldercloths, then the waistcloths, 
next to them the robes, and last the bodices. On each heap of 
men’s clothes is laid a bit of silver plate with the image of a god 
stamped on it, and on each heap of women’s clothes a silver plate 
stamped with the image of a goddess. Then the boy’s parents with 
five married women, lay before each of the heaps turmeric, red- 
powder, betel, and oil cakes, on each of which is laid a little cooked 
rice and wheat dough mixed with sugar. Last of all lighted 
lamps are set before the heaps and the heaps are prayed to be 
kindly. ^ Near the heaps five plantain posts are set three in a line 
and two in front of the first and third. An elderly married woman 
presents each of the five married women with turmeric redpowder 
and betel, and they retire to their homes. At night men are 
again called to grind jvdri and wheat. The flour molasses and 
oil are kept in the marriage hall and are not taken into the house. 
Next day the boy’s relations go to the market to buy five to eleven 
bodices, waistcloths, turbans and shouldercloths and lay them in 
a fine in the marriage hall ; first the heap of turbans, next the heap 
of shouldercloths, then the robes, and last the bodices. On eac^ 
heap of men’s clothes are laid silver plates with images of gods, 
and on the heaps of women’s clothes silver plates with goddesses 
stamped on them. The heap in the middle has a plantain flower or 
tied to it and across the three plantain posts is tied a jvdri 
stalk. To the jvdri stalk are fastened two white Madras robes, and 
each of the plantain posts is dressed in a robe and bodice and in the 
ornaments worn by married women including the nose-ring and neck 
ornaments. The upper part representing the brow is daubed with red- 
powder, and in front leaning against the posts two stamped silver 
plates are ‘laid each on a betel leaf. They take five earthen dishes 
or pardts and laying in each dish an oil cake, a little cooked rice, 
and some wheat dough, set one dish at each comer post and one 
between the two robed plantain-goddesses. In each of these five 
dishes is set a dough lamp with five cotton wicks. Then two pounds 
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Chapter III, aropoimdcd in a mortar nud cooked fi. j i.. 

spread on a Landkorcliiof in front of tho plaSn 
to make it oven and hard. Over the lavw of wiLff hneaded 
pounds of wheat dough. TJio whei d2h is kTnJ 
dough and on it five dl cak^ 0 “^ 5 
of wheat flour, rub it with hnttor and make it into a lamp TOffin 

cold water Endboil it. 

and other 

°‘! “I"®® is filled 

witii butter and lormshed with a cotton wick, A new' winnowing 

fon IS taken, twenty-ono dough lamps nro pul into the fan and filled 
with biittor and cotton wicks, and lighted along with the big lamp. 
Apioco of camphor is bnrnod close by on a betel leat and the 
wliolo is worshipped. Cakes and cooked rice and vogetahles are 
offered and lighted camphor is waved in front, ITiis is called the 
diauh bhojani </t or tho mother goddess diningin a sqnoie. Nest 
day tho hoy's parents, with kinspeoplo and musio, take in a plate 
a lighted lamp, an oil can, and three cups holding spices tnrmoric 
andredpowder, go to tho house of a castoman of a dWent family 
stock, and ask him to got them a marriage gnardian or devak The 
man goes to some ivasto land and cuts a branch of the hdbhul, jdmhhul, 
mango, or sbami tree, generally choosing a mango branch. Both 
the man and his wife ore dressed in their nsnol clothes and the 
horns of their garments are knotted together. The man carries a 
hatchet in his hand and the woman a plate with an oil can and somo 
cups of pink and yellow powder. Four men hold a cloth over their 
heads, tho husband tonebes the cloth with the hatchet and they 
start. As they start tho boy’s father tolls them to go to five bouses 
which ho names. When they reach one of the houses the woman 
tells tho mistress of tho house that So and So ask her to their 
son’s w'ed(liiig,and,at the same time, she gives the woman whom she 
asks a bttlo of tho oil and somo of tho coloured powder. When they 
have naked tho five women ovjalchins whom tho boy’s father named, 
tlio plntc-nnd-hatflhot-bearing couple go back to the boy's, Mean* 
wldlo the five wise womon oeyaMtn.) at whatever Jnconvenieace bathe 
and go totbo boy’a. When they come tho plato-nad-hatobet-bean’ng 
haaband and wife repeat each other's names and untie their skirts. 
Each of the&ve tvise women takes an earthen jartrom thepottor’s, and 
marking it with linos of cement and rcdleod, sets it on her head and 
starts for a river or stream^ with music, binstvomen, and servatffs 
carrying oil cakes and ten pieces of cocon-kerhel and betel. At tho 
river sido they spread a taipot and pick five men whom they call 
virs or heroes. These Eve men toke the earthen pots from tlio 
five married women, fill thorn with water, .and set them on « 
blanket, covering tho pot months witli earthen lids 
them udth fiowe? gurlauda The fiye men are then prTented^? 
pieces of cocoa-kernol and packets of betel. The five w 
are then given tnimeno which they rub on th^ chS “nd 
redpowdor wjtli which they cover their brows TUnni.- 
sonted with an oil cake, apioco of cocon-kornel and a 
Lighted camphor is laid on tho lid of each.of tbV oarthe^n 
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when it has burnt out, the five women take the earthen pots on 
their heads and return to the boy’s with music ftnd guests. At the 
boy’s the pots are set in a corner of the mannago hall and a feast is 
held when the guests or the five women are given water from the 
jars to drink. This ends the wise-woman or Jakhin ceremony. 
On the marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes, goes on a 
bullock to the village Mdrnti with kinsmen and kinswomen friends 
and music, makes a bow, and goes straight to the girl’s house 
where he and the bride are seated together on a blanket in front 
of the altar or hnhtle. Round the couple are piled five heaps of 
millot and wheat, and on each heap is sot a coloured eai’then pot 
with betel and turmeric inside and round the pots a thread is wound. 
BrAhmans repeat verses, and, when the verses are ended, throw 
rice over the pair and they are husband and wife. The thread 
that was passed round the earthen pots is cut in- two, a tomeric 
root is tied to each half, and of the two parts ono is wound 
round the right wrist of the boy and the other round the right wrist 
of the girl. Betel is served and the guests retire. Nest day a 
feast is held at the boy’s and on the day after at the girl’s. The 
boy and girl are presented with clothes and seated on the shoulders 
of two men, who dance while musicians play and the boy and 
girl pelt each other with sweet scented powder. Then the boy and 
girl are seated on the shoulders of a man who is called kotvdlghoda 
or the police commissioner’s horse and he dances to music. Marriage 
brow-horns or hhashings are tied to the boy’s and girl’s foreheads, 
they are sot on a bullock, and go to the boy’s with kinsfolk and 
music. At the boy’s tho two kinsmen and the double-burdened 
police horse again dance the couple, betel or wheat bread and rice 
are served, and the guests retire. 

Except women who die in childbirth Gavlis bury the dead. The 
body is carried sitting in a bamboo frame, the grave is dug, and 
sprinkled with cowdungand cow urine and water in which a Jangam’s 
feet have been washed. The body is lowered into the grave and the 
Jaugain goes into tho grave, drops some water in which his toe has 
been dipped into the dead mouth, places the Hngam which the dead 
wore in his clasped hands, and comes out. The grave is filled with 
earth up to the corpse’s neck, from that till the head is covered 
it is filled with salt, and above that with earth. When they come 
home the mourning family are impure for three days, and on the 
fourth day are purified by drinking a mixture of cow’s urino, 
dung, milk, curds, sugar, and honey. They worship all the usual 
Hindu gods,’ and chiefly AmbAbfii, Khandoba, and Krishna, and 
fast on Mondays, on tho elevenths of every lunar month, and on 
OoJiulashtami in August and AnantcJiaturdashi in September. 
Their priests are Jangams whom they bold in great respect. They 
call caste meetings to settle social disputes. Caste offences are 
punished with fine, and after the fine is paid the offender drinks 
water in which a Jangam’s too has been washed, and is pure. They 
do not send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

FisRers include two castes with a strength of 8705 or 1*6 
per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 1001 (males 494, 
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female*! 507) were Bhoia; mil 7704 (taalea 
wore Kolia. 

Bliois, or Fisliers, aro rclumctl m nnmhcring 1001 aad as ionnd 
in lowna and largo tillages. Tliej[ are divided into Maritha Bhois* 
who Bjioak 'Maritthi and Pardeshi Bhois who speah Hinilualdm. 
Tiic following pariicoliire apply to Pardeshi Bhois. They livemmnl 
or atono houses with tliutchcd roofs, and have metal and earthen 
vessels in store. They ate said not to oat fowls, bnt they eat fish and 
Iho ilesh of go,alB nnd sheep. Their staple food isjtori and vogefabtea 
The utcu clrc'S in n loincloth, wnistcloth, a eoatse cotton jacket, and a 
Mnrdtha turhan ; and tho women wear tho hodico nnd robe withont 
drawing tho end of tho rohe hack between tho feet. Theyatealazy 
nnd dirty tttoplo, earning their living as fishers and dny-ktarerB, 
the women helping the men in selling the fish. Their chief god is 
Vrankoha. They keep all Hindu hoVitos, and them pnests are 
oiJ^inary village Mhmans. After childbirth the mother is ™ 

rs. I. to «g to 

is worshiiini^.aml the child is named on the thirteenth, men it 

fa.jOTPIJ tocbiW. “ .S 'o.to Aj«! 

j,4.d in to to »!. toto 

J’anlMlii Bhois o 5 ., • m-a cold water, 

and jiinco near flio post a now earthen j. fiUe 
IPliou Iho hoy comes to tho girl's hons^ ho and ^ B 
in tho booth inth fho cold water “":1-Linatra"4 

near fhopost. Tim Knibarni or any other 

vcrso.«, throws grains of rico over iiainage brow- 

limes round tho post nnd nrohushanpnd ^ ^^j^tows, 
horns or oldntopalm 

and tlio hoy goes walking with tho bnde te his gjj 

/nends nnd jnnsia Their marriago guard.ian or rt 
god or Snrya. Thej' allow widow mnmage and erthw D J 
Sum tho dead, Their chief deities are Ambibm, Bahiroha, nn 
Kbnndobaj and Choir great hoUday is SAtvraim in reornavj. 
Their headman, who is callod eiaud/mri, settles social disputes ana 
lories iiaos yar/mg from 2s. to £5^ (Bs 1 - SO). Wbea a Bne of £.0 
(Rs. BO) is recovered the headman is presonted rri^ a turban, and 
the rest is spent in a feast. They do not send their boys to sebool. 
Fish is in little demand and they are a poor people. 

Solis are returned as numbering 7T0i and as found all over 
tho district. According to a book called the Mdlntarangrauth. 
Shdlirfihdn, with i/s minister :^mchMdm Udayant Sondr, 
sent four Soli chiefs from Pettban io Sholapnr, to punish a rebel 
in the JJindirvan forest. After the rising lyas pm 
jCColi chiefs were placed m oharge of the forest and the conntrv 
round, and wore ordered to maintem themselves by carrvinw nn 
the wort of boatmen and by acting as priests in df 
temples. Afterwards two more chiefs with their families and tr 
parents of the fonronginel chiefewmeand settled in the did • 

The names of the four original chiefs were Ahhangr^v, 

1 Dcfaib ot Uio ifiiriKlw Bhoi customs aro given in tho PoonTqfarrr"' — 

oratisticat Account. 
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Nolietriiv, and Pnrcliando, and tlieso willi a few others have 
bccomo Koli snrnntnes. The Kolis aro ditidod into I^Inr/itha and 
Pdnbhari or Pi'm Kolis who oat together and intormniTy.^ The names 
in common use among men ni*G Bdb/iji, Hari, ICcm, Kondi, Limba, 
Mukund, Ndtbdji, Pdndii, and Eakhma ; and among women Blingu, 
Gita, Kondu, Kasha, Krishna, Rakhmn, Rangu, and Tnlsi. Tliey look 
like Mardthds, and aro strong, dark, and hardy, Iho men wearing the 
top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the beard. They speak 
an incorrect Marathi mixed with peculiar expressions, some for 
shortness sake and others without Jiny apparent reason." They 
live in middle class houses one storey high with walls of mnd and 
stone and flat roofs. They are not neat or clean, and their house 
goods include a cot, a cmdlc, and a couple of boxes, blankets, 
carpets, and metal and earthen cooking vessels. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, goats, and domestic fowls, but not servants. Their 
staple food includes millet, pulse, and vegetables, and they are 
veiy fond of chilh'cs and hot spices. They give c.astc dinners on 
marriages and the annivci'saries of deaths. They eat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hares, deer, and domestic fowls and eggs. 
They hold themselves impure when they cat flesh and on that day 
do not visit the temple. Such of them ns liavo turned V/irkaris 
or season-keepers to the Pandharpur Vilhoba atid wear necklaces 
of basil or iuhi leaves, have given up eating flesh. They some- 
times got over the difllcnlty by hanging their tuhi necklaces to a peg 
in the house before tc.sting flesh and putting them on again next 
morning after bathing. They use spirituous and other intoxicating 
drinks, eat opium, and smoko hemp flowers and lobarco but not 
to excess. Both men and women dress like MarathiKS. Tlic men 
dress in the loin and waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, Martltlja turban, and 
sandals or Brdliman shoes, and mb their brows with sandal, Tlie 
women wear a robe and bodice, but do not pass the end of tlio 
robe back between the fed. Tliey lie tbeir hair in a knot beliind tlio 
bead, mb their brows with redpowder, but do not wear false hair 
or deck tbeir Leads with flowers. Neitber men nor women aro neat 
or clean in their dress, inicir only special rule regarding clothes is 
that the women never wear black robes and that the men never wear 
black turbans. They have special clothes for great occasions and 
tlieir gold, silver, and pearl oniaracnls arc the same as those worn 
by Mardtbds. They arc a hardworking, oven-tempered, thrift}’, 
hospitable, and orderly people. Tlicy are boatmen, carrying 
passengers across rivers nud Blrcam.s during tlio rainy sca'son, 
charging Jd. (1 a.) for each fare, except jicopio of their own villago 
or town who give thorn a grain allowance at the end of the year. 
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’ Besides theiio two clnsscs ot Knlij some Kimillliis from Oio Bll.lpli.'tt fiilln iti tlio 
Nizim's country call themselves Mnhildcv Kolis. Most spo.sk Mnr&thi out of (loom, 
ljut in many families tho homo speech is Tclngu. This cl.iss is inteivsting ns they 
apparently aro tho origin of tho MahSilov Kolis of tho Ahmailnagar hilli. Dot.tili 
arc given in tho Ahmadiingnr Statistical Account 
* Tims tor do not want «olo, they any mg ; for yonder polllailf, pnlyM ; for take 
tWa he {the, hinga : for plenty piisliial, lai, or vidgiutal ; for littlo thodr, iilh j for 
there liiwte, takad ; for hero ikade, hakad ; for .soon lavkar, begi j and tor heat 
mdr, hdn, 

*1 in^ On 
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They are hereditary minislrants in MaMdev’s shrines and take to 
tJiemselres the offerings laid before the god. The PdnKolisor 
watermen carry water in bags on the backs of buffaloes, supply the 
rtllagers, and receive a yearly allowance in grain, hay, or mney. 
The Kolis are also husbandmen and are helped in their work by 
their wives and children. They are a poor class sunk in debt which 
they have undergone to meet special expenses on marriages and 
deaths and on boat building. They claim the some rank as 
Mnrdtha Knnbis with whom they dine. A Koli rises at dawn and 
goes to his boat About eight he eats a bit of bread either in the 
boat or on the river bank with onions and powdered chillies, and 
washes it down by a di-aught of water. He returns home between 
eleven and twelve, bathes, takes his midday meal, and, after an hour’s 
nap, goes to the shrine of which he is ministrant or to the place where 
his caste meet to get bis share of the day’s earnings. If he has 
nothing else to do, unless he is an old man, ho joins his companions 
in playing cards or other games, or he goes to a honse where the sacred 
books or Fnrdns are read and sits hearing them. Daring the dry 
months, when there is no ferrying, unless he has a shrine to look after, 
aKoli genei'allymoves about the country in search of work. The Kolis’ 
busy season is during the rains, and in large towns such as Pandhaipur 
they are hardworked during the fairs or jatrdit. Pdn Kolis have 
no busy or slack time, as they have to work all the year round. They ' 
are a religious people and worship the usual Hindu gods osd 
goddesses. Their family gods are Vithoba of Pandharpur, Bhavilni 
of Tuljdpur, and Khandoba of Jejuri. Their priests are Deshasth 
Brdhmans to whom they pay great respect. They keep the usual 
Hindu fasts and festivals. Their spiritual guides or gimis are the slit- 
eared or Kdnphdta Gos&vis. When a member of a family wishes 
to become the disciple of a teacher, the teacher is asked to the 
house and is seated on a stool. The candidate bathes and sits in 
front of the teacher, washes his feet, pd worships him by rubbing 
sweet scented oil on his brow, throwing garlands of flowers round 
his neck, and flowers and rice over his head. He presents the 
teacher with 6d. to 2«. (He. i-1) in cash and bows before him. The 
gum ffistens a rosary of one hundred and eight basil beads round the 
candidate’s neck and whispers something in his right ear. A feast 
to the guru and a few near relations or friends ends the ceremony. 
The Gos^vi becomes the family guide and the members of the family 
take advice from no one else. Kolis believe in sorceiy, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucl^ days, and consult oracles. 
They marry their boys before they are twenty, and their girls before 
they are twelve. The father of the boy has to look out for a suit- 
able girl as a wife for his son. When he has found a girl he goes 
to her house with the family priest and a few near lansmen and 
Axes the marriage day. He presents the girl with a robe and bodice, 
serves betel, and returns home. This is called the mdgni or asking. 
Five days before the marriage day, five married women bathe the 
boy and rub him with oil and turmeric. Some of the women of tlie 
boy’s house put the rest of the turmeric in a leaf cup, take it to the 
girl’s ivith a robe and bodice, bathe her, rub her with oil and tur- 
meric, dress her in the robe and bodice, and return to the boy’s. 
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On the second or third day after the turmeric-rubbing, at both 
houses, they call seven married women with their husbands, and, 
going to waste lands, bring branches of five trees or panen^ams, 
Ind, together with the hatchet with which they chopped the branches 
and some cooked food, tie them to one of the posts of the booth, 
and this they call the marriage god or devdic, _ At night a dinner is 
■given. On the wedding day an earthen altar m built in the girls 
house. In the a^moon the boy, dressed in his best clothes, with a 
marriage ornament or bashing tied to his brow with kinsfolk and 
friends, goes riding on horseback to the village temple, and thence 
to the girl’s house. Here a woman waves a cake round his head, and, 
dividing the cake in two, throws one part to the right and the other 
to the left. He dismounts and takes his seat in the booth on a 
carpet The Brdhman priest rubs his brow with sandal and hands 
him a new turban which he folds round bis head. Two baskets 
plaited with acacia or Idbhul twigs are set opposite each other, and 
in one of them is laid a grindstone and in the other a coil of rope. 
The girl stands in the grindstone basket and the boy in the 
rope basket and the priest ties round the girl’s neck a necklace 
of black glass beads. Between them two Brahmans, who repeat 
marriage verses, hold a new waistcloth, and, at the end, they 
throw grains of rice over the couple’s head and seat them in 
the ba^ets. The priest five times winds cotton thread round 
the couple’s necks and the girl’s father presents the boy with a 
brass plate and a waterpot and pours water over the girl’s hands 
who lets it fall on the boy’s hands. This forms the girl-giving 
or "kanydddm,. The priest takes the thread off their necks, cuts 
it in two equal parts, dyes it yellow with turmeric powder, and 
tying a piece of turmeric root to each half, hinds one to the left 
wrist of the girl and the other to the right wrist of the boy. 
This is called tying the marriage wristlets or Icanleans. The boy 
and the girl take weir seats on the altar near each other and in 
front of them is set a dish with a lighted lamp in it. Kinspeople 
draw near, wave a copper coin round the couple’s heads, and throw 
the coin into the dish. The money thown into the dish is equally 
divided between a BhSt and a Hurav. The hems of the boyn and 
girl’s robes are knotted together and the priest takes them to bow 
before the house gods. They seat themselves as before on the 
altar and the priest unties the hems of their garments. Betel is 
served and the guests withdraw. The girl’s mother offers the boy 
and the girl sweetmeats which they eat. For about a couple of days 
the boy stays at the girl’s, during which the boy and girl bathe 
together, and splash one another with water and blow water from 
their months over each other. Caste dinners are interchanged, and, 

^ on the evening of the third day, the boy’s father with kinspeople 
and a plate containing a new bodice and robe, grains of rice, red 
and turmeric powder, and betel packets comes to the bride’s. The 
priest takes a waterpot, puts water and a betelnut and turmeric 
root into it, and sets it on a heap of rice. Over the pot are placed 
a couple of cocoa-kernels and round the pot a thread is wound. A 
betelnut is sot near the pot and the boy and girl, sitting in front 
of them, worship the botmnut and the waterpot by throwing over 
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thein red and tnnnenc ■po'wder.and floTvera. After wnting a 
lighted lamp before tihem and throwing grains of rice, the priest 
lifts the waterpot, and with it touches the brows of tho hoy and 
girl, and again sets it down on the spot where it was. Ho does this 
thrice and at the end a^s the hoy and girl separately, ' Has the 
burden been removed.'^ Each of them answers 'It has been taken 
away.' The priest t^es the robe and bodice and presents them to 
the girl and she puis them on and sits as before. The priest unties 
the marriage wristlets or Tianleans, and seating tho boy aud tho girl 
on horseback takes them in procession to the hoy's accompanied 
by and music. Host day at the houses both of tho hoy 

and tho girl, the married couple who previous to the marriage had 
installed the marriage guardians or deual:*, that is thohatohet and 
five tree leaves OTpanekp&lvis, bathe, and, with their garmmtsknoUed 
together, throw rice grains on the hatchet and five tree leaves, bow 
before them and ask the guardians to dept and the 
Except that they hold a girl unclean for three days, 
not perform any ceremony when a girl comes of age. For her firat 
confinement a Koli girl goes to her mother’s. As bom “s 

birth, men a child is between one and three yeam^^^^^^ 

on its mother’s lap and q '^^ay to^he buining ground 

either bnry or hunitteir dead, ^ the J J j in an old 

they halt, and leaving a wke Mdrooxea ^ 

piece oi cloth go to tie urn taUng tbo Brepot and 

i&nricd or burnt and or the pyre, and picking 

filling it with the pebble and tho jar 

apeftlemakwa holem 

the spot by a big stone, bathes in the nver 
hand. We nmvisB r ■o.rnont, tho four bearers the mourners 


® the betel in ttora oi imo ui-um 
out, spit th ^ 

mourner ygnyjdns impare for ten days. On tho third day 
ototf mo jjingmen he goes to the burning ground, removes 

u n « Btirinkles flowers over the spot, lays two earthen saucers 
the asiiB , ^ water, bathes, and goes home. 

Ethw on the tenth or the twelfth day the chief monmer goes to 


1 TIio ManKlu nuw : tilarle Id'jt U/xj mark. 
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iste meetings. They send their boys to school but do ^eop 
for more than a couple of years. They take to no new pursuits 

irc a poor class. 

ibOTirsrs include six classes with a strength of 7416 or 1 4 per 
of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Sholdpttr Labourers, 1881, 


Division. 

Holes. 

Females. 

Total. 

Siftljils •«< 

Kfim&thla 

Kh&tlks 

liOdhis ««» ••• 

Puideshla 

SAddXs •«« 

OVital ... 

70 

103 

8G4 

169 

1097 

1317 

66 

100 

832 

179 

1503 

1381 

125 

214 

740 

338 

8205 

2C0S 

8715 

8701 

7410 


alals, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 125 and as found 
e town of ShoWpur. They are said to have come into the district 
I Luckno^ about forty years ago in search of work. They are dark 
strong. The men wear the top -knot and ear-knots, and tho 
stache and whiskers. They speak Hindust&ni, their houses are of 
L and stone one or more storeys high, with flat or tiled roofs. They 
3 cattle and.ponies, and their staple food is split pulse, 

vegetables. They do not eat fish or flesh, neither do thoy 
ik liquor. The men wear a short waistcloth tucked behind, a 
i, waistcoat, and shouldercloth ; and the women, a petticoat or 
s and a bodice fastened either at the back or in front. Their 
iments are generally the same as those of Mardtha Brdhmans, 
ppt that their nosering which is of gold with a couple of pearls 
med in it _ is so heavy that its weight is borne by a silk 
ad fastened in the hair. Some make and sell spirits, others are 
landmen, and others serve as day labourers. They worship 
goddess Satvdi on the fifth day after childbirth, and clip the 
d*B hair except its top-knot. The mother is impure for ton days 
on the twelfth the child is named by a Brdhman priest. 
>y marry their children at any age but their girls generally 
Dre they come age. They bum their dead and mourn teh 
s. On ae tenth day they offer nee bolls to crows 'and beg them 
3at, and on the twelfth the caste is feasted. They practiS 
jpmy but do not allow widow marriage. On the death of the 
band tne ■wido'w s necklace and nosering are taken o£E_, but ber 


1 The Mnrdthi is, RMnde vlarle My f Hoy vlark. 
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bead k nob eliaved, and she is allowed to v , 
called either mukhi or ehetpa settles oil theirSldi. 


send their hoys to school U only for 
poor people. ^ ^ and are a 

Ka ma tllis are retnmed as nnmberins' 214 ind ng f™. 3 • 
namhera over the whole district. Ther hafo rnmo ^°™^»smnll 

combyamce tlie honing olftiSii nle"^ Ti» fcSirtm’. 

^..kTdra Md tte mt Ito& 


— , OWUCI.UUIB1B, HuopKeepers, cmu scum 

moneylenders, and moneychangers. Moat of them me lahomm’ 
boa men and women working for daily hire. Their houses oro 
built of stone .and earth with flat roofs. They keep cattle and 
horses but have no servants. Their food inolndea jvdri, hdjrij pulse, 
fish, and the flesh of goats and sheep, deer, fowls, and hares! 
They dt^ hqnor and serve it to such of the guests as take it 
before sitting to dine. They give caste dinners on births matriaves 
and deaths. The men dress in a ronnd tnrban mnch ]iL‘o° a 
Mardtha Knnbi tnrban, a coat, a focket, and a waistcloth. The 
women dress in a robe and bodice. Their boys are married between 
eleven and fifteen and their girls between nine and eleven. The 
boy’s forther sends a present to the girl’s to ask if her parents will 
give their daughter in marriage. If they agree, aDesbosth 
Srdbmau is called, the horoscopes of the boy and girl are laid 
before him, and he calculates and says whether or not’themnrrisgo 
will prove Incky. Next day, if the answer is favourable, the boys 
father with a Brdhman and a few kinspeople, goes to the girl’s 
and the Brdhman tells them that the stars are favourable. Tbo 
Brdhman prepares two marriage papers or patrikds, fiscs the 
marriage day, and leaves with a present of about Is. (8 as.) from 
each house. Then the boys father with bis nearest kinsfolk and 
friends, and witb the Br&hman priest goes to the girl's and sits on 
a carpet on the -veranda. The girl is callod, tbo priest repeats 
verses, and the boy's father presents tbo girl with a roho and 
bodice and an ornament. Tbo girl takes tbo present, goes into 
the bouse, dresses, and coming out resumes her scat. Tbo boy’s 
fother fills her lap with fruit and dry cocoa kernels. Ho 
and his friends are treated to a feast of cooked rice with snear 
and return to their homes with a packet of botelnnt and leans' 
About two days before the marriage the girl's parents with music 

_ . ■ <1 X— xT.m wcnfli fl nw»ncfnM^ ‘ti i _ 



or the wedding morning a^r the household hTe Kd S 
married women are “ wedding guardian or devak 



3 S-'Mdrnri’s tem^jo whore a Gurav sits w^h the TranS 
in bis hands. Then with mnsifi Hin^ r "™ncJi 

eleven earthen pots 


iB bis hands. Then inth.mnaio they bring from the «oS 
and drop some grams of rice into enUhSL 


lies 

's 

into each pot, 
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sprinkle the pots Tvith turmeric powder, and lay them before the 
Snso gods. The boy’s relations pr^ent tlie ^ ^j^h a rote and 
bodice reb her body with tunneno, and fill her lap with fruit, 
cocoAereelsTlnd rice, a feast is held, and the boj^s relations retire. 
The boVs relations seat the boy on horseback and start m proces- 
Sion for the girPa At the girl's door cooked rice and cocoanuts 
are waved ronnd the boy’s head and dashed on the ground. The 
boy walks into the marriage hall and is seated on the altar, ihe 
girl is called and she and her mother are presented with a robe 
and bodice, and her father with a turban. The boy stands on the 
altar and the girl is made to stand before him face to face and a 
cloth is held between them. The Brdhman repeats verses and the 
guests keep throwing grains of jvdri on the heads of the boy 
and girl. When this is over the boy and girl are husband and wife. 
They are seated on low wooden stools near the altar and round 
their wrists threads are bound to each of which is tied a turmeric 
root and a marriage paper or patrika. The boy and girl then go 
into the house and bow before the house gods. A feast is given, 
betel is served, and the guests withdraw. Next morning the boy and 
girl are taken to the girl’s and friends and relations are feasted. On 
the third day comes me sdda or robe ceremony when the boy’s father 
presents the girl with a robe and bodice and ornaments, and the girl’s 
father presents the boy with a turban and waistcloth. The boy and 
girl are seated on horseback, taken to the village god, and brought 
back to the girl’s house, where they bow to the elders of the &mily 
and to the house gods and the boy’s parents take the boy to their house 
with the girl. The wedding ends with a feast or two at the boy’s 
to the girl’s friends and the untying of the turmeric bracelets and 
the marriage papers. Widow marriage is allowed. The man makes 
the offer of marriage, and the wedding generally takes place between 
ten and twelve at night in the presence of a few near relations. It 
is kept secret till next morning when a few kinspeople and friends 
are asked to dine. When a girl comes of age word is sent to the 
boy’s and she is taken with music to the boy’s house. If the family 
is well-to-do a wooden frame is built, if not, she is seated on a 
blanket in the house near the wall. She rubs wet turmeric on her 
hands and presses them over her back against the wall. On the 
fourth day the hoy’s mother bathes her, and, on any lucky day with- 
in sixteen days after she comes of age, her parents present her with a 
robe and bodice. The boy is also presented with a carpet, bedding, 
betel, a waistcloth, and a turban, flower garlands are put ronnd his 
neck, and a feast is held. In the evening the girl prepares the bedding 
and presents the boy with betel packets, and both are taken to the 
bedroomandthedoorisclosed. Eitherin thefifth ortbeseventh month 
of a girl’s first pregnancy a feast is held, and her parents present the 
girl with a green robe and bodice, and green glass bangles. The 
boy’s father takes her to the village god before whom she bows he 
then leads her to his house, where a second feast is held, and she is 
presented with another robe and bodice. When the child is bom 
a hole is dug, and, along with a copper coin, the navel cord and after- 
birth are buried in the hole. The child is bathed, rolled in swaddling 
bands, and laid on the cot beside its mother. The mother is bathed 
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to tlio njotlier. Cooked food inclndinir nVa I . , 
frmfc and betel are offered! 
a kmfe is placed under tie motber’s pillow and this ends the fi«h 

are washed, and the mother and child are bathed. On the elerenth 
the mother and child are bathed and the cot is washed. On tha 
twelfth the child is named and married women are feasted The 
guests present the mother and child with clothes, lay the child in 
a cradle, and name it, wet gram is seired, and the guests with- 
draw. After three months the father’s Mnsfolk present the mother 
with clothes, her lap is filled with rice and fruit, and her 
husband’s kinspeople bring her to his house. Between the time 
wLon the child is ^tlircc inosths &nd one year old a barber clips its 
hair and a feast is giren. Until the mother is pregnant a second 
time, no top-knot is left on the boy’s bead. When sbe becomes 
pregnant she and the oluld are taken before the village god and a 
tuft of hair is left on the crown of the child’s head. Ifear 
kinspeople are feasted on the spot, and they retnm to tiieir homes. 
When a Edmdtbi dies butter is rubbed on bis bead and warm water 
‘ is poured over his body, a silk cloth is tied round his loins, his 
body is sprinkled with redpowder and betel leaves, flower garlands 
are thrown round his neck, the Jangam marks the hrow with 
cowdnng ashes, and the body is laid on a bamboo bier. The body 
is covered from head to foot with a white cloth, it is raised by four 
persons, mnsicions head the party, and the son walks in front of 
tho bearers with an earthen Srepot The Janmm walks in front 
blowing a conch shell. The body is burnt, and the Jangam retires 
with a present of a conple of coppers. As soon as the body is moved 
from tho house, the spot on which it lay is cowdanged, ashes are 
spread, and a lighted lamp is set close by and left for three days. 
At the end of the three days the ashes are searched for footprints, 
and the marks are supposed to be those of the animal into which 
tho spirit of the dead bos passed. After examining them the ashes 
are gathered and thrown into the river. Mourning lasts ten 
days. On the thirteenth a feast is given to castefellows including 
the corpse-bearers, or, if the heir is poor only the bearers are asked. 
The i^mfithis are Sbaivs, The men mark their brows with ashes and 
sandal and the married women mb theirs with redpowder. They 
worship the ordinai7 Einda gods, and visit Benares, Jeinn 
N^k, and Pandharpur. They worship the cholera and smallpox 
goddesses Mariamma and Pochsmma, and Mnsalmdn saints or nirs 
They keep the usual Hindu holidays. They wear neither the sacred 
thread nor the hfV* J^onng ^oir monthly sickness the women 
are held impure for four days, ^eir priests areDeshasth Br^lbmans 
and they treat both them and JMgams with great respect. Thnv 
have house images of Ambabai, Hhandoba, and embossed nIatpH m 
taka of their dead ancestors whom they doily offer Sowers and 
food. There has been no roeent change in their beliefs or practice 
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Tlieylmve a caste council and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
They do not send their boys to school and are a steady people. 

Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numbering 746 and found 
in large to\vns and villages all over the district. They believe 
they came into the district five or six generations ago. They are like 
hlardthds and speak Mardthi both at home and abroad. The men wear 
a short top-knot. Their houses are of mnd and stone with flat or tiled 
roofs and contain brass copper and earthen vessels. They do'not keep 
servants, but have sheep and goats and some cows and buffaloes. 
They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep and drink liquor. Their 
staple food is jvdri bread, vegetables, and pulse. Except that they 
are neater and cleaner, their dress and ornaments do not differ from 
those of Mardthds. They are hardworking and are .more restless 
and active than other low class Hindus. They are fond of show 
and pleasure and are rather extravagant. Most are mutton butchers, 
but some trade in sheep and goats buying them in the Hizdm’s 
country and sending them to Bombay. Some are poor and live as 
labourers, but as a class they are well-to-do. Their trade is 
generally brisk and they have a fair income and often some capital 
of their own. Their women, besides minding the house, grind corn 
and help their husbands in selling mutton, and the children take 
the animals to pasture outside of the town. They worship the same 
gods as Marathds and their priests, whom they treat with no great 
respect, are Deshasth Brdhmans. They keep the same fasts and 
feasts ns Mav4th&a, believe in witchcraft and sorcery, and have the 
same marriage and other rites. They have a caste council and 
their headman is styled a mhetre. They do not send their boys to 
school and are a well-to-do class. 


Lodhis are returned as numbering 338 and as found scattered 

over the ^ole district. They are Pardeshis and are dark tall and 
<ioptnot and earknots, and tbe moustache. 
They speakHindnstdm at home, and Mardthi andKanarese with others. 
S huts and keep cattle, sheep, and fowls. Their 

S Ld wl. split pulse, vegetables, spices, and 

f,; can afl'ord them, fish flesh and liquor. The men 

® » shouldercloth, and 

LS f ”, headscarf. The women dress in the petticoat and 

Kv ni \ tellmetaJ toe-rings 

^d wSiSff^iu people, but intemperate and improvidfnt 

are AmbAbai btkI -irt ‘ H™,’ ^“^ourers. Their family deities 

They Sow 

burn their dead Thev polygamy, and either bury or 

the twelfth and' if wplftn ™ oHer balls to tbe crows on 

from and Eajp* 
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TiftU 
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i»n‘ n-turn«l ( 1,1 nnmberine 32?5 atid fAn«a 1 
rtlUpi ^ all over ilia ilisiricl, ’J’i»oy Im-c rn.^" 

Riimtvw .Miifo tlio nilnny Im mn/o traVolZ«’* 

ts-lntic.'fjt ; Mhcra spin ^jj, 

Hiinlii«.tAni ’’'•UiormUontaniistaroof Jfnrdtbi ''^ov live 
in iinhiinf}* and soinetirnes keep cattle and gouts TJiev are 
grr at rat/'bt, poipwlly tnfc np one voA- Inriro meal in /u ^ 

ilfir mi-lrcfv^^ nnd lliw clutdrcn. Uko ller&tUs, lake fish flSh 
lujjw. ^ lliey smoke lohacco and hemp flower, cal opium, 
ana Untik ojniin and hewn water or lhang. Tho men dresa^in a 
nai-lrl.jll» r.'aehm|f to iho knee, a jacket, and a cap or turhnnfoWed 
in MnrfjJm (a^hion. A fen* of them have North Indian wives, who 
iln'--! in n fa-fticoat nnil n f«dieo fnelenctl cither in front or behind 
ftttdflf! n/ij^-r ml-p with which they carefully hide tho face. Tlieir 
iuNtn'*"-"! and children dress like Mnnlthtls. Tlmy arc proud, hot- 
t# mjHfcd, clea!i, fatflifnl, thrifty, obedient, strong and brave, and 
will face atjy danger to save tbeir employer’s lifennd property. 
Tlcy no at Uclttneni to their illegitimato cbildrcn and mistrcs«fs 
nnd rificn de^rl th»-nj and go back to Upper India, though they 
cccaMoij'dly many ^Inriitlm girls and settle tn the district. Pnrdcshis 
take service} either with Govomment or avith private persons as 
me'^engcr.* ntid watchmen mid follow almost all callings. They 
kcs'ti savectintat, parched grain, and fruit shops, and nro tillers, 
i'arhfr!(, shoemakers, jwf tors, ssashennon, milkmen, and labonren. 
TJie llralimnns net m priests to their countrymen. They are a 
laving p'ople and an* seldom in debt. Tlioy nrogenerolly Shnirs, 
hut they svoi^hip all Hindu gods and goddesses and keep tho regular 
fnsf.i ami fe.T>ls. On tho hirih of a child tho mother is impnro for 
twelve days If the child is n hoy, four or five musket snots nro 
/iVesl, On the nlxtli day Sntvdi is worshipped, genornlly under the 
form of « rupee. On the twelfth the diild is cradled and named, the 
iinrne In'itig whisjH'tvd into tho chihVn ear hy its father, ll'hen the 
child is five or six woutha old its hair is cut by tho villago barber, 
nnd the legitimate sons of Jtnihmnns iitv girt with tho sacred thread 
at the age of seven or eight. They marry their boys between tweho 
.und iwenty-Gve. They have 0 betrothal ceremony before marrioge 
At the innrriago they mb tho boy and girl with oil and turmeric at 
tlicir homes, and ns tcMdasoroil robes, tJiofnthers-in-lnwpresont tho 
boy nnd girl each with a while cloth, ten and a half and sovon and a 
half feet Jong. The hoy on Jiorsobnok to tl,e girPe, and is there 
presented with a now wnisfclotb which ho puts on. Tho waistclotl, 
Lre before becomes the property of tho barber's wife and sho tet- 
it. In tho roarriagp hall a wst rs fixed in tho ground 3 

^- 1 . inr hill of cold TTfttoi' nnrrA^^J Hear 1 C 




^ifo and bIio takes 

ir. JH uw .a.... -- y --- -w lu bUQ OTound and ;i 

sot an earthen jar lull of cold water covered with an earthen lid 
.. lamp IS kept barning. The bovnwd , 

, to face, a cloth is held hotweL thorn 

i.i.viifiTid nn^ _ tnce on their 


to stand face 

repeats versos and the priest and luu guests t/irowrice ontbn,vr‘''j" 
and they nro husband and wife. The sacrificial fiiv! is la 

man-ingo ends with the boy and girl walking seven K, " 
the earthen jars. Feasts are interchanged nnd the boy walks3th 
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e girl to her new home. Pardeshis bum. their dead, xnonm ten 
Ljs, offer rice balls on. the eleventh, the mourners become pure on 
e twelfth, the sacrificial fii'e is lit on the thirteenth, and thirteen 
rthen pots each with a copper coin in it, a piece of white cloth 
ven or eight feet long, and a betel packet are presented to 
irteen Brithmans, along with wheat, butter, and pulse. They have 
caste council, send their boys to school, and are feirly off. 

B.addis are returned as numbering 269S and as found over the 
lole district. They speak Telugu, live in ordinary houses, eat fish 
d flesh, and drink liquor. The men dress in a waistcloth, coat, 
-istcoat, and headscarf j and the women in a robe and bodice, 
iwing the upper end of the robe over the head, but not pulling the 
irt back between the feet. They sell scented oils, powders, tooth 
sto and frankincense sticks, and also cultivate. Their chief 
jeets of worship are Gfauesh, Ishvar, Jamblamma, ilallik^rjnn, and 
'-ankatraman, and their priests are Telaug Brahmans. They marry 
iir gilds between eight and ten, are impure for twenty-one days after 
i birth of a child, worship the goddess Satvili on thethivd, and name 
> child on the thirty-fourth. They raise four earthen altars, two at 
1 girl’s and two at the boy’s. At the time of marriage at the girl’s 
boy and girl are seated on low wooden stools set on the two altars, 
y are touched by an iron bar which is laid between the two stools,’ 
verses are read over them by the priest. After an exch.'ingo of 
its the hoy leads his bride to his house where they are again seated 
lUars. They either bury or burn their dead and mourn ten days, 

. on the tenth shave the chief mourner’s moustache. They offer 
‘ balls 'on the tenth and feast castefellows either on the 
Ifbh or thirteenth. They send their boys to school and are a 
idy people. 

Tnsettled Tribes include eight classes with a strength of 
)71 or 2*9 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 
ShoUpur UmeUled Tribu, 188U 


Dinsioy. 

1 Stales. 

1 F<eaialc9‘, 

Total. 

Berails or lUminhls 

Bhimtia 

Bhiis ... ' ; *•• 

KttifcWta ... ... ••• 

Ksuvdto ... :*• 

nunsop&rdliis 

vaaiitia ... ;;; 

Total ... 

f 

S211 

IQ 

63 

703 

S3 

205 

2089 

ISSi 

S042 

10 

2 

830 

8 

200 

2041 

1014 

& 

31 

70 

1620 

33 

dOS 

4133 

SS08 

8370 

7702 

16.071 


are returned as numbering 6253 and as 

& A"" 

aailc and either efcout or stronelv made TIia -man ^ 
not and the moustache but not the beard* Tbon- 
L others and among themselves a dialect of thei?o'!^ M^dthi 
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TRifa 

FiOttii. 


gfafionary lire in skliby grusB Imls, A few om louses of mnd 
flud sfono ■walla flat or tlatcled roofs.^ That louse goods 
include a few metal vessels and a few ownluHooks. Ilea women 
and elildron cat aittinw together out of tie same dlsl. Their 
staple food includes yVon bread, vegetables, and pulse. They are 
excessively fond of country spirits. Tbs men dress in a waistclotl or 
a pair of drawers reaching to the knee, a long coat with sleeves, a 
sltouldorcloth, and a turlmn. The women dress in a robe and bodice, 
and tie boys in a loin and slonldercloth. They have a- set of 
belter clothes for great occasions. Their women’s ornaments are 
tlo same as those worn by cnltivatingUnritlte. They araiffle,lol. 
temDcrcd.andimpndont. Their mostbindingoathwtakenonhkndftT 

or turmenc. Their main calling is village watekng, and they (airy 
Tsi, shield, and matchlock. Some are hnsbapdm® 

Jflbonrcrs Their women work as Jnhonrers, spin cotton, and sell 

1 » 

SdS J.I1K 

are made „„ the thirteenth, and if a girl 

Tho babo if aM « dev w™ guests cradle the 

on tho twolttb.^ Oa pie g y jjjmng is over they 
child and rock it, isces are rubbed 

are given wheat and jmn and a 

SiUirmoric « aboytelair^ 

^hsold^ BetrotoUmpug 


^Mhes, and eho.gnests S 

clipped when it is s’* n;«ifmir MariltWs. A day before 
tliS is the same as among both of the boy aud 

tho marriage booths ^ 

of tho girl, tbo ranmn«e t wp jg offered, at night 

iiro trees or }® J mrf ore tormeneat 

„ feast is hold, ^IrriifdayTho gnosfs are feasted at 

thoir own houses. 9" “J^etfed mtb clothes and oraammts, 

tho girl’s, tho coualo are p^em ^ g(^ „ curiam 


„„d uifldo to '“'f® “ T a 

w hold betwcoD them. ^ hasband and 

r0rsos,rioo isthro^a ori^ th Boron or mne folds, 

wife. •Af’®“’®{7^f°tnrnieric to the wrists both of tho^ boy and 
is tied mth » P’oeo on a wooden stool, nee is heaped 

tho girl. ^ ® ^ watorpot is set ra the rice heap and 

on the oloth, nM a couple of days on the fourth 

worsliippeu- „fg seated on a balloix and go in procession round 

tho boy ana p bov’s house. .After a stay of a week or so tho 
the villogo to mb pf the next mmvan comes tho 

girl roiarns. ^ <,r homo-taking vrhen the boy's Wnsfollc canw 
ceremony ot^'^ Lgi a robe and bodice, wheat flour, molasses 
rodS" they are f4sted Td 

tnmono, to the boy% and after a stay of a few days she 

by i®’- ceremony iS 

'j^pSJi ssa/nlnlVsym January, when, ri the gW's parL- 
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are well-to-do, they send the hoy a present ol a turban and some 
clothes for his relations. When a girl comes of age, she is seated by 
herself for font days, and, in the morning of the fifth, she is bathed 
and presented with a new robe and bodice. They allow widow 
marriage and practise polygamy. Their funeral ceremonies are the 
same as those of cultivating Mortithds. Their headman called 
mik or leader settles all social disputes, Berads do not send their 
boys to school nor take to new pursuits. They ore a very poor class. 

Blia'inta's,^ or Pickpockets, are returned as numbering thirty 
and, except one male in Madha, as found solely in Bdrsi. They look 
like high caste Hindus, and speak a mixture of Hindnstfini Gujarilti 
and Marathi. Their dwellings are the same as Mar/itha houses 
either wattle or danb huts or houses with mud and stono walls and 
thatched roofs. Both men and women dress like high caste Hindus, 
the women drawing the upper end of the robe over the head and the 
skirt back between the feet. They have the same rules about food 
as Mardthis, eating the flesh of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and doer, 
and eggs, and drinking liquor. When they start on a thieving 
expedition either in gangs or singly the men dress in silk-bordered 
waistoloths and shoulderoloths, coats, coloured waistcoats, and big 
newiy-dyed turhans with large gold ends dangling down their 
backs and folded either in Marttha or Brdbman fashion. Both men 

pickpockets, and steal only 
hotrran snnnse and sunset. They are nndor the eye of the police 
and those who are well known to the police and are aged give nn 
pmkmg pockets and settle as husbandmen. Thw SlKat 

oLSi\°' « groring^TfirS 

comprtition has reduced their profits. Still os a class they are welb 
Bhils. The 1881 census showed seventy Bhils in Mfidlm nnri 

SS? “iW » 

Mdnes, who eat together but do nnf JWhavs and 

Mard&i with a mixlure of other wordt TS'^etfl 
are of mud and stone, and the7 haJe 5* ? d'Tellings 

They keep cattle and donkeys as wIS 

travelling Beason,that is from O^ctober to Ma? thw w** 

set on bamboo poles, which as thav mntro t ^ 

carry with their bouse ffoofls nn they 

buffLes. T% re feSiW o^ 

always under the eye of mv, ™^bers and are 

goats,anddrinkHquov. Their 

rdi for dud/milk, idt for dhdnya finun, MmdaioJn^« pdni water 

!/em fiw (dndn! rice, morfor dahi curds, v(U for j iDillot! 

sugar, ioffe for (/id molasses, toforde give dufitri fot 
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and split pnlBO, and on holidays they prepare calces and rice. Iho 
men dress like Marattns in a iraistclotli, iraistcoat, and tatlcrcd 
headdress; and tlieir ■women in the robo and bodice. They arc 
irt^ ornel, and given to thieving. They make tbo reed rmnn. 
brushes vwicb are used by weavers, they also make snares for 
catcmiig birds and deer, and their women plait baskets of Ibo 
bronenes leaf fibres and stalks of the tarvad Cassia anriculata tree. 
.They plmt twigs of the same material into wicker work, and cages 
for storing grain, and sell them and beg at the same time. Some 
have lately taken to tillage. Their favourite deities arc Bhnvjint, 
Khandoha, Narsoba, and Vitboba, and their priests are the ordinary 
Brdhmans. Their women are impure for twelve days alter chiUhiith. 
On the fifth day two silver images or tah, some fruit, and a dough 
cake or mtiika are laid in a winnowing fan and worshipped hy 
the mother. li the child is a boy the caste is feasted, and Iho 
linages are hnng round the neck of tlie child and its mother. 
On the twelfth the child is laid in a twig cradle and named, the 
name being given by the village Brdhman. When the child is a 
year or two years old its hair is clipped. Their wedding guardian or 
dmk is the mango and the vmhar Fiens glomcrata twigs of which 
they bring homo, worship, and, oftbring a sheep, feast the casto at 
least a couple of days before the marriage. They cither bnm or bary 
the dead. The four corpse-benrers are held impure for five days, 
and are not only avoided by others but do not even tench each 
other. Except the chief mourner who is held impure for five days 
the other members of the family mourn for three days only. On 
the fifth day a nimb Azadirachta indica branch is dipped m cow s 
urine, the head of the chief mourner is touched •with it, and liow 
shaved by the barber, as are the Leads of the four corp.so-bcarcr», 
and their shoulders are rubbed with sweet oil. Tho;? feast the ca« c 
both on tbo third and on the fifth. They make an imago or mk oi 
the dead, sot it in the family shrine with tho other gods, and wor? iiiP u 
on Dasara in Septemher-Octobor and on Divali in Octobor-Novomber. 
They alJow widow marringc, the widow during tbo coremony being 
seated on a bullaak'e saadlo. A ensto council or jmiiefi settles 
Bocinl dispntea. A tow send tboir boys to school, hut on tho wholo 
they ore a wretched class. 

Sa'tavdis or Ka'tkaris, that is Catocha-maltors, nro returned ns 
numhorinff tbirty-eigbtmon and astound iaMMhnonly, TJiey nro not 
permanent rosidonfs of tho district hut occ.i>!ionnlly como dtirinir tlm 
fair weather from below tho Ghifts in search of work, csncciallv f) ° 
picking of groundnuts and return to their homos before the 
Fba'nsopa'rdhiB, or Snarers, on rcturnod ns «nT«i • 
and ns found wandering over the district. [Ojov are n f O'* 

tribe. Tho men do not share iho head, and lot tlm L wnsoKled 
and whiskers grow. They speak a mSro n r 
Kiinarcso and Hindnstitni, but their homo tonmA 
generally hVojii huts ontsido of tbo vilho.e nrFn Tlioy 

shoop, and donkeys. Their food inclodM 
vegetables, and they eat fish and flesh and 
dress in short drawers, n fnttnnwi t liquor. Tho men 

with nbich they often The 


in a 
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robe and ont of doois pufc on a bodice -whicli generally readies to 
the waist. They wear oar, nose^ neck, hand, and foot ornaments 
generally of bellmetal and brass. They are a strong, hot-tempered, 
and cruel people. They are hunters and snarers and are very 
skilful in makinghorsehair nooses in •which they catch almost all birds 
and some animals. They prepare and sell cotton cakes andsell fuel. A 
few arehusbandmen and watchmen and the rest work as day labourers 
and beg. Their favourite deities are Amb^bhavAni, Jarimari, 
Khandoba, and all other -village gods, and their chief holidays are 
Sliimga in February-March and Dasava in October-November. 
Among them betrothal takes place a day to a year or two before 
marriage. At the betrothal the girl is presented by the boy’s father 
with a robe and bodice and her brow is marked with redpowder. 
The headman of the caste must be present at the ceremony, he is 
given a sum of not more than 6s. (Bs. 3), and the castefellows are 
treated to a full supply of liquor. On the mairiage day the boy and 
girl aro made to stand side by side, the hems of their garments 
are tied together by seven knots, a white sheet is held over their 
heads, and the village Brdhman repeats verses. At the end he 
throws rice over their heads and the boy and girl are husband and 
mie. The Brfhman retires with a money present, the caste is 
feasted with split pulse and wheat cakes both by the boy’s and the 
girl s fathers, and the marriage ends by the boy taking the girl to his 
house. They have a headman called nddk or leader, and settle social 
meetings. A person accused of adultery or other 

"Without harming his hand he is declared 
f T he refuses to put his hand into the jar, or if in putting 
it m his hand m burnt, he is turned out of caste and is not allowed 
SmrT ® ^^l>*5,iisepdrdhis do not send their boys to school. 

Thoy aro under the eye of the police and are a depressed people 

' ovItKLrw"® ^133 and as found scattered 

a™ divided into Gdda or Cart Vaddrs Mali 
or Earth Vadiirs,aud Pdthrator Stone Yaddrs, whoStteSrand 

intermariy. Cart Yadites take their name froSS^^^^^ 

t because they do earth woTk and 

Stp Yaddrsbecanse they quarry and dress tbe;tone. T^^^^^ 

z.:z 

and some in huts of candor TnnK of houses with flat roofs, 

houses aro filthy and nr^ 

cattle, dogs, and^bulIaloeB donkeys, fowls, 

and pounded dullies, and vegetables, 

ehee?. goats, fowls, hogtlK?of “SI'"’ eat the flesh of 

They drink liquor but ^ not cat w 

food on Fridays Saturdays and Mondays T^hraouToJ'thc^™”? 

Warsoha and Vyankoha. Their dress is like fhnt nf 

Hindns. The m'en wear a coarse^ i if® 

cloth, short trousers reaching to the knee and ? • f * 

™r «»ia>l.uia6)rH4 8hoefso alpioa, tbtt ™ 

.10.9 » p.1 o.t .i .,,1, ..a i. Mi allj„a to ^ 
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Chapter III. women wear the robo bat not tbo bodico. They haro glass batigliM 
People. the left wrist, and tin brass or silrerbanglca on tho right wn^t, 

and they wear nose and car rings, nechkees, wri?rtel5, mid (aVc 
Traraf* hair. The yonnger women deck their heads with flowers. Ai a 
Forftfrs' Vaddra are hardworking, thrifty, hospitable, and ordnrly, bat 

rude, drunken, hot-temrared, and of unsettled habits. ThcGddaor 
Cart Vaddrs carry bniioing stone cither in low solid-wlicclcd carts 
or on donkeya Ibo Mdri or Earth Vadors dig ponds and wells 
and make field banks. The Pntbrat or Stono Vndnrs cat nnd 
make grindstones, quarry, and work as masons. They are abo known 
as Gavandis. They make stone images of gods nnd nniintds and. 
enpa, which are bought by pilgrims at Pandharpur. ’Ric thwo 
classes keep to their hereditary calling. They say they do not 
wish to snatch another’s bread and put it into their own moulh-*. 

- Tker work as field labourers nnd somotimes beg. Chddren, t« 
soon as they are old enough, bolp the men in their work 1ml the 

- women generally do nothing but mmd the house, ^''cy arc one 
the hardest working classes in the Deccan, 

always by the piece. Their services have been of the 
Seat Sr and railway works which hare been pushed lorwrj 

ffigh Hindu godund 

ftHu CMmbhars. Lnoy woremp of Ginw 

goddesses, and their chief object ^v-rsoba Padmava, 

EnipatimNorthArkot. They womb, 
and Yallamma. Among 

deceased ancestors, generally square flat m t1,o 

-edges and a figure stamped on them. They , 
same rites as other Hindus, them, and 

sandal, throwing flowe« over them, burning i c jjrtihmnns 

offering them cooked food. Thojjiave no pnests, bnl^ 
to name their children and ^ 

marriages. Thorkoeptho regnJar Hindu fasts nod feasts. They maKC 
piIgriiMgcs to FaadJiarpar, Taljilpur, nnd 'ivnnkntipn m Aorth 
Artot. They bclJoroin sorcorp mtchcraft nnd noothsnrwg. Jlioy 
oenerally many their hoys after tircnty and their girls after Pixtorn. 

An unmniTied cirltrbo has n child is put ont of Gisto nod is not allowed 
to como baolr. They allow widow jnnrringo nnd pmcti.so polygamy. 
They hnvo no music at their nmrriagw, cxclintigo no presents of 
clothes, nnd do not rub tbo boy and girl with tnnneric. Tlioy say 
they nsod to hnvo music, presents, nnd tnnneric, but. gnro tliein up 
bciauso a man who was sent by one of their chiefs to buy clotbos 
for a wedding on bis way to tbo town s-iw by flic ro-iilsidc the 
lower bull el n stone hondmill. lie lifted tlio stono nnd under it 
eow tt benutiful naked girl Hio goddess S.itr/li, The girl told 
liiru to put back the stone, llo was confused by her bc.in(y, fnilcil 
to obey, and wn.s struck d^d. Tbo chief waited for a time nnd Imd 
to go on with the mnrriago without the pre.«enfs. When llio 
nmrrioge was over they stmrcbrd the country nnd found the dr.id 
ronn. Since then they have never n?«l timacric inmie or presonts, 
Vaditrs are bound together by n strong ensto feeling nnd settle 
their social dl'pntoi nt c,-istc meetings, q-f-py 
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hnys tf> scliooJ. Dnring tlio last throe or four years they have 
enjoyed steady aod liigUly paid work. 

Vanja'ris are roturued as Tjumboring 3508 and found in all 
suh-dirisions. Tlie y ore tall, dark, and rather goodlooki'ng, and their 
woiMOti are healthy and well made. They speak Marathi somewhat 
mixed with Giijardfi, and are an indolent class. They earn their living 
HI dny.lahourcrs and field workers. They generally live in grass 
Imls inside (he village, and their staple food inclndes jmn bread, 
piil.se, and rcgctahics. Some of the men cat the flesh of goats and 
sheep, and drink liquor, hut the wotnew touch neither liquor nor 
flesh. The men dress in a loincloth and waistcloth, a jacket, a 
. scarf or turban, and shoes. They BOmetimos carry a blanket and 
throw a cloth orer their sbonlders both in front and behind. Their 
women wear the ilaralha robo and bodice. They have silk and 
embroidered clothes in store which they wear on great days. Both 
men .and women pas.? (heir time fn the fields and their children go 
to the waste to grazo cattle. Unlike other Hindns they use the cow 
as n bc.ast of burden. On the fifth day after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satvai and get a Brahman to name the child 
on any lucky day between the twelfth and the marriage day. They 
marry their children at any time between fire and thirty bat girls are 
generally married between twelve and twenty. Their marriage 
ccremouylasts five days and they rabthe boy and girl with turmeric at 
fiiefr houses, at least conpieof days before the marriage. Marriage halls 
^ raised at both houses and kinspeople and castefellows are feasted 
On the marriage day the boy, with kinspeople friends and music 
goes to the girl s on a bullock and they are married, the marriage 
verses being repeated by a village Brlhman. Feasts are given 
.at ho h honses and when the feasts are over the boy sobs 
mth his Wife on a bullock to Ms hoase with kinspeWe 

and practise poWroy, 
loj eoucrally barn their dead, and mourn ten days, offer wheat 

themselves. The ceremony 
hhi-r' thirteenth. They worship Ami/ 
as j and also non-Brdhmanio gods 

F%hoba whom they generally fear. They 

orn^m the, r religions beh-efs. They setae their sodal diSs 
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CUMU. 

Dhort, 


Dliora, ( 

over f 


tlie hago LurbliAl who wns born of an Avaav fart been 

Simlo. Tliojnro dirJdedinto Mardtlia and Lingd)-at Dbora wCdo 
not eat together or intermarry. In each dimion familS W 
tbo snmo siimamo eat together bat do not intermanr, Ther are 
gonemlly dark with ronnd faces, thick lips, and straight black ha? 

1 ho men wear the monstacho and cut the head hair short. Both at 
homo and abroad most speak Mardthi, and the rest speak Kdnnrese 
nt home, riicir houses are generally ill-oared for, one storey hieh 
■ with mud and stone walla, and flat roofs. A few live in tbatobei 
huts. They have n front veranda which is used as a shop. Their 
vessels are of metal and clay and they have cattle and a servant or 
two to help them. Their staple food includes jvan broad, pulse, 
and rcgctahlcs, and they cat tho flesh of goats and sheep and di-ink 
liqnor. Their holiday dishes of rico, wheat, and gram cost a family 
of fivo lit. to 4.<. (Bs. I'fl) and their caste feast cost £l to £1 lOi. 
(Rs. 10-13) tho hundred guests. The men dress in a loincloth, a 
wnistclotb, ft turban, ft wnistcoal;, o shonldorcloth, and a blanket; 
and tho women wc.ar tho robo and bodice in Maritha fashion. 
They have a spare suit of clothes for holidays and other festivo 
occasions. They arc Iwrdworking and hospitable, _ but intemperato 
nnd dirty. 7’lioy work in leather, cut and dye skins, make saddles 
shoes and water-bags, and till tho ground. They are fairly o!. 

< Tioyaro religious and keep Louse deities, generally BahirobajBhavdni, 

nnd Kbandob.a. Their priests are the ordinary village BrShmans 
whom thw greatly respect. Theyfnst on oreiy lunar eleventh and 
on Shivratra in I'obrnai’y. Tho Lingdyat Phors who^ are a small 
body nro invested with a ling by a Jangnm soon after birth. Their 
tcnchor or guru who is a Lingdyat visits them occasionally whea 
each family gives him 2s. Gd. (Bs.li) in cash. Some well-to-do 
familios give more, and also hold caste dinners in his honour. 
Except tbo Lingdyats, Dhors hold their women impure for tea days 
after childbirth. In their castoms they differ little from Mardthits. 
Their guardian or devak is formed of the branches of £re trees or 
pdnehpdlvis, which they tie to a post in tho marriage booth. At 
the time of xaarnage the bay is made to stand on a grindstone and 
the girl facing him in a bosket on a coil of thick plough rope 
belonging to her father's field. A quilt is held between them 
the Brdhman priest nttera some words and throws grains of rice 
over their heads, and they are husband and wife. They are then 
seated on an earthen altar in the marriage hall, and, to kLo off 
married women draw near and each in turn takes a few rice mins 



and they are teicen on a oattoefc to the village Mdrnti and 
to tho boy’s. They allow widow marriage and practise nnlw 
They either bnry or burn the dead, and Lum ten days 
mourner shaves his moustaolie and the body is carried i! 
shoulders of two bearers m a blanket or coarse /loth sluT/L 
lingdyat Dhors as a rule buij the dead, do nK 
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Kg it conlort ttmlrntg 

Salalkliors, towns. They are Hindustto and 

eight and as fonnd in all m n p gg^j^y^liment of mumoipalitvea 

hnve come into the district sin he They, are tall dark and 

for whom they work as U whiskers. They 

fliin, and the men J" i ..o aT ;0 Uke those of poor cultivating 
.peak Hindustdni. J^^i^XlSen vesseb Ld They 

2e°trgo ?u«?titios of flesh and^go^. ^ '^^itTadsS 

trousers, a o^a and bodice, and like Mardtha 

The women wear ^ ^ the robe back between 

rS” X?5 A i3 (Et.30) t,»r «. 

“tote IMr «•»»» ■'t.rni t05J,t..d «r 

1 ° „inc nn thoir wfists. Mo.st of them have spare clothes in store. 

C* «1 *,r »..b .t ” SS S 

which they worship without the help of any priest. Their prie 
arc ordiiavy village Brdhmans, who during the marriage stand ^ 
a distance and repeat the tests. They have a caste council; a few 
of them send their boys to school, and they are a steady class. 

Ma'ngS arc rotomed as numbering 19,233 or 3’6 per cent of 
Ibo Hindu population and as found all over the district. Accor^g 
to their tradition they are descended from Jambrislii; and their 
ancestors came into Pandliarpur at the same time as the god 
Vitboba, They say that their high priest or chief DaMvwr, who 
lives in Kdrwdr in North Eiiuara, knows their whole history and 
occasionally visits them. They are divided into Mdngs proper, 
Jfdpg Gdrudis, Pond Ifangs, Hoiar Mdngs, Moohi Mdngs, and 
Hakalvilrs. Of these the first are considered the highest, and 
thoir leavings are eaten by Holars and Dakalvars. The Dakalvdrs say 
they are the highest branch of Mangs and that the others profess to 
despise them to punish the Dakalvdrs because they refused to touch 
the other Mdngs. This story seems unlikely as Dakalvdrs eat 
the leavings of ildugs and Nade Mangs and no Mdug will touch 
them. They arc not allowed to drink water'from a well or stream 
used by JlSngs, hut most take water from other Mangs. At the 
same time some sanctity or power attaches to the Dakalvdrs as no 
Mang will ever swear falsely by a Dakalvdr. As a class Mings are 
tall, some of thorn as much as six feet high, dark, and strongly mnila 
and the white of their eyes is generally bloodshot. Most of the 
men wear the top-knot and the moustache, whiskers, and -beard. 
Some men wear a tuft over each ear and no top-knot. They generally 
speak Marathi both at home and abroad. Sometimes among 
themselves at home they speak a language known as pdmU or out of 
use which is unintelligible to a Maritha stranger. Their Mirathi 
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accent Md intonation are Tongli ana coarse 'Pl.n^r- u 

selves in a quarter Vnown as tie ^ *'’1’ 

MhiSre, the Leditary 5s and «'« 

dwellings are generally thniclied linfs ° 7 . 
flie belter sort with walla of earth and^£f CEc 
or snate-oharmera being a wanderinir /•»»»» v • ^ i ® 

»d j ajr 

been donkeys, bnffaloee, cows, oxen, sheep, and goats. Their stoplo 

Mf chillies, and they aL 

eat the flesh of goats, shem, dead cattle, andpork.hnt not otcows 
like toe Mhfirs. On holidays they prepare dishes oJ gram cakes 
mixed with molasses. At caste feasts they drink liordot Catthn- 
mus tmotorins oil in large quantities, the feast costing 6s. to 8». 
(Es,3-4) the hundred guests. They have one-fourth share in 
every head of cattle that dies, while the Mhfirs have tliree-fonrlhs 
and besides own the skin and horns. Their dress is the same 
as that of their neighbours the Mhfirs. They ore passionate, re- 
vengeful and cruel, as the common expression Hung hriiayi, or cruel 
hearted, shows. They are greatly feared as sorcerers, and are sturdy, 
£t for hardwork, and trusty village servanta They are hard- 
working, unthri%, iirtj, and fond of pleasure and drink. Ail 
classes of Hindus from the highest to the lowest employ Mfings to 
punish an enemy by sending an evil spirit at him or else ti 
overcome hostile charms, and, when some member of the family a 
possessed and does not speak, to find out and punish the witch 
that has possessed him. A mixture of chillies, part of a horse’s 
leg or par near the knee, and hog’s dung are burnt; and the face 
of the possessed person is held over the fames. Then the spirit 
that is in the sick begins to speak throngh his month and tolls who 
and what he is. 

Afangs make tbh cord or chardte of anthada Hibiscus cannabinns 
or hemp and of ieiti or Sweat Paodanos, ropes, date brooms, 
slings for banging pots in, and also sliags for throwing stones 
with, and buPoefc-yote straps. They are carpontera, bricklayers, 
musicians, songsters, beggars, labourers, sellers of cowdung cakes 
grass and firewood, scavengers, and hangmen. Several of them 
are village watchmen and guides while others keep to their former 
trade of robbing and plnuderin^. Like Ch.^mbhlirs and Mhfirs 
Holfirs make shoes, slippers, whips, ivnter-bags, saddles harness* 
and horses’ grain-bags. Hakalvfirs breed peacocks and are astm’ 
logers. going about wdth calendars and Purfina They beg onlv at 
the houses of MSnga, bemuse they say they have a claim on ffiS 
who are their religious followers, and therefore thev dn hnf ^ 
drink with any othercasto. Mfings nink loireSt amSg 
■will take food from any caste except Bbamris ai.-tn J 
from the hands of t^lre castes of which the only ones the 
. Mdngs know arc Ghadshis Jipgars, mfirn, ^nS Bnif 
arc not a rolimons people. Thoir chief deifies ore AmbSt T 
Khnndoba,MaTifidov,Marjamnm.nnd Tallamma. Their ' 
donot differ from those of Marfith.! cultivators. Unlike ” 
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nsefto yjwiMm', that is Oh Warrior in saluting, Mangs say 
VUrmn probably the Persian vhamdn or command to their 
castrfellows; to others they say Maharaj, at the same time passing 
the right palm to their forehead. A woman is held impure for 
five weeks after childbirth, but after the twelfth day she is touched, 
though nothing is eaten from her hands. On the twelfth the 
goddess Saivlii is worahipped and the child is put in a blanket-hag 
or jhoK and named, tho name being given by the village Britbman 
who is paid |d. or ^ a. Female guests are asked and boiled gram 
or wheat is distributed among them. A month later new bangles 
are put round the mother’s wrists. The boy's hair is cut at any 
time when he is between one and three years old and relations and 
friends are feasted. They marry their children very young, some- 
times as babies, when the marriage ornaments or bashings are 
tied to the cradle instead of to the brow. Their betrothals do not 
differ from Jfhdr betrothals, the girl being presented with a bodice 
and robe worth 2s. to 10s. (Es.l-S), and clothes are exchanged 
between the two fathers. Mang marriages take place during 
Faisidih and JgesUh that is ia April May and June, and on days 
when Brdhmana perform their marriages. Daily for five days 
before tie mamage the girl is robbed with turmeric nt her Loose 
and the rest is sent with mnsic to the boy. On the afternoon of 
the tM day at both houses a sheep is offered to the family god 
marnage hall In the evening the boy’s paternal 

kinfpeople goes to the 

Sth m orWya is caS 

SrakiTm ® “iwstrant has ready as 

to iftirufi’s shL! Wien theS’sS^rj,® ® ® 

mtbawaistbhtb and tnrbD^Ti,oft®ff 

prJ’sandseatedinthemSaltS/ 

hidesandropes are placed in thflfi nnlti ore fakon 

tofaoeandLartaELwfeS^^^ 

who acts as priest from a distance veneal '^PogoBniimnn, 

stand 4 riceTrahs t ^mts 

leaaBo£th0couple.anf.J^L?i,*,!5..^®“*^® throw them over thn 



-uu are covered with the cloth ■! ““b sue ground 

Cotton thread is passed five times roaSthf thorn. 

pieces and one niece with n “ “®“ “li 3 rided into 
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cLange places. Thar faces are inlibea wift inmnrin i * 1 . t 
spends the nigtfc at the girl’s sleeping iSh tWW™ 
tbo marriage hall. The boy and SriS S SS? 
each oner’s backs rrith tested vraisteLhs. OnL seSndS 
tM the girl s pareiits feast the boy’s and their oivn rokth™ aSd 
castofellow8,and ontho fourth the boy’s father presents the riri 
with a bodice and robe and ties marriage ornaments to their hrmrs. 
they are taken in procession to the village Mdrnti and thence to 
the boy's house. Nest day the couple are sent round the viljatpcrs’ 
houses, and the marriage ceremony is at an end. Daring the month 
of Shrdvan or August the girl's parents carry presents oi a robe 
and bodice, wheat flour, molasses, and pulse to the boy’s and icteb 
their daughter to their house. M&ugs generally bury the dead, 
'When any one dies fire is lit in the front part oi tbo lionso aud 
water heated over it in a new earthen jar, and tbo body is 
carried out of the honse, bathed, and dressed in a ivaistclolh 
turban and coat j the body is then laid on a bier, redpowder and 
betel leaves are sprinkled over it, is raised on the sboulders oi 
four mea aud earned k> tie barying ground, with a copper coin 
nnd some grains of rice tied to the hem of its garment. Iho chief 
mourner walks in front with an earthen firepot and his own turban 
under his armpit, and music, and the mourners follow. Tho 
musicians who belong to their own caste and play thoir pi^ wd 
drums are paid 8d. to 6d. (2 *4 a*.). On the way to the bnntoj 
ground the hearers halt, but the firepot is not allowed to toucniM 
groimdlostit should become impure, and the copper com in the 
shroud hem is thrown away. On reaching the burying ground a hols 
is dug and the body is lowered into the hole and laid on its uset. 
The chief mourner dips the end of his turban in water, sqoecMS a 
little water into the dead mouth, aud strikes his own mouth with nis 
open hand that the gods may hear and open the gates of heaven, 
Svarffi gJidt vdjfe that is The bell -of heaven rings. Tho grave 
is filled and the mourners bathe in a river or stream dose by and 
return to the deceased’s hoase each carryihjnp some grass and nivii 
branches. At the bouse of moaraing oow^e uriue is sprinkled on 
the spot where the dead breathed his lost, and the grass and nimb 
leaves are tbroiva over the urine. The mournors return to thoir 
homes. On the third day tbo chief mourner with the four bearers 
and a kinsman or two go to the burial ground taking three jvdri 
cakes, cooked rice and curds, or only milk if the dead is a child 
They leave one of tho cakes at tho rest-placo and tho other two 
on the grave They bathe, return to tho deceased’s house, and nro 
epnnkled with cow’s urine. 'Hie four corpse be.arGrs ri'i- in « i.v!. 
and their shoulders are touched with nmb leaves dinned L J / 
oil. They are then fed on jvdri, molasses, oil nnl 
mixture of wheat flour and sugar and clarified butter 
mourner is held impure for twelve days durW 
touched. At tho end of the twelve dL a SeSL^'? 

when yt'ffri bread and pulse are served. ^At nig'lit one 

sddbus or ascetics is called. He pours water ® ^ 

on the spot whore the dead . breathed Lis fS T 

is spent m reading sacred books or singing hymns i5 pra'S of the 
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hwlnian called mhcUyn "“J ® - fi^es of 28. U. to 

,i,c leading members caste^lbj levy^^ 

W?^™Ao“"SX i, act bait !«*• «l.. I!.?’ io 

of tbc”SSl« population and as found over tlie whole district, ihey 
nro dSl inlo^Advans, Bdvans, Godvans, Kadvnns or bastards/ 
Foml and Tilvans, who except tho Kadvans all eat together and 
intermarry. Of Iheso divisions tho Soms, or Somvanshis, are the 
most nnincrous, 'ITieir surnames aro Jadhav, Jugle, More, Sheldr, 
nnd Sarvgod. lliey aro generally tall, strong, mnscnlar, and dark, 
with regular features and low unintelligent foreheads. Ihe men 
«li.avo tlJo head except the top-knot; some wear whiskers, all wear 
tho inousfacho, nnd a few wear beards. Tho women wear their hair 
cither in a braid, or in a knot, or loose. Their home speech is 
MarAtlii. They live outside of the village in untidy and ill-cared for 
Iioii.‘!es of mud and stones with thatched or in rare cases flat mud roofs. 
Jfost of them livo in huts with wattle and daub walls. Except a 
few of rnof.al, Ihcir coofciugand water vessels are made of earth. The 
wclI-IO"do rear cattle, sheep, nnd fowls. Their daily food is millet 
hrc.id, split pulse, nnd pounded chillies. They eat the leavings of 
other people, and when cattle and sheep die they feast on their 
carca«sos. They do not oat pork. Mhfik scorn M&ngs for eating 
the pig, nnd Mnngs scorn "Mhirs for eating the cow. They drink 
liquor nnd smoke tobacco and hemp flower. Their holiday dinners 
include rice cakes nnd a liquid preparation of molasses. Within the 
Inst ten years several Mhilrs have become Taishnavs and given up 
fle.sli and liquor. A lunu’s indoor dress is a loinolotb, and, in rare 
casc.s, n jacket ; Lis outdoor dress is the same, with, in addition, a 
white turban or a cap, nnd a blanket. Both indoors and out of 
doora women wear tho ordinary Maratha robe, generally red or black, 
.and a bodice, and children of both sexes under seven or eight and 
sometimes up to ten, go naked. E.tcept thatit is somewhat richer, 
flio JfJuir’s ceremonial dress is the same as their outdoor dress. 
Tlieir clothes are country-made and aro bought in the local markets, 
Both men nnd women spend 8s. to 10s. a year on clothes. The women 
wear glass and lao bangles, brass earrings, a necklace of black glass 
beaus, a black silk neck-cord or ndda, and silver finger and toe rings 
Tbo men iormorly wore a black thread round their neck, but manv 
of them havo of late given up tho practice. They carry in 
I heir Imnds a thick rfall about four feet long and with one end 
ndoriicd mlh bolls. They are fairly hardworking and hospitable 
to their (astcfcllows, but thoy aro dishonest, intemperate, glut- 
tonous, hot-lcmiierod, mischievous when they have a quarrel and 
occn.sionally given to petty gang robberies. Mlidrjdlicha or Mbdr- 
natured is a proverbial term for a cmelman. They arevilkf.a • 
servants and are authorities in boundary matters ; they carry Gov 
onimcnt treasure, escort travellers, call landholders to uav th' 
and n.s?csMnciit attlie village office, nnd removo dead animalsr Most 
of them enjoy a small Government payment partly in cash and partly 
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Chagrin, in iflad, and tlioy occasionally receive nresmu t 
People. village Inndboldors, They do watchman's Si 1^'“ ^’^”1 
man in office is called cesi-ar that is gnteheonw 
begging food from tho villagers, skins doad^in„ Sow »bout 
skins and horns. Besides as watchman and bonndavv wEb 
nsefttl to tho villagers by taking wood and cowdL A® 
burning pound or by digging the grave when a villalet fes S 

2EL"? ‘'■I *» IKto-peoUe toWtaSg 
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Tillages. Some are husbandmen, lahou’rors, streot and vai^ 
sweepers, and others pther wood and cowdung and cut mss 
llio Mhar prepares tho threshing floor or hhah at krvest time and 
watches tho corn day and night before it is stored in a gndn pit or 
fext. Ho formerly received a skteentb to a twentieth oftheproduce 

of the land as the grain allowance or kbite, the com that W on 

tho pound at the foot of evoiy stalk, and a bodice and robe or a 
headscarf at oveiy marriage at a landholder’s honse. They are a 
poverty-stricken class, barely able to maintain themselves, and often 
living on the refuse of food thrown into the streets, ^ey hold a 
low position among Hindus and are both hated and feared. 
Except in Pandliarptir, their touch, even the tench of their shadoir, 
is thought to defilo. In Pandharpnr Mhars mi.t freely with other 
pastes, BPilimaus and Mhdrs bringing their supplies from the sane 
shop and drinking water from tho same pool. Formerly an earthen 
pot was bung from their nocks to hold their spittle, they were made 
to drag thorns to wipe out their footsteps, and when a Brdhran 
came near Lad to lie far off on their faces lest their shadows might 
fall on him. Even now, a Mb&r is .not allowed to talk loudly in 
tho street while a well-to-do Brdhman or his wife is dining in one 
of the houses, hfhilrs are Sbaivs and Yaishnavs and worshippers 
of goddesses. AJost of them are Vaishnavs and worship Bbavani 
of Tiiljdpur, Chokhoba, Jnj&noha of Ahtnii, Xhandoba of Jejnri, end 
Yithoba. They also worship tbs usual Hindu gods and goddesses 
and hfnsalmiin saints especially the ancestral Cobra or Ndgoha, the 
small-pox goddess Satvai, and the cholera goddess Maridi whose 
shrines aro found in all Mb&r quarters. They go on pilgrimage 
to most of the places mentioned above as well as to the shiiue of 
Sbambhu llahhdev in S&t&ra. Their religions teachers are Mbdr 
ffitrus and sadhtis or yosdvis. They have also Mbdr vdohahs or 
readers, who read and explain their saared books, the Bhaktiviiav 
Ddsbodh, Jnydneshvari, Eariwjay, B&mvijay, Santlila, and the 
poems of Jy&ttoha, Tukoba, Md others. The readers also nrenoJi 
. , B'^manis notavaikblB mu ’ 


and repeat marriage verses 


gurus, sddhtis, va^aks and Mbdrgosdms all bdong to the iadr 
caste and some of them areyezy fluent preachers exnoundem 
of the Purdns. Anyone of those lecturers who moinfalMStw 
by begging may become a guru or teacher. Every Mhit^tflf 
among men and among women hasao«r«. “ “ 

they are not allowed to dine in the same line with Hio a ° ?***'!*' 
child is Srst brought to be taught by its oni when itt X t*"' ^ 

old. The nte IS called J‘dnshravni 0 / ear-wbisr^ri^f^^^^^^^^ 

commonly Mnphukm or ear-blowing. About seven n,. ^ more 
a» pm,.!, tek. tt, dJH i„ ..J 
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I r^rr.iis" frnnki‘ac^nf(', raniplicr, red nml sccntorl powderf?, 
f >•■•< r , k and Iravi-s ;i cncrtinid, dr)" dntc^, and sugar. In 

i! ' t. -.'l.rr'i a rt'orn »■: ciwdnngod nnda sqaare is traced with 
win:*' quart? j'lv.di r. At tach corii>'r of the scjtiarc & lighted Iniiip 
i r’.'>.d, in ihf niMclI.', t«n .a wixjdcn pl.iiilr or on .a low wooden 
1 1 ' id, i' n jt d or ijM CIltd with cold w.atcr* Another board 
< r t.^I )i ' f.!'iri:'lh".*q!i:ir(>nnd the te.ichcr sits on it cross-legged. 
Hi (' (J-jufr-, Miidal piMc, mid rice on the waterpotand lakes tlio 
t hiM ill hn hip Tt -t ini' if*! h'-ad on his right knee. He shrouds himself 
r.'i'i fl;o rliiM ill a hlank'et or a waistcloth, nmltors the sacred verse 
iiilo I'm right ear. pulls off Hic blanhel, and hands Ibc child 

So it'. j.ir.nt -. The jirii ‘I i- presented with 3 d. to 2 s. (I?o.i-l),nnd, 
if tiny nri' vdUt.i-do, the parents give him a waislcloth^ ono or two 
n;ria! nn!- r rebels and a plate. A feast is given to the fp.achor and 
ft l('W iiinr relations, or if i/iejiarenfs cannot afford n fo.ast, sugar is 
Innd.-l ri'iind. .After the dinner the p.irents rotiro with tlio child. 
V.’h'n ch .lera rages in a village the people raise n subscription and 
lnt.d th'- motiry to (he headman. The licadm.an brings a robo and 
a b'hV.«. ./line rice.'uid ilpiir, a he-bnffalo or a sheep, and flowers, 
cavi/.li.T, fnifikiiia’Bse, redjiowder, and betelniit and leaves. Ho 
tlinv r.irt', filt.s one with cooked rice, a second with cakes 
an.liii tfiotliinlplnees the other articles of worship, and, leading the 
111 -ImiTal.i, takes (he c.irls through (ho rillago accompanied by musio 
n-id a Iniid of the Villagers. The carls then go to tho ifhdrs’ 
qni.rl'T. oiitMde of ho village, where is tho shrine of Jlaridi tho 
eo'imra gi.d-lps. The bondman and the other villagers stand at a 
dr n ic.., wlnlea ‘loesses for in the “bo 

mill!, .dice, (ills hcv I.np with rice, betelnnts, dry dates, and a cocoanut 

s:. sipiio, w hor,_..a a 


Jill' tviiciiiiUs tlie snerlfipn mi.° Sill, luoin. 

]nri.',k..s of (he s.icn'fico as rim / * goddess truly 

Tho'?nSCLu bceomo insipid and 

‘>hj-v-. t.) art as ori«(c BriHimans who do not 

rii-ir ilailv worlhip" MmL' do"’«m ceremonies. la 

"1 1 /.'ll- n.J iLlK?,*" Thiytalioro 

I"!;’:;; '''.T™:’'' "“'■b h™. .i 5 ‘SlS'i?"'- 


c» aej last on Alondays and l 

lit.",- tr t'Ws 

, ' , ■ : -^‘it'r the birth of a child tlm r or timekoep- 

.t.vo t lys, duriui' which shekLlilf ^ ■‘“P'^re ior 


impure 

even- one except the 
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Chaptom. im'dmfe. On ilie tWra day a ceremonr #• •• 
r>opll ”l»a «TO littlt mmuirrisa ^ a™ 

m l™ aato anO. f -ato « "it 

Cussis. cnrds and buttermilk. On tlie fifth or wStipIi.; 

miSmta and mW ,a »W, On He dall. o>«,W dTffi* 
mode for the bafcbmg water in the mother's room is filled, levelled 
oowdnnged, and sprinkled with turmeric and redpowdernnd floS 
and wheabcakea are laid before it. On the twelfth day the WmVi or 

rtvAlfrli /latr /lavoTMA**... J- t 5 ^ .« • - 


twelfbb day ceremony is performed,, when the whole house is »ir. 
dunged and seven pebbles are laid outside of the house, worshipped 
by tho mother, and presented with wheat bread. Two inaTOcd 
women are feasted. Between the thirteenth and any lime within 
about two months, the boy’s father goes to the village astrologer, 
gives him tho time of the child's birth, and asks him whether the 
moment of birth was a lucky moment. The Briiliman tclh him 
to offer a cocoannt to the village Mamti or some other vilWo 
god, and to pour a copperfs worth of oil on him. The father ash 
for a name for the child, the astrologer looks up his almanac cud 
tells him. The father goes home and tells the women of the house 
what name tho pfiest has given. In the evening married womca 
are called, a spot is oowdnnged, a drawing is traced with white 
quartz powder, and the cradle is sot in the traeing, Tliomollier 
brings the child and lays it in the cradle, in a loud voice calls it hj 
tho name chosen by the astrologer, and putting her month to tie 
child’s right ear says hir-r-r. If the astrologer’s name is not to tie 
mother’s liMng she calls the child by another name, and the women 
sing songs. A handfal of millet, a little sugar, and hotel ms 
served and the guests retire. When tho obild is a year old, if it js a 
boy, the haip-cutting or jdval is performed, Tho child is taken to tho 
shrine of the goddess Satrdi, and his hair is either clipped or sliaTca 
by one of the family who leaves n few hairs on the crowji. Thegoddess 
is worshipped, afew hairs are laid before her, nnd she is oiTored wheat 
bro.od and cooked rice. ' Tliero is no other ceremony till inorringc. 
Mhitrs mniTy their girls sometimes when they nro iofnats and 
alw.ays before they come of age, and their boys sometimrs before 
thejr arc twelve and seldom after they nro twenty. They hnro 
no rules forcing them to marry thoir girls before tlioj’ como of n<»'o. 
Among them the mdgni or asking tho girl's parents to giro thoir 
daughter in mnrringo is tho snroo ns among jrartithns. About a 
week before, tho village Brrfhmaa is asked whether there is nny. 
thing iu the nemos of tho boy and girl to prevent their 
marrying. - Ho consnlfs Ins nlm.innc and says there is no 

objection, ‘o fix a lucky moTnenl for the 

marnago and for tho turmeric rubbing. Ho n^nin ennsnUa 1 ,,’b 
almanac .and tells them tlio days and gives thorn n lew grains of rice 
which ho We.«ses in tho nnino of Ganimti. Each of X r li 
pros lie Brilhiiinn a copper for his trouble For four dm-a 
tbo marriage Iho parents both of the boy and of tho girl Jiil, ’<£ 
with tmmerio powder, and bmnehesof Jive troe.s or, d3,,! S 
arc wor-shippcd aaihe tnamage pmrdinn ordevak. On tliomnC nJn 
day the boy, with k.aspcople friends and mn.sie, goes (o | he gSf ! 
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fomf linie.e on Iiorsoback atidgouerallj' on nnox. Onrcacliingflie girl's 
thegirl'slirothprorFomo other near kinsman leads the boy into the 
heme and j-eat': liim on a blanket. The girl is brought by her sister 
or some other kinswoman and .seated on the blanket beside the boy. 
The giipsts of both houses feast at the girl's where a sheep has been 
hilled in the morning. The boy is presented with a turban, a waist- 
clolli, a Eliotil(]erclolli,anda pairof shoes. He dresses in the now 
cIpI hes and t.-ikcs hi-s stand on a wooden stool near the blanket The 
girl stands on another stool facing him, and each of them holds a 
roll of bctciniit and leaves in both liands. A cloth is held between 


(hpm, the boy and girl stretch out the tips of their fingers 
till tlipy touch on either side of the cloth or below the cloth 
and the village priest from some distance, or if not one of their 
own holy men repeats marriage verses. When the last verso is 
over the giipsts lli row over, the couple's head rice mixed with the 
rice wliich the Rnihmnn .astrologer gjive the fathers at the time 
of .settling the marriage day. The cloth is pulled on one side and 
five persons hold it over tho pair’s heads. To the hems of the pair’s 
garments arc tied rice, turmeric roots, and betelnnt, and they are 
w.ile(I on tlio altar or la/ivle. Cotton thread is passed five times 
round the fingers of tliofivc cloth holders, and again four times, and 
each of the two windings is made into o string about a cubit long, 
and ilio string of five turns, with a turmeric root and a betelnut tied 
to It, IS wound round the boy’s right wrist and the string of four turns 
rotiml the girl's right wrist. Then a married man repeats his 
wife K name and unties tho knot that fastens together the hems of 
the boys and girl’s garments. Kinswomen and the bride’s and 
bridegrooms maids or braolis wave lighted lamps round the 
couple s faces- Each of tho fathers pays the Brdhman 3 d. (2 as ) 
and pres him a cocoanut, sugar, and betel. For four davs 

iroSic? n girl’s and feasts 

are held. On tho evening of the fifth comes the sada or robe 

cpremonywI.cn the boy’s father presents the girl with a robe and 
boi^.co,a necklace of black glass beads with I gold bead in Se 
centro, glass bangles, and silver toe-rings The bov arfurl . 

nnd molnsse-s. At tho girl’s thev ^ T’ butter 

bke 11,0 girl book S fXJ“ the fe.,li 
»»o. o( ope oho 0,1, s„ dm Ko”’. (J'*™ “ “Wegiri , 

dor she IS presented with u whitB j i tl‘e fifth 

twed. tL, oIIoo- ood ;„S “'t ‘I' '»»to » 

•w. 01, ,4 JSS h'^oS s 
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BISTinCTS. 


EBoDibayCaiclttcr, 


Cussis, 

Mhirs, 


Chaptoin. is slironaed in a BOW clotli Vtcl nn 

People. redpowder and betel loaves and 

of tie hems of tlie cloth. K?bodv Kl- 
ehouldcra of four near kinsmen who m they nasf ” 
a low voice. The chief monrner walks in frint r 
earthen jar and music H bo has flo means ^ 1 ^ mof^° ™ 

On the way to the mve the mrtv 1«Ifa ™o*'rocrs folKw. 

Aalb thou go. ft IS lowered into the grave and laid on S«Wk. 
The chief mourner scatters n handful of earth on the hodv, the toet 
also scatter earth, and the grave is filled. The chief nioumcr fills 
the firapot with water, sets it on his shoulder, and gets thrice 
round the grave crying aloud and striking his open mouth with tic 
palm of his right hand. At the end of the third turn he \mK 
water from the jar on the grave nnd dashes the jar to pieces on tie 
. ground. All bathe in running water, nnd go to the monmer’s house 
each carrying a ittmJ branch. At the house an earthen pot of 
cow’s mine is set on the spot where the dead hrenthod his last, tic 
mourners dip the nimb branches into the urine, sprinkle it over tlicir 
heads nnd bodies, and go to their homes. On tlvo third day n fcir 
of the deceased’s kinsmen go to the burial ground, Ihooldof mcDwcr 
carrying in his hands a winnowing fan with two pieces of cocoa-kctwl 
and somo molasses in oaoh piece. At the rest-plncc, where tic 
boarors halted, they lay a piece of cocoa-kcrnol with raolasso.s on it 
under tho five stones. The other piece is laid on the heaped graTc. 
They beat tho graro down to tho level of tho rc-st of tlie grouml, 
bathe, nnd go to tho chief mourner’s house. Tho four licarcrs 
are seated in a lino on tho bare ground in the front room cf 
the housQ, Each holds a 7iimb branch under his arm, tho chid 
monmor drops a littlo molasses into hfe month, and they go totloif 
homes. On the seventh day a bread nnd vogctnbJo cn<i(o foa't.ia 
given. Like ]tlni^tli;ts 3Xhdrs keep the dc-uth-dny, when crows aro feJ 
with rico.nnd n dish of moJnssc.'!. TJicj settle social dispntc.s oitlicr 
by ft council avpanckdyal composed of tho foroino-if mombors of tlu 
costOj under tho hereditary headman called juilil, or by « caste- 
mcoting, Casto decisions nro enforced by forbidding the Mete 
people to smoko or drink water with (ho oficnder. or bv ^ 

fine of GcUo 10s. (J?s.i.5) which is sjicnt on drink, iriulrs eomo- 
rimos send tlicir boy* to school, but they never take to now nursnih 
Thej arc a poor people. l^ureini. . 

Beggars include thirteen cla.vses with a stroncrlti nf RO-n i - 
per cent of tho Hindu population. The detSe - ^ ^ " 

~ I’i'HJIyit'frf, ^sii. 


Srcains, 
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Thin f»T TfcU«r» 
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T^alsantOsMsi or CliMrenPleasers, aroretamed as nambering 
Baisantosmb, s^ingola. They look and speak like 

KnnVis and ^do not difierfrom tkemin. food dress or 
Tbcy^are fortune-tellers and weather prophets. They 
Sdcr about tbe streets in the early morning, turn into some 
ImSand shower blessings on the chfldren always endmg with 
Bihanlosh, Bless the babies. In religion they are the same as 
SlariUlili?. keep the same fasts and feasts, and employ the ordmary 
villflce Bn-ilimans as their priests. They have a caste conned and 
sotllo social disputes at caste meetings. ^ They send their hoys to 
school till they can read and write a little. They are a steady 
class. 


Bha'ts or Tha'kurs are returned as numbering 5-14 and as found 
all over tho district. According to their tradition they were created 
from tho sweat of Shiv's brow and were driven out of heaven 
because they persisted in singing Parvati’s instead of Shiv’s 
praises. They look like MaratMs and speak ITardthi. They are 
intelligent, patient, and hospitable. They earn their living by 
repeating the songs called Mnis and Iiavita, reciting stories, and 
begging. Children of seven and over help them in their calling. 
Their houses have mud and stone walls and flat roofs, and their house 
goods consist of metal and earthen vessels. Some have cattle and a 
pony or two. Their staple food inclndes jvdri bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and they cat the flesh of goats sheep and fowls, and-drink 
liquor. The men dross like Mardthas in a loin and waistcloth, a waist- 
co.at, a scarf or turban, and a shoulderclothj and the women in tho 
Mardtha robe and bodice. They get many of their clothes by 
begging. Their customs are the same as Mardtha customs. Boys 
are girt with the sacred thread at the time of marriage. They 
are Bhaivs, worship tho usual Hindu gods as well as Dhnnai, Jandi, 
and Jogdi, and other early and village deities, and go on pilgrimage 
to Kharsuu Shiddh in Mhasvad thirty-five miles west of Pandharpnr. 
Their priests are the ordinary Mardtha Brdhmans whom they 
greatly respect. They have a caste conncil and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings. They send their boys to school till they learn to 
read and write a little and are fairly off. 


Chapter III. 
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BMls or 
Thdhirs, 


Da'saris, or Slaves, are returned as numbering eight and as found Ddsarh. 

wandering over the whole district. They are a dark tall people 
whoso homo tongue is Kanareso though they speak Marathi with others. 

They move from place to place and seldom own houses. They live 
outsidcof tho village under canvas sheds or pals andhave bnllocks and 
ponies to carry their tents and honso goods. Their staple food inclndes 
jvari bread and jvdri cooked and mixed with whey vegetables and 
spices.^ On holidays tbey oat rice and wheat cakes with flesh and fish 
and drink liquor . Tho men n-car short drawers reaching tho knee or a 
short waistcloth, a turban or headscarf, a coat, and a blanket resting 
on tbe sbonlders. Some wear a gold finger ring and silver wristlets. 

Tho women dress in a robe and bodice and bare a nnmber of gold 
and silver ornaments for tbe neck, nose, car, TOsts, and toes. They 
are a dishonest hot-tempered people and arc generally under tho 
oyo of tho iwlice. They arc beggars, musicians, and dancers, and 
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feasts. Tto rcligoua house is on the banlcs of the Goddx-ari 
and their teacher visits them once every year or two, wlien ho is 
feasted and is paid 28. (Re. 1) by each of his followers’ houses. Tlioy 
have a caste council, and send their boys to school for a short tiino. 

G-OUdblis, or Qondhal Dancers, are returned ns numbering 631 
and as found in all subdivisions. They are a set of wandering beggars 
'recruited from all castes, and are generally cbildren offered to 
goddesses in fulfilment of vows. Their sumnincs and guardians 
are the same as those of MarAthds and they look, spe.ik, cat, drink, 
and dress like hlardthds. They beg and porform at tbc bouses of 
Brdhmans and other Hindus whoso family goddesses are Ambdbdi 
Bhavani, and Durga, either before or after a marriage or on tbo 
fulfilment of a vow. The men cover their bodies with shells and go 
bsggieg with a thick lighted torch soaked in oil. They wear a 
long flowing coat smeared with oil and daub their brows with rod- 
powder and on their heads' wear cithern longllomng fiirbnn ora 
cap covered with tassels and rows of sheik They are sometimes 
accompamed by one or two men who do not cover fliem.'oIvos with 
sheJ/s but carry a onc-stnnged fiddle or (inihnie and a drum or 
or cymbals. They tie a number of brass 

S/an? ^nneo, and wave the lighted 

torch away from the honso or shop, saying, Mar evil tro nniJ n.v 

W . tppy,. m* c«t0M . A/i en^o2 

and they worship goddesses more than gods fiVirnm. 
OTdina^ Mardtha Brdhmans to whom they show groL rosnwt^ 

#|i^35S£sS=JS 

to smoking hemp flower and amnm ^ i and given 

country lifuor Yhey -""'^“5 J’omp water'’ and 

They live in houses with thatched orlile?' Mardthi. 

open spots near temples and rmndc ^ a bnts on 

and dogs. They are vegeSL 3 %^^^ Wo cattle, ponies, 
ochre cloth ronnd thei/headraiia^r«°^^’“ roll an 

waistcloth, and shoes. 'raislcoat. 

Their women muffie themselves in m S but a loinclotb, 

and wear silver bangles on their wriS’''’TW 

tempered, and greatly feared as sorcSorB. They mo Sri’ 
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Chaptolli. 

Fooplo. 

BcoaAns. 

Ooidvit. 


JangaiM. 


Btaidy beggars and a few trade in doth, mrls ni 

aro moneylenders and bankers. They are Lhw * 1 ' 
jT, tage, of ttoi, goa. ^a. 

they halt. On the fifth day after the ST®'’ 

worship the godd^s Sakdi, anS are impure ft tL 4l Th? 

TTith the sawed 

ftread before they are ten years old, andlight thesacred firoci C 
Their women are generally prostitutes and they are joined by womt 
who, have run aw^ from their husbands. lYheu one of thj womeJ 
wishes to mam chief T»rt of the ceremony is the exchange of 
necklaces by the bnde and bridegroom. After marriage the woman 
wanders with her husband. Of the childreiv some of the chU 
become prostitutes and others marry the boys bolonpug totheotder. 
When such marriages take place boys marry between sixteen and 
twentyj and girls between twelve and fourteen. Their women keep 
by themselves during their monthly sickness. They bniy the dead, 
dressing the body in an ochre doth, and burying it sitting with a 
quantity of salt, and, on the headj lei leaves if the dead was a Shaft, 
or fuJsileaves if a Yaishnav. They never mourn the dead. Their 
only funeral service is on the thirteenth a , feast to castefelloirs 
including the four corpse-bearers. They allow widow marriage 
They have 0 headman. In cases of disputes they go to AllahabM, 
Benares, Dvdrka, or other places where their people gather and settle 
the disputes according to the opinion of the majority. Those vie 
are traders send their boys to school for a short time, but as aiulo 
Gosdvis live from hand to month and are the most wretched class 
in the district. 

Jangams, or Lingtlyat Priests, are returned ns numbering 3B28 
and as found in small numbers over the whole district. Almost all 
have come north fi’om the Kdnarese counby. The men wear 
the mousteoho and top-knot but not the beard. Their home 
tongue is AfarAthi, Their houses are either of earth and 
stone, with tiled or Sat roots, or thatched huts, and they 
have copper and brass vessels, wooden stools, and bedding, and 
own cattle and ponies. They neither eat Besh nor dn'nk liquor. 
Their staple food isjvdri split pulse and vegetables. They eat from 
separote plates, which they lay on low wooden stools called adnis 
and are careful not only to eat every scrap bat to wash the plats 
and drink the washings. Their caste feasts of gram cakes cost 
about £2 (Ea 20) the hundred guests, and those of sweet mill- 
£l (Bs. 10). The men wear.a woistoloth, a waistcoat, a cloth 
round th& header aBrAhman turban, and shoes; 
wear the robe and bodice. Both men . and women i^r I • 
smaU box or shrine bung round the nock, bound round ^ ™ " 
right arm, or hid in' the folds of the headcloth. 
sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hardworking, and hosSte™ 


are traders and shopkeepers, selling both bV refm^und i' i^®^ 

They sell almonds, sugarcandy, spices coennw 

molasses, and drugs, and also beg, Thoir chief trod 

and they fast on Mondays Tuesdays and TJuwad 

as on Ekddashte or all lunar elevenths and 

-Einda holidays, ^tcr the birth of a child the 

remains impure 
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for five days. On the fifth evening they offer dongh cakes to the 
goddess Satvai. They name the child^ if a girl on the twelfth and 
if a hoy on the-thirteeuth. Either on the fifth or twelfth a ling is 
brought by a Jangam and tied round the child’s arm hnng from its 
neck, or laid under its pillow. The Jangam is feasted and sent 
away with a few coppers. Their boys’ heads are shaved for the 
first time when they are sis months or a year old. They do not 
gird their boys with the sacred -thread, and they marry their 
girh between fen and twelve and their boys between twelve 
and twenty. They rnb them, with turmeric daily for five days 
before the wedding and marry them on a lucky day fised by the 
village astrologer. Their marriage guardian is a bunch of 
mango and jambhul Syzigium jambolannra leaves, tied to a 
post in the marriage hall. Their priests aro Marathn Brnhninn.s 
who repeat marriage verses and throw rice over tho hands 
of the boy and girl. Eeasts are held for fivo days, and at 
the end the boy takes the girl with him, and visits the villogo 
Ifiirnti, and goes straight with his wife and relations to Ins 
village. After a week or ten days the girl returns toiler parents.- 
On Sanknint Day in Jannaiy the boy’s people send a presoiit of a 
robe and bodice to the girl. They allow widow marriage and bnry 
the dead. When a person dies redpowder is nibbed on his face 
and he is carried to the burying ground in a blanket hung from a 
iamed on two men’h shoulders. On the spot where the 

I me 1eef. a nnt-. fiill 


polo which 13 earned ou wo men s snomaers. un the spot where tho 
dead breathed bis last, a pot full of water is laid, and tho mourncra 

ground bring in their bands a few 
blades of grass, throw them on the pt, rub their brows with ashes 
and return to their homes. On tho third day tho whole houae is 
cowdunged, clothes are washed, and the impurity is at an end. "tLo 
i a cup of milk, and uith tLds and khsmen 

goes to the Wymg ground and pours the milk on tho gravo On 
of mourning a milk party is fold and a 
at tho close of tho yonn 

said to have come They are 

the times of the Peshwa Northern India during 

in all one hundred and' twenivS™ ^a®llics numbering 
and settled near BhSpur “Sly™ of work 

Ardhaduba, Badgujar, lira -^gdoclo, 

Gadria, Gaud, Guiar Kn™,,,.™ w Dasivants, Digva 

Katbod,Sarvativ^e,SbiBbod^knyaSl)d ^ithivnn’ 

and m. They areand look ffiaSs 

of Gnjardti and Hindi. In food they Jre ^ 

houses ^tb mud walls and flat or UM roX « 

dress hke Mardthas. Most of the women wear sSrT 

' n 125-24 ornaments, with 
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DISTRICTS. 


a jjecHace of black glass beads Tvith one or two gold buttons fastened 
to it. They sell pearls, oorals, diamonds and other precioas stones, 
and glass beads. They bay old gold and silver lace and embroidered 
' clothes, bum them, and extract, the gold and silver. Their women 
keep small haberdashery shops selling wooden and tin hoses, combs, 
glass heads of difierent sizes and colonrs, needles, thread, buttons, 
marbles, looking glosses, tops, whistles, dolls, and small brass caps 
and dishes. They worship Khandoba, Mahddev, Satvdi, Titholw, 


OoMaslitami in August, aud SMurdtro in Pebmary as fast days. 
Their priests are Kananj Brfihmana,and in their absence the ordinary 
Deshasth Brdhmana officiate at their houses. 'Women are hapuro 
for ten days after childbirth. They worship the goddess Sati ou 
the fifth day, and name the child on the twelfth. A Ict wear the 
sacred thread and generally many their girls before f 

age. At the time of marriage date leaves are tied to the ® 

and settle social dispntss at raste meetmga sy 
to school for a short time, and are a steady closa 
Kolha'tis or Domba'ris, Rope Dancera and 

returned as numherbg 161 and M fonn^^ 



SkoshwiaBSi. They aroahtiveond dark. The men wear the 
tonknot moustache, and whiskers, and a few the beard. Their homo 
sueMh is a mirtnre of Mardthi and Gajardti. They ore a wando^ 
inp tribe of tumblers and ropo dancers They are of bad character j 
the women are prostitutes, and all whon they get the chance steal 
and kidnap girls. Tboyarennder tho eye of the police. They make 
the small buffalo liom pnlleys which are used with cart ropes in 
fastening loads. Tliey also mako hide combs and gunpowder flasks. 
Their women, besides singing, dancing, and prostituting make and 
sell rag.dolla Their d^y food consists oijvdri broad, split pulse, 
and TCgotables, *wd tnay eat most kinds of animal food including 
pork, and drink liqnor. Their holiday dishes are gram cokes, the 
flesh of goats and sheep, nnd liqnor. They are a wandering people. 
Except during the rains whon they generally livo outside of 
rillagcs, they have no fixed Bcttlomcnts nnd move from village to . 
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village carrying low mat Imta’willi tliem. They keep donkoya 
and ponies whioli they nae in travelling from place to place and 
generally have a watch dog. The men dress in a pair of short 
drawers, a jacket, and a tattered turban, and sometimes a pair of 
wristlets and a gold earring. The women wear a long rich robe 
worth about £l orfl 4s. (113.10-12) and a tight-fitUiig bodice 
worth la Od. (12 a*.) and have gold silver and brass ornaments. 
On the fifth day after the birth of a child the mother is washed, tlio 
goddess Satviii is worshipped, and either wot gram or wheat is served 
to women guests and children. On the thirteenth the child is named 
by the village Brilhman. The mother keeps by hcr.'sclf for a month, 
and when the child, if it is a boy, is a year or two old its hair is 
clipped, a sheep is killed, and the casto are feasted. As the bov’s 
father has to pay the girl's father a dowry of .CIO to .£20 (Hs. 100- 
200), two families, if they can, make a doublo marriage and so 
avoid the expense. Two or three days before marriage a sliecp is 
offered to the village god and the enstearo feasted. Next day a mar- 
riage hall is built, two earthen pots are whitewmliod nnd worshipped 
and a banch of mango loaves is tied to a post in the mairm'm lml( 
called their guardian devi-drt/a or devai. Tho boy nnd girl arc rubbed 
with turmeric at their homes and bathed by kinswomen who sintr 
songs. On the marriage day the boy with kinspooplo and music 
walks to the girls and touches her brow with redpowder or 

low wooden stools facing 
^h other, and the Brdhman repeats some words and throws 
^ains of rice over their heads and tiioy are Imshand and wife. Kn 
dinner IS given, hut largo quantities of liquor arc drunk. Tho 
women dance and sing the whole night. Next day tho fathers knot 
the hems of their clothes together, and taking the hoy nnd girl on 

W village Mdruti before whoui Vhoy 

bow. They are then taken to tho bo/s house, where the hems of the 
fathers garments are untied and tho boy and girl c.al) each otlior bv 
ttar « A 1»5» feast i, beHaed ,„„lS Sel „„J 
are taken. When a girl comes of ago she is called to choose betwemi 
marnage and prostitution.. If with her parents' consent she w." he" 
Tf ilm well ^“keu care of and cnrofullv watched 

carrying the body rittinc Iho dead, 

four men. On the third^dav ° of 

a dish of rice, split pulse salt and nil aro performed, and 

the caste is feasted on wheal bread “flov 

Ambdbhavdni, Hannmdu, Khandobn Ind ^fbn°'ol \ "’Oj'ship 
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Clrnpttrm. como to tk district from tkIkkaB and are a 

People. of ffarttlia astrologers and begmts itho mader plaJin An 

KvikiaMis, ® ^ CliaTMn, Jiidhar, Md Povjtrj and families ot all tkso 
Bumameacatto^ctkrandmtermany. Thej look and speaUik 
MavdtliiU, hvo in grass lints ontside of villages, and keep cattk 
Tlioy cat llesU and dnnk liquor and tkeir staple food is mn, 
vogekblos, and pounded oMies, and tliey also eat the leavingsfrom 
Brdlunans’ leaf-plates. The men generally wear a iriute turban 
and rather a long coat, a vraistclolh, and mark their hnnvs with 
while sandal. Their women dress like hlntitha women, and. except 
glass bangles have few ornamenta They wander iromhonsoto 
lionso and village to Tillage heating a dtnm. They Ww hew to 
rend and write, foretell events by rwetring to a Hardthi calendar 
wliich they carry rolled in their tnrhans, and tell fortnnes from 
lines on tho hands. Their women remain impure for twelve 
'daTS after childbirth. On the fifth day tha goddess Satfdi is 
worsbipp^ and a feast of wheat bread and pnlseis given. On 
tho twelfth day tho child is cradled and named, and five mamed 
" women ‘aro rnbhed with tnrmcrio and redpowder and worshipped, 
Tho ffuesta aro ofterod boiled wheat or gram and go to their homes. 
Four to six months after, if the child is a boy, Ecepl some left as 
a top-knot his hair « clipped. Among Mhnto mam^e m 
• preccdod by botrotbal, the girl is prosonted with n rohe and kdi^ 

Lr brow is rubbed with redpowder, and tels am ^ 

marriage day the gaai^'an or devai, wlnoh is the » 
trees or pdndipdlvis, is tied to a post of A. sheen 

hatchet, tw'o wheat cakes, 1° . j 

is offered to tho gnordian and the caste is feasted, la 7 
girl .arc robbed with tnrmorio at their homes, and the wy ge 
horseback to the girl's, where both tha boy and girl 
'stand in bamboo baskets half fall of rice and a cnromB 
between tbom. The jBriflinian priest hands red rice to all the gnea-, 
and chants marriage verses, and at the end along with other 
throws grains cf rice over the conple's beads and the boy SO® P , 
are husband and wife. KadbadAs allow widow marriage end 
^otiso polygamy. They huty their dead, the bodv beiniT M 
from a pole earned on the shoulders of two men, o [ the third dij 
wheat bread, nee, and milt ate laid on the spot where thlSvn 
bnned. They monm the dead ten dara and feast 

the twelfth. Ikir chief deities are Ai^Sbhavini 

Shidoba. Their priests are Mardtha Brdhmans tn 
great respect. They have no headman bat 
‘which punishes all breaches of caste nila h., ® council 

to 2«. (Ee. i-l). They send their bovs te ll from Ir. 

and write a Ji4. They are » poorSs^ ‘ 
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Both boys and Cbaptei 


. . • 4-1,0 KhandoDa. isoin uujb aim 

fcm to 

girls are dovoted as Y g J j L^mot marry as she is Kbandoba s 
boys and girls into their father’s caste, but there 

bride, ydghyfe £ “SS of a Vdghya boy and a Ydghya 
is no objection to marry nrith their father’s ca^tm - 

^rl. Radicated in Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri in 

"n;srintriLf 

to dedicate a boy to Kbandoba they go to Jejun, stay 

obi^ 'to W. 

fotTio,- linva turmeric, dry cocoa-hemel, a cocoanut, some milk, 
Ss W, sugar, afloivergarland. andanoseg^, 
and a turban and sash. Then taking the Imy, the 
and Mnrlis go in procession iwth music to Khandoba s temple. A 
-the temnk the Gurav bathes and worehips the god offering him the 
KL Snd sash and 2s. to £1 (Rs.l40) in cash. Ho Ibon marks 
the boy’s brow with turmeric, throws turmeric oyer his head, fastens 
round Ws neck a deer or tiger skiu wallet hung from a black woollen 
stringand thrice throws turmeric and dry cocoa-kernel over the god, 
twice repeating the words Elkot ghe, that is 0 1 Blkottako. All who 
are present in turn throw turmeric on the god and the ceremony is 
over The Gurav is paid 10s. (Rs. 5) ns his fee and 2s. Ca. (Ks.li) 
as the price of the wallet and each of the Vdghyo and Murli guests 
is presented, with a copper. When tho parents return homo 
cooked food is offered to the house Kbandoba and a foast is held 
costing 10s. to £1 CEs,o-10) the hundred guests. Vaghyds are 
considered Khandoha’s disciples, and MardthSs and other middle and 
low caste Hindus how down to them. They baye to go to Jejuri 
once every three years. They beg loitering in tho streets ringing 
small bells in their left hand, singing, and rubbing turmeric on 
the brows of passers-by. Sometimes a Murli goes with them. If the 
Murli is clever and- goodlooking the people give, otherwiso VAghyds 
get little. Their religious, ceremonial, and social obsorvanoes are 
the same as those of Mardthds. They are a falling people. 


Chapter Ill- 
People. 
BcauAus- 
Vdghyds cttid 
Murlis, 


Mublib, literally Flutes as if instruments on which tho god may 
play, are returned as numbering thirty-one and as found over tho 
whole district. They are divided into Mardtha and Mhdr Murlis. 
The following details apply to Mardtha Murlis, They are like Mardtba 
women most of them plain and somewhat harsh-featured, many of 
them pleasant-looking, and some of them handsome. Their homo 
tongue is Mardthi and their houses are of the better sort with 
metal-and earthen vessels and cattle. They keep Vdghyds in their 
houses to dance, to take care of them, and as servants. They eat 
fish and flesh and are fond of liquor. They wear a flowing robe 
and a tigbt-fitting bodice ; they mark their brows with rod and 
turmeric powder, aud wear gold and silver oruaments. ‘ Their 
special ornament is a necklace of ^e cowry shells. They 
are clean neat and hospitable, but idle dishonest aud given to 
drink. They are prostitutes and heggars, singing and dancing 
with hells ii their ^nds. They generally go with two or three 
Taghyds who beat small drums or dafrk. The Vdghyds dance and 
■if tW Murli is handsome tho entertainment is popular. Tho Murli 
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Mvrtii, 


Umom "'“.ana mu not go tUl she is paid in silver. 

are^neraUy cMdremvliose parents hare voiTeathemlSW 
senr>c^ • 'aarried^TOmen wb leave L ImSStS 

even Ji«r oMdren sapng they have made a vow to K wl 
« wlw are warned in a dream that they shoald ho the h i£ o£ 
Mandoha nj of men Middleand low olass Hindus rcspccUnd 
liow More the tme Mnrliwho was wedded to the god ns a girl- 
they look doiro on women who leave thmr hushands and chilLn 
to play the Mnrli. Girls whose patents have vowed them to 
Blandoha are married to the god between one and twelve and 
always before they come of age. Vfhon she is tohonmrnedto 
Khandoba her parents take the girl to Jejuri some time in Chaitm 
or April-May. They bring turmeric, dry cocoa-kernel, flower 
garlands, nosegays, a robe and bodice, a sash, tnrhan, milk, curds, 
sugar, butter, boney, and flowers, and, with a Gnrav priest and a 
band of VAgbyds, Mnrlis, and musicians go to the temple. At the 
temple the girl is bathed, the godismhhedwith turmeric and the 
rest of the turmeric is rubbed on the gbl. The girl is dressed in 
the new robe and bodice, green glass bangles are pnt ronad her 
wrists, and flower marriage ornaments or mundurals ate tied to her 
brow. The god is worshipped, theturhanand aash are presents to 
him, and the Gnrav, taking in his handa a necklace or ffalho ol nmo 
cowrie shells, festens it round thegirUncii. This lacaM the 
aMa p/iodne or breaking cowrie necklace, and the Gnmv i5 W4 
Ir 6i. (Es.li) as the price of the necklaw. 
stand to the Mt of the god and the guests 
god-bridegroom and the bride crying out twice Mm jae, S i 
Elkot fake, Blkot take. Her parents give tb 6^ ™ “ 

priest IDs. (Bs. S), and each 7dghya and Morb who is pm 
receives a copper. The bride and her parents retire am at lu 
house give a feast to Morh's and Vdghyas. When a Mntli WWCS 
of age she sits by herself for four days. Then she looks tor t 
patron. When she succeeds in finding’ a patron, she calls a mecltcg 
of her brethren the Vdgbyds, and, iu their presence, the patron says 
I will GU the Marli's lap, Sichi oti mi Marin. He Vdtrhydsnsk 

lio 

(its. ^o-'ZC/a^jsxzxeo. IfthB6umia£5 (Rn k/\\ u f 

of the money goes to tho Tdghya-Murli commnn’? 1 !l 

in caste vessels^nd in feasts.^ Vith the 
a robe and bodice for herself, and bedding 
bamboo frame, puts green bangles on her wmi. Sho sots np a 
tho now clothes sits in the Immo and has ho^ in'J'rn 
or if there are no Mnriis by married women oP -PPy Afnrhs 

villago Mdrati with Marlis, ViSgbyds, end taken to tho 

with a copper and a betel packet, rotnrns homo on/^n t!od 

follows. %o lives with her patron fi/tuS d^vs 1 “,n 
afterwards, if he wishes to keep her, ho settles with h ""<1 

£1 4s. (Us. 8-12) a month. ifJlis have hoZ il„ " to 
of Bohirobn, Bhordni, Jofiba, JChandoba, and Satv/t; ?®''t!rnlly 

aro orduiarv UnrAthn lirdhmnna 'IM w Jhoir 
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fasts and feasts and settle social disputes at meetings of V%liy5s. 
lasts ana IB s . , . , ^ ^ ^ g_ jjj .0 


steady class. _ « a j: j 

Va'stldevs are returned as numbering seventy-five and as lound 

over tbe whole district. They are dark tall and regular-featured, 
they speak Marfitlii, and their houses are the some as MorAtha 
houses. They own cattle and goats and eat fish, fowls, and tho 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and deer, and they say they used to eat 
the wild hog. They dress like Marilthfc, the women wearing tho 
robe without tucking the skirt behind. The men beg dressed in a 
long crown-like hat with a brass top and suiTonnded with peacock 
feathers, a long white coat, and trousers. They dance and sing 
•while begging, playing on several musical instruments, and blowing 
a whistle. They train their boys from infancy and by fifteen they 
are expert dancers and singers. Kieir house deities are Bahiroba, 
BhaviLni, Jotiba, and Khandoba, and their priosts are ordinaiy 
Maratha Brilhmans. Their women are impure for seven days after 
childbirth. On the evening of the seventh they worship the villiigo 
Satvlii and become pure. They name their children on the twelfth 
and their marriage and death customs are the same as Mnr&tha 
customs. They allowwidow marriage, hold caste meetings, do not 
send their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Musalma'ns returned at 43,949 or 7’54 per cent of the population 
are found all over the district. They include forty-three subdivi- 
sions, seventeen of wbicb, all with a foreign element many together 
and form the mainhody of regular hluBalmdus, and twenty-six of local 
and apparently nnmixed Hindu origin form distinct communities. 
The foteign element includes strains of Arab, Abyssinian, Persian, 
Moghal, and Upper and South Indian blood. It dates from the oarly 
spread ofIsMm probably as far back as theeiglitb century after Cbrist, 
Under the Rdshtrakutas of Malkhed^ (760-973) considerable nnmbera 
of Arabs, coming as horse dealers and adventurers were persuaded 
to take service and settle in the country.* Tbe employment of 
foreign mercenaries under the Hindu chiefs seems to have become 
general, and, by tbe end of tbo thirteenth century, tbe practice of 
engaging men from the west and from tbe north was usual. Besides 
traders and solders, from tbe earh’est times (640) Arab mission- 
aries fonnd their way into tho Deccan and spread Isldm among its 
Hindu inhabitants. According to a Hindu tale, a large body of 
Momins or cotton -weavers -were converted in tbo thirteenth century 
by an Arab missionary Khwaja Syed HuseinGaisudardz, better known 
as Khw&ja Mukdi.m Uesudar^iz of Gnlburga. The conquest of the 
Deccan at tbe close of tbe thirteenth century (a.d. 1294), and, a few 
years later, Muhammad Tughlik’s attempt to make Daulatabad the 
capital of his empire brought to the Deccan large numbers of 
foreign and Upper Indian Musalmdns. Under the Bahmani (a.d. 
1347-1490) and Bijapur (A.n, 1490-1686) dynasties though few of their 


iMdlkhedtheoldEAslitrakuta capital is iu tke Nizim’s country, about ninnt,, 
miles south-east o£ SUolipur. ; ' 

> ThSna Statistical Account, Bombay Gaaettccc, 3011, 431, 434j Elliot and Dowson 
X. 24, 34, 69. ’ 
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Iiingsfiivoured its forcible sproadj Isldra steadily gained in strength 
by the zeal of Arab missionaries, and by the constant streams of 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssininns -ffho came to "West India to 
seek serrice at tho courts of the Deccan kings. The fall of Bijdpnr 
in 168G introdncod two newMusalmdn elements, one foreign the 
other local. Of tho foreign element Moghals and Upper Indians 
few traces remain as almost all have probably been drawn to 
Haidarabad 'the centre of Mogbal power. Many of the separate 
communities say that they owe their conversion to Amaugzeb/ In 
the eighteenth century, in spite of tho decline of the Musahndn 
power, conaderablo numbers of Arabs were attracted to the service 
under the Mardtha chiefs and the fall of the Musalmdn kingdom of 
Mnianr in 1799 brought some Musalmdn adventurers to tho Deccan 
during tho early years of tho present century either as merchants 
or as camp followers. Most of the mercenaries disappeared from the 
Deccan districts on the establishment of the British power in 1818. 
But tho Kdkai-s, Ridras, bcef-bntohers, Mukris, and other camp 
followers remain chiefly in Sholdpnr town and cantonment. Most 
of them have a tradition that they came to their jiresent settlements 
with General Wellesley's army in 1803, but it is probable that so 
long as the Deccan continued to bo garrisoned from Madras new- 
comers from the south settled at the different military stations and 
during tho last fifty years a small number of Bohora and Momm 
traders from Gujardt and Cntch have settled in the ShoMpur 


Except that tho men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from Sholdpnr Hindus. As a rule, the 
eommunitles of outside or of part-outside ongin are larger-boned 
and fnirer-slrinned and have sharper and more marked K^es and 
lighter eyes than the corresponding clasp of Hindus. The women 
B&w fewer tmees of foreign blood and in many c^es ^ 

distinguished from Hindu women. Except » few villagers who 
speakMardthi andHdnarese, and the fresh settlers from GejardUnd 
dutch who speak Gnjardti, and from Peim ^d Arabia, who speak 
Pereian and Arabic, the home-tongne of the mam body of the 
ShoMpur Musalmdns is Hindnstdni, spoken either correctly or witU 
1 mixture of Mardthi, Gnjardti, or Kdnarese words. Those of local 
irigin speak either Mardthi or Eindustam abroad. Of the town 
Musalmdns Bohords, Memons, mutton-butchers, and Mominslive 
n two-storeyed well built houses with stone and mortar walls and 
iled or flat roofs. These houses os a mle have a surrounding 
!onrt-yard, and several rooms furnished in European siyle and have 
I lar^ store of chinaware and of brass and copper vessels. The 
pulk of the town Slusalmdn houses are one storied and flat roofed, 
nn-ny of which have a front and back enclosure surrounded by a 
tone wall four or five feet high. The houses of the_ well-to-do 
walls nf r.nt stone and mortar, a frame of good timber and 


1 Almost all Bopatate HIndn convert classes state tlut their forefathers Tvere 
c(in\ertcd cither AurMgzeb pr by Tipn ^ hlaisur- It is probable that several 
ftf these classes are older cosvorts and ihat they trace thar convciBion to Aiiran^zoh 
or to Tipu because these arc the two best known of Musalmjln rulers, , 
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roofs lined witli cement; the 'walls are whitewashed every sktli 
month and the floor is cleaned with cowdnng every fortnight. The 
poor houses are built with rough stone and clay, and havo earth 
roofs and scanty timber. Village Hnsalmd,n houses are built in 
much the same style as poor town houses, and havo generally three 
rooms, one in front, perhaps the largest, is used as a stable for their 
cattle/ the middle one as a bed room, and the third as a .kitchen. 
Poor ^town and village Musalmdns have no taste for European 
furniture. Their house goods include low stools, bedding, carpets, 
quilts, one or two cots, boxes, and a few copper and brass vessels 
tinned both inside and outside. The well-to-do keep a woman 
servant and two men servants, and keep she-buffiiloes, cows, 
and sometimes horses. Middle class and poor families havo no 
servants hut rear cattle and goats. Except a few of the newly come 
Bohora and Meman settlors none eat wheat. The staple food of 
the majority of the Sholdpnr Musalmdus is rice, millet, poise, and 
vegetables, with chillies and tamarind. Husbandmen as a rule 
take three meals a day, breakfast about seven in the morning, 
dinner about midday while they-am in their fields, and supper on 
returning home in the evening. As a rnlo all Musalrndns take two 
meals a day, breaking their fast about ton in the morning with millet 
bread, pulse, and hot dishes and supping at eight at night. Well- 
to-do families daily eat rice, mutton or beof, vegetables, pulse, milk, 
eggs, fowls, aud fish. Almost all Deccau Musalmfins eat more 
chillies than other Musalmdns. Musalmdns us a rule uso all kinds 
of usual animal food including beef, but they escbew tbc flcsb 
of tbe bufialo and the pig. In addition to the two main meals the 
well-to-do men drink tea with broad about seven in Iho 


morning and some drink coffee at night. Poor Mnsalmdns cannot 
afford mutton or beef daily, hut almost all havo it on Bahar Id, 
Ramzan, and Sltaiehardi and other great days. In spite of the 
religious rules against intoxicating drinks Sholdpur Musalmdns 
drink both imported wines and spirits and country liquor. Of other 
stimulants and narcotics, tobacco is smoked by almost all aud 
snuff is taken by old men. Opium and hemp are smoked and drunk 
by religious mendicants and servants, and the artisan classes, almost 
all of whom are of local descent, use fermented date palm juice in 
large quantities. As a rule most men of tho Shaikh and Syed classes 
wear a headscarf or dvpeta, a long overcoat, a shirt, a waistcloth, 
and loose trousers. The Lahhays dress in the same way ns tlio 
Shaikhs orSyeds except that they wear the lungi or waistcloth instead 
of trousers. Middle class aud poor men dress in a pair of trousers 
or a waistcloth, a shirt, a coat, a Mardthatuthan, and a pair of shoes. 
Except Bohords and Momans who dress in a backless short-sleeved 
bodice with a petticoat and a pair of tronsers, all ShoMpur Musalmdn 
women wear the Mardtha robe and bodice without passing tho skirt 
of the robe back between the feet. Except the Bohords who wear 
a large cloak that covers the face and figure, they have no special 
outdoor dress, hut they wrap themselves up in a white sheet covering 
the head and the upper part of tho body to tho waist, when 
they go out of doors. Both men and women have a store of fine 
clothes for great occasions. Tlieir ornaments are tho same as tho 
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oraamontB of fclio Poona and Ahmadnagar Mnsalmdug,! Excenfc 
fho traders weavers and otLor dosses of craftsmen, the bnlk of the 
town Musalmdns oro somewLot idle, given to drink and good 
Imng, and improvident; of the villagers, the liushandman ' 
ospocially are hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. Of town 
MuBolmuns somo aro tradesmen and a good many are craftsmen. 
Iho bnlk arc soldiers, constables, messengers, and servants. Of tbe 
village Mnsalmdns, tho greater number are husbandmen and the 
rest craftsmen. Tho women add nothing to tho family income 
among traders, soldiers, messengers, constables, and servants, bnt 
among husbandmen, and weavers and other craftsmen, the women 
earn as much as tho men. Traders and some weavers and 


Lusbandmon are well-to-do, but as a class the ShoUpur Musalm&ns 
nro badly off, as they have not yet been able to make up the losses 
they haro suffered during the 1876-77 himino and many craftsmen 
hare to soil their goods to pay debts incurred, as the demand for 
thoir articles was then very slack. Sameness in faith, worship, 
manners and customs binds tho Musalmdns into one body. Except 
tho bodies of Musalmiln converts who have either never given up 
or who havo again reverted to Hindu practices all are Sunnis by faith, 
worship at tho same mosques, perform the same ceremonies and 
employ tho B,amo Icazis. Among tho local converts the Bohords who 
arc Ismdili Shids of tho Ddndi sect have a separate mosque and 
never pray in tho regular Sunni mosque. Another inegnlar sect 
aro tho Ghair Mahadis or Anti-Mnhadis who hold that the expected 
Boviour or Imam, has come in tho person of Muhatnad Mahadi who 
lived in North India daring the fifteenth century j and the Wahabis 
who would do away with tho worship of saints and with all respect 
for religious doctors. Among the special communities tho BaUar 
Knsdbs or mutton-batchers, tho Bdgbdns or frnitoTcrs, the Pinjariis 
or cotton teasers, tho Sikalgars or armourers, the Govondis or 
masons, tho Dhobis or washermen, and Pakhdhs or water-camera 
liavG BucIi strongs Hindu leaning's thfli/ they do not associate with 
other Musalrndns, almost never come to the mosques, eschew beef, 
keep Hindu feasts and openly worship and offer vows to the Hindu 
gods. Of tho regular MuBnliadns about ton per cent tench their 
ohildren to read tho Kurin. Almost all Musalmdns are careful to 


observe the circumcision of their male children, and the initiation 
or bismillah, and to have their marriage and death ceremonies 
performed by the kdiii or judge, or by the muUa or priest. Though 
as a rule they do not attend daily prayers, almost all Sholdpur 
Musalmdns attend public prayers on the Mamedn and Bakar Ids, 
and ai-e careful to give alms to the poor and to pay the ledsi his dues. 
Their religious officers ore the lidsi or judge, now chiefiy the 
marriage registrar, the khatib or preacher, the mulla or priest, tho 
mujdvar or beadle, the bdngi or caller to prayer. Under Miisalmdn 
rule the ledzi was the civil and criminal judge, but, except that he 
leads the public prayers on the days of the Ramedn and Bakar Ids, 
he is now little more than a marriage and divorce registrar,^ In 


> Details nre giron io tbe Poona and AbmadungarStstisticalAcoountB. 

V In tho tonn of Sliolipnr tho l^zi either himself attends marriages or sends liis 
deputy ndii who is paid one-cinartcr from the Ittzi’a fee, and osc-hnlf in villages 
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spite of the loss of his most important functions the ■ Icazi holds a 
high place in the Musalmdn community.^ _ The mulla pr priest who 
is a deputy of the Uzi, generally appointed by him, conducts 
mnrrin"c and’ death ceremonies at villagers’ houses and kills animals 
both for Hindus and Musalmans. The Mardthds as a rule do not 
themselves kill sheep and goats or eat the flesh of animals killed hy 
any one except by mdlOiS, The nttilld holds a free grant of land 
or is yearly paid in grain by the villagers, besides what he gets for 
conducting marriages and deaths at the villager’s, after having paid 
the Mzi three-fourths of the proceeds. Most of these mullds are 
illiterate and know only thrice to repeat bxsmiUah or In Allah’s Name 
on the loiifo before it is used in cutting the animal’s throat. For this 
as a rnlo ho is paid Jd. to lid. (}-la.){or each goat or sheep.* The 
mnjdfar or beadle is either a hereditary servant at the shrine of a saint 
employed by the descendants of tho saint or a descendant himself 
when the income of the shrino is small. He keeps the shrine clean and 
lives on tho offerings that are made to the saint. When the worshipper 
brings offerings to the shrine, the beadle burns frankincense before 
the saint’s tomb and lays the offerings at the top of the tomb. He 
then asks tho saint to give his blessing to the worshipper and divides 
the offerings into two parts, keeping one for himself and handing the 
other to tho worshipper with a pinch of frankincense ashes. The 
religious teachers of the ShoMpur Mnsalmilns are called pirjddds or 
descendants of saints. They live at Belgaum, Bijd.pnr, or Gulburga, 
and come yearly or once in two or three years to gather their dues 
from their worshippers. As a class pirjddde are lazy, unthrifty, and 
uneducated, and most of them are fond of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They livo on the produce of their quit-rent lands and funds 
raised hy contribution among their foliowora or worshippers, and do 
not preach their doctrines or make new converts. The followers or 
worshippers of tho same saint orptr love each other so well that each 
follower looks hpon his fellow-disciple as a brother or sister onlh-ng 
each other inrhhai or religions brother, or pirlhain or religious sister. 
IThcn nMusnlmdn wishes to become a disciple of a piTjdda he has to 
givo a money present or nazrdnaoi lOs.to £2 10s. (Rb. 5-25) and’a 
dinner party to his religions teacher, who enrolls the new worshipper’s 
name in his list of followers and gives him in return a paper roll of 
genealogical tables containing the names of the teacher’s ancestors. 
Tho worshippers value these tables even more than life, and, 
especially among tho lower classes they are buried with the dead 
under tho belief that tbo names mentioned in the tables may relieve 
the dead from the agonies of bell. All Musalm&ns except the 
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Under the ISSO Act Goremment hare appointed two itfris at ShoUnnr 
one for tlie caDtonment ami tuc otlicr for tbo native town and the district. The 
toOTi tdzi has an hereditary titlo and has quit-rent or Jdgir land. His ordinary feo 
varies from 5.?. to 10^, (Us.2J-5). ^ 

® Ikforo killing i 
either j ‘ ‘ “ 

and lawful lasu i>iiu VA i\i«a VU49 uu\iy ur ueasDy maii It may become' 

pure and lawful for us to oat by the truth that Allah is all-powerful and Muham- 
mud IS Lis prophet.' After repenting these uords tho knife should be passed three 
times over the animal’s throat. To separate the hc.id from the neck is considered 
wrong hut it does not make the nuimnl liarAm or unlawful. 
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t. Bohorrfs andWahabia beWo m saints or jnreaad offer them vows 

when Hoy nro sick or in difficnlty. Most oi the artisan cCea^^ 
gods and goddossos and. make vows to Mhasoba, Lvii. aS 

ynllnmnwv. Iho SholjlpurMnsalmdns make pilgrimages to BiiUnw 

Poonnj and Gulbniga and helicvo in witchcraft soothsayinR and 

ovilspinls. The chief ceremonies among the ShoJdpnrMusalmdns 

arc at birth, eircnmcision, matringo, pnbortj', and death. Town 
Juisalnidns many their boys betweon fiftcon and twenty and their 
girls hotoro they come of ago. Tillage Mnsalmdns many their 
children earlier than townsmen, and, except that they ateless expen- 
sive village Mnsalrailn marriages nro a connterpart of towtiMasal- 
mdn marriages. Except tliat many ShoMpnr Mosalmdnshavc ceased 
to perform the betrothal ceremony since the 1876-77 famine, their 
customs aro the same as thoso of Foona Musalmdns. A few send 
their hoys to school and teach thorn to read the Enrdn, About 
twenty per cent of town Musalmdns, indnding tradera and Gorem- 
.meut servants, teach their boys Mardthi and Drda and sometimes 
English. Almost all riilngo Masalmdns make their sons begin 
to work ns soon as they are eight or nina llcman and Bohora 
hoys Icaru Arabic enough to read tho Enrdn and also Gujarati 
and Urdu. On the whole, the town Musalmdns aro fairly off and 
except a few craftsmen, the village Masalmdns are poor. 

The forty-three classes of Sholdpur Masalmdns may he arranged 
into two ^nps, fonr main classes and thirteen minor classes who 
intermarry, differ little in look dress and castoms, and together form 
one body ; and twonty-sovou separate communities most of which are 
distinct in matters of marriage and have some pecaliav or irregular 
cnstoins or dress. The main body of Masalmdns who intermar^ 
and differ little in look dress or customs, besides tho four main 
classes of Syods Shaikhs hloghals and Pathans, iudude thirteen 
minor classes, of whom the IVahShis are a separate religions sect, 
tho Bedras aro traders, the Atara or porfnmers are shopkeepers, and 
Bcvon olflsseS; inoJuding Barafc^rs or firework makers^ Kafsligars 
or embroiderers, Kalaigars or tinners, Manydrs or bracelet makers, 
Enfugars or tailors, Bangrez or dyers, and Sufdrs or carpenters are 
craftsmen, and two classes Mahuwats or eleplmnt drivers and 
Sdrbdns or camel drivers aro servants. Of the twenty-six 
separate oommnnities six are of non-loool origin, of whom four 
Bolioras and Memans from Gnjardt, Labbays from the Malabar coast, 
and Mukris from Maisar are traders, and two Kdkars or Afghdns 
and Pendhdris aro dealers in ponies. Of the twenty-one separate 
communities of local origin one is a religious sect of Ghair Maliadis, 
four Bdgbdna or fruiterers, Bojgars or millet beer sellers, Tamholis 
or betel sellers, and Bhadbhnnjds or parched grain dealers are 
shopkeepers, two Bhois or fishers and Kanjars or fowlers aro animal 
dealers ; nine Bakar Eosdbs or mntton-bntebers, Odi Kasdbs or 
beef-butchers, Gavandis or masons, Momins or weavers, Pinjdris 
or cotton teasers, Patvegars or silk weavers, Kdohbhards or Kaibhards 
literally reed-fillers that is weavers, ^Sikligars or armourers, and 
Saltangars or leather dyers aro craftsmen ; one Danvoshis or wild 
beast keepers are tiger and bear- showmen ; and four Bhaiyardk or 
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cooks, Dhobis or mislicnnen, Halalkhora or sleepers, and Paklidlis 
or water-carriers arc sorvants, 

or the four leading divisions of Mnsalmdns Moghals, PatM^, 
Phaikli- and Sveds. all except Mogbals are large communities 
ivlioEC members are found throughout tho district. 

Moglials aro found in small numbers over tho -whole district 
CMtecialiv in the town of the ShoMpnr. They claim descent from 
(ho Mo'di.-il conquerors of tho Deccan in tho seventeenth century 
(Ahmadnagar 1028 and BijApur in 1686). By intermarriage, and 
probablj- because many of tbem are local converts who took tho 
name Moghal from their patron or leader, they have entirely lost 
tlicir foreign appearance. Their home-tongue is HindnstAni, and, 
like Sliaiklis and Syeds whom they are similar to in look, they speak 
hlarAtlii and Kilnarese with the local Hindus. The men add 
'vnrzn or icy to their names and tho women hiAz to theirs. The 
men share the head and wear tho beard full, and, except that they 
wear a ManAtha turban, their dress is the same as the Syed's or 
Shaikh’s. Tho women who wear the MarAtha robe and bodice add 
nothing to the family incomo and never appear in public. They 
aro constables, servants, messengers, and husbandmen, and are 
hardworking and thrifty hut badly off and in debt. They are 
Ifnnafi Sunnis and religious and marry their daughters to PathAns, 
Shaikhs, and Syeds. They teach their children to read theKurAn 
and send thorn to school but aro very poor. 
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Patlia'ns, found over tbo whole district in large numbers, aro 
said to bo tho descendants of tho Afghan mercenaries and military 
lo.adors who conquered or took service in the Deccan, or of the local 
convcrla who took Iho name of their leader. Tho men are tall, 
dark, or oliro-skinned well made and strong. They shave the head, 
wear (he board full, and dross in a turban or headscarf, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The women are well built 
and regular featured and dress in tho MarAtha robe and bodico. Tho 
men add hhin to their names. Their Lomo-tongiie is HindustAni and 
(hoy sjwnk KAnarcse and Marathi abroad. The -women do not appear 
in public, and do nothing but mind tho house. Tho town PathAns 
arc soldiers, constables, messougers, and servants, and the village 
I'ntliiiiis arc liusbaudinen. Though Imi-dworking and thrifty most 
of (hem still suffer from the effects of the 1 876-77 famine. They do 
not differ from Syods and Shaikhs or Moghals in their social and 
ndigious customs and give their daughters to and take wives from 
Ihcco threo classc.*. They arc Sunnis but aro very careless about 
s.ayi«g (heir pmyors. They send their children to school. 

Shaiklis in theory belong to three leading Knraish families, 
(be Sidikis who claim dc.'ccnt from Abn Dakar Sidik, the Fakirs 
who claim descent from Umar al FArnk, and tho AbbAsis who claim 
descent from Abkis one of the prophet’s nino uncles. In fact tho 
Iwlk of tho Shaikhs are chiolly if not enlircly of local descent. 
The men take Shaikh or Mnhammad before their names and women 
add hili or lady to theirs. ^ They^ do not differ from Syeds in 
look and like them speak Ilindustnui at home. The men shave 
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the lead or let- lie kiir grow and wear fall hoards. TJio tom 
Shaikhs wear a headscarf or dupeia or Hindu turhan, a shirt, and a 
pair of tight tronaera, and the village Shaikhs a turban, waistcoat, 
and a waistcloth. The women, who differ little in appcaranco from 
high cloas Hindn women, dress in the Mardtha robe andboilico, 
and, except the poor and viltagers, do not appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean iind neat in their 
habits. The men oin husbandmen, soldiers, constables, uicsscngcrs, 
and Borvants, and are hardworking and thrifty. They nrc Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school and are religions and careful to repeat their 
prayers. They respect the kazi and employ him to conduct and 
register their mamagea They have no special organisation and 
m<aiTr eithei- among themselves or with any of the leading ^usaMns. 


sohools. 

Syeds, or Bldeis, are said to hare settled in the district from the 
be<rinning of IfusaMn rule in the Deccaa Their homo-tongno is 
Hindustani but they speak both Mardthi and Kiinaroso fluently. As 
a rale Syeds are larger-boned and better featured than the Iwal 
Musalmdns, and their women are fair and delicate featured. Thoy 
men share the head and wear the beard and dress ma headscarf 
or dupeia, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an orercoat hanging to t)w 
knees, a waistcloth, or a pair of loose trousers. The women wear 
the ffiiidn robe and bodice, and neither appear in public nor add 
to the family income. As a class they are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworkin Jand thrifty. They are landholders, ro igions tcacliors. 
Sirs Shies, and servaibi. They are fond of case. They 
are Suiinis of the Hanafi school, end are religious cwM to sny 
ii. • Thflv resnect and obey the kazi and beep no iuniin 

them P^ye ®y ^oLeejal organisation and except that tlicy 
customs. They naTOnos^i 6 to wires the 

the Kurdn and Mardtbi books. 

'Pr^nlve classes who are separate in name only and matry with tlio 
four'ganoral divisions and with each other form part of the mam 
body of ShoMpur ifasnlmiins. 

AtaTs or Perfumers, oil -local converts, are found in sr 
nambera in ShoWnnr and other towns and large rillagos.; They 
middle-sized, dark, and well built, and speak Hindustani at hom- 
Md Jlordthi^ or Haaarese abroad. Except tliat tboy somelimrs 
wear the waistcloth instead of trousers, tSo men dress in the same 
way as Pathlins or Moghals. The women appear in public and help 
the men in tbeir work. Tboy sit at the shop wJion the men are 
•away. They are clean, neat, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. Atars 
are dealers in scented oils and powders, but they lost greatlydnring 
tlio 1876-77 fnmino- and many have since abandoned tbeir 
craft and taken to c-im tbeir living as consfciWcs and messongors. 
They are Snnm's of the Hanafi school and tbeir customs differ little 
• from those of regular Musalw^as. Thor aro religions, obey and 
respect thoiiuJi!. a“d marry with thorogulorilusalmSns. They teach 
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tLeir chiWreu to read tlie Kurdn aad send tteir toys to local 

BaxilteaTS, or Firework Makers, a fass of local converts are 

T i fl^n^loUnurtown. They rank themselves with vSbarklis and their 

Of middl. MgM, 

dark or dive-skinned, they are clean, neat, and hardworking. Ih 
men dress in a tnrban, a shirt, a waistcoat, a pair of tronsers, and 
Sees, and the women in a Mardtha robe and bodice. The women 
appear in public and help the men in their work besides minding the 
house Barutgars are drework makers and their trade is bnsk in the 
fair season especially at Bimli and during the marnage time, ihe 
Sliabebardt holidays also bring them a good deal of work, ihey 
work to order, and a few among them are constables, messengers, 
and servants. Their social and religious customs are the same as 
those of other regular Musalmdns. They belong to the Hanafi 
sect of Sunnis and are careful to say their prayers. They marry 
among ordinary Musalmdns and have no separate community. They 
do not send their children to school and are a falling class. 

Bedras, immigrants from Maisnr, are found in small numbers in 
tlio town and cantonment of Sholdpur, They are converts from the 
gi-eat Bedaru tribe of hunters and husbandmen and were converted 
by and were' in the service of Haidar Mi, and are said to have 
come to Sholdpur in 1803 with Colonel Wellesley’s army. They 
speak Hindustdni at home and Mardthi or Kdnarese abroad. They 
. are tall, middle-sized, well made, and fair. The men shave the head, 
wear tho beard full, and dress in a beadsoarf, a long loose-sleeved 
sbirt, a waistcoat, and loose trousers. Tbe women dress in tbe 
Mardtha robe and bodice and do no work except minding the 
house. They are traders and servants and being sober, bardworking, 
and thrifty are well-to-do. They rank with the Pathdns and marry 
with both Shaikhs and Pathdns. They are religions and difier 
little from other Mnaalmdns in customs. They teach their children 
to read tho Kurdn and send their sons to the local vernacular schools. 
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Eafsbgars, or Shoemakers, are local converts found in small Kafdigars. 
numbers in tho town and cantonment of Sholdpur only. Tho 
men are wheat-coloured and middle-sized and shave their head bat 
wear tho board full. Tho Kafshgar’s home-tongue is Hindustdni 
but they speak Mardtlii or Kdnarese abroad, and, except that the 
men sometimes wear trousers, their ordinary dress does not differ 
from that of Mardtha Knnbis. Their women appear in puhlio and 
mind tho house. Kafshgars are makers of the embroidered red 
or yellow broadcloth shoes which are generally worn by Mnsalmdn 
married women for ono or two years after marriage. Since the 
1870-77 famine^ many shoemakers havo left ‘their trade for 
Government sorvico as constables and messengers, Kafshgars many 
with tho lower classes of Musalmdns and do not form a separate 
community. They a^o Sunnis of tho Hanafi school, and obey the kdzi 
but are not careful to say their prayers. Their social and religious 
cnsloms are tho same as those of regular Musalmdns. They do not 
send their children to school and are a decaying class. 
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Jteaiuiia-s, they are amilar to Kafsligars and thw cStamJaSS 

help tkL in 


Satdijan, 


iFttMmtt. 


Mtttiiyirs. 


Rafugan, 


Eangra, 


copper and brass resselsand ato cbicfly 

Triiopayttem 8s. toiol 

(Ks. 4-5) the hundred vessels. A fen are constables and mcssen<Ter 3 
and some are servants. They belong to tho Hanafi sect of Siinnis 
and have no special organisation. They ate religious and careful 
to say their prayers and send their hoya to school. 

Hsiha'wats, or Elephant Drivers, the descendants of local con- 
■verts, are found in the cantonment of Sholdpur. In lock, speech, 
dress, character, and enstoms tbojr resemble rcgnlar hlnBalmit ns, 
Since they have found their services in less demand than before 
the British rale, th^ have become husbandmen, messengers, and 
servants. They are religious and send their hoys to school and 
teach them to read the KnrSn. They are fairly off. 

Ma.uya'rs, or Bangle Sellers, the descendants of local conrorfs, 
ato ionnd in small numibera in towns. They resemble other rcgnlar 
Mnsalmdns in speech, look, dress, and character, and are neat, clean, 
hardworking, and thri%. Their women do not appear in public, 
bnt, besides minding the bonso, help the men in their calling. The 
Wanydrs sell glass and wax bangles and deal in hardware. They hny 
tlieir ttrSclcs wholsaalo froni tUolocsl Hindu irud&TS imd Bbhordsuud 
sell them retail They are leli^ons and their social and religions 
. customs are thesameasthoseotregolarhlusalmdna. -They donot 
send their boys to school or take to now pnrsmts. Their calling is 
well paid and they are fairly ofi. , ^ 

Eifagars, or Darners, descendants of ocal inverts, are found la 
small numbers in the town and cantonment of Sholdpnr. _ oy ra ' 

themselves with Shaikhs and ai^ “ a 

dress, and chanicter. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi s bool nnd 
are careful to say tteir prayers and obey and reject their A . 
Their social and religions onstoms are the same as Bhaish 
Besides damers many are soldiers, constables, and servonts. Tneugo 
hardworking and thrifty as a class they are badly off. They do not 
send their boys to school and are poor, 

Eangrez, or Dyera, descendants of local converts, are fouiuliji 
towns only. They are middle-sized, strong and well built nnd their 
women are fair and regular featured. Their home-tongoo is 
HindusMni and they are neat, clean, and hardworking. In look and 
dress they resemble regular MusalPifins and tbeir women appearin 
public and help in preparing colours besides minding the house. They 
dye robes, turbans, scarfs, and constablo’s trousers. Tiicir calling 
m well paid and their trade is brisk in'tbo fair weather especially 
during tbe marriage months and the Dmi/t nnd Shimga holidiy's, 
Hey belong to tho Hanafi Sunni sect but aroTcrycai^ess in saying 
their prayers. They have no soparato organisation and their 
social nnd religious customs do not differ from those of regular 
JTusalmdns. They do not send their boys to school or take to now 
pursuits. But their, calling is well paid and they aro fairly off. 
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Sa'rba'nS, or Camel Drivers, are descendants of local converts of 
tlie Hindu class of the same name and are found in the town of 
Sholdpur. They are dark, middle-sized, regular featured and 
strong, and their home-tongue is Eindnstdni. Both men and women 
dress like Manilas. Their women appear in public, and, except 
that they mind the house, do not help the men in their work. 
Both men and women are clean and neat in their habits, but, though 
hardworking ajud thrifty, they are seldom well-to-do. Under the 
British Government the demand for their services has fallen, and 
many have taken to new pursuits. Some are constables and a few 
are messengers and servants. They are religions and belong to the 
Hanafi sect or Sunnis. They teach their children to read the 
KnriLn and do not differ from regnlar Ifusalmans in religions or 
social customs. They are a poor class. None of them have risen 
to any high position under the British. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, descendants of local converts from the 
SuMt caste, are found in the town and cantonment of ShoMpnr, 
In look and speech they resemble regular Musalm^ns, and, except 
that they do not wear the trousers and that their clothes are dirty, 
their ordinary dress does not differ from the Shaikh or Pathdn 
dress. The women dress in the Mariltha robe and bodice, appear in 
pubhc, and do nothing but mind the house. They are carpenters and 
earn £I 4s. to £3 (Rs. 12-80) a month. They are Sunnis of the Hanaff 
school but are careless of fulfilling their religious duties. They practise 
all the regular Musalman observances and have no special community 
rules for themselvea They do not send tbeir boys to school. They 
are hardworking and well paid bub they are given to drinkiug 
country liquor and are badly off. 

There are two or three Wahibi preachers in the town of Bhol&pnr 
who try to persuade the people to join their sect. The movement 
has not met with the support of the learned or rich and has made 
little progress. Their converts are chiefly from Mnkris, Pendh&ris, 
and a few hetel-sellers, all of them ignorant and illiterate. Still 
these converts have received tbeir doctrines with great care and 
readiness and have begun to attend regularly five times a day in the 
mosques for prayers. 

Of the twenty-six separate communities, the four of non-local 
ongin are ; 

Sobora B mostly immigrants from Gnjardt are found in small 
numbers m the town of Sholfipur. They are partly of Hindu and 
part y of Arab and Persian origin, and are said to have come from 
^ujarftt to bholdpur about forty years ago. Their home-tongue is 
Gujarati and tlmy spe^ HindnsUlni abroad. They are thin tall and 
fmr, tne men simve the head and wear full'beards and dress in a 
imte turban, a long white Gujardt ffindn coat, a shirt, falling below 
the knee, and a pair of loose trousers of white or striped cotton. 
The women, who are delicate fair-skinned and regnlar featured 
dress in a coloured cotton or silk petticoat, a baoHess short-sleeved 
bodice, and a coloured cotton headscarf. "When they go out of 
doors they throw a d.ark cloak over their head which covers the 
body to the ankles, with gauze openings for the eyes. Both men 
and women are clean and neat in their habits and have a large store 
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Malla Meb s d^nty at SboUpoi, and cofcls the S priest'a 
dues which vary from 2«. (Be.!) to the fifth of each matfa Lmc. 
iiiey hare a separate mosqne where they preach mthBat the help 
of any pnest, Though they do not assoaete with orffinary 
Mnsalmitns there is no great difference in their customs and 
ohsorvances. Their chief pecaliarity is that ther month heims 


OitUaidts. 


Mnt. 


those of the Sunnis. They send thar chiidrento orSinaiy Midla 
schools where they learn to read the Bnifin, and teach themGajiiriti 
at hone. They are a rising class. 

Ga'ikasa'bs, or Beef-bntcherSj descendants of local concerts; are 
found in small numbers in the Sholdpnr cantonment. They say 
tboir forefathers were converted hyTipa Snltan (1788 • 1799) and' 
came to Sholdpnr with General Wellesley’s camp. Their home- 
tongueia Hindnstdni, Except that they wear the heard fall, in look 
and dress beef-fantchers resemble mutton-butchers. The women 
dress in a robe and bodice, appear in pnhlio, and help in sellmg 
beef. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in their habita 
They kill both cows and buffaloes buying cows atfilto £I Ida 
(Es. 10-15)eachandbuff8loes8tl0s.to£l (Es. 5-10). Theyhare 
fixed shops and sell beef to jtlnsalmdns and Christians, and bui&le 
fiesh to a few Christians and Mnsalmdns and to hlhdrs, Bhangis, 
Mdngs, and other iow-caste Hindus. They sell cow beef at 1 Jd. to 
Sd. apound and bafFalo beet at Sd.toljd. la.) a pound. 

Thof Bell tbo bides to the local CbimbbArs. They nra lnudirorking 
but extremely fond of date palm jaioo, and am seldom Well-to-do, 
They hare no separate organisation and tbeir customs are the same 
as those of ordmaiy MusalmSns, They beloag to the Hanafi school 
of Sunnis in name only as they are said to be very careless in repeat- 
ing their prayers. They an illiterate themselves, and do not send 
their children to sohool, and are a poor class. 

arehma'lis,’ properly Momhw or Belieyera, immigrants from 
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Catct have two bouses in ShoWpur town. They are chiefly descended 
from converts of the Catch Lohdna caste and are saad to have 
come to ShoWpur from Bombay within the last sixty years. 
Their home-tongne is a mixture of Cntchi and Hinduatam and t^y 
speak Hindustdni abroad. They are tall, fair, and well made, ihe 
men shave the head and wear the beard full They dress in a 

headscarf, a long overcoat, a waistcoat, a long shirt falling to the 

knees, .and a pair of loose trousers. Their women are delicate, fair, 
nnd regular featured, and dress in a headscarf, a long silken shirt 
falling to the ankles, and a pair of loose silk trousers. They seldom 
wear the bodice. They do not appear in public, and mind the 
house only. As a class they are clean, neat, and hardworking and 
deal in English cloth, furniture, and other Europe articles. _ They 
marry among themselves only, and form a distinct community but- 
have no separate class organisation and no headman. They respect 
nnd obey the lidzi of the ordinary Mnsalmans and associate with 
them in every respect They are Sunnis of the Sanafi school and 
are careful to say their prayers. They teach their children to 
rend the Kurin. Many men learn to read and write Mardthi, hut 
none of them knows English, but as a class they are hardworking 
and thrifty and as their calling is well paid they are a well-to-do 
and rising class. 

KCukris said to mean Deniers, are found in small numbers over 
the whole district. They are immigrants from Maisur and are said 
to be descendants of Hindus of tbe Laman tribe who 


by Tipu SultAn (1785 - 1799). They call themselves Patdns or people 
from Seringapatam and seem to have got the name hlukris or Deniers 
for their proverbial dishonesty.^ They say they came to ShoMpnr 
with General AVellesley’s army in 1803.^ Their home-tongne is 
Eindustdni. They are tall, dark, strong, and regular featured. 
The men wear full beards and dress in a loosely tied particoloured 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers or a 
waistcloth. The women who are tall like the men but fairer and 
tbinner, except that the old women among them wear a Maratba 
robe and bodice, dress in a headscarf, a bodice, and a striped cotton 
petticoat ; they are clean and neat, appear in public and mind the 
house only. The men have no taste for showy furniture and deal 
in corn, sugar, molasses, and other groceries, which they buy whole- 
sale and_ sell retail. They are proverbial cheats, and being 
hardwovHug and thrifty -are well-to-do. They form a separate 
community with a headman called chaudliuri generally chosen 
by the caste^ people from among the ricber- families. Tbe 
cliaudkari punisbes breaches of social rules with fines and caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and respect and obey 
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* Bcgarding the ongin of tlicso peoplo tire story is told that a scrrant of Tina 
Saltan bought a quarter or man of com from a Mukri and found 10 lbs. (5 sliers) 
less on weighing it at home. Ho hronght the fact to the notice of the SulUn who 
sent for the com de.alcr and demanded an explanation. The Mnkri denied tiia 
fact and made the full weight in the presence of the king who had twice weighed 
the com before and had found it short. The king wm emhanassed and had not^s 
to say against the man, and gave him the name Denier. “ 

- These and other classes probably came with Gepend Monro in 1818 not in 1803. 
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The twonty aeoaroto comtnnnififto 


h^\ Kunbis m foimd in laige numbers k towns and w” 

yillnges. In a^h and iookthej resemble ordinary MnsaJmdns. ail, 

except that they do not wear trousers, their daily dress is the 
aamo ns the regalar Mnsalmfin dress, The women wear the Maratha 
robe and a bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their 
calling. Aa n class Bdghlns are dirty, but toidworking, honest, 
orderly, and thrifty, and are fruit nnd vegetable aebera Aiew among 
them nro well-to-do but many of them are in debt. They nominally 
bolong* to the EanaS aect of Sunnis but practically are Hindus 
worshiping regular fiinda gods, keeping the Hindu fasts and 
feasts, and eschewing beef. They many among themselres and 
form a separate community with a headman chosen firom among 
their richest jEamilies. The head with the consent of the majority or 
the castemen pnnishes breaches of social roles with does which 
generally take the form of caste feasts. They do not send their 
children to school or take to new pnrsnits, and are a falling clasa 

Aafar Jfairfls. Dakar KasaTlS, or Mutton-batchers, descended from converts of 
tho Lad Kasdb caste, are found in large numbers all over the district. 
They trace their conversion partly to Aniangzeb and partly to Tipu 
Sultdn of Miusnr, They are said to have come to Sholipnr with 
the army of General Wellesley, hub are more likely to have come 
with General Munro in 1818. They have two suhtasions Eimto 
or blnnkot-wearera and Kanndfis or qmlt-wearets. ^^3 “ 
tho Hecenn and Homdtak workas butchers only f ™ • 

aro found only in the Nizdm’s country and are 
or boiled mutton sellers. The ShoMpnr KdmlSs speak Hindnstfini 
at home and Marathi or Kdnarese abroad, The men shave the 
nnd either shave the heard or wear it short A few wear goia 
earrings, a little larger than rromea'a earrings, and dress m a 
turban, a waistcoat, a wuistoloth, or a pair of tight treusere. The 
women wear the Jlfantthn robe and bodice, appear in public, and 
help in selling matton. Both men and women are dirty and nntidy, 
but hardworking and thrifty. They hare fixed shops and never 
hawk fiesh about the streets. As a class they are orderly, honest, 
and well-to-do. Hzoept that they ask the Mti to register their 
marriages or employ him at their deaths, they never perform any 
Masalmdn rites or associate with other Mnsalmlus. They keep all 
Hinda fasts and feasts, hold beef-butchers in contempt, and eschew 
beef. Their names are the same as Hindu names and they form a 
separate community under their headman or pdtil who settles social 
disputes with tho consent of the majority of the caste. _ They do not 
Bend their boys to school or take to new pursuits, bVo in comfort 
and lay by. 

Bbadbbvmj'a's, or Grain Parchers, are feund in small numbers in 
all towns and hwge villages. They are dork, strong, and wolf built 
aPd, except that they wear the beard, in look speech and dress they 
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tesemblo Upper Indians or PardeaWs. 

robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in parching grain. As 
TclaL they a^ dhTy and untidy but orderly and 
Though many of them are thrifty, as a oIms Bhadbhumas hvo from 
hand to month. They are Sunnis of the Hanad school seldom 
say their prayers, and tbeir customs are a mixture of Hindu and 
Mnsalrndn rites. They marry only among themselyes and have 
a well organised union under their headman who is chosen from 
among the richest families. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks caste rules. They differ from ordinary Musalmdns in 
eschewing beef, keeping Hindu feasts, and offering vows to Hindu 
gods. They respect and obey the kdzi whom they employ to 
register their marriages and sometimes to settle their caste disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 
Besides as grain parchers they earn their living oS servants and 
labourers and are a poor class, 

Bojgars, or Boj or Millet Beer Sellers, local converts of the Bhoi 
caste, are scattered in small numbers over the district. 'They speak 
Eindustdui at home and Mardthi or X.dnarcse abroad. They aro 
dark spare tall and rough featured, shave the head, and wear tho 
beard full. The men dress in a Mardtha turban, a shirt, a coat, 
and a waistoloth, and the women in the Mardtha robe and bodice. 
The women appear in public, but mind the house only. As a class 
Bojgars are clean and neat in their habits but are given to smoko 
hemp flower and drink lic^uor and sell millet beer at their fixed 
shops. Besides at liquor shops the men and women work as 
labourers. Some among the men are fishers and palanquin bearers. 
They are careless of the future, spend what they daily earn, and 
are poorly clad and generally in debt. They are Sunnis of tho Hanafi 
sect and though careless in saying their prayers they obey and respect 
the idzi and employ him to register their marriages. They marry 
among themselves and form a distinct community under a headman 
chosen from among the oldest and richest families. They have a 
caste council. They are unlettered themselves and do not send their 
boys to school or take to new pursuits. 

Bhois, or Fishers and Palanquin Bearers, descended from local 
converts of the Hindu tribe of the same name, are found over the 
whole district. They speak ELindnstdni among themselves and 
Mardthi or Eanarese with others. The men are dark, middle-sized, 
and well made, shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
Maratha turban, a waistcoat, and a waistoloth. The women are 
fairer than the men, wear the Maratha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public but do not add to the family income. As a class Bhois 
are dirty and untidy. The men are palanquin bearers but except on 
marriage occasions among the Muaalm&ns tbe demand fop their ser- 
ricea has ceased since the time of the opening of roads and railways. 
As a class they are badly off. Some among them have become millet 
beer sellers, fishers, constables, messengers, and servants. They 
are hardworHng hut given to drink. They marry among themselves 
or with Bojgars and form a separate community. They have strong 
Hindu leanings, eschew beef, and keep Hindu festivals. Though 
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SnnnH of the Hamfi school In name, they seldom pray or xeen 
Masahndn customs. They obey and respect the iJJi eJ 
him to re^ster their marriages. They do not send their hoyj 
school or take to new pnrsnits. ' ^ 

BliatyaJra'S, or Cooks, probably descended from local conrerts 
wo found in small numbers over the whole district. They speak 
anduBtdm with themselves and Kdnarese or Marathi abro^. In 
look and dress they do not differ from ordinaiy Musalmdns. The 
women dress in the robe and bodice, appear in public, and help the 
men in their work. As a class Bhatydris are dirty and untidy in 
their habits and are boarding-bonsekeepera. They have fixed 
hoaiding houses which are scarcely supplied with any furniture 
except mats and are often dirty. Their customers are chiefly 
travellers and poor houseless labourers and the men are often 
employed to cook Mnsalmdn dinnerparties. They make Is. to 4s. 
(Rs. i-S) a day and their women manage the boarding honse. 
Though hardworking and earning much they waste their money in 
drink and are poor. They marry among themselves and form a 
distinct body under a headman chosen from among their richer 
families. Though they call themselves Snnnis of the Hanafi school 
they seldom say thmr prayers. They do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, and none of them have risen to any 
high position. 

Dhobis, or Washermen, converts from the Hindu caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers over tbe whole district. In look 
speech and dress ftey resemble ordinary Musolmfins and tbeir socid 
and religious customs are the same as Mnsalmfin customs. Them 
women appear in public and help tbe men in washing clothea As 
a class Dhobis are clean and neat, hardworking, sober, and thnfty. 
The men make 12s. to £1 ICs. (Bs. 6- 18) a montbbut many are men 
to drinking date-palm juice and are seldom well-to-do. They have 
a headman and a caste council and marry among themselves only. 
They ore Sunnis of the Hanafi sect but they never say thw prayers 
and Lave strong Hindu leanings, eschewing beef and keepmg andu 
feasts and making vows to Hindu gods. They do not send then: 
boys to school or take to new pursuits, and are a foiling class. 

QavandiB, or KadiSs, local converts of the caste of the same 
name, are found in small numbers in towns and large viUagea They 
spook Hindustfini at home and ITardthi abroad. They are strong 
dark and well mode. The men shave the head but wear the beard 
and dress in a Marfitho turban, a waistcoat, and a waistclotb. Tbe 
women who are gen^lly of middle height and fairer than the men 
wear a robe and bodice and appear in public but do not work except 
minding the house. Both men and women are dirty and untidy but 
hardworking. They are stone masons and bricklayers and are paid 
6d. to Is. (■4* 8 (M.) a day. They many among themselves, form a 
separate community and have a caste council of eiders who punish 
wrong-doers with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
They soy they are Snnnis of the Hanafi school but have strong 
Hindu leanings, mahng vows to Hindu mds, eschewing beef, and 
keeping Hindu festivals. They do not send tbeir childi-en to school 

and are a falling class. • ' 
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Sstrir The founder of their sect was ^ 

son of Svedkhdn of Jannpnr who was bornin 1443(84/n.). Ho 
Wan to preachat the age of forty as a saint or lonli and drew 
ToSndhimanninberof foUowers both at Mecca ^ J^PPT* 
In 1497 he openly called himself the looked-for Mahadi and h s 
pnblio career was marked by a number of miracles. After his 
death in 1504 from fever his son with a few followers came to the 
Deccan, and in 1520, Burhdn Nizamshah of Abmadnagar became a 
staunch believer in the sect Mahadi. Even now their largest number 
of Ghair Mahadis are found in Abmadnagar. Their converts 
were chiefly low and ignorant Musalrndns. Though free to profess 
their opinions toe Ghair Mahadis still practise caution or tokiydh, and 
most of toptn are anxious to pass as orthodox Mnsalmnns. They 
speak Hindustdni, and, except that they hold that Muhammad 
Mahadi is the last Imdm or expected Saviour and that they do not 
repent for their sins or pray for the souls of the dead, they do not 
differ from regular Musalmdns in look dress or customs. They 
many among themselves and bve in circles or dairas governed by 
rules of their own. Both men and women are clean, neat, honest, 
hardworking, orderly, and thrifty. The women dress in a Mardtha 
robe and bodice and do not work beyond minding the house. The 
men dress like regular MusalmtinB and are constables, messengers, 
andservante. They take to new pursuits and are fairly off. They 
teach their boys to read the K.ur5n and send them to school. They 
are a steady class. 
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Halalkliors, or Sweepers, perhaps descended from local converts 
of toe Bhangi caste, are found inconsiderable numbers in Bholdpur. 
Except that they are nightsoil-men they do not differ from other 
Musalmdns in look dress and social and religious customs. The 
women work as much as the men. As a class they are dirty and 
untidy in their habits, hordworking hut given to drinking date-palm 
mice. They have a separate caste council and a headman called pdtil. 
They are Sunnis of toe Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings. They employ the Mzi at their marriages and deaths 
and attend mosque only on the Bakar Ids and the Bamzdn days. 
They do not associate with other Mnsalmdns who look down on them. 
They are considered impure, and are not allowed to read or even to 
touch toe 'Kurd.n. They worship Hindu gods and keep Hindu 
feasts. They do not send .their children to school and are a low 
and poor class. 

Haidars, or Poulterers, probably descended frcm local converts 
of the .V^adar or Pdrdhi tribes, are found in small numbers over the 
whole district. Their home-tongue is Hindustoni and all are tall 
dark and torn. The men wear the heard and dress in a waistclobh 
a waistcoat, and a Mardtha turhan. The women wear the MarAtha 
robe and bodice, appear in public, and help in rearing and sbllinff 
poultry. As a class KaniAra are dirty and untidy in their habits' rear 
and sell poultry, and make hemp ropes and coir. Though hardwork- 
ing and thrifty in managing the house both men and women are 
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People. “? Sunnis of the Hanafi school and ask the Uei 

Mcsiutivs. n “f UTO Hindus in religion, worshipping 

• * oil Uindu gods and goddesses and keeping the regdar Hindu fasts 
ond feasts. They form a separate community under their Wfl 
or chaudhan who settles social disputes and punishes breaches of 
Booinl rules with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. 
Tlioy marry among themselves only and do not' send their boys to 
school hot live from hand to month. 


ihmini. 




Jlomins, or'W cavers, probablylocalcanveTlBof the Koshti or SdJi 
class, nrc found in largo numbers over tbe whole district. They are 
said to havo boon converted in the fourteenth century by an hrab'io 
preacher Pir Syed Hnsein Gaisndardz or Kb&v Bunda Nawda who 
died in 1408 (825 s.) at Gnlbargo. The descendants of this saint or 
jn'r still Laid the position of religious teachers or pityddds to the 
GhoUpnr kfotnins who call themselves the ptrfddds' disciples or 
murids and pay thorn a yearly tribute. Except that they wear the 
beard and apmik Hindnstiini at home, in look dress and spehch they 
resemble tho Hindu weavers, and their women appear in pnbb'o and 
help in weaving. Both men and women as a rule are dirty and 
untidy, bnthonest, orderly, and hardworking. They are weavers and 
use hmglish yam ns it is cleaner and finer than local hand-made yam. 
Tho woll'to-do among them employ servants to work under them. 
They sell their goods to cloth merchants in Sholfipur or go hawking 
them from place to place. Except during the rains their work is 
constant. Their goods are in great demand especially during the 
marriago seasons from January to June. They work both day and 
night with short intervals for food and test. Owing to the reduced 
condition of the Sholfipur people in oonsequenoB of the 1876-77 
famine, Momins’ goods are not in so much demand tm they onw were, 
and thoughhardworkingthey are given to datepalm juicedrinkingand 
nro badly off. The womon work as much as the men and mind the 
house. They many among themselves and form a separate body 
under their headman or eJiaiiddari who is chosen from among their 
rich and well-to-do families, and punishes breaches of social rules 
with fines which generally fake the form of caste feasts. They am 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect and though seldom careful to say their 
prayers, they obey the Mzt and pemrm all the leading Mosalndn 
ceremonies. They pay great respect to the Gnlbarga saint by whom 
their forefathers were converted to Isl^m and to his descendants. 
They pay them yearly dues and bnw a roll of written paper contain- 
ing the pedigree of the saint with their dead under the belief that 
the angels of death Mnnkir andHakir will cease to tease the spirit 
of the dead when they see the paper. A few among them teach 
their boys to read the Hurdn and send their boys to school. Two 
-hfomins are employed as English elerks and one rich Momin is a 
hfunioipal Commissioner at Shol^pnr. 

Pal:halisorWaterOarrier8,prol>ablydescendcdfrom local converts 
from the Hindu caste of the same name, are found in small nnmhers 
in towns only. Except that they wear a heavy gold earring, the 
Pakhfilis do not differ from ordinaryirnsalmins in dress, look, speech ^ 
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nnd customs. Tho women appear in pnblic, mind the honse, and 
help the men in their work. As a mle PakhJllis are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and orderly. They are water-suppliers and carry 
water in leather hags on their bullocks’ back. They are employed 
by Pdrsis, Alnsalmtins, and Europeans, but their calling is poorly 
paid and many of the men are given to intoxicating drinks and 
drugs. They marry among themselves only, and have a separate 
caste council and headman who settles social disputes with the 
consent of the majority of the castemen, and punishes breaches 
of social rules with fines which generally take the form of caste 
feasts. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and have strong Hindu 
leanings, worshipping Hindu gods, keeping Hindu feasts and fasts, 
and eschewing beef. They do not send their boys to school. 

Fendlia'ris, found in small nnmbers in the Sholdpur cantonment, 
are descended from converts from mixed Hindu classes, who, before 
the establishment of British supremacy in India were a dread 
and plague to the country. They have a mixture of local and Upper 
Indian blcod, and speak a mixture of rough Hindustdni Mdlvi and 
Marjithi. As a class they are tall, dark, strong, and well made. The 
men either shave the head or cut the head hair close, wear the 
hoard full, and dress in a dirty and untidy turban, a shirt, a waist- 
coat, and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women who 
aro rather fairer than the men, wear a dirty Mardtha robe and 
bodice, appear in public, and add to the family income by selling 
fuel, grass, eggs, and fowls. Though hardworking they are neither 
sober nor honest. The men keep ponies and work as servants and 
labourers. They marry among themselyes, and have a separate caste 
council and a headman OTjamdddr who settles their social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. They eschew beef and worship Yallamma. 
In reh'gion they say they aro Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and their 
customs aro tho same as ordinary Musalmdn customs. Of late some 
among them have begun to attend the mosque and to leave 
worshipping Hindu gods. They do not send their boys to school or 
tako to new pursuits. 

_ Panjnigars, or Sizers, descended from local converts, are found 
in small numbers in towns only. They speak Hindnstdni among 
themselves and Mardthi or H^nareso with Hindus. They aro dark 
strong and middle-sized. Tho men wear tho beardfull and dress like 
other Musalmans. Tho women, who are fairer than tho mon and 
regular featured, dress in tho.Mardtha robe and bodice, appear in 
public, mind tho house, and help the men in their work. Both men 
anti women are clean nnd neat in their habits. They are hardworking, 
but given to drinking date-palm juice, and hence are poorly clad and 
seldom well-to-do. They forma separate body under their headman 
nnd marry among themselves only. They call themselves Sunnis of 
tho Hanafi sect but seldom say their prayers. They do not send 
thoir children to school. 

Fatvegars, or Tassel Twisters, descended from local converts of 
tho casto of the same name, are found scattered over the district in 
small nnmbers. In look speech and dress they resemble other local 
Musalradns and ore clean and neat in their hafos. They are tasseh 
s 12.'— 27 
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nmum. Mbharas, or Hdaie Filiml FokWy acmaoa bm 
iml converts of tie same caste, are foand in temaailMco 
Tiuag% TLey lonn a diefioct braacB of Moiaias, aad ate like 
thorn in look, speech, dress, aad caatom Besides Leddlfrfillmg 
tliof weave and are iaidirorJcing bat given to drink and live 
from land to month. Tlejr are Sunnis of tbe Hanafi scboo! bnt 
seldom My their prayers and keep Hindn festivals. Tbey do not 
send their children to school and are badly off, 

/Silalfara. Siialgaxs, othenrise called Sikligars or irmonrers, descended 
from local converts of the Lohdr caste, are found in small nnmbers 
all over the distrii^. In look speech and dress they resemble 
ordinary hinsalmina and as a class they are neat and clean in their 
habits. The women appear in pdblio, mind the honse, and help tbo 
men in their cajbng. Tbeiy sharpen swords, daggeta, knives, and 
other weapons, and are hardworking and thrift bnt their labour 
is in little demand and they are badly o5. They marry among 
themselves and form a dislinotbody nnder their headman who is 


■/ Sslt&OgBPS, or Tanners, descended from local converts, arefennd 
in Bwall naabers in SioJ^w. They sjxak Eindastim nl home 
and SiiDBrese or Mar&tht abroad, and m work, dress, aad sodal 
and relieiovs costows are like ordmsarf MusalmilBa .As a class 
tbey are dirty and antidy in their habits, lioy bny slieop and 
goat skins tram batchers, fan them, and sell them to jrochis or 
aioemal-era. Their trade has lately suffered much owing to tho 
competition of Labbaya IThougfi bardworkwgtbey are given to drink 
and are poor. Tb^ marry among thomselves and form a distinct 
commanily nnder their headman or ebavdhan. Tbongh Sunnis of tbe 
Hanafi school they sddomsay their prayers and have strong ffinda 
Jennings, keeping the Hindu feasts and offering vows to Hindn gods. 
Tifff DotsfiDu tL 0 ]r boys to scbool or tato to pnrsnits. 

Ta'inboIiSi or Betel Srilers, local converts of thoKnabi class, aro 
found in considerable nmnbers in towns and large villngos, Tboy 
apeak HtndnsMnf among themselves and llhrdtbi orjffinaresowith 
others. The men are fall or of middle height, and dart or olivo 
akinned. They shave tbe head, wear the beard fall, and dress in a 
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MarStha turban orbeadscarf, a waffitcoafc, and-a waistcloth. 
vomon are fairer fcban tbe men and wear tbeMar^tbarobe and bo^ce. 
They appear in public and help the men in selling ® 

class Tfimbolis are hardworking, clean, neat, orderly, and thnfty, 
and many of them are fairly off. They marry only among them- 
selves and have a separate and well organised class nnion under 
their headman called pdtil who holds caste meetings, settles social 
disputes, and fines the breakers of caste rules. They have no con- 
nection with other Musalmdns and eschew beef. They are Snnnis of 
the TTn.nn.fi sect, but worship Br&hmanic gods and goddesses ^ and 
make offerings to Maridi, Mbaaoba, and Satvfii. They keep Hindu 
fasts and feasts but obey their hazi and ask him to register their 
marriages. They do not send their boys to school. Besides betel 
sellers they are messengers and servants and are well-to-do. 

Christians are returned as numbering 625 and as chiefly found 
in Sholdpur. Of the 625 ShoMpnr Christians, 168 were Europeans 
mostly soldiers, sixty-eight Eurasians, and 399 Uatives who are 
mostly converts of the American Mardtha Mission.* The mission 
began its work in the district in 1862. To spread Christian 
knowledge th6 mission opened schools, kept for sale a large stock 
of the My Scriptures and other Christian books and tracts, and 
its missionaries preached to the people. By the end of 1877 sixty 
Hindus were converted, one-fifth of whom were high and middle 
caste Hindus, and the rest were Mhdrs and l^ngs. At present 
(1882) Sholapur has three American mission churches one each at 
Bholdpnr, Dhotro in Bdrsi, and Valvat in Sholdpnr. The congre- 
gations are under two European missionaries aided by twenty- 
five natives as preachers, pastors, and catechists. Most of the 
converts have kept their names and surnames ; hut in naming 
their children they generally prefer Christian to Hindu names. 
Persons bearing tbe same surname intermarry ; but close relation- 
ship is a bar to marriage. They form one community eating 
together and intermarrying. But Brdhman and other high class 
converts arc averse from marrying with families who originally 
were Mhitrs and Mdngs. They do not differ in food, drink, dress, 
calling, faith, and customs, from Ahmadnagar Native Christians. 
Most send their children to school and show signs of improving. 

Fa'rsis are returned as numbering 167 and as found chiefly in 
Sholdpnr. As shopkeepers, merchants, and contractors, they are 
well-to-do and prosperous. 

The OTganization oE village commuuities varies little in different 
p^ts^ of tho district. The duties and position of the deelimuJvh or 
district head and the dcslipdnde or district clerk formerly corre- 
sponded for a group of villages to the duties of the patil or village 
head and the kuVearni or village clerk in one village. Under the 
British system of land management no duties attach to the offices 
of deshviulili and deslipdnde, hut under the Summary Settlement 
Act (VII, of 1863) about two-thirds of their former emoluments 
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1 Details aio given in the ALmadnagar Statistical Account. 
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People. as|««> wll-to-do nro aim respected ns men of oldiamilyStdiS 

Conarsmr", Las Lrougbt most of Uioso families to poverty. Tte fall 

village staff IS comnosed of tlio i’a'W or Loadman, tLo^M-arni or 
nccomitnnt, to JW„ or astrologer, tlie Ourav or temple mmistraat, 
llio Sonar or goldsmitL, tho Sutar or carpenter, the LoUr or iron’ 
smitli, tho PnntonrasLorman, tlio NMvi or barber, tbe EumhUrw 
poller, tlio Mli/lr or to -nllago watchman and beadle, tho Ifilng or 
scavenger, and the OMmhhdr or shoemnkor. Only the largest 
villages support tho fall staff of servants. Ordinary villages have a 
vnry-iiig number of servants and every villngo has at least the pdfil, 
htfkami, Mdug, and HJhar. The barber, washerman, carpenter, 
blacksmith, nstrologor, and others have often to serve eeveral 
villages. In tho south and soatocast of the district where 
Iviinnrcso is spoken thopdltl is called gdvda and the acconntant is 
called shtwhhag. Sinai tho introduction of the smrey rates 
villagers bavo neglected to pay the village servants grain allowance 
or baliile, and many villa^ servants lave either left their villages 
- or hare taken to tillage. Still as most landholders continne to 
pay tho old allowance of grain the commanity keeps its hold on 
most of its servants, The population of most Sholdpur villages is 
mixed, Some villages are entirely Dhangar settlements, who, 
Ihongh tho two classes do not intermarry, can hardly be known 
from Knnbis. Tho viJlap clerk or htllmrm and the astrologer or 
joshi, ns a mlo, aro Brdhmnns. Tho headman or pdtil is generally 
ft MardUia Kunbi and occasionally a Uusalmfin, Dhangar, Gurav, 
or Idngdyat. MAngs, Mhurs, Ohdmbhdrs, and Dhors are not allow- 
ed to use tho villago well; they have generally their own well 
and when toy bavo no well, toy got their water from a Knnhi, 
or a member of to other classes who has tho right to use the 
villago well. IVlon a work of public nsefnlness, such as repairing 
to village temple is to bo dono, a subscription is raised by the 
richer families, and those who cannot pay in cash pay in labour. 
Bnt village unions to caivy ont pnWio worts of this kind are 
gradually becoming mror. Formerly with tow exceptions the 
villages woro surrounded with walls generally of mud. Thesoarenow 
noglcctod and as a rule ore in ruin& There is no distinction between 
original settlors ond now comers. Eero and there an inhabitant 
of one villago tills land in another village. The headman receives 
epooial honour in most pnblio religions ceremonies. He offers the 
first cake when tho Eol* is worshipped during the Shimga holidays 
in hfarch, his bullocks take the lead in to cattle procession on Fo/a 
or Ox Eay m August, and on Dasara Day in September -October 
be is the first to vrorship the apte tree. The women of the headman's 
family take the first place at all Mardtho marriage parties. The 

» moneylender. After the 
1876-/” tomme the hodmen in several cases used their>iafiaence 
to persuaue moneylenders to make advances to villagers. Bnt as a 
rule thOT never interfere between the lender and the borrower and 
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nro still sometimes referred to village councils. Of late years a large Chap^ III . 

area of land lias virtnally passed from the Tinsliandnaan to tlie People, 
moneylender. In many cases the land continues in the village 
hoots in the hnshandman’s namSj hut the rent is paid hy the money- 
lender to ivhom the land has been mortgaged. 

There is little movement either out of or into the district.^ During Moyejiehts. 
the 1876-77 famine an unsuccessful attempt was made to persuade 
husbandmen to settle in the Husangabad district of the Central 
Provinces. At the same time large numbers moved to the Bfi,16,- 
ghiit districts of the Eizdm’a country, and many are believed to have 
remained there. Almost the only class who leave the district in 
search of work are educated yonidis chiefly Brdhmans, who take 
BorvicQ in the Nizdm’s state. The number of wandering tribes and 
of wandering carriers is small. 


• Tlio 18S1 cenans ahovrs that 41,572 people bora in Bholipnr were in that year 
found in different parts of the Bomhay Fresidcn(^. The details are : Poona 10 552 
Bombay City 8760, Bij.‘lpur52C0, Ahmadniigaf 6243, Sitdra 3998, Khdndesb 1950. 
nijlna 1520, Ifcigaum 1390. Ndsik 1056, Dhdrwir 587, BatnSgiri 383, Kdnnra 267, 
hoWba 2«, Surat 190, Abmadabad 95, Aden 28, Broach 14,Tanoh MabSlslS, and 
Katra 3t 
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Accobsino to the 1881 censns, ttgricnltnre snpporta about 389 000 
people or 06 per cent of tho popnlation. The det^s are ; 

SktUpw AgrituUural Popuhlion, tSSt, 


Aoe. 

Utica. 

rcmtlci. 

ratal 

Under Hf teen at* »■. 

Oeer Fifteen 

74, 4M 
1:^614 

oOpCai 

lia.629 

144.iai 

106.NS 

102, m 

980,2:4 


^It may ho roughly estimated that about forty per cent of the 
husbandmen are Mardtha Knnbis, about thirty per cent Linglyats, 
about twonty-fivo par cent Masalmdns, Dhan^^ars, ilhdrs, Maugs, 
and other low-caste persons, and the remaining five per cent 
BrfihmanSj Gujars, and Mdrwdria The higher class live in houses 
built of stone and mortar, hut most live in mud dwellings with 
walls and roofs supported by rough beams and rafters. Only the 
poorest and lowest lire in thatched huts. Their house furniture in all 
cases is of the simplest; that of the better classes being distingnished 
from the lowest only by the number and size of their cooking and 
washing vessels, l^hey may also have a bed or two and cupboards 
to contain their valnablos. Their surplus money is spent more on 
personal adornment, in olothos and jewelry, than in embellishing 
their honsea The higher classes bare their grain stored in pito 
within the village limits. Great quantities of grain are kept in this 
way, the pits being opened only when prices ore high enough to give 
a largo profit. Middle class landholders nsually keep in reserve 
groin enough to last them for a year or more, while the poorer 
husbandmen in average seasons have only enough to last them a 
few months. The villagers are not only unschooled hut dull. They 
are careful not to neglect rites and observances and most of them 
aro mnch under the influence of their priests whether Brdhmans or 
Jongams. The women are chaste and drunkenness and crime aro 
rare. The lan^olding classes ore essentially conservative. What 
is customary, what has oomo down to them from their (fathers, is 
sacred and right. Changes on local usages they strongly resent 
On the whole they lead a remarkably simple, frugal, sober, and 
contented life. Their occasional bursts of extravagance ore 
connected with reli^ous rites, births, marriages, and deaths. On 
these occasions social usage forces a man to spend beyond his 


I Mr. H. Woodward, C. S. 
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means, and debt tbus contracted is held creditable and a proof of 
respectability. Of late years, owing to the restriction of 
loans caused by tbe provisions of the Belief Act of 1879, these 
ceremonies have been conducted on a far less pretentious scale 
than formerly, and the expenses connected with them have mark- 
edly decreased. As husbandmen they may be said to make as 
much out of the soil ns their circumstances admit. They may be 
divided into three groups, high, middle, and low. The higher class 
embraces holders of large areas mostly of superior soil with adequate 
stock and field tools. Some of their land is nsually watered 
and tbe owners have a small capital cither inherited or saved. 
These form about ten per cent of the landholding class, and are 
solvent and independent. The middle class includes holders of 
fifty to hundred acres of middling land who own two to four pairs 
of bullocks. The best land in their holdings is usually sold or 
mortgaged. The tillage of their holdings shows intelligence and 
industry. By sowing a variety of crops, as a rule they manage to 
set the gains of some against the losses of others. Only in seasons 
when all crops 'fail, does their condition become critical. This 
middle class includes about forly per cent of the landholders. 
The remaining fifty per cent till petty holdings of not moro than 
forty acres and sometimes of ns little as five, Members of this class 
have usually one pair of bullocks, sometimes only one bullock, and 
often no_ bullocks at all. In tilling their land they are helped by 
their neighbours or kinsfolk, whom they repay out of the crop or 
by labour. Even in average seasons wretched crops are the result of 
their wretched tillage. 

In garden land manure is always used, and it is used in dry-crop 
land when it is available. The usual mode of manuring a field is by 
taming into it a fiock of sheep and goats, for whose services their 
owner is paid according to the length of their stay. For some crops 
as wheat, unless the supply of water is abundant, dung the only readily 
available form of manure is found to render tbe ground too hot for the 
proper sprouting of the seed. Scarcity of manure is the main reason 
why so little land is watered compared with the area commanded by 
the Ekruk lake and other water works. A well-to-do farmer ploughs 
his land several times before ho sows it, and he weeds it several 
times while the crop is growing. Though the tillage is generally 
rude it seems thoroughly fitted to the soil and to tbe means of those 
who practise it. Five field tools are in almost universal use, the 
plough or ndngar which is of various sizes, the Inilav or harrow, 
the seed drill or tipliau, the seed-harrow or rdsni, and the weeder 
or Jeolpa. An irregular rotation of crops is observed and about 
a fifth or a sixth of the holding is often loft unsown. As a rule 
tlTe poorer landholders neither weed nor manure their land. They 
run a light plough over it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it to 
itself. They expect to get from it at the best merely a bare food 
supply for the year, and while the crop is ripening, have to 
supplement their field profits by the wages of labour. Much •> 
the best land is in the hands of moneylenders who have ! *' 
bought it or taken it on mortgage. The mi 
themselves tfll, but put in tenants, usually the 
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the terms of a lease. In cases of sale or mortgage between cnltirator 
and cultivator tbe case is different. The former owner is ousted and 
the buyer or mortgagee tates possession and himself tills the land. 
The poorest land IS seldom mortgaged, as no one cares to accent it 
as secunty for a loan. The poor landholder is thus often forced to 
sell. The tendency seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish 
and the land to fall into the hands of men of capibil who employ 
the old holders as their tenants or labourers. The higher class of 
husbandmen are usnally also tnerchants, dealing in cotton, cloth, 
and grain, and lending money. The middle class usually doroto 
the whole of their time and energies to agricnlturo. The women 
of the honse weave coarse stu&s or prepare cotton yarn and from 
tho profits buy clothes for themselves and the men of the house and 
petty comforts. Tho women take pride in providing those things 
by their nnaidod efforts. When not engaged in the fields, middle 
class hnshandmen employ their carts and bullocks in the carrying 
trade which in certain parts of tbe district is large and profitable. 
Even in average seasons tbe lower class of bnsbandmeu are usually 
obliged to eke out the profits of their land by working for hire. 
After deductions on account of assessment, cost of cultivation, and 


enstomary payments to village craftsmen and other claimants, 
the retnrns from their badly-tilled, neglected, and exhausted land 
do not suffice for more than a bare grain-food supply. Though 
ho often holds more than he is able to till if he can help it, nothing 
will induce the landholder to^ give up Ms land. Ho keeps to Ms 
village and prefers to work witllin reach of its limits on half the 
' wages be could earn further away. Unless driven hy want ho never 
deserts Ms home in search of lahonr. On tho first chance ho 
returns with his small savings and boldly makes a fresh attempt at 


tillage. , 

Individuals of the higher class are often out of debt and indeed 
have never incurred debt. Though sometimes indebted, they are well 
able to meet their liobilities and may bo considered solvent and 
prosperous. Their debt, if they have any debt, may almost always bo 
traced to expenditure connected with religions and social rites and 
is prompted rather by a love of show than by necessity. Tho best 
land of middle class holders is usually sold or mortgaged as security 
for loans. Under the conditions which existed before tho Ryots' 
Relief Act tho middle and lower class landholders, who together 
form about iinety per cent of tho mrnl population, ncquirm tho 
habit of upplying to the moneylender to meet all ngricnltural or 
other wants. That tho ease with which loans could bo obteined 
has often been tho one main inducement to borrow, and that easy 
borrowing has brought foolish spending is obvious. At tho same time 
it must bo admitted that necessity often constrains the borrower. 
Pailnro of crops whole or partial, tho death or tho aging of cattle, 
pressure for tho payment of tho Government rental, want of grain 
for seed and for food, and tho performance of recurring religious 
and social ceremonies, these emergencies constantly nriso and 
they can bo met only a loan. 'Uiesc and numerous other potty 
miscellaneous wants can bo satisfied only by ono whoso thoronnrh 
local knowlcdgeof tho circumstances of each individual with whom 
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he deals enables him to render the required assistance promptly and 
effectively as the need arises. One chief reason why tagai advances 
from Government have been comparatively unsought, is that they 
cannot be obtained at once and on the spot. Months may pass before 
the landholder receives the money he has applied for, and often, when 
he gets it, the need for it no longer exists. It may bo accepted that 
only about ten per cent of the agricultural classes are free from debt, 
and that the remaining ninety per cent are involved, advances from 
time to time under some shape being a necessity to them. The Relief 
Act, by protecting their property from attachment and sale for debt, 
has doubtless rendered this necessity less urgent. Still in seasons of 
scarcity which recur almost every third year in ShoMpur, the need 
will arise ; and, in the absence of the moneylender, who naturally 
holds his hand, will have to be- met by tho State. Credit loans are 
made on rates varying from eighteen to 37J- per cent according to 
the solvency of the borrower, and secured loans at half those rates. 
The relief measures have not affected the rate at which money is 
lent, but have induced circumspection in lending. Pledges of 
valuables are the most acceptable form of security, while loans on 
house property command higher rates, owing to possible deprecia- 
tion in the value of the security, difficulty of finding tenants, and 
of realisation of advances by sale. 

The effects of the 1870 and 1877 famine are still (1883) noticeable 
in the poverty of tho people and in their diminished numbers. 
As a- rule they are badly fed, housed, and clothed. Half of them 
are rain?d by one season of drought and they have no resources to 
fall back on. In most villages dwellings still (1883) lie in ruins 
untenanted since they were deserted by their starving owners. 
Compared with 187-2 the census figures of 1881 show in Bdrsi and 
Sholapur a fall of 50,000 or about one-sixth, and, since the 
famine, a considerable area of land in holdings on which 
assessment is levied has remained unsown. Sometimes the land is 
kept fallow or for pasturage, but the -svant of tillage is more often 
duo to want of means to cultivate. The owner keeps on hoping for 
a bumper crop or some access of fortune which never comes by 
which he will be enabled to bring all his land under the plough. 
The last thing he thinks of is to resign any portion of his holding. 
Ho would not perhaps get it again when he wanted it. This 
clinging ’ to his land involves a heavy loss to the landholders. 
In addition to the land which is paid for and not tilled the 
returns of arable waste show an increase of about 40,000 acres in 
Sholdpur and of about 4000 acres in Bdrsi over the arable waste 
before the famine. At the same time the large area of arable waste 
in the Sholiipur sub-division is hardly a safe test of tho poverty 
of tho landholding class. Much land which lapsed to Government 
owing to default during tho famine season has not since been given 
out for cultivation. Applications for it are numerous, but, pending 
forest settlement, are held in abeyance. Still it may bo affirmed 
that losses to cultivation sustained daring the^years of famine have 
not been fully retrieved. The value of land is low, os shown by tho 
insignificant sums realized at the auction sales of occupancy rights. 
The bodily effects on tho people are no longer apparent. Tho sick 
n 123—28 
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and weakly who lingered after the famine have either died or 
recovered. Births have resumed their normal excess over deaths 
In recent years food has been abundant and cheap while the waires 
of labour have been high. ° 

As has already been noticed, during the last ten or twenty years 
there has boon a marked tendency for the land to fall into the 
hands of men of capital whether of the cultivating or non- 
cnllivating olasa Most of the best land has passed to them by 
mortgage or sale. They alone could afford to hold these lands and 
pay the assessment on them during the years of famine between 
1 876 and 1879. During those years many transfers wore effected. 
The former owners have sunk to rack-rented tenants or ferm 
labourers and the number of registered occnpants has greatly 
diminished. Under the Belief Act a small percentage of mortgagors 
will sncceed in recovering their mortgaged lands, but the operation 
of the Act will probably in the end result in still farther transfers 
to the moneyed class. The poorer landholders must have loans and 
an ont-surrender of their land is the only effectual form of security- 
they can now command. So long as the seasons continue favourable 
they will be spared the necessity of borrowing, but with bad years the 
necessity will return. Daring the last few years many petty money- 
lenders have given up their former calling and devoted themselves 
and their capital wholly to agriculture. This again will reduce the 
number of. tenants and force them to the status of labourers. 

Of an area of 2,848,781 acres, 2,646,136 acres or 92’88 per cent 
are in 663 Government villages and 202,895 acres or 7'l2*per cent 
in 54 alienated villages. The Government lands have been all 
surveyed and of the lands in alienated Ullages 132,696 acres have 
been surveyed. Of the 2,646,136 acres of Government land, 
2,400,243 acres or 90’70 per cent are arable, 155,709 acres or 5'88 
per cent unarable, 5449 acres or 0-21 per cent grass or hiran; 
29,553 acres or 1-12 per cent forest; and 55,182 acres or 2'09 per 
cent village sites, roads, and river beds. Of the 2,400,243 acres of 
arable land in Gnvemment villages 215,115 or 8’96 per cent are 
alienated. ' Of the whole arable area of 2,400,243 acres, 1,873,(198 
acres or 78'03 per cent were in 1882-83 under tillage. Of this 
62,382 acres or 3-83 per cent were garden land, 2854 acres or 0-16 
per cent were rice land, and 1,807,862 acres or 96'51 per cent were 
^y crop land. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 49,656 with an average area of about forty-eight acres. 
Of the whole number, 2837 were holdings of no* more than five 
acres, 3270 were of six to ten acres, 9479 of eleven to twenty 
acres, 22,104 of twenty-one to fifty acres; 8190 of fifty-one to 
100 acres; 2622 of 101 to 200 acres; 505 of 201 to 300 acres, 
149 of 301 to 400 acres; and 97 of above 400 acres. The 
occnpants who have holdings of over 100 acres are jBrdhmans, local 
Vdnis, Gujars, Mardthds, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brdhmans, 
local Vdnis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

According to the Collector's yearly returns the 1882-83 field' 
stock included 20,493 ploughs, 11,569 carts of which S35 were 
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riding carts and 10,734 were nsed in carrying loads, 192,733 
bullocks, 101,318 cows, 55,523 buffaloes of whicb 33,716 were 
females and 21,807 males, 10,292 horses mares and colts, 4480 
donkeys, 418,240 sheep and goats, and 40 camels. 

The soil of Sholapur is of three kinds, kdli or black, barad or coarse 
gray, and tdmbdi or reddish. Except in Jldrsi where black soil is 
the rule and coarse gray is rare, most of the district is either gray or 
red. As there are few table lands, the black soil is almost confined, 
to the banks of rivers and large streams. Most of the black soil 
is stiff and clayey, though near the meeting of the Bhima and Sina 
in the Sholapur sub-division it is particularly fine. Of three main 
divisions of soil the black has three varieties, pure black, morvandi 
and elwpan or clvikan that is loamy; the barad or gray has 
three varieties, pdndliar or white, barad or coaree gray, and 
chunlchadi or limy; and the tdmbdi or red has two varieties, gdda 
and pure tdmbdi or reddish. Of the three varieties of black 
soil the pure black is generally found in flat plots. The soil 
is perfectly black and free from sand or stones. When mixed 
with water it swells and is very soft to the touch. However 
abundant the rainfall, it soaks in the whole of the rain and does not 
allow it to flow off or to stagnate, lYhen the rains are over it does 
not crack. For a depth of about seven feet below the surface the 
soil is found of the same quality ; below this is either water or a 
rocky black stratum. This soil does not need an abundant supply 
of fresh water. With one heavy shower good crops grow even 
though the later rains fail, Tms soil is generally used for rabi 
or cold weather crops such as jondhala that is Indian millet and 
gram. It is seldom suited for hharif or rain crops, and among 
rain crops, only for cotton, hardai or salflower, and hir or Cajanns 
indious. Of garden crops, groundnuts," ev^n if not constantly 
watered, thrive in this soil. In a few parts of the district this pure 
black soil occurs in whole numbers. In most places the black soil 
occurs as small patches in gray and red fields. A mixture of this 
black is required before red or gray soils can be fertile. Pure 
black soil is not difficult to plough and the seed grows 
surely and rapidly. The morvandi soil is found away from river 
banks and streams. It is less black and soft to the tonch than the 
pure black soil, but like pure black, it is altogether free from a 
whitish or reddish element. In this soil occur a black sandy 
substance and flat pieces of white reddish or black flint, as large as 
small lemons. The soil is two to three feet deep ; helow it are 
white and black layers of rook coloured like burnt black bricks. 
This soil does not need heavy showers. It is generally sown when 
a short rainfall seems likely. If the seedling once takes it 
needs no more water than the natural moisture of the soil. 
Morvandi soil is easily ploughed. It is well suited for gram, and 
is used only for rahi or cold weather crops such as jondhala or 
Indian millet, gram, safflower, and barley. In years of heavy 
rainfall this soil does not yield good crops ; otherwise the growth 
of the crops is speedy and certain. When the rain feils the surface 
gapes in large deep cracks. The pieces of flint which occur in this 
soU seem to help it to keep its moisture. Olwpan or cMkan that is 
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Immy soil is foimd tntliin a mile or two of river tanks and streams. 
It IS mixed white and black, the white element being not-reii 
notic^hle. JJuAst ^ loam which is often as much as fifteen to 
wenty feet deep, lies a layer of rock. It is saltish and free 
from stones or sand. It is soft to the touch, even softer than 
the pure black. It is very hard and does not easily yield either to 
the plough or to the rain. It grows wheat and Indian millet 
jondhala, and, during the rains, it can grow bdjri. When the rains 
cease the soil gapes in large cracks and fissures, often fifteen to 
twenty feet deep; these serve as village granaries, and keep grain 
ton to_ twenty years withont spoiling. A.n inferior but widely used 
salt used to be made from this soil, but since the passing of 
the Salt Act (ActVII. of 1878) the manufacture has been 
stopped. Of the three varieties of haroA soil the pdndimr ox 
white is generally found near villages, seldom far from the village 
site or gavthdn. It is never found near the banks of rivers or 
streams. It ' is whitish, saltish, and free from stones or sand. 
When mixed with water it does not swell and is hard to. the touch. 


It is not sticky and can be easily worked by water. This soil is 
found to a depth of fonr or five feet, below which comes a layer of 
rock. It does not easily yield to the plough, With constant water 
it groove tobacco, wheat, chillies, and fruit trees. Though a useful 
soil it is so hard to work that it is often left waste, or used 
in making nnfired bricks, building walls, plastering roofs, and 
in making sora or saltpetre. Barad or coarse gray soil is found 
on tbe slopes of high lands. It is whitish and reddish and much 
mixed with murum or crumbly trap, A layer of pure barad soil is 
rarely found more than one foot deep ; below this is a layer, of 
crumbly trap mixed with sand, eartn, and small brittle _ stones 
which under pressure turn to dust. It is formed of different 
substances washed out of the rocks. When mixed with water it 
becomes solid. It is not sticky and can be easily phlverised. It 
reauiroB constant showers, and if the rams hold off for a we^ 
becomes dry and useless. Cold weather crops are rarely grown in 
larad or coarse gray soil, and of tbe rain crops red Indian millet 
called fojdi alone does weU. OMmhhadi or lime-laden soil is 
found on the tops of high lands. It is whiter than the coarse 
gray or barad and has a strong limestone element. Even on the 
surface this soil is not unmixed with lime. About a foot below the 
surface is a layer of soft murum or crumbly trap which is less 
red t h"" the murum found under gray soil. It needs constant 
water,' It is never used ior robi or cold weather crops. Of the 
hharif or tavx crops it is best suited to hvlgaor Dolichos bifloms. 
Of the two varieties of tambdi or red soil the gada is chiefly 
found in hollows near river banks and streams. It is reddish and 
free from stones and sand. The soil is five to six feet deep, below 
which is a layer of sand. When wet it becomes very srft. It 
does not yield salt and does not crack when diy. During the 
rains gada soil is constantly liable to he washed by floods. As it 
consists of fine earth deposited from running or standing water the 
gada soil is rich, and is veiy favourable to the growth of trees, plants, 
jiTid vegetables. Grass of oxcollent quality grows roadily on this 
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soil The soil is not hard to the plough and is well fitted for rahi or Chapter IV. 

cold weather crops.. Of the crops grown ou it Indian millet or Agriculture. 

jondhala and castor seed or crandi thrive best. It does not want a 

constant supply of moisture and with one heavy shower yields a soil. 

good crop. In yield it comes next to the best black soil. It is 

the soil most used by potters in maMng earthen vessels. Pure red 

or tdmbdi soil is generally found on the tops and slopes of high 

lands much mixed with small soft stones. It does not remain 

pure for more half a foot from the surface. About a foot from 

the snrfuco comes a layer of soft viunm or crumbly trap which is 

easily ground to powder. ‘ It is well fitted for growing mangoes 

and other fruit trees, especially the plantain. Of the rain crops 

hiijri, til, mugi, and matki thrive best in this soil. Cold weather 

crops are sometimes grown but the outturn is small. 

The chief field tools aro the plough or nangar, the hairow or Fielo Tools. 
/jHlat',thorabeoryj/ian; the-bullockhooor toiwff, the drill OTiijdmi, 
the seedharrow or rnsiri,the smallpickaxe or faidal, the spado or hhore, 
the hand rako or ddtdle, the grubbing boo or khurjic, the crowbar 
or pahdr, t\ie are or hirlwd, the sickle or fi7a, and tho sling or 
gophan. The plough is made of hdbhil wood curved on ono sido 
w'hose end is covered with movable iron plating. The beam is 
pierced with a central hole in which a wooden pole five to six feet 
long is fixed. A tapering piece of wood is also fixed to the bar 
which serves both as a handle and to press tho plough into the soil. 

In the Pandharpur, hKlsiras, and Sdngola sub-divisions in the south 
and west ploughs are often drawn three to five inches deep by two 
to four bullocks in tho mdl or high and tho harad or gravelly soils ; 
in the Sholdpur, Bdrsi, Knrmdla, and Mddba sub-divisions in tho 
east and north they are drawn twelve to fifteen inches deep by eight 
to ten bullocks in deep black soil. Thoploughoostsobout£2(Ks.20). 

The harrow or kulav is o beam of wood about three feet long rvitb 
two boles pierced on tho under-faco near the ends. In each of tho 
holes is fixed a spar of wood about a foot and a half long and 
between the ends of the two spars runs an iron blade three inches 
broad and nearly three feet long. Into tho wooden beam is thrust 
a pole six to seven feet dong and to the pole a handle is fixed. 

While the haiTow is in motion the driver stands on tho beam and 
bolds fast the handle. Tho kulav costs about 3s. (Es. 14). Tho 
rake or phan consists of a wooden headpiece, in which iron-cased 
wooden teeth are fixed and a long handle sot in a hole in tho middle 
of the beam. Tho phan costs , about 4s. (Rs. 2). Tbo weeding 
harrow or Icolpa is a beam of wood three feet long pierced with a 
wooden polo in the middle and with two small holes ono on each 
side of the pole. In each of these holes is a small spar of wood 
whoso end is armed with siclde-shapod iron blades fit to cut grass 
dud weeds. A small bar of wood fastened into the beam servos as a 
handle. Except that it has two curved instead of several straight 
teeth the kolpa differs little from the phan or rake. Tho koJpa costs 
about 3s. Qd. (Es. l'|). The seed-drill or tiphan consists of a heavy 
bdlhul beam 33 feet long and 2| feet round. Its transverse 
section is a square- It is provided with throe tines with 
interspaces of cloven or twelve inches. Tho tines project forwards 
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aud doTOtrards nna aropiorcodm the centre of tho exposed portion 
hy holes rcMivo tho bamboo seed tubes-^ThosJ m“et 

flhovo tlio beam and are them brought together by a enn-Bbaped 
TOCCivcis into ^vlucli tho sood is ponrod by the hand of tie sower 
The boUpm of tho cap commnnicatos by holes with each seed 
liibo. Tho pointed coulters mnko the seed drill, and each is directlv 
boforo tho lower month of its seed tuho. Tho lines of tho drills 
ftio kept Birsiiglii by mnkiiig tlio oif-bullock on tlio return iournov 
irnvol on tho outside drill ot tho three made in tho first. The seed- 
Imrrow or rdsiii is a light harrow very like tho Jciilav except that tho 
hcam and knife are mndi longer and lighter. The knife is three 
foot long and the beam about 3 i to fonr feet. It follows the seed 
drill to eoTor up tho seed and level tho ground. It costs about 
3i». (Rs. 1 J). Of smaller tools, tbo crowbar costs about 2*. [So. 1), 
tho pickaxe, a.\'c, spade, and sling each about k. (8 as.), tho hand 
mko or diUoh and tho sickle each about 6d. (4 at.), and the 
gnibhing hoc about Sd. (2 as.). 

Sliol/ipiir has seven water works, of which three tho Foregaon 
Aiihli and Ekruk lakes supply tillage water, and four at Sholnpur 
Biirsi Knrmdla and Pandharpur supply drinking water. Of tho three 
tillage wafer works the JCoregaon lake is an old work improved 
and tho Ashli and £kmk lakes arc new works. 


Tho Koregaon lake lies thirteen miles north-east of Bitrsi and is 
formed by throwing two earthen dams across two separate valleys. 
Tho larger dam on tho west is 995 foot long and seventy-one feet 
high in tho centre, and tho smaller dam on the sonth-eastis 800 feet 
long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The drainage area is 
i'i square miles. Tho original depth of tho lake near the dam 
seems to have boon fifty foot, but several centuries of silbhavo much 
lessoned its depth and reduced its storage capacity. Between 1855 
and 1858, under tho orders of tho Collector, tho fall supply level 
was rawed nine foot which led to tho building of tho smaller dam. 
A.S tho dams wero of inferior moteriuls, the increased head of water 
in tbo lake caused groat leakage. Surveys made in 18GS showed a 
greatest depth of tweniy-ono feet, a mean depth of thirteen feet, and 
an area of 7/106,312 square foot or 170 acres. In 1854 and 1865 
steps w'oro t.ikcn to stop tho leakage. These repairs included tho 
entire rebuilding of tho front of tho larger dam for a depth of 
thirty feet that is to below low-water level, and the making of a 
puddlo trench, twelve feet deep and three feet wide, .along tho 
whole length of tho smaller dam. ' In September 1870 the smaller 
dam was breached, and the oEBcieDoy,of the work was greatly 
impaired. It has for several years past (1878) been proposed to 
restore tho work by rophiring the larger dam and by building on the 
site of tho smaller dam a waste-weir, 485 feet long, of concrete faced 
with nibble masonry, and by making now outlet^ arrangements, 
consisting of a twelvo-inch pipe, fitted with a sluice valvo of the 
ordinary jiattem. Tho lake will then have a ^depth of fourteen feet 
from ontlot to full supply, an available capacity of 81,298,114 cubic 
foot, and a full snppk ai'oa of 8,793,017 square feet or 202 acres. 
A run-ofi of eight mohes would fill the lake, and it is estimated that, 
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after deducting fourteen millions of cubic feet for evaporation, one Chapter IV. 
filling would suffice to water 970 acres of rdbi or cold weather crops. Agri^tuie 
The restoration is estimated to cost about £983 (Rs. 9830), or, 
including establishment and other charges, about £1 200 (Rs. 12,000). Works. 

In 1882-83 the lake watered 84J acres in the village of Koregaon 
which paid £17 8s. (Rs. 174) for water rates. Of the 84^ watered 
acres nineteen grew groundnut, eight turmeric, 7^ sugarcane, 
thirty-five jvari, thirteen wheat, and 2^ gram. 

The Ashti lake lies in the Mddha sub-division twelve miles north- AsUi Lain. 
e.ist of the largo town of Pandharpnr. The project was originally 
drawn up in 1869 by Major Penny, R. E. The lake is formed 
by throwing across the Ashti stream, a feeder of the Bhima, an 
earthen dam 12,709 feet long, with a greatest height of 57‘75 
feet. The lake when full has an area of rather more than four 
square miles and holds 1,499,470,085 cubic feet of water. From 
this lake two canals are led. The left bank canal, which is IH 
miles long, discharges thirty cubic feet a second and commands 
12,258 acres j the right bank canal, which is ten miles long, 
discharges tea cubic feet a second, and commands 5624 acres. 

The land commanded is chiefly in the Pandharpnr sub-division 
which has an arable area of 221,066 acres. Of this area 8823 acres 
or four per cent were generally watered, chiefly by wells. The lake 
supply is sufficient to water 10,809 acres in regular rotation, thus 
raising the arable area under command from four to nine per cent 
of the whole cultivated area. The dam is entirely of earth and of 
the usual section with a top width of six feet at reduced level 244, 
that is 1561 feet above mean sea level The slopes are one and 
half to one down to reduced level 232 which is the full supply 
level. Below this the inner slope is mado at three to one, and 
the outer slope at two to one. A puddle trench ton feet thick runs 
throughout the length -of the dam, being founded everywhere on- 
rock or other impermeable strata. In addition a concrete wall, five 
feet thick, has been built at the river crossing, founded on rock and 
running well into the banks on both sides. The concrete wall is 
under the centre of the dam, and the puddle trench is put forward 
parallel to and twenty feet in front of the wall and brought in 
again on both sides to join the centre lino, thirty feet from the end 
of the concrete wall. For this length puddle trenches, seven feet 
wide, run on each side of the concrete wall, and then the width is 
gradually reduced till ten feet is reached, and with this width the 
puddle trench is carried to the ends of the dam. The exposed por- 
tions of the dam are guarded from wear by a mixture of crumbly 
trap and earth. The inner slope is pitched between reduced level 205 
and 210 with stone varying in thiclaiess from six to twelve inches. 

The whole dam was built iu six-inch layers, well watered and 
rammed. A waste weir, with crest at 232 and 800 foot wide, is formed 
by cutting through a saddle on the right bank of the lake. The dis- 
charging capacity is 48,000 cubic feet a second, equal to a run-off 
of O'SO of an inch the hour from the drainage area of ninety-two 
squaro miles. The height to which such a flood would rise is seven 
feet above the crest of the weir and five feet below the top of the 
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fo qno, except in the tenth mile right hant m / T ^ 
one to one. All. flood water is Ms5d\T^ “™ 

aqnedQots, or above them by ovorii 

accommodation bridges dnrmg the V mir 
regulating works for the left brak canal if 

face of which are arranged the lif fcinu 'wonn t* * 

through which the watl b ^ 

?£Li“S ;r' hS 

the top with relieving nrelios, to admit of vrwking the Wiling 
gear. The rear fac^s stopped in gradually by thraoone-foot offsote 
and one of IJ feet. The sides are carried up vertically for twelve Iwt 
and are then given a batter of one in twelve to the top. The height 
of the wall isflS'S feet, and tlie reduced level at top is 241 or three 
feet below the formation level of the dam. The cornice projects IJ 
feet beyond the wall proper, and the platform on the top is thns SJ 
foot by 171. This platform is joined to the dam by a simple foot 
bridge of two plate girders wilh teak flooring. Tho dear span is 
twenty-two foot and the breadth font feet. It rests ontheptatform 
at one end, and, at the other, on an earthwork hank thrown out from 
the dam to receive it. Cast-iron standards and hand rails ate ptoril- 
ed on both sides of tho bridge and round the platform. Theteato two 
two-feet square sluice Tnlves. The frame on which the valves work is 
of cast-iron fixed to the masonry by bolts and fernislicd with iron 
guides for the valves. Bach valve is worked by a hollow cast-iron 
screw column attached to the valves by lifting roda A male scrow 
fixed to tho capstan on the top works in this column, lifting and 
Joworing it and the valves. Thrust blocks are prorided, and 
pedestals at five feet centres guide the lifting rods. In passing 
through the sleices the water is received into a conical egg-shaped 
tunnel, with a major axis of lO'TH feet and a minor of eight feat, . 
This section gradually decreasos for ten foot in lojigth, and 'then- 
joins the tunnel proper which also is egg-shnped and sir by four 
feet with a uniform thickness of 1} foot. The larger end is at the 
bottom and not at tho lop, as is tho custom in sewago works, where 
a largo velocity with a small head is indispensable. To -prevent tho 
creep of water between the tunnel and the earthwork, three concrete 
lings have been constmeted reund tho tunnel passing U to tliroo 
feet into the earthwork. The discharging chamber, tw'cnty-four 
feet by twelve has been provided to reduce the speed of tho water 
before it is passed info the canal. This chamber is four feet ivido 
at its meeting with the tunnel and six foot wide at tho head of tho 
canal. Tfao head works of the right bank canal are almost the saino 
as those of tho left bank canal; but as the roqnii-cd dischniwo isonlv 
one-tliird of wiafc is necessary for the loft bank canal, niT parts of 
the work are of a smaller size, -three circular valves twelve inches 
in diameter, of tho ordiaaiy pattern, have been provided, arranged 
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m two tiers, with two valves below and one above. The late was Chanter IT. 
completedontbeSlst of July 1881 ata costof £33,499 (Rs.3,84, 990). . . — 

The dam was begun on the 1st of December 1876 as a famine relief 
work. The greatest number of famine labourers employed on any Wateb Wokks. 
one day was 1 9,949 . The total expenditure on relief work was about 
£30,962 (Es. 3,09,620), including payments to children and chari- 
table relief. The work done was worth £14,628 (Rs. 1,46,280) at 
normal rates, that is a loss of £16,334 (Rs. 1,6-3,340) on the relief 
element of the work. The work was finally closed us a famine relief 
on the 30th of November 1877. From the 16th of July 1878 to the 
6th of February 1882 a gang of convicts was employed in making - 
the dam, laying the pitching, and clearing the waste weir channel. 

The convicts also did all the earthwork for fifteen miles of the 
canals. The greatest number of convicts employed was 1110. 

In 1882-83, of 15,418 acres, the whole arable area under command, 

248 were watered and paid about £90 (Rs. 900) for water rates. Of 
these 248 watered acres thirty-four were poor rice, thirty-three shdlu 
or Indian millet, forty-five wheat, fifty-two groundnut, eighteen 
sugarcane, twenty chillies, fourteen tobacco, and the rest miscel- 
laneous crops. The water rates charged were £1 4«. (Rs. 12) the 
acre for twelve months crops, 8s. (Rs. 4) for eight months crops, 4s. 

(Rs. 2) for four months or cold weather crops, 2s. (Re. 1) for di-y or 
rain crops, and 8s, (Rs. 4) for hot weather crops. For watering by 
lifts half rates were charged. 

TheEkmk Lake, thelargest artificial lakein theBombay Presidency, Elntls Late. 

lies five mfies north-east of ShoMpur. The scheme was prepared in 
1863 and sanctioned in 1866. It comprises a reservoir formed by an 
earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet in greatest height 
and three canals. The dam is thrown across the valley of the Adbila, 
afeeder of the Sina, which has a drainage area of 160 square miles 
above the lake. The lake is sixty feet deep when full, and holds 3350 
millions of cubic feet. The area of water surface is 4640 acres or 7i 
.square miles. Two waste weirs, together 750 feet long, are provided 
' for the escape of flood water after the lake is full. Of the canals one 
on each bank is at a high level, designed for four months’ watering, 
and the third on the left bank is at a low level, designed fora twelve 
months’ discharge. Of the two high level canals the right bank 
canal is eighteen miles long, discharges sixty cubic feet a second, 
and commands 665 acres; and the left bank canal is four miles 
long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and commands 
856 acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, discharges seventy cubio feet a second, and commands 10,601 
gross acres. The canals are bridged and regulated throughout, 
and can be lengthened so as to command a larger area. The low 
level canal flows close past the town of Sholapur. The work was 
begun in 1866, and the dam was closed in December 1869. Some 
water was supplied to the A/iari^ or rain crop of 1871-72. At the 
end of 1876-77 the work was completed, except the masonry heads to 
distributaries and the last two miles of the low level canal and the 
last twelve miles of the high level right bank canal. By the end of 
1881-82 all the works connected with the Ekruk lake were completed 
at a total cost of about £121,262 (Rs. 12,12,620); In 1882-83, of 
n 125-29 
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15,320 acres, the arable area under command, 1306 were wiitorod 
and paid £524 (Rs. 5240) for water rates. Of these 1800 watered 
aci’es 395 were for wheat, 145 for inferior rice, forty-eight for jniri, 
thirty-nine for gram, 236 for groundnut, 173 for sugSrcanc, hfty- 
eeven for fruit and flower trees, forty-eight for vegetables, fifty-seven 
for chillies, thirteen for turmeric, and the rest for miscellaucoas 
crops. Besides tillage water, the Ekruk lake supplies drinking water 
to the town of ShoMpnr. 

Of the four town water works the Sholdpur water works wore 
designed and completed hy Mr. C. T. Burke, B. E., exccative engineer. 
They were begun in November 1878 and opened in March 1881. The 
highest daily demand of water was estimated at five gallons a 
head for a population of 60,666, or 253,830 gallons. The water is 
drawn from the low level canal of the Ekmk Jake in the fifth mile, 
into a settling pond 146 feet square at the Boor and 148 feet square 
at top. Tbea^tb of rmteria 3 0-4 and that available 9‘6 feet. The 
capacity ia 1,292,705 gnllons or S'l days of the estimated supply. 
The settling tank is provided with a scouring pipe nine inches in 
diameter Sited with a alaiee yalra The water is drawn from this 
pond through two auction pipes by two of Tangyo Brothers and 
felman’s special steam pumps. These pumps are direot~acting and 
capable of being worked separately or combined. They can each 
deliver 200,000 ^llons in ten hours into tho high level reservoir, 
that IS an elevation of ICO feet through a line of piping ten inches 
in. diameter and 8500 feet long. Each pump has a steam cylinder' 
' eighteeninches, and a water cylinder ton inches in diameter, both 
having a stroke of thirty-six inches. Tho water cylinder is lined 
with brass. Cast-iron air vessels of ten times the capacity of tho 
barrel of the pump are fixed, one on the supply and the other on the 
delivery main, to eqnabze the flow of water. They are provided 
with air pumps and relief valves. The two boilers aro of the Cornish 
type with six Galloway tubes in the flue. They are twonty-eight 
feet long, 64 feet in diameter, and have steam domes three feeV 
hiffh and 2i feet in diameter. Suitable engine house, boiler room, 
and fuel 'shod have been provided near the settling popd. The 
■water is pumped into two service reservoirs with floors at eighty-six 
feet and 684 feet above that of tho settling pond ; from these it is 
distributed by sub-moin and branch pipes to all parts of the town 
and suburbs. TJie high level reservoir is designed to supply tho 
Sakbarpeth and the suburbs, and the low level reservoir supplies 
the rest of the town. _ Tho low level reservoir is circular having 
arched radial walls which support n^ roof of galvanized corrugated 
iron. Of the chief dimensions tho internal diameter at floor level 
is eighty-two feet and at fall supply 854 foot; tho depth of water 
is twelve foot. The availoblo capacity is 68,711 cubic foot or 
429,133 gallons, equivalent to 1-69 days of the estimated supply. 
The floor and foandations ore of concrete founded on rock. The 
external or main wau is of carefully oxociitod unooursed nibble 
masonry, with a face of coursed nibble in six inch courses. Tho thick- 
ness on top is 2 4 foot and at bottom six feet, the total height being 
ten feet. The inner face has a batter or slope of one in tnmlvo and 
the e.\tornal surface is formed with a curve of sevonteon feet radina 
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The liigli level reservoir is similar in design, but larger than the 
low level reservoir, having an available capacity of 88,193 cubic 
feet or 549,442 gallons. The diameters of the distributing pipes 
have been carefully adapted to the work required of each ; for a 
length of 10,530 feet these pipes are six inches in diameter, for 9969 
feet four inches, and for 12,737 feet three inches. Sluice valves 
have been fixed upon all pipes 'so as to render each part of the 
distribution independent of the rest. The actual delivery of water 
for use is made from sixty-eight stand-posts fitted with push cocks 
and erected at cenveniont points throughout the town. The whole 
work cost £21,718 8s. (Rs. 2,17,184), which were paid by the ShoM- 
pur municipality. After being maintained by the public works 
department for six months, the work was handed to the municipality 
in September 1881. In 1881-82 the. quantity of water used was 
13,346,725 cubic feet, and the rate charged was 2s. (Re. 1) for every 
10,000 cubic feet of water delivered into the settling pond. 

To supply drinking water to B4rsi a storage reservoir was built 
close to the town in 1877 at a cost of £2825 (Rs. 28,250). It is 
designed to contain nineteen millions of cubic feet, and has a 
drainage area of square miles and a surface area of sixty-five 
acres. 

To supply drinking water to Karmdla the water from springs in 
wells lying about three quarters of a mile to the south of the town 
^,18 carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping wells at 
convenient sites. The water works were completed in 1877 at a 
cost of about £235 (Rs. 2350) which was paid by the municipality. 

To supply drinking water to Pandharpur a storage reservoir, 
about a mile south-west of the town, was built in 1874 at a cost 
of £21,614 (Rs. 2,16,140) which were paid by the municipality. The 
dam is built of earth faced with stones, is 3500 feet long; and 
has a greatest height of forty-four feet and a greatest depth of 
thirty-three feet. The drainage area is ten square miles and the 
ijurface area when full is 196 acres. The capacity is 89,330,058 
cubic feet and the available capacity or that above level of sill of 
regulator is 79,166,083 cubic feet. From this reservoir to a service 
reservoir built close to the town, water is carried by a line of iron 
piping 3700 feet long, and from the service reservoir it is distributed 
through iron mains six to ten inches in diameter. 

Besides from the Koregaou, Ashti, and Ekruk lakes bagdyat or 
garden land is watered either by throwing dams across streams or 
by wells. From the dams land is watered at the latest till the end 
of March. Wells are rarely sunk in mdlrdn or high level lands. 
According to the 1882 returas, ShoMpurhas ten rivers, the Bhima, 
Sina, hliin, Bhogavati, Apenpa, Bedki, Chandani, Korna, Nil, 
and Sira, 818 streams, 214 reservoirs, and 17,472 wells. Of the 
17,472 wells 4812 are used for drinking and washing and 12,660 
for- watering ; 4712 are with steps and 12,760 are without steps. The 
wells without stops have an average depth of twenty to twenty- 
five feet and cost £20 to £200 (Rs. 200 - 2000)' to make. The 
w-ells without steps have an average depth of fifteen to forty feet ' 
and cost £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000). Wells are either round or 
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Rvfengnlar. Most wells are ronna asromiTOllslasUonffer than 
rectangular wells. To water land, water is dram fwatho wells 
b/ a mot or leather bag holding ahont fifty galloni The leather 
bag is of the shape of a cylinder, with this difference that the one 
ond is about Eve times as broad as the other. The broader cadis 
fastened to an iron ring three to four feet in diameter. The iron 
ring is hold by a rope, passed over a pulley, fired to the top of Iho 
frame work, raised orer a platform slightly inclined in the direction 
of the well. The other end is also held by a rope which is jH'sed 
over a cylindrical wheel attached to the bottom of the frame. Tho 
other ends of these ropes ate tied to a yoke dravni down aslope by two 
and sometimes hy four bullocks. The length of the slope is ttpal 
to the distance between tbe top of the platform and the level of 
the wolf water. IWien tie bag is dropped into the water the team 
is backed ap tie slope, end the bag is so sank into tbe 'nAvtVDsA 
tbe broader end Bits, while tbe narrow end is sligbtlp upheld so as 
to prevent the ireter running out Tbe smaller end of fbobagh 
tied to a rope shorter than that which bolds the larger end, When 
the bag is tali of water it is drawn np by the team nmning down 
the slope, and is disobarged in the cement-lined water trongh or 
iharole on tbe top of tbe platform. Tbrongb an opening in tbe 
side of tbe trongh tbe water is earned into tbe obanael orpdi. Tho 
pal or channel is one to two feet broad and is ^nemlly in earth, 
mad.being piled on the sides to stop leakage; it is nircljbnilt of 
bricks and stone. Generally two men work tho leather bag with*i 
two to four bullocks | one drives the bullocks up and fills and draws 
the bag and the other distributes the water to proper places. If 
the well has enough water, a mot worked 'vith twobnllookswn 
water four acres of sugarcane, six acres of htindijvdri, wheat, ralala, 
and chillies, and ten acres of rdla and rice. The leather bag costs 
about £1 4s. and of its appliances the wooden frames and its two 

wheels cost 6s. (Bs, S). , , , a 

Garden hads, as S rale are, watered, and always manurea 
Jirdnat or dry crop lands are rarely manured, chiefly because the 
rainfall is generally too scanty to allay the beat of tho rannuro.ond 
tie crop daes and often perishes. The comiaooesi kinds otmanuro 
are aowdaug, rotten grass, ashes, hoaso sweepings, rod earth, and 

sbeev-dang. Of this aanaro, for sagn^no hoaso sweepings and 
dust are used, tor betel leaves red sod house swcopinga nnd dust 

are used, and for rice, cbilhcs, groundnut, ^dyond/mfe or Indian 

millet, sheep-dung is parbcularly useful. To manure their garden 





The first atop a hushandman takes is to work thn . 

plough. Tbcplougbuproots ''“^^^'^ffrassand 
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to fifteen incTies deep. The plough is Trorked by two to ten bullocks. 

In November or December wben tbo soil is still moist and is easier 
to turn than at the end of May, a five-yoke plough can plough about 
a quattev of an acre of land in a day. Except coarse gray or harail soil 
which is simply soratchedby the harrow or /:tt?ay,theplough is work- 
ed both in black and red soils. For garden or hdgayat crops the 
soil mnst he ploughed every year. For jirdyat or dry-crops the black 
soil which is once ploughed with cross plonghings, does not require 
fresh ploughing for six to eight years, but the red soil requires 
ploughing every third year. In ploughing two men are wanted, 
one to stand on the plough to press the share into tho soil, and the 
other to sit on tho drawing gear to drive the bullocks. Whilo 
ploughing hnsbandmen sing to lighten their labour and to amuso 
tho oxen. ‘ After ploughing the rake orphan is used to powder tho 
clods. The harrow or hulav clears the soil of grass and makes 
it fit to receive the seed. Tho more tho harrow is worked, the 
better the crops will grow. After the harro^ving is over tho seed-drill 
is used to sow the seed and the seed-harrow or rasiit to level the 
surface. About a month after the seed is sovnu, the weeding harrow 
or Jcolpa is used which removes weeds and grass and heaps the soil 
to the roots of the yonng plants. Araised bdbliul seat is made in the 
centre of the field to watch the crops. On this raised scat tho 
watchman sits armed with a sling of two ropes with a small circle of 
cords in the middle, with which he slings at the birds stones about 
the size of a small lemon. Watching lasts for a month or two till 
the crops are ripe enough to he reaped. 

In 1881-82 of 1,873,096 acres tho whole area held for tillage, 
303,739 acres or IG'fil per cent were fellow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 1,569,357 acres 26,184: were twice cropped. Of the 
1,593,543 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 1,248,264 acres 
or 78‘23 per cent, of which 950,477 were under Indian millet jvdri 
Sorghum vulgare, 208,400 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
' apicata, 41,836 under wheat gahi Triticum rastivum, 24,409 under 
rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 11,678 under maize maicka Zea mays, 
1278 under rdla orkdng Panicum italioum, 796 under sdva and van 
Panioum miliaceum and miliare, 693 under barley jav Hordenm 
hexaslichon, and 8642 under other grains of which details are not 
given. Pulses occupied 127,866 acres or 8-01 per cent, of which 53,107 
were under tur Cajanus indicus, 41,689 under gram Imrbliara Cicer 
ariotinum, 7868 under kidith or hilthi Doliohos bifloms, 4322 
under mng Phaseolus mnngo, 711 under ndid Pbaseolus radiatus, 30 
under nia<>ur Brvutn lens, 17 under peas vdfd7ia Pisiim sativum, and 
20,132 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 150,760 acres or 9'44 
per cent, of which 25,312 were under linseed alsi Linum nsitatissi- 
mum, 2022 under gingelly seed til Sosamum indicum, and 123,426 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 47,106 acres or 2’95 per cent, 
of wbich 28,088 were under cotton. Icdpiis Gossypium berbacoum, 
19 013 under Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalana juncea, and 65 
under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 21,487 acres or 1-34 per cent, of wbich 6915 were 
i-iTider chillies mirehi Capgicum frutescens, 8637 under sugarcane 
, ^^77 under tobacco fnmhnl’lm 
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into tlie snbsoiland sucks Tuoisturo from it when tlio surface Boil is 
parched. In the opinion of the cotton inspector so long as hushand- 
men stick to the harrow scratching, there is no hope of improving 
the outturn even hy introducing good selected seed. Good seed 
ofcen improves cotton for a time, but if the cultivation docs not 
improve, the seed will degenerate. 

Wheat, gahi^ Triticum ffistivum, with in 1881 a tillage area of 
41,836 acres, is generally grown in the best black soil. It has two 
chief varieties, s/icta a dry- crop and I'/topla or jocJ a watered garden 
crop. About sixteen pounds of seed are required to sow an acre of 
wheat. Wheat is so\vn in October and reaped in February. Of the 
shcta and varieties shcta is affected by mildew which is caused 

by dew, cloudy weather, heavy rain, and excessive cold, generally at 
the time when the ears come to bearing. 

Tobacco, iamlahhu, Nicotiana tabacum, with a tillage area of 
2977 acres in 1S81-S2, is generally grown in white soil near villages 
and sometimes in black soil. The soil is mannrcd with cowdnng. 
Tobacco is sown in seed beds in June, planted in August, and cut 
in January and February. Tobacco wants little water, "Vnien they 
are ready the plants are cut down to the stumps. There is no 
second crop. Tobacco grown in white soil is superior to that grown 
in black soil. The average cost of raising an acre of tobacco is 
estimated at £1 IGs. (Rs. 18) and the average yield at about 460 
pounds (3^ Bengal mant). 

Its scanty and nnoertain rainfall makes Sholdpnr peculiarly liablo 
to scarcity and famine. The^ earliest recorded famine is the great 
Durga Devi famine which began about 13D6 and is said to have 
lasted nearly twelve years. It arose from the want of seasonable 
rain and is said to have spread over the whole country south of the 
Narbada and to have depopulated whole districts. The famine of 
1460 is remembered in the Deccan as Dfimdji Pant’s, an ofiBcerof the 
Bahmani king Humfiyun who, as is related in the History Chapter, 

- spent the government grain stores at Pandhnrpur in gifts toBrdhmaus, 
and was saved from disgrace and punishment by the god Vithoba 
appearing at court as a Mhdr and paying the value of the missing grain. 
About 1520 a great famine is said to have been caused by 
military hordes destroying and plundering the crops. The famine 
of 1791 was very severe especially in the Karndtak where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one-fourth to half the 
usual outturn ; but as thousands of people came from the Karnatak 
to the Deccan for support, the distress became very severe. 
Daring this famine grain sold at six pounds (3 shers) the rupee. 
In 1802 the plunder and destruction of crops by Holkar and the 
Pendhdris caused a serious scarcity which the failure of the rain in 
October and November 1803 turned into a famine of ruinous 
severity. The price of grain is said to have risen to 1^ pounds 
(I sher) the rupee. At Pandharpur Dhondbhat Kntke and at Mohol 
an officer of the Nimbdlkar are said to have fed large numbers of the 
destitute. In 1818 partly owing to the ravages made by Biijirao’s 
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nnnic.'innd partly owing to the fni'liiro of crops towards tho Bdidghdt 
in the country, tho sub-divisions of Bilrsi, Pondharpnr, and 

luljiipur snffered from famine. Tho famine was accompanied by 
a plnguo of cboloni wbich destroyed thonsands of lives. Grain sold 
ns six to eight pounds (S-d skiers) the mpee. At Vairdg in 
Barsi a rich inoncylondor nnmod Ghoaffday is said to hove fed mony 
starving people. In 1824, a faiJuro of rain caused a partial famine 
in tho Pnndharpnr sub-division and tho country from tho Bhima to 
tho Godfivari. During this famine grain sold at twelve to sixteen 
pounds (C-8 fl/im) tho rupee. At Pandharpur an officer of 
Sindin’s and nt Tairdg a monoylondor nomed Ghongdey opened 
a roliof honso or anaehhalra whoro food was given free to the 
eniloring. In 1832-3S, want of rain caused famine throughout 
Sholitpnr and ibo neighbouring districts over an area of about 150 
square miles. Many loft their lands and homes, and large lemissions 
had to bo granted. Thu famino lasted nine or ton months and 
in spito of tho remission of grain duties, grain sold at 
ten to twolro pounds (5~G sJters) tho rupee. Tho sub-collector of 
Sholdpur submitted to Government a poposal for certain public 
relief works, but Govommont did not consider the distress in 
ShoIdpuT BuiSciently severe to call for so extreme a measure. At 
ShoMpur u Brdhman moneylender named Mahdrndra Bdpn Kulavdev 
and many Mdrwdri moneylenders and at 7airdg the family of the 
monoylondor Ghongdey are said to have given free food to tho 
sufferers. In 1845 and 1854 owing to scanty rainfall scarcity of grain, __ 
was felt in Sholdpur, Bfirsi, and Mohol. In 1862, a 'scanty" 
rainfall cansed a scarcity of food in Poona, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholdpur, Khdudesh, and part of Sdtdra. So great was the distmss 
that os roliof works roads were begun from Knrmdla to Jour, 
from Pandharpur to Mohol, from Sholdpur to Bijdpnr, from Tem- 
bhurni to Pnranda, and from Lunud to Pandharpur, Por the relief 
of Government servants drawing monthly salaries of less than £20 
(Rs. 200), Government sanctioned grant of grain compensation. 

The scanty rainfall of 9*11 inohosin 1876,compared with an average* ' 
of 25'21 inches, led to fnilnro of crops and distress amounting to 
famino over the whole of the district. Of tho seven sub-divisions, 
tho crops in two, Bdrsi and Mdlsiras, were bad, and in the remaining 
five very bad. Di Septemhor and October, except one or two local 
showers, there was no rain, and no cold weather crops were 
sown. Early in August tho poorer classes began to show signs of 
distress, and, on the 4th of September, Government sanctioned the 
opening of relief works. With rising grain and want of field work 
distress increased, and by the beginning of September relief works 
were begun. For a woekor two, the rapid spread of distress caused 
a panic, and dealers refused to part with their grain at any price. 
Government and the relief committees had to buy grain at the large 
markets and send it to the relief works. This lasted until grain 
began to be brought by rail when prices fell. For some months 
importations were large and the price of grain remained moderate. 
But in the hot months a fresh rise coused much distress. A 
favourable rainfall, at the opening of tho rainy season, was followed 
by a long drought, which forced millet up to ten ponnds and cansed 
great suffering. Distress and anxiety continued till September and 
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October when a plentiful and timely rainfall brought down prices 
and gave much relief. At the close of November the demand for 
special Government help ceased. 

The following summary shows, month by month, the progress of 
the distress and the measures taken to relieve it. In September 
1876, except some showers in Mdlsiras and one or two other places, 
no rain fell. The early crop had entirely failed, ^nd as rain held 
ofE, the ground could not be prepared for the cold-\feather sowings. 
Except in Sholapur and Bdrsi there was great distress, and by the 
beginning of the month, local relief works had to be opened. In 
October rain still held off and no cold-weather crops could be 
sown. Indian millet rose from sixty-six to fifteen pounds, and even 
at fifteen pounds the supply was small. Distress was increasing, 
and the number seeking relief rose so rapidly that it soon became 
evident that relief works were wanted on a larger scale than local 
funds could supply. Cattle were sent away in large numbers, and 
of those that remained many died from want of fodder. By the 
middle of the month (18th) about 20,000 cattle had left the district, 
and many villages were deserted, the people moving to the Nizfim's 
dominions, Berdr, and Khandesh. Already the numbers on relief 
had risen to 82,000. ,On the 1.3th, Government placed £2500 
(Es. 25,000) at the Collector’s disposal to supply pond clearing, 
prickly-pear cutting, and other light village works for those who 
were too weak to go long distances. About the middle of 
November slight rain fell in the three sub-divisions of Mdlsiras 
Karmdla and Pandharpur. Many villages were entirely emptied, 
the people having left with their cattle. During the month large 
supplies of grain came by rail into ShoUpur. At first the distribu- 
tion of grain over the district caused much difiSeulty. This was 
gradually overcome, and, except in Malsiras and Sdngola, grain 
became plentiful and jvdri prices fell from fifteen to about 
pounds the rupee. Except ShoMpur and Pandharpur, each of 
which had two rivets and a large lake, the water-supply was scanty. 
Bdrsi and SSngola were very badly off, and in Karmdla, Malsiras, 
and Mddha, fiie only source of supply was holes dug in the 
beds of rivers and streams. The numbers on relief rose from about 
40,000 in the beginning of the month to about 68,000 at its close. 
Of 47,821, the average daily number for the month, 14,487 were 
able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by 
ordinary public works oflScers, and 33,334 were aged or feeble, 
expected to do two-thirds of a day’s work and superintended by 
civil officers.^ About the end of the month cholera made its 
appearance in Sholdpur and Bdrsi. December passed without rain, 
and though there was no change in crop prospects, grain continued 
to be imported in such large quantities that rupee prices feU from 
16J to twenty pounds. In the beginning of the month there 

' The rates of wages originally fixed for the workers were : For a man Sd. (2 os.) a 
day, for a woman 2J(f. (14 o.), and for a boy or girl IJd. (1 o.). About the middle of 
November a sliding scale was introdnced providing that whon prices rose over 
sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with th« price of food_ grain, 
and that in addition to l^d. (1 o.) formenand j(f. {ia.\ for women and children, 
men and iromen should receive the price of one pound of grain, children of one 
or half a pound of grain according to the discretion of the supervising officers. 
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was slight cholera in two sub-divisionsj but it soon disappeareS. 
The number of the destitute rose, on civil works to 68,809 Ld oii 
public works to 27,780. About the end of January 1877 a slight 
fall of rain improved the water-supply. The supply of grain 
continued sufficient. Large quantities were brought every ‘week into 
the district, jmrt prices remaining steady at twenty pounds the 
rupee. The number of the destitute rose on public works from 
27,730 to 87,940, on cavil -works there was a small fall from 58,809 
to 56,659, and 1018 persons were supported by charitable relief. 
About the middle of the month slight cholera appeared in two or 
three sub-divisions. On the 19th ddvernment reduced the daily 
wage of feeble men workers by |i. a.) and of women and 

children by Id. (J- a.)} About the end of February, 11 cents of 
rain fell at Sholdpnr. The grain supply continued good, jvari prices 
remaining steady at twenty pounds the rupee. Cholera was general, 
and large nnmhers of people and cattle continued to leave the district. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 37,940 to 32,134, 
and on civil works from 56,659 to 18,097. At the same time the 
number ou cbaritabla relief rose from 1018 to 1429. The large 
decrease in the numbers on the relief works was mainly due to 
crganized opposition to the orders reducing the pay on civU agency 
works, and requiring the transfer of the able-bodied from civil to 
pnblio works. The managers of the strike and many of those who 
had gone with them were no doubt well enough ofi to decline work, 
and such men it was the objeot of Government to get rid of. But 
others of the weaker people were not able to remain idle without 
suffering. After a time of much anxiety, about the middle of the 
month, the people slowly began to come in. Efforts were made to 
draft them to large worlu out of the district, such as the H^ira canal 
and the Dhond-Manmdd railway. This at first met with most 
stubborn opposition. But, about the close of the month, many 
were induced to go to workou the Mhasvad lake in Satfira. _ Early in 
March, 37 cents of rain fell at SbolApur and about a fortnight later 
there was a general fall of 11 cents. The grain supply was sufficient, 
and rupee prices fell from twenty to twenty-one pounds. .The 
migration of people and cattle continued. Early in the month there 
was slight cholera over the whole district, but it was afterwards 
confined to one sub-division. The numbers on relief fell to 46,775, 
6698 of them on civil agency and 40,177 on public works. The 
number on charitable relief was 813. The decrease in the number 
of the workers was chiefly due to large numbers absenting them- 
selves on account of the Holi holidays. Fresh, bnt nnsnccessfnl, 
efforts were made to draft the people to the Dhond-Manmdd railway. 
A few went to the Nira canal, but many, thongh in distress, refused 
to go on the works, because of the task and distance tests rather 
than ou account of the reduction in the rates of pay. Towards the 
end of April smart showers fell throughout the district. The grain 
supply continned sufficient j but prices, partly from the general rise 


_ * Hie new rates were : Sot a nun, the priee of one pound of grain and id, {J «•) 
instead of lid. (1 a.) ; for a woin,m, the price of one pound and Jd, (J a.) iiiBtc.id of 
Jo. (i«.), and for a hoy or girl, the price of half a pound of grain and Sd. 

Orders were ako given to enforce taah and distanco tesM. 
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tlirongLout tlio countiy partly from enlianced cart rates, rose from Chapter 17. 
twenty-one pounds in the beginning of the month to about nineteen . . — 
near the close. The people who had left the district early in the Agncultur . 
season were returning; very few brought back their cattle with 
them. Against a small fall from 6598 to 5633 on civil works, the ^ 
number of the destitute rose on public works from 40,177 to 43,292, 
and on charitable relief from 813 to 2194. Owing to the increased 
pressure of distress Government ordered work to begin on the 
Pilngnon lake, whose heavy earthwork, it was thought, would 
give immediate employment to about 10,000 labourers. There 
was slight cholera in a few places. May began and ended with 
smart showers. Emigrants were returning in large numbers. 

The supply of grain was fair, but prices rose from nineteen to 
16J pounds. Several parts of the ^strict suffered severely from 
cholera. Distress spread steadily, and the number on relief rose to 
61,348, 50,299 of them on public and 11,049 on civil works. The 
number on charitable relief rose to 6501. Dni'ing Juno rain fell freely, 
and the sowing of the early crops was begun. There were large 
grain importations, and prices fell from lOJ to 17i pounds. Many 
of the destitute found work as 6eld labourers, and tho number on 
relief fell to 52,172, 39,202 of them on public and 12,970 on civil 
works. The number on charitable relief rose from 6501 to 16,068. 

Tho mortality from cholera continued very heavy. In the 
beginning of July strong south-west winds were followed by a few 
heavy but partial showers, and tho young crops were reported to 
bo withering. More rain was required. The grain supply was 
fair, but, about the close of the month from the critical state of 
the crops, jvdri rose from 17^^ to 12i pounds the rupee. The 
number on relief fell to 29,927, 20,526 of them on public and 3401 
on civil works, and the number on charitable relief to 10,436. 

In August an average fall of 4'60 inches of rain improved the young 
crops, and green grass was plentiful. At the same time tho 
railway supply of grain began to fall short, and, about tho close 
of the month, prices rose to 93 pounds, causing very great distress. 

Tho numbers on public works fell to 12,901, on civil works to 
3656, and on charitable roliof to 9226. Tho mortality from cholera 
considerably decreased. In September there was heavy rain all 
over the district. Tho crops went on well, and green grass for 
cattle was abundant. Though tho grain supply continued small, 
the favourable harvest prospects brought out local stores, and prices 
fell from 93 to ISJ pounds the rupee. Tho number on public works 
fell to 7705 against an increase on civil works to 6092, and on 
charitable relief to 1 7,590. October was also a month of hea\y 
rain, with an average fall of 0’58 inches. Tho crops were good 
except in Siingola and Mdlsiras, when they were slightly damaged 
by too much rain, and the sowing of tho late crops was delayed. 

Abont tho end of the month tho millet harvest was begun and tho 
late sowing was in progress. Tho stoto of tho people was improving, 
but many still required charitable relief. The grain supply was 
good, and prices fell for jvdri from 13f to twonty-tonr and for bdjri 
from 194 to 293 pounds. Tho numbers on public works fell to 6067, 
on civil works to 4034, and on charitable relief to 14,347. In 
November there was only slight rain, and more was required for the 
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cold-weatlior jvdri oropa. By the close of the month, except fur and 
cotton, almost all the early crops were harvested. Rdbi sowing was 
still in progress. _ Prices rose for hdjri from thirty to twenty-eight, 
and fell fory'udri from twenty-fonr to twenty-five pounds the rupee. 
The numbers on public works fell to 4966, on civil works to 684, 
and on charitable relief to 4601, Civil relief works were closed about 
the middle of the month, and public relief works at the end. In 
December, except in the Mddha sub-division, there were smart 
showers .all over the district, an d the jvari crops were much improved. 
Prices fell for bdjri to thirty-one and for jvdri to twenty-eight 
pounds. Though Government continued to offer charitable relief, 
the numbers wanting help fell from 7176 in tbe beginning to 1089 
on the 22nd of the month. 

The following statement of Indian millet prices and numbers 
receiving relief, shows that during the first four months of 1877 
grain kept steady at abont twenty pounds the rupee or more than 
thrice the ordinary rate; that its price rose rapidly in May June 
and July, till about the end of August it reached 9| pounds. In 
September it fell slightly to 18J, and then quickly to about twenty- 
eight pounds. The number on relief had in January risen as high 
as 94,699. By lowering wages and enforcing task and distance 
tests the number fell to 50,231 in February and 48,925 in April. In 
May it again rose to 01,848, and from that went on falling till it 
fell to 6540 in November, when the relief works were closed. The 
nnraher on charitable relief rose from 1018 in January to 1429 in 
February, then fell to 813 in March, and then steadily rose to 
16,068 in June. From that, after falling to 9226 in August, it 
again rose to 17,590 in September. During tbe next three months 
it fell rapidly till in December it reached 1089 : 


ShMpwr I’amine, 1876-77. 
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A spocial census taken on tlio lOtli of May 1877, wlion famino 
pressure ■was general and severe, slio'wed that of 02,712 ■workers, 
52,186 on public and 10,526 on ci^vil works, 41,112 belonged to llio 
snb-divisions where the works wore carried on; 15,104 belonged to 
different sub-divisions of the same district ; 3470 were from other 
districts; and 2960 from neighboaring slates. As regards their 
occupation, 3471 were mnnulacturore or craftsmen, 21,8*10 were 
holders or sub-holders of land, and 37,*10l were labonrcrs. 

The total cost of the famino was estimated at .€200,502 10s. 
(Rs. 20,05,025), of ■which £180,184 4s. (Rs. 18,01,842] were .spent 
on public and civil works, and £20,318 Os. (Rs. 2,03,183) on 
charitable relief. 


In ordinary times tho daily cart rates varied from Is. CfZ. to 2s. 
6d. (Rs. }-lJ). During the famino from December 1870 to 
December 1877 tho highest daily cart rates rose to 12s. (Rs. fi) in 
Pandharpiir, 6s. (Rs. 3) in Sholitpur, os. (Rs. 2}) in Siingola, and 4.?.’ 
(Rs, 2) in Barsi, Karmttla, JfiSdlm, and Mdlsiras. 

Trom the beginning of November 1870 a msimlntdilr at each 
sub-division and from tho beginning of January to tho end of 
November 1877 special assistant and deputy collectors in charge of 
the sub-divisions wore employed on famine duty ns relief oniccr.s. 

^ For every group of about ton villages circle insj)cclor.s wore 
appointed. Besides these, military ollicera, and their subordinates and 
hospital assistants, and tho clerks and measurers of tho Poona and 
Ndsik revenue survey staff, and some teachers of vcmnculnr schools 
"wero lonb for famine daty. 

Besides the seven relief houses, one at each snb-divisional hond- 
quarters, at Sholdpnr, Biirsi, Karmdla, Mddha, Pandlmrpur, Miilsirns, 
and Sdngola, five other special relief houses were opened, two in 
bhoMmir at Diparga and Mnudmp, two in Jfiidha at Ycoti and 
Uarsi Rond Station, and ono in Bilrsi at P.-ingnon, Almost all tlio 
relief houses vvero opened in November 1870 ami closed at tho end 
of Aovonibor 18^ 7. U.vcopt at Pandharpiir where a largo municinal 
building Tvns available, all tlio relief houses were lomporarv shcd.s. 
ilio relief houses were supervised by tho relief miimlnfiliir and 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of tho sub-division. At 
each relief house, for every 200 people a muster clerk niid nn 
accountant wore kept. With a few oscoplions tho food w^s 

'’y inb’ntc.s of the relief Inm.sc • 
f ^ "''‘*c*'-®'‘»'ricrB were omploycd. Between’ 

the 1st of November 1870 and the 3lst of December 1877 tho 
relief houses m Sholitpur cost £3800 8 r (Rs ‘’.Rltnn ° 

If- in K.nMc'oft.'T’nG'ilft 

(Rs. 30,075), in Mdlsirns £2725 1G», (R.s. 27 2581 nnd «.v. i 
£1365 lOfi. (Rs. 13,065), or n total cost of £19,430 lOs. (Rs. 1,9.1 

No grain shops wore opened at Government or municipal expense 
In the beginning of tho famino when gra n dealers atf om‘nin.i ‘ 

11.0 pinco of e„in to n» »rtilio.-.II, fisuClt 

nnypneo, n local conmutloo nt SUoKpor ooU lotfopoofiS 
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ft fetr nionlhs at wst price out ot a private charity fund. The local 
dealers, wlio witMield gram in the boginniag of the famine, rave 
, imywhoii gram cnmoin largo quantifies into the district. Grain 
was imported from tho Central Prorinces by private agencies. iVom 
Bombay the import of gram was so largo that all the railway 
stations were CTOwded with bags, and for a time much confnsioii 
provnilod. To lessen (bo distress from wimt of fodder pressed 
grft'-a bales were largely imported from the IConkan by the 
Conservator of forests ; a largo niimhcr of cattle were also sent to 
graze in Govomiacnt waste lands in the hilly tracts. The scarcity 
ot water Avn.s greatly felt, and, lint tor tho Rkrnk lake many of the 
residents of ShoMpnr city would have been forced to leave. The 
want of water was partly mol by deepening wells and diggingbolos, 

A considemble number of people, cbicily hnshandmen, left tho 
district and went to Berdr and to tlio KizSm’s territor}'. Well- 
to-do hiisimndmon sent their cattle in charge of some member of 
tlieir families. By lc.aving Ibo people did not mnch improve 
tlieir condition. They would probably bavo done better had they 
stayed at homo and worked ns Inboiirors on relief works. Escept a 
few who emigrated, the poor people had no nllornativo bnt to work 
on tho relief works. Of the high and well-to-do classes, a few who 
could afford it mode provision for tho ospcctod scarcity ; otherslived 
by selling their gold and silver orimments and other property. As 
they wore ashamed to live on charity and unaccustomed to live by 
labonr a large number of rcspoctnblo people did not take advantage 
of tlic relief offered byGovemment and were reduced to poverty. 

During tho famine a largo number of cattle died. The tillage 
area fell from 2, Icl, 01 7 acres in 1870-77 to 2,130,988 in 1878-79 
that is a fall of M,029 acres. Compared with the 1872 census 
returns the 1881 ref unis show a decrease of 136,888. Adding to this 
80,381 ns (ho normal one per cent increase daring the seven , 
non-famine years the total loss from death or migration daring tho 
{amine niuoimts to 187.239. At tho end of 1870-77 the outstanding 
bnlnncea wore £81,949 (Bs. S, 49, 490) of which about £39,683 
(Bs. 3,90,33(1) wore recovered in subsequent years and £45,326 
(Bs. 4,53,100) wero remitted in 1878-79. 

Between 1878 and 18SS, iraliko Poona and other parts of the 
Deccan Sbohtpur was not visited by locusts. During the cold 
season of 1879 from January to JTaroh swarms of rats and mica 
appeared and ate tho grain, before it was ripe enough to harvest. 
Many fields wore entirely stripped and of others only a small portion 
was saved by gathenng tbo ears while they were stiU {ween 
About sevon-oightbs of tlie crop were wholly destroyed bv rati In 
ShoWpur ^ as reward^for about 

660,000 rats killed at 2s. (Re. 1) the hundred. This rat plagno 
was not confined to SholSpur; it was severely felt in Hrier 
Shngonda, and Karjat in Ahmadnagar.^ ’ 


1 Tho debils of tho species of rats and mice and tho stens fil-n j . 
given in tho Ahmadnngar Btotistical Account apply to Shoi^ua 
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AcconDiHO to the census returns, in 1872 the district of Sliolapnr 
had 8477 persona in positions implying the possession of capital. 
Of these 673 were hankers moneychangers and shopkccpcre, 56SI 
were merchants and traders, and 2123 were supported by incomes 
derired from funded property shares annuities and the like. The 
available income tai returns show that in 1870-71 of a total 
of 2100 persons assessed, 1550 or 73'8 per cent were taxed on 
yearly incomes of loss than £100 (Rs. 1000), 3SC or 18‘3 per cent on 
incomes of £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 2000), 159 or 7'5 per cent on 
incomes of £200 to £1000 (Rs.2000-Rs. 10,000), and live or 0*2 
per cent on income of £1000 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000 -Rs. 1,00,000). 
Under the head capitalists and traders, the 1878 liccn.‘<e-tns 
assessment papers showed 9131 persons assessed on yearly incomes 
of more than £10 (Rs. 100). Of these 3529 had from .£10 to .£15 
(Rs. 100- Rs. 150), 1795 from £15 to £25 (Rs. 150- Rs. 2.50), 1515 
from £25 to £35 (Rs. 250 -Rs. 350), 492 from £3-5 to £50 (lls. 350 - 
Rs, 500), '657 from £50 to £75 (Rs.600-Rs. 750), 207 from £75 to 
£100 (Hs.760-Rs.l000),242 from £100 to £125 {Us.l000-Rs.l250), 
135 from £125 to £150 (Rs. 1250-Rs. 1500), £141 from 150 to .£200 
(Rs. 1500 -Rs. 2000), 132 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 -Rs. 3000), 
88 from £300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000), 36 from £100 to £5l)0 
(Rs. 4000 -Rs, 5000), 62 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500), 
25 from £750 to £1000 (Rs. 7500-118.10,000), and 15 over £1000 
(Rs, 10,000). Since 1879 incomes under £50 (Rs. 500) have been 
exempted from the License Tax. In 1881-82, of 1386 persons 
assessed on yearly incomes of £50 (Rs. 500) and over. Oil had from 
£60 to £75 (R8.500-Rs.750), 219 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs.lOOO), 175 from £100 to £125 (Rs. 1000 -Rs. 1250), 04 
from £125 to £160 (Rs. 1250 - Rs. 1600), 98 from £150 to £200 
(R8.1500 - Rs. 2000), 100 from £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - Rs. 3000), 
68 from £300 to £400 (R3.3000 -Bb. 4000), 19 from £400 to £500 
(Rs. 4000 -Rs. 5000), 25 from £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 7500), 
3 from £750 to £1000 (Rs.7500-Rs, 10,000), and 8 over £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). There are no local insurance oihccs. 

Few houses confine thomsolvos to strict hanking business, and 
granting and cashing hills of exchange. In most cases money- 
lending and sometimes trade are joined with hanking. Banking 
houses are found only in the largest towns, ShoUpur, Bilrsi 


1 Most o£ this chapter is contributed by Mr, 0. E. G. Cr-awford, 0. S, 
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Pnadharaur, and perhaps Kanufiln. At Blirsiont of fifteen hankeia 
or shroffs only three confine themselves to bankinff the others 

ro ^ Bombay vras established at Sholdpur in 

- ^ T °P?" ‘•»™e years. It had a-favonrable 

rnlluenco on trade ns it lent money at lower rates of interest than 
had boen customary, and issued and accepted biUa payable at 
ar^it, or at n fixed period. Ninety per cent of its transactSm were 
with natives. Except m the case of some European seiTants of 
bovomraont it was not resorted to by the public for deposit The 
Bholftpnr branch vvas closed early in 1867. A branch of the New 
Bank of Bombay was opened in 1868-G9, but was soon closed from 
want of business. 


Exchange hills are of two kinds, payable at sight or darshani and 
payable within a given time or mvdalt. The leading traders 
and moneylenders, who aro chiefiy Qnjarat Marwdr and Lingdyat 
Vdnis, Bhatids, Khoiris, Komtis, and Brdhmans, grant' bills np to 
£1000 {Rs, 10,000) on Bombay, Poona, Ahmadnagnr, Madras, and 
Amba Salur and Hnidambad in tbo Nizdm’s territory. The rates 
of bills vary according to tbo demand for cash. Generally for a 
bill payable at sight a premiam of ^ per cent is charged and for 
a bill payable 'within a given time a discount of one-half per cent is 
allowed. 

Most classes can, and probably the majority of individnals do, 
savo money. With most all and perhaps more than all they have 
saved is spent in a day of feasting, a marriago, a funeral, or some 
otbor religions occasion or holiday. The higher md Government 
servants, picadors, and moneylenders, especially Gnjars and 
Mdrwdris, savo most. 

Of investmonts for savings and capital, the chief are trade, house 
property, the pnrebose and improvement of land and farm stock, 
hoarding 'Vrhethor of cash or of ornaments, state saving banks and 
government secaritios, shares in joint stock companies, and money- 
lending. Traders invest most of their savings in esfending and 
improving their business ; cultivators in improving and adding to 
their holdings and in baying bnllocks and carts. Carts are a 
favourite investment, where, ns on lines of road and near large 
towns, the oariying trade offers employment when field work is 
alack. Thus in the Sholdpur sub-division, in the thirty, years 
ending 1870-71, the number of carts rose from 219 to 1167 or 433 
per cent, in the Bdrsi sub-division from 703 in 1840-41 to 1794 
in 1871-72 or 154 percent, and in theMddha sub-division from 
435 in 1839-40 to 1823 in 1868-69 or 204 per cont.^ The 1882 
returns show a further rise in carts to 1839 in Sholdpur, to 3081 in 
Bdrsi, and to 1769 in Mddha. The trading and moneylending 
classes do not invest their money in land, except when, having 
advanced money on the land and being forced to sell their debtor’s 
property, their only means of recovering the debt is to buy the 


IBom. Gov. Sol. Kew Series. CL. 0, 11. 163, 307, 310. 
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land at the auction. Witli pleaders and other moneyed men with 
some English education the purchase and improTement of land 
is a faronrite investment. This class is also given to house- 
hnilding, a form of investment which is also popular with well-to- 
do villagers. All classes lock up their savings in ornaments^ but, 
it is said, not to so large an extent as in other parts of the country. 
Oraaments are a specially favourite form of investment among small 
traders and craftsman. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the yearly payment of 
interest to holders of Government securities rose from £108 
(Rs. 1080) in 1870-71 to £172 (Rs. 1720) in 1882. The deposits 
in the district Savings Bank which in 1870-71 were £1250 
(Rs. 12,500) had in 1877-78 risen to £3299 (Rs. 32,990) of which 
latter sum £1703 (Rs. 1 7,030) belonged to 204 Hindus, 988 
(Rs. 9880) to seventy-five Christians, £595 (Rs. 5960) to forty-two 
P4r^is, and £12 (Rs. 120) to two Musalmdns. In 1882 the deposits 
showed a farther rise to £6729 (Rs. 67290).^ As a rule, only 
Government servants and others of the higher classes invest their 
savings in Government securities and in savings banks. 

The bulk of the people know nothing about investing in shares. 
About forty. four of the ShoUpur Spinning and Weaving Company's 
£100 (Rs. 1000) shares are held locally. 

Few men live solely by lending. Almost all lenders draw part of 
their income from trade, from husbandry, or from a profession. 
Honeylenders are of two kinds, professional and non-professional. 
The professional again belong to two classes, local and foreign. 
Among non-professional moneylenders are men of all classes, 
almost all whose calling has yielded them a little money will 
lend it at interest. The foreign or immigrant moneylenders are 
Gujarat Shravaks locally known as Gujars, and Mdrwdr Vdnis 
known as Mdrwiiris. Brlhmans and LingSyat Ydnis form tho 
chief classes of local moneylenders, who have to a very great extent 
been ousted by the intruding Gujar or MdrwSri. Besides lending 
money the Gujars are chiefiy cloth-dealers, and tho M5rw5ris deal 
in grain, groceries, and oil. The Brahman lender is generally a 
land proprietor, a pensioned Government servant, or a pleader. 
He is generally found in towns and seldom lends except to the 
better class of landholders. The Lingayat V4nis are chiefly iron- 
mongers and grocers and are seldom moneylenders. Besides these 
classes the MarStha or Knnbi moneylender is found in villages 
and towns; he is a husbandman, and, as a rule, docs not lend 
, except to people who belong to his vRlage or \vith whom he is 
connected. 


I Tho details of deposits for the thirteen years ending 1882 are ; £1250 in 1870, 
£2160 in 1871, £2636 in 1872, £.3764 in 1873, £2891 in 1874, £.3791 in 1875, £4632 in 
1876, £3299 in 1877, £2937 in 1878, £4124 in 1879, £6640 in 1830, £5940 in 1881, 
and £6729 in 1882. The chief causes of the rise and fall in deposits are given in the 
Shilrwilr Statistical Account. Tho details of interest daring the same thirteen years 
arc : £108 in 1870, £94 in 1871, none drawn in 1872, £49 in 187.3, £31 in 1874, £210 
in 1875, £25 in 1870, £481 in 1877, £162 in 1878. £136 in 1879, £163 in 1880, £38 in 
1881, and £172 in 1882, 
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GujarSj roost of tliero Shrfivnk VAnis of QuinrAf j. t 

Eottled in tho district within the Inst hundred vears 
spread over tho whole district, and arc said to himnrn « 
as nnmorons as tho local Hindu rooSS 
Jains or Shttlvnksbj religion. WnsS' J, nW 7 ' 

.»a EolUo in tk. district cS d. nSsXJi 
to mcko pil^imscs to Sketrnnin tenr PdHtiM in Zd£^" 

P^"“- 1“ moneymaking, unlike MArwfir 
A Jinis, Giijnr ^ Ams do not start from beggary. Tho Guiar starts 
with some small capital which ho iuveL m a misoellanrou? 
petty trader's shop. When he has made a h:.ui^l^eTum 
by shopkeeping, ho calls himself a banker or sUhUr, and 
ciitma widely on moncylonding. Tho Gnjars aro reputed to be less 
hardhearted and moro polite, obliging, and friendly tlian their 
AfAiwAr rivals, and in conscqnoncc more attractive and popular, 
lu SholApur and other largo towns, they have formed no relations 
with tho cultivating classes, hut conQno themselves to leading 
money on mortgage of landed and house property, and as pawn- 
■ brokers, on pledges at inlorest of not more than two per cent a 
month. Iho villngo monoj'londing Gnjnr is a cultivators' and 
villagers’ rooneylcndor, keeping a general shop, and supplying 
tho villagers with all they require in tlie way of advances either 
of cash or of grain. All Gnjnra and particularly village Gujarsby 
long residence arc apt to become assimilated in manners and dress 
to the people among 7vbom tbey live. They even come to fold their 
turbans after tho ShoMpur fashion, Their other dress, though showy, 
is cconoroicnl, for though very fond of ornninonts when they wear 
gold ornaments, they are usually hollow, while tho women’s practice of 
showing tho loft arm only, and not liko Mardtha Hindus of showing 
both arms, considerably lessens the expense of ornaments. Like tho 
local Lingii^nt Jangams, they take their food from a dish placed on 
•n. tripod of iron. Caste dinners are not uncommon and at least one 
ensto dinner roust bo given after a death. On marriage and other 
religious festivities they spend largo sums, iatermarrying ^ among 
thoniselvos only without distinction of rich or poor. 'The destitute 
of their own class ore so few that they make no special provision 
for them. To general charity they devote large sums, and are 
particularly known for their care of animals. IVhere they are 
numerous, they hare their own temples, as at Sholdpur where there 
are two temples of Fdmsndth. Gnjars have been known to build 
rest-bouses and wells for tho public use. Their religious teachers 
enjoy incomes which enable them to entertain large bodies of 
followers and dependents. 

MdrwSris arc said to have appeared in this district about fifty years 
ago. They usually come from Mdlwa or lldrw'dr, but instances of their 
settling in Sholdpur from neighbouring districts arc not rare. They 
are perhaps not so widely spread over the district ns the Gujars, nor 
do they snow so marked a tendency to assimilate to the people of tho 
country. They bring their own language and customs, sometimes 
mixing Mdrw’dri with llardthi, an unpleasant and unserviceable 
jargon. A 3fdrwdri is easily known by his long hair and scanty 
turbnn, bnrelv thirty yards Jong, usually of two shades of rod with 
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gold ondsj coat and jnclcob o£ tlio ordinary typo, a >’cd-fringed 
loinclotk or dhoti, and red shoos nalli tiirncd-up toos. A 
Miinvuri often hbgins life as a beggar, his whole estnto consisting 
of a few rnpeos, probably borrowed, a drinking and two or tlirco 
cooking pots, and barely onongli clothes to cover him. Ho begins 
ns a seller of parched grain, and saves a little besides paying off 
Lis borrowed capital. With the savings of a year or two ho opens 
a small shop, often in partnership with a countryman. In other 
cases the newly arrived lldrwdri binds himself in some capacity ns 
servant to a settled Mdrwilri, and works with him till ho is fit to 
open a petty shop on his own acconnt. 'J'his ho will often do on 
capital borrowed from his Into master, or from other merchants who 
give him credit at low interest. If his shop succeeds ho gains a 
sharo in some cloth-dealing concern, and, at the samo time, starts ns 
a moneylender or pawnbroker, and rapidly increases his wealth. At 
this stage in his career ho sends for his family and some of his distant 
relations. A Msirwari who has begun to mako a fortune rarely 
returns to settle in his native place. If his famil}' is not with liim, 
marriages and other religious coromonies sometimes require his 
presence at homo, and ho may have to go homo to sock a bride. 
Once lie has settled pcrmanoutly, ho begins to acquire landed 
property and seldom or never breaks up his establishment, or goes 
away not to I'otnm. During any temporary absence, bis business 
is managed by his confidential clerk or mun im in dofnult of a pnrtnor, 
or by one of bis relatives. Mitrwilris are ropuletl as tlioj’’ grow in 
wealth and years, to grow fonder of money, liardor lieartod, ami less 
inclined to show leniency to their debtors. Their thrifty habits they 
noverlose. Of all moneylenders the Marwrtri has the worst name, lie 
shows neither shame nor pity in his treatment of his debtor. lie will 
press a debtor when pressure means bankruptcy. He shows no 
feeling. Tbo saying runs that bo will attach and sell bis debtor's 
cooking and drinking vessels oven when the family arc in the midst of 
a meal. They marry in tbeir own caste only, but without dislinctioii 
of rich or poor. Though thrifty and averse from pomp and show, 
they are expected to spend largo suras on marriage and olhcr 
religious ccromonics, and it is usual for them on such occasions 
to outortain their whole caste. They have their own temples, and* 
they are understood to contribute for tlio support of llicir own poor. 
Noinstanco is known of a Mdrwilri having builta well ora resf-houso 
for tbo use of tbo village wlioro be is settled. 

Other moneylenders whoHier professional or un])rofc.sslonnl, 
whether foreign or local, may bo divided, lliougli tlio divisions 
often overlap, into dwellers in towns and dwellers in \nllngc.s, and 
again into those who keep regular accounts and those who keep 
only rough accounts or nono at all, basing all their dc-alings 
on bonds or ro/i/is. Pawnbroking also forms a di-sfinct branch 
of moncylonding, though in practico it is usually combiiiod with 
ono of tho olhor branches. As a rule tho town lender who keeps 
regular accounts, tho daybook or h’rd, tho ledger or klmUirani, 
and tbo rough memorandum bonk of daily trnnsnetions from 
which the others aro written up, does not nock o-vorbitant iiitoro.sl, 
deals only with tho higher clawe.s, on mortgage of hou‘'eH or olhor 
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immoraWe property, or oa pledge in the vray of pawnbrolcing, 
and keeps aloof from poor linsLandmen and otlior embarrassed 
borrowers. These houses generally do a large bnsinoss. The 
smaller men deal with the poor classes who agree to pay higher 
interest. They keep no accounts, depend entirely on bonds, or ' 
at best keep what are called paidnt acconnts, that is a mere day* 
book whiob-is allowed to run for years without a balance 
being stmek. Many non-professional moneylondors conio under 
tbis head, and in this way the successful tailor or weaver often finds 
afevourable employment for his savings. The professional lender 
of this class is usually a Mdrwdri, exacting both a pledge and 
an exorbitant rate of interest, and looking to making bis money not 
so much by repayment as by bis debtor’s failnro to redeem bis 
pledge which consetjnenlly ftJls to the lender. 

The profesional rillage moneylender is usually, unless ho is in a 
very large way of business, also a shopkeepor, deahng mgram, 
chiL, salt, pepper, oil, clarified butter, such other ^ 
chandlery as the village requires. His shop is hold in the f^t 
veranda of his house, which is also his storeroom and is ^nerally 
the sole difference between his house and those of ^ 

He is usually a Gnjar or Mitrwdn, but sometimes a Lmgdyat 
The non-proissionil village moneylenaer m usuajy “ 
Mariitha.Fohablyofihe family of the JSaS 5r£ 

ora Brton of the village accountant or f /nd 

or Mi famUy. These have a better nomo for leniency ana 

indJlgence towards debtors 

that from their cleverness and Imowlcd^ morteanes on 

better business than any other lenders in the way of mortgag 

' Most classes of the commnnily are 

Potty traders and shopkeepers usually start on borrowed “gh"?" 
aftemarfs often require advances to buy tbeir yeai's stock. 0£ 
other dwellers in towns craftsmen and labourers cannot 
oxnlnses they ore oompellod to incur at marrn^ and funeral feasts 
S dfnners Jbont running mto debt 
nnd other craftsmen who require about illOs. l«s. to buy 
their materinls, usuaHy bare to borrow if they are not, ns is 
nerhans more usual, wholly in tho hands of a capitalist who 
Sdvances them the material, nnd pays them day ivagos lor 
working it. Of tho village population few without borrewing can 
obtain Sio large sums they spend on feasts and entertainments, 
and the poorer poasantiy bare to borrow money to pay their rent, to 
jneot the cost of tillage, and, in many coses, to hny grain for seed and 
food. Villagora ore said to bo npter to incur debt than townspeople 
because their receipts come in n lump sum, once or at most 
twice a yoar. This they thoughtlessly s^nd, and hnvo to borrow 
for abaro subsistence elovoo months out of tho twelve. Apparently 
no sharp lino can bo drawn between moneylenders who deal 
esdnsively with townspeople and well-to-do landholders, and those 
who lend only to tho poorer classes. As a rule, tho fairly well-to- 
do traders, shopkeepers of credit, and largo Inudholdcrs can get 
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advimccs from liouaca of cnpital, wlio Iceop rogulnr nccoimts. Chapter V. 
People of less credit Lave to resort to Ihc sraallor moJioylendcr, Capital, 
professional or unprofessional, vrlio keeps no accounts except 
the bond bo invariably lakes from tbo debtor. In particular llio 
MdrwSri raoneylendcr is credited with insisting botli on a p.wn 
in pledge and on a high rate of interest Labonrers can bnrdly 
get an advance without pledging ns Roenrily their lint, plot of land, 
ornaments or brass vessels, or their service. Where an ornainont 
or other article is pledged tlio yearly iDlcrosb for craftsmen of fair 
credit varies from seven to eighteen per cent. Though no class of 
moneylenders deal solely with villagers, in practice only well-to-do 
landholders arc allowed to hoiTOW on account from tlio largo town 
hanking houses which keep regular accounts and as a mlo do not take 
a bond from borrowers. Small landholders have to resort to the 
moneylender of their own or of a neighbouring village for such 
advances as they require. In all c.ascs the credit of a wonld-bo 
borrower is not gauged by his calling hut by his personal credit 
and the scenrity ho can offer. Thus whero a well-to-do land- 
holder will get an advance for potty field purposes on liis personal 
security at twelve to twenty-four per cent, a poor Inndhoidor will 
have to pay at least twonty-fonr, and not improbably thirty-si.x per 
cent, and even higlior. Advances with a Hen on standing crops nro 
charged much the same rates ns on personal credit, for moneylenders 
arc shy of standing crops boennso tlioy find it diflicult to cslablish 
tbeir Hen without going to tbo civil courts. When liouscs or land 
aro mortgaged tbo rates vary from six to twenty per cent. 

The poorer landholders very often seek from tho moneylender 
advances of grain both for food and for seed. Those nro repaid 
at harvest, usually at tho rate called vadhi didhi that is ono and a 
half times tho quantity advanced, or sometimes a liltio moro or less. 

As a rnlo grain advances nro repaid before tbo crop leaves tho field. 

A bond is usually passed for tho vnluo owing in money at sneh 
terms ns the creditor chooses. Sometimes such advances amount 
to a virtual sale in advance of tho crop, tho full produce of tlio field 
hong estimated, and an ndvanco of about twent 3 '-fivo per cent less 
being made. 

Mortgage of labour is not uncommon in tho case of men wdlhont Sna\ucR 

credit or security who wish to raise money for somo extraordinary Moiitoaoj:. 

expenditure, such ns a marriage or a houso-building. Tho bond is 
entirely personal, and tho mortgagee has no lien on tho services of 
tho mortgagor’s wdfo or children. A man's sorvicos aro valued at 
the yearly rate of £2 1 Os. to £5 (Eb.25-50) besides bis food. To 
pay off an advanco of £10 (Es. 100) W'ith intorost at eighteen por 
cent a year, a man woidd have to servo five years with his food, or 
two years without his food. If ho gets his food, tho mortgagor 
must give all his timo to his master ; if ho gots no food ho is allowed 
to go homo to feed for an hour twice a day. Tho uso of corporal 
punishment to force the mortgagor to work is unknown. If hotter 
Borvico offers tho mortgagor will got tho new moslor to pay what Jio 
owes to his old master, who will thou sot him free to take np his 
now employment. 
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bribing the court ofioial to keep the debtor nnaTOre ot the suit, whdo 
the conrt gives judgment in the bond, and refuses to look beyond 
it. On the other hand, in defence of the moneylender it is urged 
that they -who say such things are just the men who have not, and 
never will have money to pay their debts, that their terms and rates 
of interest are of old standing and used to he satisfactory, that when 
debtors charge them with not crediting payments in account, they 
forget the small miscellaneous advances they have had, and remember 
only the original loan, that the blame really belongs to the 
new Limitation Lpw which forces lenders to be always renewing 
bonds or filing suits, so that the &ult is the Legislature’s, 
' When the mother cuts the throat, who will save the child.’^ That 
when a debtor allows himself to be beguiled by soft words and 
mokes a payment on account without securing a particle of 
evidence, or passes a new bond, which he cannot read and does not 
trouble himself to have it read to him, his folly is beyond hope, and 
the civil court can domothing to protect him. 

Generally a debtor has current dealings with only one creditor. 
United action between the creditors of a single debtor is unknown. 
Only those moneylenders who deal solely with tlie well-to-do classes 
can abstain from the civil conrt. Whea a decree is obfnined,^ 
the favourite use to which it is put is to get a mortgage of his 
land from the debtor under fear of esecution. Imprisonment 




loorer 

is 


teoWs, and of 

darkest both for tnckejy and Lardheartedness. The bbrrowia? 
classes Me ^Img sullenly to admit the useiukessTthl 
moneylender, hut have a hundred complaints a<5nst h m 
His terms are exorbitant. If a man borrows 2 j (Re. I) hffieM fe 
repay 2«. 6d. (Hs, in a week, or be charged monthly inierost at 
id. (., a.) the rupee, that is 87J per cent a year. When they make 
payments in cash or kind, the lender neither passes a reoemt nor 
oredite the payment in his books. He is for ever forcing them to 
pass fresh bonds for the principal and accumulated interest, or else 
he files a suit against feem. nerhans onafalseckm 


CT«Jd(iidmaorpowcPofattotDcy,I». (S o>.)for retaining fee, Cstoif, (Eg. 311 for fee 
and allowance, Ih. allowance aiiiaigtenco and continmneica of 

three witaeeaoa, 2 j. (Be. I) to a pniato pwu to look up flio witneaacs, to fflg ?1 for 
retaining fees to wfneascs, and 4g. (Bs. 2) for petsonal expeagre • rad tko 

Ito. Jldf (Kg. W e^ ItTs a.,) bo”gfSaSH 

for execntion, Cs« Ijw* of decree .md judemont, and /Ea 4i 

wanant, allowaaco, and au^on. W tho total dcfcndantf^ 1, 8 flVl ™ 
rnmindma or power of aWorpoy. to. (Es. 3) for rcUining fee, and to fEs®?l 
witness* allowance. Since tbe lutrodnction of tho Belief Aefc fn* vvf' ^ l 

1879, besides tho cost of other items, agricnlturistg are chareod iLlf V 
(Bg.33)in8t«dof Ito. (Bg.7J) on gbimps, and™ 

priviitepeontolookupthowanesbes. '' ' (*’‘'*•1 mstead of &. (Bo. JJ fora 
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ot the debtor is not common. Creditors seldom ceaso to press their 
claims or write o£E outstandings as bad debts. They prefer to keep 
their decrees alive by renewing them at intervals of three years, and 
keep debts, however hopeless, on their books in case something 
may turn up to improve the dobtoi‘’s finances. In defonco of their 
osaotions lenders allege a growing tendency on the part of the 
borrowers to evado their liabilities by fraudulent transfers of land to 
kinsmen or friends, or to another moneylender, a rival of their 
creditor. There is no great complaint of agrarian crime, other than 
cattle-peisoning, and cattle-poisoning is duo to ill-fooling between 
Kunbis and Mhitrs and not to tho hatred of borrowers and lenders.’ 

Transfers of land commonly tako place in ono of three ways. 
Land is relinquished by tho holder or sold by Government on 
the failure of tho holder to pay his rent ; land is sold under tho 
orders of tho civil courts ; and land is transferred by voluntary salo 
or mortgage. When land is sold in satisfaction of a civil court’s 
decree, it commonly happens that the dccroc-holdor buys it himself, 
not because he covets hind, but because there is no other bidder. 
This is sometimes to be accounted for by all the people of tho 
village being friendly to tho debtor, more generally bocanso tho 
court’s sale is without guarantee. When tho auction pnrclmser 
goes to tako possession, he is met with previous mortgages and 
other claims and has to prove the judgment debtors’ title which is 
not easy, especially when tho judgment debtor is hostile to him 
and perhaps in collnsiou with a rival claimant. When tho dccrco 
holder buys tho land himself, ho commonly keeps tho judgment 
debtor on it to cultivate it cither ns his servant or at a rack-rent. 
When land is mortgaged it generally remains in tho possession and 
cultivation of the mortgagor, who executes n batdi-patra or 
acknowledgment of lease to tho mortgagee ns evidence that ho 
holds under him and delivers to him yearly such share, one-half or 
one-third, of the produce as has been agreed and generally himself 
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> Tho fallowing ncconnt of two debts was obtained, tho ono from tho debtor, tho 
other from tho moneylender's books, by JUo Sdhob Ganpatriio Amrit Mankar, 
lato Sub-Judgo of Midha. They aro believed fairly to illustrate tho transactions of 
moneylenders. Aiinntsing Bliinsing borrowed £2 10«. (Rs. 25) on a bond from 
Bhaviniband about twenty years .ago, nt tbreo per cent interest a montli. In tlireo 
years the snmavas doubled, tho debtor paid £2 C*. (Rs. 23) and passed a new bond 
for the balance £2 14«. (Rs. 27) ; this wjis replaced tliroo years afterwards by another 
bond for £3 Ss. (Rs, 54), and that after thosainc interval by another for £G Gs. (Rs. G.S), 
£4 10<. (Rs. 45) being paid in cash at tho same time. WTicn tlio principal and 
interest amounted to £i2 (Rs. 120) tho debtor delivered to tlio creditor (adbi or 
millot stalks oi the vain 0 of IGi (Rs. S), and passed a bond for £10 (Rs.lOO), tho 
balance being lolinqnisbcd, 'WLon in 1874 tho £10 bad risen by Interest to £20 
(Rs. 200) the creditor filed a suit and obtained a decree for that amount. On tho 
Cth January 18G8 Danya, wife of Vithu, borrowed £1 Zn. (Rs. 11) on n bond bearing 
interest nt three per cent a month from Minikchand Kliimcband Gujar, On tlio 
24tli of Jnno 1871 a new bond, with Danya’s son Kondi as security, was passed for 
£2 4s. (Rs. 22) being tho principal and interest according to tho rule of Mmlupat, 
that is a principal doubled by nccnmnlated interest. On tlio 20th of Juno 1874 tho 
creditor instituted a suit against tho mother and son, and obtained a dccrco for £4 8». 
(Bs. 44) with costs 14*. 3id. (Rs. 7-2-1), and recovered £1 12«. (Rs. IG) by sale of a 
house belonging to Kondi on tho Ctli of Max^h 1875, Ho has still to recover £2 16 
(Ka, 28) nn(i costs 17«. 63rf. (Kb* 8-11-7), bciug 2jr2. (Ba, 1-9*8) additional cost of 
executing the dccrco* 
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Capital. on the mortgagor's part pn't”' 

somo cases cnltivato tlie land limsolf 

-S' ‘r* 

Lds ias alsS greatly MenT ifis „s3 
reluscs to renew the bond. To meet tbl ZiL 
insist that before any fesh a^ement, they sball recd^e 
of land or bouse property. Much land has changed hanf sZ 

boon LvnnT remained either waste or has 

been token by ^^ernment for forests. A good deal has passed 
from the names of husbandmen to the names of moneylenders In 
ShoMpnr the moneylenders fail to find people to onltirnte tbeland. 
A coDsidorablo number of husbandmen are said to bare tolen froai 
being laadhoMors to be eitber labourers or half-sbarers of tbe crop. 
At tho pme fimo there seems a general agreement that among the 
cultirating classes thcro has of late been a notable increase of thrift 
and foresight. Instead of empty stories of the former greatness of 
their families, tboir talk is of their debts and bow they can get rid 
of them. They refuso to renew bonds; they keep back grain 
onongh for seed and for food during tbe rains; and they hare cat 
down their marriage charges from a third to a half. In many cases 
• professional lenders, especially Mdrwdris, have to a great extent 
given up lending, or before they lend they insist on the transfer of 
land or bouse property; or they refuse to lend more than ami 
sums. On tbe other hand there seems to be a "small bnt wide- 
spread increase in tbe number of Brfibmans and Manlthas, chiefly 
landowners, who lend money or advance grain to their poorer 
neighbours. Of the Mtlrwdris who have given np lending, none 
seem to have ialims into poverty, or to have been forced to take to 
buebandry or other callings which they formerly thought to be below 
thorn. Almost all seom to have taken to trade, and in Sholapnr 
cit^tbe Mdrwdri is a great and snccessfol trader in silk, sweetmeats, 
groin, and groceries. Dnring the three yeors ending J883, 
&ough the crop was in the_ ond good, tbe seasons hare severely 
tried tho husbandmen's capital and oredii. The early crops have 
been sown sevorol times and in most places foiled either altogether 
or partly. In each year a late and heavy rainfall has changed a 
bad season into a good season. When tbe rain fell, little if any 
land was left unsown from want of seed. This seed seems to a 
great extent to hove been obtained without the Mdrwdris’ help ' It 
was prtly grain kept by_ the husbandmen out of the last harvest 
partly borrowed from thojr noher nmghbonrs, Knnbis and Brdhmans. 

The changes in Shoifipnr moneylending during the past ten yeara 
are due to three chief causes: the a^anan riots of 1876, the famine > 
of 1876-77, and the A^oultnnsts Belief Act of 187P. Itisnoteasy 
to fix what share in the change belongs to each of these causes 
The agrarian riots which in I'oona and Nagar seem to have driven 
Jfdrwdris from viDa^s to towns or led them to send their families 
and their treasure into towns, had no direct effect in Sholdnnr Thn 
memory of their eufienngs in the famine of 1876 is said to be one 

cause of the reduction in mamago expenses, and the refusal jj,” 
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Milrw^ris to advance grain during tlie famine is said to be one 
reason ivhy busbandmon now Jreep back a share of the harvest for 
seed and for food during the rainy months.^ As to the effect of the 
Belief Act opinions differ. .According to some the passing of the 
Act has done good by giving borrowers the hope that their load of 
debt may be cleared, and by warning lenders that there are limits 
beyond which their claims will not be enforced. Some trace the 
increase of thrift and forethought chiefly, and some entirely, to the 
Belief Act. A fourth party hold that the Act has done harm by 
curtailing the borrowing power even of respectable landholders. 
The balance of opinion seems in favour of the Act. 

At the present time (1884) according to returns received, in small 
transactions, where an article is given in pawn, an artisan with 
fair credit pays yearly interest at rates varying from nine to 
eighteen per cent, for a well-to-do cultivator the minimum rises to 
twelve per cent, and for a poor cultivator the rates are not less 
than twelve to twenty-four per cent. In such transactions, if 
personal security only is received, the yearly rates are said to vary 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent for the richer and from eighteen 
to forty-eight and sometimes even to sixty per cent for the poorer 
class of borrowei'S. In large transactions, if movable property is 
mortgaged, the yearly rates are staled to vary from six to fifteen 
per cent for richer and from twelve to twenty-four per cent for 
poorer borrowers. When land is mortgaged, the yearly rates are 
said to vary from six to thirty-six per cent. These rates form only 
a part of what the borrower has to pay for his loan. Out of the 
amount of £10 (Es. 100) entered as principal in the bond, the 
borrower has to pay 2s. (Be. 1) for the stamped paper on which the 
bond is written, 6d. (4 as.) for the writing of it, and 6s. (Bs. 3) 
for registration. Discount for ready money is also deducted 
sometimes at as high a rate as ten per cent. Besides this, except 
sometimes when the transaction is to extend over more than three 
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' Before the famine of 1876-77 it was the practice for hnehandmen to hand oyer 
the bulk of their crop to their chief creditor, generally a M4rw4ri, who advanced 
them grain for seed to be paid at harvest time nt one and a half and for food at 
douhlo the quantity advanced. In the famine year, when their grain was done, the 
hnsb.andmen went to tlie Mdordci expecting an advance on the usual terms. Bat 
the hUrwitii was making fourfold or fivefold profits by the sale of grain, and in spite 
of prayers and tears, refused to make any advance. At the next har^-est when, 
according to custom the hldrwAri came to t^e the crop, the husbandmen refused to 
give him the grain or kept back a large share of it saying they must keep grain by 
them ns they could not trust the hldrwdri to feed them and give them seed. On 
this the Mdruiiri who bad outstanding claims took out a decree and had the field 
attached, sold, and bought. The villagers met this by arranging that no one 
should plough the field, that no washerman should wash the Mdrwiin’s clothes, iio 
barber shave him, noKoli bring him water, no herdboy tend his cattle, and that his 
servants, except his Mdrwiri servants, should leave him. To frighten back his 
servants the Mirwiiri charged them with theft and assault, and, m the hope of 
bringing the villagers to trouble, some hlSrwfiris set fire .to their own houses. 
Inquir}' showed that the complaints were false or frivolous and the accused were 
not oven put on their trial. Then the Mdrwslri gave in. He ivent round to the 
houses of the leading a-illagers, showed them wiiat mischief ill-will between lenders 
and hoTTOwers worked, and begged them to persuade the people to he friendly. He 
promised never again to press his debtors too hard and in some cases ^vc back fields 
to the former owners. This is said to have happened particularly in Supa in Poona. 
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jenra, jatorest is eliargea for at least twenty daya o£ tlemWoi 
Diontli, From sis to nine per cent a year la aid to ,® 
considered a fair return for money invested in land. ^ 

Ai, rnpeo, which is locally called the Sent tanee is 

the standard m all transactions, Bntat Bdrsi where three-qSrf 
the o^porfca and imports come from and go to the Niz^m^a ccranlTv 
feo Nizdms rupee, variously called the Samsheri, B[ali Sicca or 
Solar rupee, _ is in cironlation at rates varying from ISi to 14 onimt. 
Cotton, clarified butter, oil, and sutangi ore quoted in the marhet 
in Nizdm’B rnpeea^ hut are paid for in Government coin at sereB 
to eight per cent discount, During tho season the moneyohang® 
drive a brisk trade at a discount of fourteen to eighteen per cent 


for tbe Nizlim’s rupees. The Nizdm’s oustoms authorities receive 
Government rupees at a fixed premium of 16| per cent. The dII 
copper pies, known as slnvrdis, abound iu the district. 


Fifty years ago (1834) a man's doily wage was SJd. (11 as.). 
Between 1862 and 1866 tbe high price of cotton and at the same 
time the great railway demand for labour raised daily wages to 6d. 
(4 flff.). In 1877, the famine year when there were numbers cl 
the destitute and no work, the daily wage of a man labourer in the 
oity fell to 3d. (2 os,), of a woman to 2^d. (1^ as.), and of a child to 
l^d. (1 a.). At present (1884) a town labourer earns 6d (4 as) a 
day and a field labourer 4^d. (3 us,), a carpenter or masonin SM^ 
city Is. 6d. (12 as.) and a bricklayer Is. 3d. (16 as.). 


In the Sholipnr mills common labourers earn (1884) 12s, to £1 lOi 
(Es. 6-15) a month, women employed as reelers and winders of yam 
make 10s. to 18s. (Ss. 5 - 9), and children employed as piecers and 
doffers 6s. to 16s. (Es. 3 - 6). Smiths, bricklayers, fitters, and firemen 
atthe ShoMpur mills earn £2 to £4 (Es. 20 - 40) a month. No high 
doss TTiniliis have as yet taken to mechanical work at the milk 
Spinners, weovers, and their overlookers are generally paid by 
piecework. The regular hours of labour are from six in the morning 
to six in tho evening with half an hour's rest at dinner time. The 
workpeople bring their food with them. AltematB Sundays and 
the pnncipal holidays are allowed for rest. Jlfost of tho botter'paid 
workpeople spend their snrplns earnings in drink. 

Field laboarers are commonly paid in kind, daily, at tbe field. 
A wife is nsnally" paid two-thirds of her husband's eamings, or 
enongh to supply her own clothes and such little luxuries for the 
family as' salt, chillies, and other ornaments. Where there are mans 
tliftii one grown woman in a household, one stays at home and the 
rest go to work. Boys from ten and girls from twelve go to work, 
and earn about a quarter of whot their fathers earn. Children also 
earn money by gatbmng cowdnng for fuel, and boys by herd- 
ing sheep and cattle. Bespectable labourers can get loans up to six 
months’ earnings on the security of themselves and tbeir fiimily 
or that of their vessels and clothes. In towns and in all but small 
villages in ordinary times labourers can make a living all tho yesr 
round. Field work keeps them busy during the harvest seasons 
that is in October and November, and again m January February 
and lbiroh,-and some of them are busy right through from Juno till 
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March. At other times they cut firewood and grass for sale, and 
work as bricklayers, labourers, and well-diggers. In large places 
women can always find work in grinding com in the honses of the 
well-to-do. In small country places where there is nothing but 
field work, labourers even iu the best times are in some distress 
daring the slack season. 

Except for eight years between 1847 and 1854, yearly price 
details, which arc little more than estimates, are available for the 
fifty-five years ending 1883. Daring these fifty-five years the rupee 
price of Indian millet, which is the staple grain of the district, varied 
from 188 pounds in 1843 to fifteen pounds in 1877 and averaged 
seventy pounds. Of the fifty-five years, in ton the price was below 
100 pounds the rupee, 188 in 1843,172 in 1842, 1G5 in 1855, 138 
in 1841, 124 in 1844, 116 in 1857, 114 in 1839, 110 in 1810, and 
104 in 1828 and 1858 j in two it was between 100 and ninety pounds, 
ninety-eight in 1859 and ninety-two in 1826; in five it was between 
ninety and eighty pounds, ninety in 1822 and eighty-eight in 1829 
1830 1856 and 1860 ; in three it was between eighty and seventy 
pounds, eighty in 1827, seventy-eight in 1861, and seventy-one in 
1881 ; in eight it was between seventy and sixty pounds, seventy 
in 1837, sixty-nine in 1874, sixty-eight in 1836, sixty-six in 1833 
and 1882, si.xty-threo in 1876, and sixty-two in 1838 and 1883 ; in 
ton it was between sixty and fifty pounds, sixty in 1825, fifty-eight 
in 1862, fifty-seven in 1880, fifty-six in 1823 1846 and 1873, fifty- 
five in 1845, fiftj’-four in 1831 and ISS-i, and fifty-two in 1835 ; in 
four it was between fifty and forty pounds, fifty in 1821, forty-seven 
in 1868, forty-five in 1863, and foii;f-lhrco in 1869 ; in five it was 
between forty and thirty pounds, thirty-eight in 1866, thirty-seven 
in 1 867, thirty-six in 1870 and 1872, and thirty-one in 1824 ; in six 
it was between thirty and twenty pounds, twenty-nine in 1864 1865 
and 1879, twenty-eight in 1871, twenty-seven in 1876, and twenty-six 
in 1832 ; and in two it was between twenty and fifteen pounds, 
eighteen in 1 878 and fifteen in 1 877. Since 1858 the price has never 
been below 100 pounds the rupee. The fifty-five yc-ars may bo 
divided into eight porioda Except in tho famine year of 1 824 when 
it was thirty-one pounds, in the first period of ten years ending 1 830 
tho price varied from 104 pounds in 1828 to fifty pounds in 1821 
and averaged seventy-four pounds. Except in tho famine year of 1 832 
when it wsis twenty-six pounds, in tho second period of eight years 
ending 1838 tho price varied from seventy pounds in 1 837 to fifty-two 
pounds in 1835 and averaged fifty-six pounds. Except in 1845 
and 1846 when it was fifty-five pounds, in tho third period of eight 
years ending 1846 tho price varied from 188 pounds in 1843 to 110 
pounds in 1810 and averaged 119 ponnds. For tho eight years 
ending 1854 price details are not available. Except in 1862 when 
it was fifty-eight pounds, in tho fourth period of eight years ending 
1862 tho price varied from 165 pounds in 1855 to soventy-oight in 
1861 and averaged ninety-nine ponnds. In tho fifth period of ton years 
ending 1872 the price varied from forty-seven ponnds in 1868 to 
twenty-eight pounds in 1871 and averaged thirty-seven ponnds. In 
the sixth period of three years ending 1875 tho prico varied from 
sixty-nine pounds in 1874 to fifty-six pounds m 1873 and averaged 
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tumblers. All lands of grain and usually salt are also sold by iho f/irr. 
The shcr mcasnro is commonly of iton, cylindrical in lorm, bnt 
compressed in Ibo middle to make it easier to bold ; its boigbt is 7i 
and its diameter 5i inches. The water capacity of the tficr is 1(J4 
folds of 130 gi-ains Troy. One nhcr of Ibo be.sl rice weigbs 152} 
folds, of common rico 151| of yran 138, of tvbc.at 140> of gram 14(5, 
of dal-tnr 142i, and of salt ICO. Before 1848 wben tbo cigbly loin 
shcr mcasnro of weight was introduced, the Sliobipnr thr of 
capacity was 100 to 12() iolas. Tbo present shcr was then adopted 
ns the oqairnlont of two shers of eighty InUis, one shtr being 
found inconrcnicnlly small. English and mill-made cloth is sobl 
by tbo yard, band-woven by the hat or cubit. The land measures 
aro acres, gxinlhis or onc-fortictb of an aero, aj»d tininis or one- 
sixteontb of a gwilJia. Jlasonry is incasiircd by the cubic fool. 
Logs, scantlings, and boards aro measured by tlio cubic fool, .'ind 
battens by tbo hundred lineal feet. Earth work is measured by tbo 
foot. 
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details of roads ara available heforo 1855, At the accession 
of British power in 1817 and from that time till ohont 1830, 
Sholdpnr bad no made roads and few carts ; all traffic wont over fair 
weather tracks on pack bullocks.® During the four rainy mont^ tho 
tracks were impassable end. for about two months afterwards tho 
passage was rendered most tedious and difficnlt by the black soil and 
the numerous streams. Daring the eight dry months also the tracks 
were neither smooth nor easy for carts. Of those old tracks eight 
lines centred at Pandharpur^ eight at ShoMpur, and two at Fangaon 
in Bdrsi. Of the eight lines which centred at Pnndharpnr, one wont 

twenty-three mQes north to Tembbnrni in Uarmliiln j one went Mty- 
seven miles north-east to Bdrsi by Mohol, Vairdg, and Pfingaon ; four 
went south and south-west, one being forty-two miles to J ath, another 
seventy miles to Athni in Belgaum^ a ttod eighteen milM to 
Sdugola^ and from Sdngola si&ty miles to Mira], and a fourth eighty 
miles to Kordd in Sdt&ra; and twow6®t west and north-west, ono 
passing eighty-nine miles to Sdt&ra by Mhasvad and Koregaon, and 
the other 148 miles to Poona, Of the eight linos which centred at 
Sholfipnr, two went north-east to the Nizdm's territory, one hoing 
twenty-five miles to Taljdpnr and the other thirty-eight mScs to 
Dhdrshiv j one went 176 miles east to Haidarahod by Naldnrga and 
Salyduj ono went south-east twenty^two miles to Akalkotj oto ’ 
went south fifty-eight miles to Bijiipur; two went west, ono passiag 
thirty-eight miles to Fandbarpnr and the other 152 miles to Poona 
by Tembhumi and Inddpnr, and ono wont nortb-west fifty-four miles 
to tbo old fort of Paranda in the jNizdtti’s territory. ■ Tlio two lines 
which centred at Fdngaon in Bdrsi, went north-east to tho Ulizdm's 
territory, one passing skty-six miles to Ldtnr and tho other sixty 
mOcs to Ambegaon. 

At present (1883) Sholdpnr bos ton lines of made roads 
together equal to 382 milea Of these three are Provinoml and 
seven local fund. Tho threo Provincial lines are the Poona-Haidara. 
bad rood seventy-eight miles, tho Bdrsi rood with its extension 
towards the Nizdm’s territoiy sirty-two miles, and the SIioMpnr- 


1 Eoad details nro chieSy conipUcd from materials supplied by Mr, G. A. BHal, 
assist.mt engineer. 

CGoremmmtSelcelianSiNewScrics, rv..l.4. As in Poona carts originated with 
Sir George Winwto; th^ were first made nt Tcmbbnnil inKntm.'lIa by a Pini 
named JvAvnsji NasjvrrAnji. Carta were then diatiibntod among hnibandmen and the 
cost was recovered by instolmcnU. This had so good an cficct that by 1850, in the 
SboWpnr, ])4ni, and liarmiMa sub-divisions private c.iiT)entew made carts in nnmlcl* 
on tho Govemraent mo<1cl but ot rougher and cheaper materials, Ditto 4 • 11 
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Bijdpnr road nineteen miles. Of tlie seven local fund lines four 
are first class, the Barsi-Pandharpnr road thirty miles, tho hloliol- 
Pandharpnr twenty-four miles, tho Pondharpur-Janoni forty-two 
miles, and the Jcur-Eanndla with its extension towards Ahmadnagar 
and the NizAm’s territory twenty-seven miles ; and three arc second 
class, the Sholdpur-Barsi forty-two miles, the Sholapvr-Akalkot 
fifteen miles, and the Jeur-Pandbarpur forty-three miles. As forming 
part of the direct line from Poona to Sholdpnr and Ilaidarahad tho 
seventy-eight miles uithin tho district of tho Poona-Haidarahad 
road was tto first caro of the Bombay Government. Botwcon 1849 
and 1856 tho sixty-one miles of this section which run north-west 
to sonth-west from the Bhimn on the borders of Poona and Sholiipur 
to the city of SholApur, were completed by Captain H. 0. Adams 
of the Bombay Engineers at an estimated cost of £.22,020 
(Rs. 2,20,200}. Tho road enters tho district at Banjni on tlio Bhimn 
in KarmAIa and runs south-east throngh tho subdivisions of Knrmdla 
Mddha and Sholdpnr, Cf tho towns and villages which Ho on this 
road the chief areTembhnrniinKarmdln, VadvadShetphalChikhli 
and Mohol in MAdha, and Zegaon and Sholapur in Sholtipur. It 
is an excellent murum or crumbly trap road, enrbod and drained 
throughont except on tho Bhima and Sina, and four other largo 
streams which it was deemed unnecessary to bridge owing to tho 
nearness of the rail road then under consideration. The Bljima and 
Sma which are both unfordable during tho rains, aro crossed by 
flying bndges, tho Bhima near Banjni in KarmAla and tho Sina at 
Lamboti on tho borders of Mildha and Shoh'ipur. Prom SholApur 
j east towards Haidarabad up to tho 

TAndulvddi stream which separates SholApur from tho NizAm’s 
territory. The road tvqs laid out and complotcd m 1858 at a cosh 
of about £4170 (Rs. 41,700). This portion carries a considorahlo 
traffic in gram, especially in wheat and gram. Tho Bfirsi road 
running nearly east and west for about thirty-five miles, was 
made and murmed in 1856 by Captain Hanghton of tho fourtconth 
Bombay Native Infantry. As the traffic from Tombhurni to BArsi 
largely increased, the mumni road was severely injured and cut up 
every season. After the construction of tho Great Indian Poninsnla 
Railway in 1800, the traffic on this road rapidly increased and tho 
twenty-one miles from Barsi toKnrdnvAdi or BArsi Road station 
became an important feeder of traffic from the NizAm's territorv 
the average number of carts being estimated at about 500 a dav To 
cariy tbis heavy traffic more easily an estimate was submitted to 
make a tram Imo from BArsi to BArsi Road station, and in 1870 
a a cost of about £50^,000 (Rs, 5,00,000) tbis portion was metalled 
SnwP ^ ^0 roils were eventually laid 
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masonry road dams. For n littlo over halE a mile tho road runs 
OTor tho BdlAghstthfllfi; tho aseontis easy and where necessary is 
provided with parapet walls. On this hill pass the traffic in cotton, 
oilseed, wheat, gram, and barley is nnnsnolly heavy, being over 500 
carts a day. In. 1681-62 the ti^c yielded a toll revenue of about 
£1700 (Rb. 17 ,000) and in 1882-83, as tho toll on oach bullock cart 
wiia reduced to 8(1. (2 as), it jiclded about £1000 (Rs. 10,000). In 
continuation of tliis road the further eight miles above tho Rdl.'lghilt 
range from Ycdsi to Tadvak wore impoved and repaired by tho 
civil department till 1882, hut owmg to heavy traffic this portion 
was BO badly cut every year that plans' and estimates amounting to 
£0755 (Its. 07,550) have been now submitted for Government sanc- 
tion to metal and bridge it.' Of tbo Shokpur-Bijupur road about 
nineteen miles run south within Sholdpnr limits from Shokpnr to 
Tilkli on tho Bhima. Till 1874 this road was kept by tbo civil 
department. In 1875 it was transferred to tbo public works 
dopartraont andprtly bridged at a cost of about £0700 (Rs. 67,000), 
and during the 1870 fiimino it was further improved at a cost of 
about JB4800 (Rs. 48,000). At present (1883) it is a good minimci 
rood. Of tho two rivers, tho Sina and Bhima which the road 
crosses, tho Sina is crossed by a flying bridge at VadatbAl ten miles 
Bonth of ShoMpur and the Bhima is crossed by a flying bridge and 
by a ferrynt TAkli nineteen miles south of SholApur. Since 18(iS 
roads have been much improved from local funds. Of the seren 
local fund lines the Bdrsi-Pandhnrpnr road, running about thirty 
miles north and south, is a first class road. It is bridged 
and drained throughout except a few large streams. M a large 
number of pilgrims from the Deccan and North India visit the 
sacred shrine of Vlthoba at Pandha^nr from Bdrsi Road station, 
this road carries a heavy cart and pilgrim traffic throughout the 
year. The Mohol-Pandhai’pur road, running about twenty-four 
miles east and west, is a first class local fund road. It joins Pan- 
dhaipnr with the Great Indian Peninsula railway at Mohol station 
by the shortest way. This road is largely used by pilgrims from 
the east. The Pandharpur-Janoni road, running forly-two miles 
south-west, is nn important fii’st class local fund road. In 1875 this 
road was transferred to tho public works department and during 
the 187G famine it was considerably improved nt a cost of about 
£5000 (Rs. 60,000). It leads to the largo market of Atlini in Bel- 
gaum and carries to Bdrsi Road station by Pandbarpur a consider- 
able traffic in grain and oil-seed from Belganm and other parts of 
the Bombay Karndtak The J enr-Karmdla road runs from the Jaut 
station eleven miles north to Knrmdla, It is a firat class local fund 
road and is bridged and drained throughout. From Karmfik the 
road branches into two, one branch passing eight miles north to 
Jategaon and the other eight miles north-east to Aljdpur. Tho 


*1. at??* ono-third of a mile from tic mi 

the well-knwra old temide olSMv, rafled the EiSmling, ]iea in a deep shaded vsUcy 
and surrounded by the Edmua^ on three sidos. lu old times this place is said to 
havo been a farounte abode of Hindu tjorjta or asoetios, who led tlicir uiona soclnilcd 
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eight miles from Karmdla to .Aljilpnr were considerably improved 
during the 1876 famine at a cost of about £1050 (Es. 10,500). 
Most of the exports from South Ahmadnagar and fromthe parts of the 
Nizdm’s territory which lie east of Karmdla go to Jenr station by the 
J eur-Karmdla road . Of the remaining three second class local fund 
roads the Sholdpur-Bdrsi road runs forty-two miles north to Barsi 
from ShoMpur, the Sholdpnr-Akalbot road runs fifteen miles south- 
east towards Akalkot, and the Jenr-Pandharpur road runs forty-three 
miles south to Pandharpur from Jenr station. These second class 
roads are fairly good. Besides these ten well-made lines, four other 
lines have been lately transferred to the public works department 
which will soon bo made second class roads. Of these one runs from 
ShoMpnr ten miles north towards Tnljdpnr in the Nizdm's territory, 
and three run from Pandharpur, one twenty-five miles west towards 
Kai'dd through Pandharpur and Sdngola, another twenty-six miles 
west towards Satdra through Pandharpur and Mdlsiras, and the 
third forty-six miles north-west towards Mahad and Poona by YeMpnr, 
Mdlsiras, -Ndtepnta, and Dharmapuri. 

Besides by made roads communication has been much improved 
by railways. The south-eastern branch of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Eailway passes through the district with a length of 115 miles^ 
Crossing the river Bhima in the north-west on the border of Poona 
and Sholdpur, the railway enters the district and runs south- 
east to Ingalgi on the frontier of Sholdpnr and Akalkot. In these 
115 miles are twelve stations, Edtraj 189 miles from Bombay, Fomal- 
vddi 195 miles, Sogaon 203 miles, Jenr 213 miles, Kem 223 miles, 
Bdrsi Boad 234 miles, Mddha 244 miles, Angar 253 miles, Mohol 263 
miles, Pdkni 273 miles, Sholdpnr 283 miles, and Hotgi 292 miles. The 
line up to ShoMpur was begun in 1856 and the portion from Diksdl 
in Poona to Bdrsi Boad was opened on the 23rd of October 1859, from 
Barsi Boad to Mohol on the 20th January 1860, and from Mohol 
to Sholdpur on the 6th June 1860. Work on the line from Sholapnr 
southwards was begun on the 3rd August 1 865 and the line was 
opened for traffic on the 1st February 1870. Except the bridges 
across the Bhima and the Sina, no engineering difficulties were met 
with. The Bhima bridge at 1 84 miles from Bombay and about 1317 
feet long, has twenly-eight segmental arches of masonry of forty 
feet each. The piers are sixty feet high from rail level with found- 
ations resting on rock and the flood stream is forty-six feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £26,000 (Es. 2,60,000). The Sina 
bridge at 269 nules from Bombay and about 575 feet long, Im 
twelve segmental arches of masonry of forty feet eacL The piers 
are fifty-four feet high from rail level resting on foundations partly 
of rock and partly of clay. The flood stream is forty-one feet deep. 
It was built at a cost of about £14,800 (Es, 1,48,000). Besides 
the ordinary building at the different stations costing £250 to 
£1000 (Es. 2500-Bs. 10,000) with quarters for a station master and 
a booking office, there is a'refreshment room at Sholdpur. 

Besides the Peninsula railway the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag 
section of the Southern Maratha and Bombay "Kariidtak railways 
which are now being made, runs north and south for eight miles in the 
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caj of tlo Slioldpwsab-amaion. This seotion leares tlio Great 
Mim Ponmsuk railrray at Hotgi station at 292 miles from C 
UyKhch was cboson ns ao nearest pointon the PomnsaInra£ 

to Bijtanr ana as it afiorda an easy approach to the cS 
ofthoBhimmen About a quarter of a mitototheeastoiHoll 
station^ aftor crossing a small atrenm, the line gets on to oriaeo to 
which it keeps fw about eight miles till the village of Jovalri is 
Trachea and tho line enters tho Akalkot state. This ridge is fairly 
Btraight and flat and the work on it voiy easy, tho general direl 
tion being nearly dno south. The only station on this length of liao 
is Hotgi. No bridges or other works call for remaik. 

Of twolyo toll bars fonr aro on Provincdal and eight on local fund 
roads. Tho four Prorincial toll bars nro one each atlEoiidi on tho 
Poona>Sboldpnr road, at Bordmani on tho ShoMpur-Eaidarahad 
road, at Kuslnmb on tho Bitrsi-Momiuabad road, and at Papnns on 
tbo Bdrsi and Bdrsi Road station road. The eight local fund toll hats 
'aro ono each at Tdkli on tho Sholdpnr-Bijdpnr road, at Tirhe on the 
Sholdpur-Pandharpnr road, at 'Ulho on the Slioldpnr-Tuljdpurrdad, 
at EumblidrI on tbo Sholdpnr-Akalkot road, at Edkromh on the 
Sholdpnr-Bdrsi road, at Ashti on tho EnrduTddi'Pandharpnr road, 
at Derldli on tho Jcur-Eanndla road, and at Ydkri on the Pandhar- 
pur-Poona road. All the tolls are yearly sold by auction to ‘the 
highesthiddor, Tho anaonnt realized in 1882-63 was £3449 (Rs. 3 1,490) 
on the Provincial roads and £1323 (Bs. 18,230) on tho local fund 
loads, that is a total toll rovenao of £4772 (Rs. 47,720) . 

' Besides three Collector’s bungalows at Mohol and Shetphal in 
■Mddha and at Pdagnon in Bdrsi, there are four bungalows for 
'European travellers at Sholdpur, Ashti lake, Pandhorpur lake, and 
Bdrsi Eoad station. Besides the OoUector’s and travellers’ bungalows 
there are 319 rest-houses or dJiarmslialas for native travellers. 
Of these nineteen are in Sholdpnr, thirty-nine in Bdrsi, thirty-six in 
Mddha, forty-three in Karmdla, sixty in Pandharpnr, thirty-sevea 
in Jfdlsiros, and oJyhty-Ere in SSngoIaJ 


1 Tho ntaetoan ta SIioMpm aro : Ono oacZi at Ahirvtdi, Bontmimf, GhoJcshviir ot 
BocazDptiif Kainw*l)udmk, hoxecnen, JCumbbdri, Lomboii, Mandrup. Pathri. 
hhod, oingoli, TSldi, TandnU'tdi, ^rhe, Ulho, VocInkbiU, Vadale, Volfiasonncf Vaorf. 
Tho thirty-nine in Btei ato, ono each at Ambejavalge, Btai, Bhondegnon, Bhatamhre, 
•Chikhardo, Degaon, Ghari, Gandcaon, K4jnl, Kaudgnon, Knri, KSsari, Kategaon, 
.Kuoalamh, Karo, Khandvi, Korphai, Mohagaon, hlOlcgaon, Malvandi, Mdndegaon, 
ManoOTon, Muianpnr, Ka^ Pdngri, Pimpalgaon, Pnri, Sanvdare, Satolo, Sclgnon, 
Shirai; Snrde, Tndval, Tadral-kaaha, Dntlegaon, 'Vagholi.VMrig.'ynvri.and'Yedai. 
Thothir^-BUcinhTddliaaze, onoeachat Ahergoon, Akole-budnik, i^htd, Bemli, 
Bhend, Bhosre, Darphal, Qhoti, Najik-phnpri, Fapnno, Farite, Fonvr, Sapatne, 
Shotphol, TdmbTe, Tnloi, TTpIai-bnilruk, Uploi-khurd, Vadshinge, and Varlmto ; two 
^ gich at Anagar and Mohol ; throo at Ashti j fow at Knidu and Knrduvddi or BStsi 
' i Mib forty-thrcB in EarmlUa are, ono each 

. Adhetaon, AkoWkhnid, Alj'dpur, Bitargaon-Vi’ingi, DahivJdi, Derldli, Gulsadi, 

Kern, iCdcgaon, Eondliardincboli, 
a‘e‘F’>'‘'>S'”S®’'*<’'.Sondri,and 
Thf ^ Bothre, PtOTalrddi, and Vdngi} and eleven at Kawidla, 

A<JJ»>.AherWb<ilgaon, Amhe, B.idalkoto, 
^oMoahmirut, Oadheraon, Gardi, Ghnniiko 
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• 'flireo flying bridges and tbree ferries are supported from local 
funds; besides these about sixty ferries at Pandharpur belong to 
private persons. Of the tbree flying bridges one is on the Poona- 
SholApur road at Lamboti about fifteen miles west of Sholilpur, and 
two are on the Sholdpur-Bijilpur road, one at Vadatbill across the 
Sina ten miles south of ShoMpur, and the other at Tdkli across the 
Bhima nineteen milos south of Siioldpnr. Of the three ferries one 
plies across the Sinn atTirhe and one across thcBhimanearBcgampur 
on the Sholdpur-Slingola road, and in addition to the flying bridge 
the third plies across the Bhima at Tiikli on the Sholapur-Bijilpur 
road. The flying bridges consist of a galvanized wire rope feet 
in circumference, with a deflection of ^th of the span, supported 
on teakwood standards set in coursed stone and lime masonry on 
the banks. The raft consists of two boats joined together and 
supporting a platform twenty-nine to 29^ feet by murteen to 
eighteen feet. It is provided with a wooden railing and is largo 
enough for four laden bullock carts or for sixty passengers. The 
boats forming the bridges are twenty-nine to 29J foot long, seven 
to 75 ffisi' wide, and 3 J to 33 feet deep. The ferries are single boats 
27i feet long, nine wide, and 3J to four deep; when laden they draw 
li to 13 feet They are largo enough to carry two laden carts or 
fifty passengers. All are made entirely of teak and were built on 
the spot or at Bombay. The cost of a flying bridge with a raft 
ranged from £G00 to £900 (Bs. GOOD - 9000) and that of the ferries 
or single boats from £80 to £100 (Bs. 800-1000). The bridges 
and ferries are in charge of iandcU who aro paid 10s. (Rs.5) a month 
from local funds all tho year round for steering the boats and 
taking care of them when not in use, Tho crow arc supplied by tho 
ferry contractors and aro paid monthly 12s. to Ws. (Bs. G - 7). Tho 
total yearly revenue from tho bridges and ferries is about £183 
(Us. 1830). 

Sholilpur forms part of tho Ahmadnagnr postal division. Of tho 
forty-one post offices one is a disbursing office, one a town sub-office, 
ninetcon sub-offices, and twenty-four village offices. Of those, 
besides tho two disbursing and town sub-offices at Shohlpur, thirteen 
sub and twenty rillago offices aro within British limits, two sub 
and four village offices aro tritliin tho limits of tho Sholdpur and 
Ifolhdpnr and Bombay Karndtak agencic.s, and four sub-offices aro 
witliin tho limits of the Nizdm's territory. Of tho post offices within 


Sonnkc, Siipli, Sustc, Tiikli, Tiinosi, Tisaii^^, Tungnt, Umbergnon, Ujnri, Vadiknroli, 
Vnkri mill VckliLipnr, two c.icli at Urobinaunri, Knscc.ion, and luinrdi ; tlirco at 
KiiTkamb and four nt blialarani. Tlio tiiirty.ecvcn in MAlsiras nre, ono cacli nt 
Cdbbulraon, Doudlc, Borpnn, pabicaon, Kairgnon, Knncr, Khudot, Kurbavi, 
Lon.ind,- Mahabi^, Mnlkbambi, ilandTc, Morochi, ralaaniniidal, I’limadavdc, 
TAndiilvAdi, and Tonlo ; two c.icji nt nirarroapiiri, liluloli,' end Vcldpnr ; four nt 
KAteputc nnd five each at Aklnj nnd MAitims, Tho oiglitp.firo in SAiigoln arc, 
fino each at Achakdnni, A jnnl, Akolo, Bliosc, Chincbdlc-Ghctdi, CiiincliAlc-SAngolc, 
Cliin.py, piiayti, Hnid.-ihiradt, Hangirgo, Joujiiarpur, ICndlAa, K.atphal, Kolo, 
I^nnri, A]ahincdAb.Ad, Mabnd-budnik, Manegaon, MangovAdi, SIAniri, hicdsliingc, 
Aaralo, Bacberaon, Pnro, llAjuri, Bnngevndi, SAvo, Shirlinvi, Sbivnc, Sonalradi, 
Udanvadi, yadegaon, \nki-Kaac^on, Vnsiid. and Vnlainroj two each nt Alcgnon, 
Anckdbu, Baluradi, llntid, Junoni, KninlAnur, nndlfailiro; tlirco at Balvndi, four 
at Ghcrdi, eleven nt J Avlc, nnd eighteen at oAngola aro in tho Sitngola siib-ilivieion. 
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JJntish limits the thirteen snb-oIBces are at Aklni 
^ H.asi, MK am, uaCfilSlS 
dha^ur. Sdngola. md Yairiig; and the Wenty viDagaoffieesat Ansar 
Mfa.Gherdi, Javla. Jmti, Kadlfis, Knkmn.ba, KS?. Karkam!^r«: 
Kurdu, Maloh.N^eputo, Pdnponj Pangrj, Rdjnri, Eopla, Bonand, 
Temhhu™, and Vdapnr. 01 the post offices rrithin the limts of 
, “““ -Eolbitpnr and Bombay Kamdtak agencies the two 

Bttb-omcos arc at Akalkot and Mangalvedha; and the foar viBage 
offices are at Dn^, Maindargi, Modnimb, and Pimpalner. The 
four enb-offices in the Nizdm’e territory are at Dhdrashiv, Ldtnr, 
Mominabadj and Paili. The disbursing post office at Shoidpnr is 
in charge of a postmaster who draws a yearly salary of £1^0 
(Rs. 'I200}. Thesnh-officos are in charge of sab-postmasters who 
draw a yearly salaiy of £18 to £48 (Es. 180-480). The ■village post 
offices are in charge of schoolmasters who receive^ in addition 
to their pay as schoolmasters^ yearly allowances raryingfrom £2 8s. 
to£7 4s. (Its. 24*72). In towns and villages whichhave post offices 
letters are delivered by tbirty-ono postmen drawing a yearly salaiy 
of £7 4s. to £12 (Bs. 72-1 20). In small villages withont post offices 
letters are delivered by sisty-seven postmen. Of these forty-two 
are paid yearly from £9 12s. to £10 ICs. (Rs. 96-108) from the 
Imperial post and twenty-five are paid yearly from £10 16s. to £12 
(Rs. 108 • 120) from the Provincial post. In some villages letters are 
also delivered by postal runners who receive yearly £14s. (Rs.l2) for 
this additional work. Mails to and from Bombay to ShoKpnr are 
'carried by tbo Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Prom the large 
'towns of BdrOj Pandharpar, and Karmdla which lie ofi the raflway 
line, mails are carried in tangds or pony carts, from Barsi and 
Pandharpur to Bdrai Road station and from Karmdla to Jour 
station. The post offices are supervised by the superintendent cd 
post offices Ahmadnagar division, who has a yearly salaiy of £300 
(I18.S000) and whose Lead-quarters are at Ahmadnagar. The 
superintendent is assisted in Sholdpur by an inspector who draws 
£96 (R& 960) a year and whose head-quarters arS at Bdrsi Road 
station. 

Besides the railway telegraph offices at the different stations, theio 
are two Government telegraph offices at Sholdpur and Barsi. 

The chief agencies for spreading imports and gathering exports 
are trade-centres, niiarkets, fairs, village-shops, and travellinp 
carriers. The largest centres nf internal trade are Sholdpur, Bdrsi, 
and Pandhaipar, and next to these Vairdg, Mddha, Mohol, Karmdla, 
Aklnj, Ndtepnte, and Sdngola. Of these Sholdpur, Mohol, and 
Mddua are near the railway. But Sholdpur and Barsi being 
on tho edge of the district, their connection is chiefly with the 
country outside it while the trade of Pandharpur rests ou its 
necessities as a place of pilgrimage ; so that the lessor centres do 
not draw their supplies immediately from the lai’ger centres but 
directly from the same places as they. The number of traders is 
about COOO, the cbiof being Lingdyats, Bbdtifis, Gnjars, Vdnis, 
'Nigais, Shimpis, Hirdlis, Mdrwdris, Brdhmans, Bohoras, and 
Khatriswith capitals of £200 to £10,000 (Es.2000-I{s. 1,00,000). 
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They are mostly indopendont. Some aro agents to Bomhay and other 
traders for whom they gather and export cotton, groin, and other 
local produce, and import rice, hardware, piecegoods, and salt. In 
large trade centres husbandmen have generally their adalyds or 
middlemen, through whom they sell their field produce. The export 
trade of the district is chiefly carried on by moneylenders to whom 
husbandmen give their produce in payment of loans. Some well- 
to-do husbandmen directly export their field produce to a small 
extent. The import trade is chiefly carried on both by wholesale 
traders of largo trade centres and other petty local traders who 
often buy their stock from wholesale traders. The trade of Bdrsi 
requires special notice as it is almost entirely a transit trade. Bfirsi 
forms the western outlet for the produce of all the NizJlm's territory 
east of it, here generally known as the Bdldghdt, comprising the 
towns and markets of Ldtur, Gangdkhed, Mominabad, Nandiar, 
Pathri, Hingoli, and’Bhir, which also receive their imports through 
it. Of the articles almost entirely produced within Nizdm's limits 
which pass through and generally change hands in Biirsi, tho 
chief is cotton the yearly value of which is estimated at £860,000 
(Bs. 36 Idhhs], The next is linseed whoso yearly value is estimated 
at £60,000 (Bs. 6 lakhs). Oil produced from a mixture of various 
seeds including Mrlo or niger seed, til or sesame, liavri ill or white 
sesame, Imdai or safflower, and llmmttg or groundnut, is estimated 
at a yearly value of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idkhs). Tho value of tho export 
of turmeric, which is mainly produced in the Bdrsi snb-^vision, is 
estimated at £20,000 (Rs. 2 UUilis), In tho same way, tho imports 
of which the chief are salt, piecegoods, yam, sacking, and 
ironware, 'pass through BArsi on their way to tho Bfildghdt. Tho 
exporters of cotton, oils, and linseed are all Bombay men, and do 
not touch imports: otherwise the same firms often deal in both 
imports and exports. Consignments up to £100 (Rs. 1000) in value 
are ordered from Bombay through agents. To get consignments 
worth more than £100 (Rs. 1000) dealers either go themselves or 
send a confidential clerk. At Barsi, besides Bombay and local 
native traders two European firms Messrs. Ralli Brothers and 
Messrs. Gaddum Bythell and Company deal largely in cotton and 
linseed. 
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The position of the adatpcis,that is brokers or agontSjis a peculiar 
feature of the district trade, ^e following details belong to Bdrsi, but 
with fow changes they apply to ShoMpur and other places. Tho broker 
or adatya is a Komti or Liugdyat Vani, a Brdhmau, or a Mdrwdri, 
■\vith little or no capital. He enjoys good credit with the brokers and 
moneylenders, and can get financial accommodation in time of need 
with comparative ease. In all cases, husbandmen and dealers bring 
their raw produce to an adatya and are guided by him in disposing 
of it. The cultivator will probably wait four or five days in Bdrsi. 
If by that time his goods bavo not been sold or if there is a serious 
toll in prices, or a probability in tho adatya’ s opinion of an advan- 
tageous rise, tho cultivator returns home, leaving his goods in tho 
charge of tho adatya, and getting from him an mvanco of fifty or 
sixty per cent of their value, which tho adatya has got from a 
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handie or boja oi 250 pounds for coZ S f 
praeeeds o£ other goods, mth interest on any advaLe ml “ £ 
adafya hw no direct or indirect interest in the rise and M oi prices 
hnl simply earns his commission by selling the goods, the culC 
OT d^ler getting the profit and loss of the rise and il of priS 
It IS freqnentlv the case tbatoB the cnltirators of certain rillaJSIosga 
to the same adat^o year after year, unless they have gmveranso 
of diptisfaobon. Most brokers deal uprightly vrith the cultivator, 
whom most cases is perfectly innocent of arithmetic, and he in 
turn places great faith in his adatya, and agrees to whatever ho does 
for him without questioning. 

Forty-two weekly markets are held fa the district, ten in tho 
Bboldpur Bab-diviswn one each at Bogampnr, Keshar Javalge, 
hlandrap, MangrnI, Mardi, hfasti, Salgar, ShoMpnr, Yaddic, and 
Yalsang; fonr in the Biirsi snb-division ono each at Barsi, Filngii, 
Tadvale, and Yairdg; eight in the Earmdla snb-division ono each 
at Jinti, Earmdia, Kem, Sondhej, Korti, Sonari, Tembhnmi, and 
Ydngi ; eleven in the Mddha sub-division one each at Angar, Ashti, 
Bemble, Elurda, Kordavddi, Knral, Laol, Mddba, hlobol, Narklicd, 
and Patkule; ^ee in the Pandbarpnr snb-division one each at 
Bhdloni, Xarkam, and Pandbarpnr; two in the Mdlsiras sub-division 
one each at Akluj and Ndtepute; and fonr in the Sdngola snb- 
division one each at ijrherdi, Janie, Ndzre, and Sdngola. At tlicso 
places petty traders, peddlers, and hawkers set up booths and oiler 
for sale their goods consisting of cotton, grain, groceries, spices, 
cloth, yam, oils, earthenware, clarified butter, bides, and fuel^ Of 
these the local production of grain and oil meets local wants with n 
margin for export in good years. These markets are held generally 
for the whole day. In some places they are held during tlio heat 
of tho day and are dosed in the evening. Sholdpnr is tho largest 
market; it is held on every Tuesday and the buyers and sellers 
number about 10,000. It is a distrlbatiag as well as a gathering 
centre. *Tba producers themsalves soil grain, earthoawaro, yarn, 
and garden prodaoo. Fapl is sold by MliliTs and other low caste 
people who gather it in the noighhoanag forest lands. Lingdynts, 
Gaiars, and Mirw&ris mostly sell groceries. The sellers am 
chiefly from Sholdpnr and the surrounding villages. Tho buyers 
are the townspeople and traders or their agents. There is littlo 
barter. Cattle markets are held in almost all trado centres. At 
ShoMpnr is a consideroblo cattle market, whore cows, sho-buffaloo.s, 
ponieSy and sheep and goote aro offered for sale, No chango Las 
jatelj been made in the local markot eystem. , 

Of nineteen fairs hold in tho district one held at .Sholdpnr on the 
12th of Jannaiy, three bold at Pnndliarpnr in April July and 
November, and ono hold at Sondrj in April are tho most imnortant 
Tho details are: ^ 
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ShMpitr Fairs, 18Si. 


Name. 

Monta. 

Teopio, 

Sale. 

Name. 

Month. 

People. 

Sale. 

ShoUpur : 
ShoUpiir ... 

BAlo 

St&dba : 

Bhctpb&l ... 
Mohot 

VadrnI .. 

Akola .. 

KamiMn : 

SonUrl ... 

Pandharpur : 
rftndharpur.. 
«* •• 

January 
December ... 

October 

April .. 

May .. 

fi ••• 

April 

April 

July 

6000 

5000 

800 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

7000 

25,000 

120,000 

£ 

7600 

1850 

00 

70 

80 

40 

SO 

030 

0000 

14,000 

Pandharpur : 
Pandharpur 
Blfichnur 
M&t'lms: 
H&ieputc 
Malialang 
Dahlgaon 
Taraaerphal ... 
: 

Dahivodi ... 

Tcola 

Vatambru .. 

NoTcmber ... 
FcRruDiy ... 

Uoich 

April ... 

No> ember* ... 
February ... 

Uay 

(April and 
1 Pecember,.. 

70,000 

3000 

3000 

4000 

1000 

700 

6000 

DOOO 

1000 

£ 

20,000 

00 

12 

4 

13 

2 

100 

160 

4 


Tlio fairs are places for. distributing as ■well as for gathering 
goods. The sellers ore generally Vanis, Ling^ijats, Kasdrs, and 
cultivators. The chief articles for sale are cloth, pots, grain, glass 
bangles, and live stock. The buyers are townspeople, pilgrims, and 
neighbouring villagers. There is no barter. 

Nearly every village has a shopkeeper, generally either a Gujar, 
a Marwdri, or a Lingdyat Vani. He keeps for sale grain, clarified 
butter, oils, molasses, spices, coarse blankets, salt, and cloth, and 
sometimes sugar andbetelnut. He gets the articles he requires for his 
stock from one of the traders in the chief to'wn of the sub-division or 
from any near market tovm. In. his village he is a general dealer 
and sella hia goods to the villagers and travellers ■who happen to 
atop at that vuloge. His -whole stock is -worth £10 to £50 (Hs. 100- 
Bs. 500) and in a large village £10 to £100 (Bs. 100-1000). 
Villagers either make cash pajrmenta or clear their accounts perio- 
dically. Payments are occasionally made in kind. Only mid^e 
class and poor villagers deal -with the -village shopman. "Whenever 
they can, the rich bring their supplies from market towns and trade 
centres. If the village shopman is a Mdrwdri, he is generally both a 
shopkeeper and a moneylender. As a shopkeeper he has generally 
no agent to go to fairs or market towns. He goes himself or ^ 
.possible sends one of his family. He has seldom any connection 
with a largo trading firm. His position has not changed of late 
■years. 

Besides by shopkeepers, especially in ShoKpur and B^rsi pro- 
visions are supplied by Lamdu hawkers. They buy grain from 
traders in central to-wns and move about carrying their stock on pack- 
;bDllock3 to several places of importance in the country round. They 
•have also dealings with some of the villages in the Nizdm's country. 

, Since the opening of milways the number of Lam&nshas greatly fallen. 
There are no travelling carriers -with carts. In some parts of the 
. district village peddlers are seen. Some of these are craftsmen wlio 
during the rainy months work a stock of goods and in the fair months 
.move from village to village offering them for sale. The articles are 
cliiofly coarse cloth, small metal -vessels, and in some cases groceries. 
Peddlers are generally of the Lingayat, K&sar, or Kunhi castes. 
They carry their stock on bullocks and soil it to cultivators and 
pthera. Tho .traffic is conducted by cash payments though barter is 
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neionknoTra, and as tliey periodically Tisit tb same villages tliey 
also sell on credit. 

Tho following aro tie clief imports: Of kildiag materials 
teakwood, nails, screws, and other articles are bronght from Bombay 
and Foona by liingdyat Mnsalmdn and carpenter traders and aro 
sold wholesale to the people or to petty traders who retail them in 
their shops. These articles arc need by the rich in hnilding houses. 

Of house fumitoro, including ntensils, ready-made brass and copper 
mugs and other vessels aro hronght by Kiisiirs from Bombay, Poona, 
Ndsihj and Nagnr and sold retail to tho people in their shops which . 
aro generally in largo trado centres. Kfisfira also import from Bombay 
copper and brass shoots which they make into vessels. Of wooden 
furniture tho ohiefimports are chairs, tables, couches, heuohes, cup- 
boards, and bosos. Of food drink f 
oil sugar, grocories, and spices are hroufehtfrom Bombay and the 
K^dtak. Salt was formerly bronght ly Lamdns on pack 
bufi - it is now brought by rail Of tools and a^hances iron is 
Snnht from Bombay and mado into noils, horse-shoes, and rough 

goods nud dannol Mmo from ^ ^ the rest comes 

cloth and yam MabIinffpnr,Bgpnr,Ndrilyanpelh, 

ta>dmtliattts;ot ^oUi ’crate, indigo, oil, oaS 

home; and of ^nofactured articles cloth, 

clarified butter. Tho ^ 

exports. LMo cotton s grom m Mpw. » 

7n/v«l annulv of ootton is used in local spinmng ana y , ® 
Somo^^Jj-divisions tho quantity groTO « fnm 

■ the local deniond. Almost all *^0 cotton exported coffl^ 
oBtsido of the district. ShoMpnr and Sdxm XSL 
mftnn marts The ohioi cotton traders are Bombay BMtias ana 
Komtk, Giyara, and M&nv6ris. m about 
J870 ShoMpar -was the only lai^ cot^a mart. Since 1870 Bdrsi 
bashkoa most of the cotton trade of SboUpar and m now the Srsb 
SoTinart in tho district Of the cotton which once draw to 
ShdUtvar a number of European and native merchants from Bombay, 
inost OTme from tho north and north-east of the Nizdm’s territory 
as well as from BelSri, TdUkoti, and other parts of the Bombay 
in the south. At Sholapnr, about 1866, when steam 
Dresses were erected, the cotton sent by rail and road to Bombay 
amounted to 28,000 fnll-pressed bales and 80,000 bundles a year. 
About this time, the railway rates for salt and piecegoods being 
higher than at present, Bombay salt and piecegoods came to 
ShoMpnr in carts from 'Panvel at a cheaper cost than by rail ; those 
carts on return took cotton to Panvol at a cheaper cost than by rail. 
Since then the railway rates on salt and piecegoods were rednedd 
to seouro the export of ShoWpur cotton by rail, and not a single 
cart-load of cotton now goes by road from Shokpur to Panvol. In 
the city of Sholdpur, rill about 1870 , cotton used to be sold through 
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middlemon or adatijds, of rrliom there are fortj. Of these forty mid. 
dlemen fifteen are rich moneylenders owning large cotton godowns, 
and twenty-five are grain dealers who keep their consignments of 
cotton near and round their shops. In the cotton-growing districts 
of the Nizdm’s territory and in Tdlikoti and Beldri whence cotton 
came to Sholdpurj the hnshandmcn generally sold their cotton to 
local dealers. When they had enough cotton, these local dealers sent 
it in charge of one of their number to Sholapnr to be sold through 
brokers or adaiyds. Sometimes when the price offered by the local 
dealers was too low, the husbandmen of the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts clubbed together and themselves sent the cotton to the Sholn- 
pur brokers. Between 1866 and 1868 when cotton came in large 
quantities to Sholilpur, about three-fourths was brought by the local 
LingfiyatYdni dealers of the cotton-growing district. Upon receipt 
by the broker of a consignment of cotton he advanced cash to the 
amount of one-fifth to three-fourths of the value of cotton, according 
to the credit of the consignors. It was the broker’s business to 
receive charge of the cotton, to store it, to watch over it, and to 
sell it at the best market rate on behalf of his mehhiijdt or consignor. 

' The broker was also responsible for all losses in cases of defaulting 
buyers. For this trouble and risk, on each boja or bundle of 250 
pounds the broker charged a monthly godown rent of 3d. (2 as.) 
and a commission of la. 9d. (14 as.). Of this commission 9d. 
(6 as.) were paid by the owner of the cotton and Is. (8 as.) 
b^ the buyer. In the city of ShoHpur this system of selling cotton 
still obtains, bat cotton has forsaken the Sbohipur market. The 
fall of the ShoUlpnr cotton trade is chiefiy due to two causes. 
As the Sholapur brokers began to take from each bundle or dokra a 
considerable quantity of cotton as a toll or dasturi, the cotton 
dealers of the Nizdm’s territory made Barsi their chief cotton mart. 
The other cause was that when the Peninsula railway was carried 
to Bdichur, the cotton dealers of the Bombay Xamdtak began to 
send cotton from stations nearer tho cotton land than SholSpur. 
Still, at present (1884] a considerable quantity of cotton comes to 
Sholdpur from Bdgalkot, Hungund, Muddebihiil, and Tdlikoti in 
Eijdpur. To tho first buyer in the Bijdpur district cotton costs £6 
to £8 (Bs. 60-80) the Ichandi of 784 pounds; on this, cart carriage 
toSholdpnrcostsSs.to 16s. (Bs. 4-8), andrail carriage from Sholdpur 
to Bombay costs £2 (Rs. 20), When tho trade in the Nizdm’s country 
• cotton left Sholdpur the steam presses were moved from Sholdpur to 
Bdrsi. Most Bombay traders also went to Bdrsi which became tho 
chief cotton mart. Bdini lies forty-seven miles north of Sholdpur 
and has about 10,000 people. It has a large trade in cotton and 
linseed. Cotton comes to Bdrsi chiefly from Dignor, Dismatt, 
Khamdabar, Birkeli, Madnor, Makoir, Kandiar, Parli, and Unvir in 
the Nizdm’s territory. At Bdrsi cotton is bought and sold in two 
ways. Either the local dealers or husbandmen of tho cotton-grow- 
ing districts themselves bring the cotton to tho market and sell it 
through brokers or adatyds in tho same way as at Sholdpur j or 
..*”^ier the Divdli holidays, that is in the beginning of the Hindn 
. new year in October-Novomber, tho native traders or their agents 
or gumastiis start from Bombay or Bdrsi for the cotton-growing dis- 
B 125— 31 
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tricteoftlieNizdm’BdominioBa, Here iWncV. ■ n 
lender the traders entcrwith the hnsbandiato 
cotton by paying a commission of 2s. (Re. H for wtre 
of 250 ponnds The moneylender guLntls 
Mn^ct. In thm cotton-growing districts the moncjlwiwsh^^e 
fluch influence and are so mach trusted by tho husbandmen & £ 
make no cotton contract except throngb tbe moneylenders. Oafe 
day the contract is signed by tbo busbnndmnn nnd ondoRcdlv O a 
moneylender, a draft on Bombay in full payment ol the cotton 
contracted is given to tbe moni^lender nt olorcn days' tigil JJa 
contract always accompanies this draft. Contracts aroutt nJj for 
selection or dassifioation, Contracts mndo through menejkii'n 
are seldom brokea 

Of other e:raorts under grain como yuan*, Wyn', what, pn, 
and pulse. Jvari and wheat are largely scut to Bombay irvs 
the ShoMpur and Bdrsi Boad stations. In an ordinaiy year tb 
greatest export of grain averages about 127,000 tons, cbirfly {pn 
ShoMporandBdrsi. Of oilseedSjHnsped, which grows to aconsidcml'i 
extent in tbe district, is largely sent to Bombay generally BUtlii 

and sometimes by Linrfjnt Komti Cnjar and JKrwdri tndns I 
of ShoMpnr and Bdrsi. In Sholdpur linseed sells at about tircsly* 
five ponnds (Sj sliers) the rupee, nnd tho cost of carringo (m 
' Sholdpur to Bombayis 14s. to 1C». (Rs. 7-8) tlioWmnii. Hidcsttl 
horns are sent in small quantities hy Labboy Mnsalm/ina Since ll' 
1876 famine which greatly reduced tho number of cattle, the cspiri 
of hides and horns has been considerably reduced. Clarified butt': 
is made by Gavlis or milkmen, and is largely sent to Boiahay ly 
Bhdtids. At Sholdpur, Bdrsi, Rnrmdla, and Pnndharpnr nntjrc 
carts are made by Sotdrs nnd Ghisddisand sent all over the distnet 
At Sholdpur and Samdh cart trafBo is brisk, nnd Knnndla ewti 
are known for strength and cheapness. At Sholdpur, B.ifs, 
Karmdia, nnd Pandhaipur conntry cloth is woven by a' fofgf 
number of Sdlis or Koshtis. From the Sdlis the cloth is gpncniily 
bought by local tracers on market days and la partly nsod lorallf 
and partly sent to Poona, Ahmadnagar, nnd Jiommy, lllen liard* 
pressed {or cash, as soon as they nro woven, (ho Sdlis (hciu.sclrcS 
soil their piccegoods from door to door. 

Tbo extension of tbo Peninsula Paihrar to Slioliipnr in JSOO and 
to Edichur in 1870, baa much reduced tbo cart nnd pack bullock ^ 
traffic which wont from Sholdpur iu the C‘.nst towards the Nir/nn'e " 
territory nnd in tho west towards Bomb.iy by Panvol. By tbo 
opening of tho East Deccan Jfai/way front Hotgi in Sholdpur to 
Gadag in Dlislrwdr this traffic will further bo reduced towards tho 
sonlh and Sholdpur will snOcr ns n trade centre. 

Of tho four years ending 16S3, for two yo-srs 1880 nnd 1831 
complete railway traffic nro nvnilablo for all atn(ion.s of tho 
district and for two veare jS.S» nnd 1S83 dclaths nronvnilahfonulv for 
six largo stations. Dimng lhcsofoijryc.nra, f.xdndinpdct.<illH of r,is. f 
minor stations since tho district passenger traflic rote ete.adif5-A 
from 898,774 in 18S0 to 4/8,0CC in 1883, of there four yenta, 
dnring (ho three years ending 1882, tbo goods traffic also ttwlily 
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rose from 86,850 tons in 1880 to 197,872 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 it 
fall to 167 143 tons. 0£ the two largest stations Barsi liond and 
Sliol4nar at Bdrsi Road, except a slight fall in 1881, Iho passenger 
SSVd^ring the four years ending 1883 rose from 109 311 in 1880 
121 426 in 1883 : and for the three years ending 1882 the geods 
traffic rose from 38,620 tons in 1880 to 81,051 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 
it fell to 71,622 tons. At Sholapur, of tho four years, during the 
three years ending 1882 tho passenger traffic rose steadily from 
189 024 in 1880 to 226,621 in 1882 and tho goods traffic from 
87,528 tons in 1880 to 65,669 tons in 1882 ; in 1883 the traffic fell 
slightly, passengers to 224,386 and goods to 52,830 tons. Of tho 
other four large stations for -which details are nrailablo for all tho 
fear years ending 1 883, the passenger ti-affic rose steadily at all tho 
stations, at Jeur from 18,809 to 27,878, at HTddha from 16,832 to 
24,391, at Mohol from SOjSlO to 47,900, and .at Hotgi from 2786 to 
32,985. Of the four years, for tho three years ending 1 SS2 tho 
goods traffic for three stations rose steadily at Jour from 4390 to 
17,652 tons, at Mddha -from 4084 to 11,811 tons, and at Hotgi from 
two to 17,258 tons; in 1883 the goods traffic fell slightly, to 11,443 
tons at Jeur, to 10,078 tons nt Mddha, and to 16,818 tons at Hotgi. 
At Mohol, during tho four years ending 1883, tho goods traffic, 
except a slight fall in 1881, rose from 1305 Ions in 1 880 to 4962 tons 
in 1883. At Hotgi tho nnusual riso in traffic is chiefly duo to tho 
oarriago of railway matorials for making tho East Deccan or Hotgi 
Gadag railway. Tho details aro : 

Sholdpur Peninsula Jlailwaif Traffic, ISSO-ISSS. 
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*98,774 

80,850 

410.857 
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Of tho four years ending 1883, for two years 1880 and 1881 
complete goods returns are availablo for all stations of tho district 
and for two years 1882 and 1883 details aro availablo only for six 
large stations. During these four years, oxclnding details of six 
minor stations, imports rose steadily from 30,930 tons in 1880 to 
46,894 tons in 1883 ; and of tho four years, during the throo years 
ending 1882, exports rose steadily from 55,920 tons in 1880 to 
^1.52,802 tons in 1882; in 1883 exports felHo 120,249 tons. Of tho 
“chief items under exports, during the four yeara ending 1883 cotton 
. shows a rise from 12071 tons in 1880 to 24,567 tons in 1882 and 
then in 1883 a fall to 15,458 tons ; grain shows a riso from 15 037 
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country piecegooda show a fall from 1 u<! ° •“ 
and in 1883 a rise to llOS tons*.Tw ‘-’'i 

from 896 tons in 1880 to 324C tons in 1881 a li'! 

in 1882, .na ng* . » S” S 1 ^“1“ '* f 
296 ton. in 1882. f! 

£.?A ’f ’ ^ ^ IW 

tons m 1883; firewood, except a slight fall in 1881 «W» . 

4m SSSlTinyf To'” 

4953 tona in 1880 to 1107 tons m 1881, then a rise to 1710 tons in 

1880 to 2750 tons in 1882, and m 1883 a slight fall to 2718 tflt«- 
mlia flowers show a rise from 261 tons in 1880 to 296 tons in Ifil 
then a slight fell to 220 tons in 1882, and again a rise to 431 tots ia 
1883 ; oil shows an nnnsnal rise from 209 tons in 1881 to 75G t-y 
in 1882 and then a sndden M to 155 tons in 1883 ; European pi«e- 
goods showa rise from 762 tons in ISSO to 1077 tons in 1863 ; coiatrj 
pfecegoods show a rise from 500 tons in 1880 to 1037 tons in 18S2ti;l 
then a fell to 763 tons in 1833; salt shows n fell from 10,611 tons is 
1880to4342 tons in 1881, then a rise to 11,913 tons in 1852, a:i 
agnin a small fall to 10,428 tonsin1883; rawandrcfinDdsugarsbosi 
a rise from 527 tons in 1880 to 1416 tons in 1882 and then a ihll 
tons in 1883; timber shows a steady rise from 282 tons in ISSO tofSS 
tons in 1888 ,* European twist shows a rise from 1023 tons in lS80t> 
1323 ions in 1882 and then a slight fell to 1226 ton.s in 188.3; arl 
connfay twist shows a rise from 414 fonsin 1880 to 505 tons in ISSl 
and then an nnusual tall to 294 tons in 1833, Tbo details are: 

^oldpuf Pemmila Jlnihsoy (rOod9, JSSO-ISSX 
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Sboldpar crafts aro' ofy of local impoTtancc. Thochior «« 
the dje/ng of yam, the handloom weaving of cotton doth ,3 
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woollen blankets, tbe spinning wearing and pressing of cotton by 
steam power, oil pressing, and working in gold and silver, copper 
and brass, iron, stone, earth, wood, and leather. ■ ^ 

Thread dyeing is partly in the hands of weavers and is partly 
along with cloth-dyeing a separate industry. Of about 1000 dyers, 
chiefly Sindn Eongdris and Nirdlis, about 300 are at ShoMpur and 
100 at Vdlsang. The dyers of Sholapnr and Karmdla have a good 
local- name. At present the industry is not thriving. Calico 
printing is carried on to a large extent in Sholapnr, Bdrsi, and 
Fandharpur. The chief dye-stuffs are safflower or kustimh, rod 
ochre or Icapila, cochineal or Icirmaj ddne, sandars wood or 
surangi, and indigo or nil. Of these dyes nbont 500 acres of 
sandars wood are yearly tilled in the Bdrsi sub-division. It is 
sown in September in the same manner as judri. The plants are 
allowed to grow for three years, and are then pulled up by the roots 
and the small roots cut off and dried in the snn. From these 
roots the dye is made. The cost of tillage is estimated at nbont 
2c. 6^. (Bs. 1^) the acre, and the profit at Cs. (Rs. 8). About twenty 
tons (600 mans) of sandars wood is yearly grown at BdrsL Of this 
about a ton (30 mans) is locally used and the rest is sent to Sholdpur 
Poona and Ahmadnagar. In Sholdpur sandars wood sells at 2{d. 
to 3d. (1^-2 a«.) a pound, cochineal at 2id. to 4 Jd. (U-3as.), safflower 
at Sd. to 4Jd. (2-3 as.), and indigo at is, (Rs. 2). Of the different 
dyes sold in the district the sale of sandars wood and indigo at 
Sholdpur is each valued at about £5000 (Rs. 50,000), of cochineal 
and red ochre each at £600 (Rs. 6000), and of saiflowcT at £200 
(Rs. 2000), making a total sale of £11,400 (Ra 1,14,000) j at 
Bdrsi the sale of sandars wood is valued at ^0 (Rs. 800), of 
indigo at £100 ^(Rs. 1000), and of safflower at £400 (Rs. 4000), 
making a total sale of £580 (Rs. 5800). Of the articles dyed 
with these staffs silk is dyed magenta and yellow. The silk 
is first softened by being placed with lime and carbonate of 
soda in boiling water; afterwards to dye it magenta, it is 
steeped six days in the water in which cochineal has been 
dissolved. Silk is dyed yellow by being boiled in a solution of 
water, carbonate of soda, red ochre, and oil made from the common 
Icardai or safflower. Cloth is dyed rod and blue. The red colour is 
produced by sandars wood or by safflower. In dyeing with sandars 
•''wood the wood is ground to powder, and about eighty pounds (1 man) 
of this powder, together with 1^ pounds (J slier) of alnm, are 
dissolved in water. The cloth is steeped in oil, then in salt water, 
and then put in 'the solution of tho dye. It is dried and dipped in 
the dye alternately two or three times. Sofflower is used chiefly 
for dyeing turbans. Tho safflower is moistened and tied in a cloth 
in the sun for twenty-four hours, IJ pounds (| slier) of wild fig tree 
ashes being mixed with about eighty pounds (1 man) of safflower. 
The cloth is soaked in water in which fig tree ashes have been 
mixed, and tho dye is applied after it has been washed. Cloth is 
?ftyed blue with indigo. The indigo is first boiled for two hours 
and compressed into round balls. A solution is then made consisting 
, of this prepared indigo, salt, gnl or molasses, and lime in equal 
quantities. In this solution the cloth is steeped throe or four times 
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0 cotton cloth also and ^ooUen blankets are v^em at all these 
places, and at Bdrsi and three other towns iutkt sab-dirislon in 
mx towna or large milages in the Midha 8nb.airision,ana at 
rembhnrm m the Karmdla sub-division. At Pandharpnr and at 
Natepnte in the Mdlsiras snb-division there is a considctaUo 
manu&ctare of blankets. At Sholapnr there ore 6425 looms and 
4250 poople sapported by wearing, of whom five-eighths are Hindas 
and three-eighths Mnsalm&ns; at Ydlsang there are one hundred 
weaving families j at Karkam there ore 830 looms, of which fifty 
are for blankets; at Sdngola there are fifty looms ; at and Bronad 
irartn/jlft 229 looms for cotton and ninety-six for woollen goods, In 
the Bdrsi sab-division there are 376 looms for cotton goods and 117 
for woollens; in the Mddha subdivision 209 families aro employed in 
weaving ; at Tembburai there are thirty looms. The blanket looms 
at Pandharpnr number forty and at NStepnte about 100. Chicly 
at Bdrsi, Karmdlo, Mandrup, Mohol, Pandharpnr, Sdngola, Sholipnr, 
Vairdg, and VdhaDg, weaving is largely carried on by about 1000 
families of Koshti, Sili, Khatri, and Momin weavers. Borne of the 
weavers weave independently ; others both men and women wcavo 
on w^s of 3(f. to 9d. (B-6 as.) a day. Weavers work from 
morning to evening and rest for an hoar at noon. In wearing line 
women's robes, bodices, and other fine cloth steam-spnn yam chiefly 
that woven at the Sholdpur mill, is general! fused; and inwcnvmg 
pdsodts or eottoa sheets, j(ya7ns or fioor cloths, jhulsor hoisc-ololh, 
pAotdkis or scarves and other coarse cloth band-span yarn is used. 
iSand-made £ne clatb is not much liked and rarely goes oDtsido 
of the district Owing to tbe comparative cboapacss of mochinO- 
Tvoron English and Bombay doth, the hand-mado doth of iho 
country Snds little favour among the well-to-do, and consequently 
the band-loom indastiyis said to have fallen sorionsly in the lost^ 
twenty years. Still some of the well-to-do hold to the haiid-loom 
cloth, ’and will wear no other. The labouring classes find the thick 
strong hand-made cloth cheapest in the long ran. Tlie hand-loom 
cloth called Mdrra is ranch used by all classes for bedding. 

Besides band-spinning and J[C<}™g a sto-am-spinninR an' 
weaving mill, the property or the ShoMpijr Spinning and Wo.avin 
Company Limited, began working at- Sliompur in Ulnrch 1879 
This company has a £80,000 (Bs. 8 Idkhsi it 

JSSiannctnal capijfl of £e/,8o0 (Rs. 6,78,500), and is muaeot: 
by Messrs. Motilni Gokaldds and ^mpnny of Bomhiw. S 
machinery, driven by two engines, each of {prty horse-powor u-ortn 
20,888 spindles and 17olooms and employs 850 hands nt^monthly 
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wage espenditure of about £770 (Bs. 7,700). Of the workmen 
about 160 are MusalmAua and the rest Marfithds. - Besides two 
Europeans who act as mill manager and assistant manager, two 
PdrsM are employed as fitters. Except about 100 hands who are 
from Malvan in Eatndgiri, the rest belong to Sholapnr and the 
neighbourhood. About half of the staff get fixed wages and the 
rest are paid by piece work. Of those who get fixed wages the 
jnill'manager and spinning master draws a monthly salary of -£40 
■ (Rs.400). the assistant manager £10 (Rs. 100), the native engineer 
£15 (Bs. ISO), the weaving master £7 (Rs. 70), the card, frame, 
mule, and throstle masters £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60), the mechanic 
foreman £4 4s. (R3.42), and smiths and fitters £1 6s. to £2 
(Rs. 13-20). Of the hands who are paid by the piece, the women 
employed as reelers earn 10s. to 18s. (Rs. 5-9) a month; weavers 
16s. to £2 (Rs. 8 - 20) at {d. a pound of cloth, and frame-tenders 
16s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 8 - 12) at l|d. to IJd. a hand. Of the hands 
who are paid fixed wages, the men earn 12s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 6 - 12), 
the women about 10s. (Rs. 6), and the boys 8s. to 18s. (Rs. 4- 9) a 
month. When temporary hands are employed, a man is paid 6d. 
(4 ffls.) a day and a woman or a boy 3|<Z. (2^ os.). The total amount 
paid as wages in 1883-84 was £8620 (Rs. 86,200). The working 
hours are from sunrise to sunset, half an hour from twelve to 
half-past twelve being allowed for rest. Two or three holidays are 
given in the month. Of 1,758,000 pounds or 784 tons of cotton, the 
average yearly consumption in the mill, about two-thirds comes from 
Bdrsi and one-third is bought in the local market. The daily 
ontturn of yam is 5500 to 6000 pounds. The wholesale price is 
abont £12 lOs. (Rs. 125) a bale of 300 pounds. Most of the outturn 
is used locally, bought by local dealers, distributed over the chief 
market towns, and used by hand-loom weavers. A portion is worked 
into cloth, the chief kind being longcloth and occasionally sheets, 
dangri, sail-cloth, and towels. The cloth is sold wholesale at l0|d. 
(7 as.) a pound. Besides being used in Sholapnr the cloth goes to 
Bdrsi, Bijdpnr, and the Nizim’s territory. In addition to the 
weaving mill at Sholdpnr, there are at Bdrsi two steam press houses, 
one, formerly belonging to Messrs. W. & A. Graham and Company 
and now the properfy of Messrs. Gaddum Bythell and Company of 
Bombay, was started in 1876, and has two finishing presses of the 
latest constrnction; the other belonging to the East Indian Press 
Company was started in 1866 and has three presses of the old 
system worked jointly with a powerful finisher. Those presses turn 
out bales each of hundredweights of cotton. Daring the cotton 

season from March to May the steam presses give well-paid 
employment to a large number of Mardtha and Mnsalmdn labourers 
who often earn Is. to Is. Gd (8 - 12 as.) a day. The pressed bales 
go by rail from Bdrsi Road station to Bombay. 

Almost all over tbe district blankets are woven by Dhangars and 
Sangars. Sangar weavers are chiefiy found in the Bdrsi and 
SUngola Buh-divisions. The wool is from their sheep, which are 
sheared twice a year. The wool is chiefly black with some dirty 
[vhite threads. It has to be several times washed before it is ready 
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fOT nse. The Mpkete aad seat cloths or &mn> woven in the 
wDa^ of Gherdi m the Sfingola snh-division have a local name 
Blankets feteh Is. to lOs. (Sa. J - 5) each. In some parts iurntw or 
coarse felt is also made. Dhangar weavers earn Si to 6d. (2 -4 os 1 
a day. 

Oa-Fsmso. Oil-pressing snpporte about 2000 Teli families scattered all over 
the district. The chief oil-seeds pressed aro’sesame, groundnut, 
safflower, castor, linseed, ham til or white sesame, Mrle or niger 
seed, and amhadi or hemp, Oil is also pressed from the cocoa-kernel. 
The oil press costs about £8 (Rs. 30) and is of simple constcuction. 
ThoTolis are mostly Hindns, Th^ generally hny the seed from 
cultivators and 'in large towns from dealers. The village produce 
is consumed by the villagers aud the sarplus is sent to market 
towns for sale. As extracted oil is genenuly impure it soon gets 
rancid. Linseed, sesame, and gronnannt oil are nsed for hnming 
and cooking ; cocoanut and castor oil only for horning. Of 
late years kerosine oil from Bombay has been much used and has 
caused much loss to the local oil-preraers. The oilman generally 
Las his shop in the honse where the oil is pressed. His wife goes 
from house to house selling oil, and is alsotaken^ by the oilman to 
large viDages and towns on market days. In spite of the competi- 
tion of kerosine the craft is fairly thriving and still yields a 
profit. The average daily outturn of a single press is about fifty 
' pounds. The average price is 2Jd. to 4i(i. (H • 3 as.) a pound. 

GomAiroSavEB, In almost all market towns working In gold and silver is catTOd 
on by Deccan Soniira, who make ordinary nativeo^ents. Iho 
goldsmiths of Sholdpnr, Bdrsi, KarmSIa, and Pandharpnr kve a 
food local name for their skiU. Son4rs seldom km any stoe o 
gold or silver or of gold and sflver ornaments. When he ^ris 
omam 0 nt 8 ,the customer supplies the goldsmith wito raw g^ aud 
silver. As in other districts the ShoMpur goldsmith u nottrastei. 
While at work he is closely watched by the oastomer or rome membw 
of his family. Sondra usually work to order eight to twelve noura 
a day. Their childreD help them in the work. They are genera^ 
well off, though notrich, and earn £1 to£l lOf. (Bs. 10- lo)amonttt. 
Their busiest time is during the marriage months. The ShoWpur 
Sonilrs suffered much during the IS76-77 famine. They have nO 
trade organization, , 

At ShoMpnr, JBSrsi, Yairdgj jEarmdla, Pandharpnr, and some’ 
other places copper and brass vessels are made by Tdmbats and 
Efisdra Copper and brass sheets are brought from Bombay at 
104d. to la the pound (Ba f - 1 the sher of 80 tolds) ; cooking and 
drinking pots, mugs, lampstnnds, and other articles made o£ these 
sheets ^ sold at Is. to 3*. 3d..the pound (Rs. 1 - the sher of 80 
tolds). Coppersmiths work eight to ten hours a day. Their women, 
help in blowing the bellows. Baring the feir season some 
coppersmifcis fioll Trares from village to nJla^o ; ofcLers soil 

.w 1 X xl.M aTAae* tn on/wkM £711.^^ «« ^ 
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them throughout the year in shops 
' and earn Bd. to Is. fid, (6 - 12 as.) 
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In all towns and in almost all large villages iron work is done 
by Gbis^dis and Lobdrs. Besides tbe Gbisddis and Lobdrs some 
Tdmbats at Sboldpur also work in iron, Lingayat Vdni and 
Bobora traders of trade centres bring large quantities of iron from 
Bombay by rail and sell it to petty dealers and blacksmiths. 
Tbe chief articles made are nails, binges, buckets, water cisterns, 
spoons, pans, borse-sboes, hoes, sickles, hatchets, spades, and tires 
for cart wheels. The village blacksmith mostly makes and repairs 
field tools and carts, and is paid in grain. Blacksmiths work eight 
to ten hours and earn fid to la. (4-8 as.) a day. The opening of 
the railways and the steam Victories has given them a larger field 
for work and on the whole they are well-to-do. 

Stone is cut by Patharvats and Mardtha Gavandis or masons. 
The Pdtharvats of Shojapnr, Bdrsi, and Pandharpnr have a good 
local name as skilled workers. Stone workers move from place to 
place where work is found. They receive no help from their 
women and children. They work eight to ten hours a day, 
Pdtharvats earning 1«. to Is. Qd. (8-14 as.) a day and Gavandis 9d 
to 2s. (Ee, J-1). Though stone-cutters earn good wages, their 
Work is not constant, and as a class they are rather badly oS. 

In almost all villages earthen vessels, bricks, and tiles are made 
by Kumbhdrs and Kunbis. The clay is got free from fields and 
milage sites. Earthen waterpots and jai’s^are made in all villages, 
and other more showy pots and bricks and tiles are made in towns 
and lar^e villages. On market days the potters take their wares 
for sale in carts or on ass-back. Ilie potter’s work is slack during 
the rains. About half the work is done by women. They do not 
cam more than enough to maintain them. Village potters are 
mostly paid in grain. 

In towns and largo villages lime is made by Londrs. The lime- 
kiln is round and is about eight feet in diameter and three feet 
high with a side hole at the bottom. At the bottom of the kiln is 
placed a layer of charcoal, then a layer of lime nodules mixed with 
charcoal and again a layer of charcoal. After allowing them to 
burn tliree or four days the contents of the kiln are taken out 
tlirough the hole at the bottom. The lime is then separated from 
the charcoal and is ready for sale. Londrs earn fid. to 9d. (4-fi as.) 
a day. 

In most large villages wood- work is done by Sutdrs and sometimes 
by others who learn the craft. Most of the timber worked is of 
local growth ; teak and sandalwood are sometimes brought from 
Bombay and'Poona and used in the better class of buildings. The 
carpenters of Sholdpur, Bdrsi, Karmdla, and Fandharpur have a 
good local name. The Karmdla carpenters make excellent carts, 
which fetch £2 10». to £3 {Es.26-30) each and are used generally 
throughout the district. Two or three families at Sholdpur are 
well Imown for their skill in making boxes, tables, cots, and tools. 
Carpenters’ workis brisk during the fair season and slack in the rains. 
Their women do not help them in their work. For about ten 
months during the year carpenters earn Is. (8 ns.) a day. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 
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In almost all lai^ villogos Tiides aro tanned generally Iqr Dhors, 
IfliSrs, and Mdnga, and slioos are made Ijy ChStnl)Mr8. Hides aro 
taken off dead animals free of clurge. The process of turning is 
simple. Cattle and buffalo hides are steejped inffaterfortw or three 
days, imhodj and the hair soroped off irith knim lame is applied 
to tlio hide, and after washing, it is left to steep twply days in to 
extract of the (anni Cassia anricnlata bark. It is again washed 
and liud in dean water for a fortnight and then dried in the shade. 
Goat and sheep sMns are soaked for a day in a solntion of ralt and 
tho leaves of iho-atond Cynanchnm extensnm. The hair is.thea 

small quantity of car jjQj-ijijtotenhonrsnday. The 

Symplooos racemosa. Tmnero v bTiobs OhSmUidra 

womm help haes The shoemakers of 

raako sandals, bnekds, n^ gname for their skill 
Sholdpnr and .. .• The making of silk 

Chdmbhdra woik OJght to ^ Sholdpnr shoos 

borders on ^ Englislf boots from Bombay and 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

Littie is known of the early hiatoiy of ShoMpnr. Tliongh no 
early reference to it has been traced its great and widespread 
holiness among middle and lower class Deccan Hindus seems to 
snow that Pandharpnr is an ancient place of pilgrimage. The 
stetue of Vithoba Dr. BhagvanMl believes to belong to about the 
TOh centniy after Christ, but the only known inscriptions in the 
temple are of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Like the rest of 
me Deccan, in the early centuries of the Christian era (b.c. 90-a.d. 
300 ?), ShoMpnr probably formed part of the territories of the 
Shdtakami or Andhrabhrifya dynasty whose capital was Paithan on 
the Goddvari on the Ahmadnagar-Niz&m frontier abont 150 miles 
north-west of ShoMpnr. Probably also, though this is not proved by 
local inscriptions, during the 900 years ending with the Musalmdn 
overthrow of the Devgiri Tddavs in the be^nning of the fonrteenth 
Mntnry, ShoMpnr, like the neighbouring districts of Biid.pur 
^madnagar and Poona, was held by the Early and Western 
Chalukyas from 550 to 760, by the Edshtrakntas to 978, by the 
reyiTOd or Western Ohdlnkyas to 1184, and by the Devgiri Yddavs 
till the Sfusalmfin conquest of the Deccan about 1800.^ 

Of Devgiri Tadar rule traces remain in ShoMpnr in about ten 
^madpanti temples and a well and nine inscriptions,* four of 
which appear from their dates (1192, 1300, 1300, 1304) to belongto 
the third Devgin Yddavking BhiUam (1188-1193) and the ninth 
kmg Efimchaudra (1271-1308). 

The first Musalmfin invasion of the Deccan took place in 1294, 
but the power of the Devgiri Yddavs was not crushed till 1318.® 


Details of tho Chalakja and Chilokya, ESslitraknta, and Dergiri Yddav 
armies are riven in Fleet’s Histoiy of the Dynasties of the Kinnrese Districts of 
ea PR" W'78 and in Bhdndirknr’s Early Deccan History, pp. 

ao- 03,74-92. Compare Poona Statistical Account, p. 214 and Biiipnr Statistic 
Account, pp. 379 - 389. 

Chapalgaon and Jdinr in Akolkot, Bari and 
Mohol in ^d^, M&lsiras, Nitepnte, and veWpnr in HAlsiras, Fandhaipur and 
^lupj in Pandharpnr, and Eandalgaon EAsegaon and hlarde in SholApur. The 
inscriptions are ri Earabgaon in Akalkot, Mohol and VApha in MAdha, velApnr in 
^alBirasi and Pandharpur and Fulunj in PandhaTpur, Dr* Burgess’ Lists of 
Antiqimnan Eemains, 70 -72. See below Places. 

Biiffis’^ Fenshta; I. 301. In 1294 BAmdev the ruling king of Devgad was 
snnnsM in his capital hy AlA.nd.din Ehilji, the nephew of the Delhi emperor 
JmA^d-din Ehilji, and forced to pay tribute. In 1297, BAmdev gave shelter to 
Earan the fn^tivc king of Gujarilt, and neglected to pay tribute for three years 
t"*tto, L 365). In 1306 Malik EAfnr, AlA-nd-din’s general, reduced the greater part 
®ii ^™“^^ktra, distributed it among his officers, and condrmed BAmdev in his 
allegiance (Ditto, I, 369). In 1309 Malik EAfnr, on his ww to Telingan, was 
reemved with great hospitality at Devgad by BAmdev (Ditto, I. 371). Di 1310, 
as BAmdev was succeeded by bis son Sbankardev who was ill-aSected to tbs 
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^ 711 . ISIS, MaMrdstfcra 'began to he mledhvpnromftM -ii 


the emperor of Delhi (1325-1351 ‘ ^ 

Jangefits name to Danlatabad or the Abode ofwLlt “Uig?! 
Mnsabirdn eacfaoas caused a general revolt in thoDeccanS 
accoring to Fensbta, was bo succesrfnl that in 1344 Muhnmmd 
no part of his Deccan temtories left him except Danlatabad.» 55 
statem^t seems mggerated as in 1340 Mnsalmdns irere gorom- 
mg at Knlbnrga, Rfiiohur, Bijdpnr, Bedar, Gonjauti, Bdibfe Gilhnri, 
Hnken, Berir. In the same year there rias -widespread disorder 
and the Uelmpmoers plundered and -wasted the country .* 

These cruelties led to the revolt of tho Deccan nobles under the 
able leadership of an Afghdn soldier named Hasan Gangu. The 
nobles -were succ^sful, and freed the Deccan from dcpondcnco on 
northern India. Hasan® founded a dynasty, which, in honour of his 
patron a Brdhman, he Called Bahmani, and which held command 
of tho Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahmani capital was at 
Hulbarga about sixty miles east of Sboldpnr, till, in 1426, it was 
mo-ved to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar abont 100 miles further cast 
By 1351 AJd-ud-din Hasan Gangu Bahmani, by treating the local 
anthoiitiea in a libera] and friendly spirit, had brought under his 
power every part of the Deccan wMdi had before boon subject 


ilogalmiiu, Mnlik Kafer, on his -way to tho EamStak, left a force at the town el 
Paithan on the left bank of the Godivari to overawe the Yidavs. (Ditto, la 

1312 Midik itdfnr marched 8 fourth time into tho Deccan, erased and pat Shankarocv 
to death, -wasted Mahfa.1slitia, and fixed bis residence atDovgad (Ditto, 1. 379), where 
he remained tiU Ald-nd^din in his last illness ordered him to Delhi. Datinolslil 
Kilfnr’s absence atDeliii, HarpSldcv tho son-in-law of Btodev stim the fcccini 
to arms, drove out many Mnsiumiin garrisons, and, with the aid of tho other Deccan 
chiefs, recOTored WahdrSalitea. In 1318 llubdrik Ehilji, AI4-ud-dm s son and successor, 
marched to the Dccciin to (diasUse HaipiUdcr ivho fled at tho 
UlnaalmSDe, and was pursued, eeized, and niiycdalire. hfuMrik appointed Melik 
Laki, one of his father’s alavee, to command in the Deccan, and retained to Dclui 
(Ditto, I. 383). 

, s Briggs’ Fen'shla, I. <26-437- ’Briggs’Ferishta, I. 432-433. 

a Hasan was an A/gMa ol the Jowcstniok anda native of Delhi, fiofarmed e 
emnll plot of land bdongiog to a Brahman osCrolegcr mated Onagn rrho was in 
aruhoniniad Taghlik’o favour. Saving aceideutally fouad a treasure ui his gold 
Hasan cave ittohiejaadlord Gaum, who was so struck w/fh his lioacaty that he 
used iusinflucncs to advaneo Has.an’s fortunes. Hasan rose to n gmt station in the 
Deccan, took the name of Gangu out of respect wd gratitude to his patron, and for 
tho Biuno reason added tho title of Bahmani to his name when ho bccamo tho foundci 
of a djmasty. Briggs; Porisbta, JI. 284-285; Elphinstono’s History of India, C6B, 
Bie Bahmani kings jvere; 
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to tlie tbi'ono of Dolhi.^ In 1357 Aid-ud-din divided liis Idngdom 
into four provinces or tarafa over eacb of wliicli lie set a provincial 
governor or tarafddr. SboMpur formed part of the province of 
Knlbarga, •whichj besides Sholdpur, inolnded Knlbarga, Bijdpur, 
Edicbnr, Mudgalj Sdgar, and Naldurg. During the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the excellent rule of Muhammad Shdh 
Bahmani (1358-1375), the banditti •which for ages had harassed the 
trade of the Deccan were broken and scattered and the people 
enjoyed good government.® This period of prosperity, -when 
probably Sholapur and several other forts to the east were built, 
was followed by the awful calamiiy of the Durga Devi famine, when 
twelvo rainless years (139G-1407) are said to have turned the 
land to a desert. In the first years of the famine Mdhmnd Shdh 
Bahmani (1378-1397) is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujardt to the Deccan, and to havo founded an 
orphan school in each of the seven leading towns of his dominions.® 
No efforts of any rulers could preserve order or life through so long 
a series of fatal yeare. IVhole districts were left without people and 
the strong places foil from the Munalmdns into the hands of the local 
chiefs.* Before tlio country conld recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died, 
and tho ]Joople broke into revolt.® In 1429, the leading Bahmani 
noble, whoso title was Malik-ul-Tujdr or Chief of tho Merchants, 
went through tho Deccan restoring order. So entirely hadtho country 
fallen -waste that tho old villages had disappeared and fresh ones 
had to be formed generally including tho lands of two or three of 
tho old villages. Land was given to all who would till it free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse bag of gi'ain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadn Narsu Edlo an experienced 
Brdhman and to a Turkish eunuch of the court.® In 1436, in tho 
reign of Ahtrud-din Shdh Bahmani IL (1435-1457), tho king's brother 
Prince Muhammad, in the hope of making himself independent, with 
the aid of tho Vijaynagar king to whom ho was sent to demand 
tribute, took ShoMpur and other neighbouring places. Ho was 
soon defc.ated and forced to accept Bdichnr as an equivalent for tho 
territory ho had usnipcd.^ In 1460, a famine known ns Dilrndji- 
paut’s famine again wasted tho Deccan. According to the local story 
aBrilhman named Diimiljipant was employed at Mongalvedha, about 
twelvo miles south of Pandharpur, ns a reveuno officer under tho 
Bcdar government. lie had charge of a large store of government 
corn at Mangalvcdba. Hundreds of Brdhmans and others flocked to 
Mangalvedha and were fed by Ddmsijipant ont of the government 
stores. Hearing of his breach of trust tho Bedar king issued orders 
that Ddm&ji should be seized and brought before him. "While 
Ddmdji was on his Avay to Bedar, tho god Vithoba, whom Ddmdji 
worshipped, took pity on his servant aud appearing as a villngo 
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* Brij;gs’ Fcriiilit.i, ir.2ai-292;Grant VuCTb MariltlMl9,25. ’ Briggs’ Fcrishta,II.32.'i.G. 
’ Bnggs’ Ferishta 11. .SIO-SO. These seven towns were Kulbargit, Bedar, ^ndhlr, 

Diuilatalmd, Flichnur, CheuI, and Dlbliol. Ditto. 

* Grnnl DiifTs ilnriltliils, 20. * Briggs’ Ferishta, IT. 100-400. 

' Gnmt DnlTs Marilthiis, 20. ^ Briggs’ Ferishta, 11, 002. 
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fionrce of weakness and danger to Bah^! 

tontones were dinded mto eight instead of intofoarprovincea 
The promM of EnWa ^ diTided into Bijdpnr and A^isnabad 

to DMtarDniar to ibyssmiim emch‘ mamaethim ShoUpnr 
and Pardnda, with the eleven smtonnOing ialriclB,wete entraeica 
to two brothers Zain Kto and Khwtja Mdn. IneaehpTomro 
onlj one fort was left in the govemot^s hands j all others wero 
entrusted to captains, and garrisons appinted and paid from head- 
quarters. The pay of the captains was greatly raised and they 
were forced to keep their garrisons at fall strength. This sehemo 
bronghi on Mdhmnd Gdwdn the hatred of the leading nohleSj 
who in 1481, by false charges of treason, succeeded in procaring his 
death. Bahmani powernever recoveredthe lossof Mdhmnd Gdirdn. 
In 148S, Bid and other districts near Baulatahad wore added to 
the estates of the Bahmani minister Nizdm-nl-Mnlk, the saccessor 
of Mdhmnd Gdwdn, who appointed Khwdja Jahdn goromor of 
Pardndaandthe eleven surrounding districts.* Theend otBahmain 
overrule was. at hand. In 1489 Tnsnf Adil Shdh the governor 
of Bijdpnr assumed independence and overran all the ccnntrj 
north of Bijdpr as far as the Bhima, inolnding the present 
Bholdpur sab-divisions of hldlsiras, Sdngola, and part of 
Fandhaipar.° Dhder the partition treaty of 1497, between Malik 
.' Ahmad the jfTizdm Shdhi king of Ahmadnagar, Tnsnf AdjlShdh 
of Bijdpar, and Imdd-al-Mnlk of Berdr, the whole province of 
Dauhtabad, which must have included Fardnda and its eleven 
districts, became part of Malik Ahmad's dominions.*' Hhwdjn 
' Johdn of Fardnda and his brother Zain Kbia, though erclndw 
fixun this partition treat// coBtinued to hoM Fariada and tho 
eleven surronndihg dhtricts in sahjection fo Ahmaimirar.^ Zaia 
Kb&a, the younger brother, who was wrernor of Sboldpor laid 
claim to half of the eleven distriota aad endcavonrod to obtain a 
grant from Bedor to that effect. Sat KhwAja Jabiin. supported hv 
Malik Ahmad of Ahma^ngnr, succeeded in keeping the whole and 
opposing the olairas of Zain KhSa at the court of Kdsr I« 1 
ofthe^deathrf MaKk Ahmad of Ahmadnaua? moj S 
Tnsof Adil Shdh of Bijdpur marched acainst IThlr t i 
and compelled him to cede five and a holf^f fto down 
„nnd fenr to Ins brother Zain KhdS M 
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Tnsnf Adil SliSIi (1510), the BijiSpnr regent KamSl Khiin, 
imprisoned the young king Ismdcl Adil Shdh and his mother 
Bnbuji Khdnam, and marched ^ith a force to Sholdpnr which ho 
besieged for three months. As no aid came from Ahmadnagar, Znin 
Khdn, on receiving security for the safety of his family and wealth 
delivered (1511) Shol&pur into Kamil Khin's hands together with 
the five and a half districts of which ho had charge.^ Pardnda 
and its five and a half districts, including perhaps Karmila Midha 
and Birsi the three northern sub-divisions of the present district 
ofSholfipur, remained for many years nhder Khwija Jahin who 
seems to have been a half independont vassal of the king of 
Ahmadnagar. In 1523, after one of their numerous wars, 
through tho intervention of Shdh Tihir Jnnaidi, Ismdel of 
Bijipnr and Bnrhin of Ahmadnagar met in the fort of Sholdpnr 
and agreed to pcace.^ On this occasion Burhin Nizim Shdh 
asked tho hand of Mariam tho sister of Ismiol Adil Shdh, and tho 
marriago was hold with great state. Tho kings intorchanged 
valuable presents including elephants and horses, and tho rejoicings 
lasted a whole month {Rajab n. 930). When tho festivities 
wero over tho kings took leavo of each other and returned to 
their capitals. It is nssortod that in tho treaty of nllianco 
Asad Khdu of Bclganm promised, on tho part of his master 
Ismdel Adil Shdh, to pvo tho fort of Sholdpnr, with its five and a 
half districts, ns a dowry with tho Bijdpur princess. But as Ismdel 
Adil Shdh afterwards denied that ho had authorized this 
concession, Burhfin Nizdm Shdh, under tho advice of Shdh Tdhir, 
was induced to drop tho demand and return to Ahmadnagar. 
Daring the next forty years the Nizdm Shdhi Idng's claim to 
Sholdpur was the cause of constant wars. In 1624 the Bijdpur 
princess quarrelled with her husband Burhdn Nizdm Shdh because ho 
treated a dancing girl called Amina as his chief wife. This quarrel 
led to war between Ahmadnamn and Bijdpur. Burhdn Nizdm Shdh 
secured tho aid of Imdd Shdii king of Bcrdr and of Amir Borid 
regent of Bodar, and tho confodoratos marched with forty thousand 
men to besiego Sholdpnr and to occupy tho coded districts. Ismdol 
Adil Shdh, with 10,009 foreign cavalry, advanced to moot tho aUics, 
and for forty days tho armies continued encamped between tho 
forts of Sholdpur and Naldurg four miles from each other without 
coming to action. During this time of inaction 3000 mounted 
foreign Bijdpur bowmon wero most successful in hovering round tho 
allies camp and cutting ofi their suppUcs. Khwdja Jahdn Daldioni, 
governor of Fordnda, voxod with tho inactivity of Burhdn Nizdm 
Shdh, quitted tho camp, attondod by four thousand Dakliani 
cavnhy, intending to surpriso tho Bijdpur bowmen. Next evening 
tho foreigners, as usual, took post for tbo night on tho banks of 
a rivulet, and having picketed thoir horses woro disarming and 
waiting for supper. As night sot in, Khwdja Jahdn Dakhoni, 
with a reconnoitoring party, came upon them, but was discovered 
at a short distance from tho outposts by a sontiy who gave the 
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fllnnn. TUo bownon instiratly took to tkir iorses, hot before all 
wore mounted Kbwja Jabaii fe 1 on them and killed about three 
hundred. KbwAja Jahdn’s Dakhanis, after returning from the 
pursuit, camo to the spot on which the archers had been encamped 
and dismounting, plundored and ate the archers’ victuals The 
Bijflpur bowmen, scoing by their own experience how eaky an 
army may bo surprised, resolved to attack the camp of Bnrhdu 
Niziim Shah. Tliey ^ accordingly moved direct to his lines, 
and the sontinds, taking them for KhwAja JahSn’s detachment 
returning to camp, allowed them to pass. 'When in the midst of the 
camp, the BijSpur bowmou discharged their arrows and made great 
liavoo and piirsncd their route direct to the tents of BnrhAu Rizam 
Shdh. Oonfnsion was general. Friends could not be known from 
ioca, and tho bowmen, when sated with slanghter and plunder retired 
with little losa Next morning, while tho Ahmadnagnr troops were 
still suffering from tho terror cansed by tho night attack, Ismdcl 
Adil ShAh advanced to give battle. Bnrhan Nizdm ShAh and ImAd 
ShAh drew up their lino, but in so great disorder and with such haste, 
that they were unable to withstand the BijApur onset. ImadShAh, 
being charged by Asad Khan the BijApnr champion, Red almost 
without a blow and did not halt till he reached his fort of GAval in 
BerAr. BurhAn IfizAm ShAh was also on tho point of giving way 
but being timely reinforced by Amir Borid with 6000 msh horse, 
continued to resist. At last Khnsh-Goldi i.gha and Ismad Xgha, 
Tnrki ofiicors in tho BijA|)nr service, mined tho oneiuy’s rear ivith 
two thousand horso, whilo Asad KhAn attacked tho right wing. 
These assaults throw the Ahmadnagar troops into utter confusion, 
and BurhAn NizAm ShAh, overcome by ' tho weight of his 
nrmonr, was nearly falling from his horse through faintness. At 
this stage of the action some Turki slaves, seeing the state of the 
Ahmadnagar king, led his horse off the field and his army was 
instantly routed. About 3000 Ahmadnagar troops were slain in tho 
pursuit, and tho royal NizAm ShAhi standard fell into the hands 
of Asad KhAu, besides forty olophantB, many cannon, and the whole 
touts and baggage. After this victory Ismiel Adil Shah returned 
in triumph to BijApur, whore ho held rejoicings for a month and 
conferred rewards and honours on the officers who had most 
distmguished themselves.^ 

In 1628 BnrhAn NizAm ShAh accompanied by Amir Bend, again 
invaded BijApnr. Asad Khan a second time completely defeated 
the allies wifliin forty miles of BijApnr. KhwAja JahAn of ParAnda 
and several ofiScers of distinction were taken prisoners ; the fugitives 
were pursued ns far as ParAnda; and much baggage and twenty 
dephants among them the elephant which carried BurhAn’s 
canopied seat or ambdri were taken. In 1531, IsmAel Adil 
ShAh wrote to BurhAn NizAm ShAh that, as the^ cool season had 
begun, ho proposed to make a tour of his dominions and intended 
to visit SholApnr and Haldnrg; he hoped that -BurhAn NizAm ShAh 
would warn the officers of his frontier not to be alarmed or 
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misconceive the object of his march. £urh jn N^izam Shdh in reply 
told Ismael Adil Shdh that it would be more for his interest if he 
staid at home. Ismdel Adil Shdh, who had started from Bijdpur, 
received this message at Bdhmanhalli while at evening 'prayer. He 
was so enraged that he started with only 400 horse and forty 
foot and reached the river at Naldnrg, a distance of about sixty 
miles, befo?'e evening prayer on the next day. He dismissed 
Burhdn’s/^mbassadors telling them he had done all he was bound 
to do''£o avoid war, that he would now wait for his royal brother 
to 'dome, as he had repeatedly come before, and amuse himself 
with the sight, of the stormy ocean of war. On the return of 
his ambassadors, Burhan Nizdm Shah, attended by Amir Berid, 
marched with 25,000 horse and a considerable train of artillery to 
the Bijdpur frontier. Ismdel left the arrangement of the troops to 
Asad Klidn. All the young men, sons of foreigners and Rajputs 
were formed into one body, composing a light division under Sanjar 
Khdn the son of Mirza Jahdugir Komi, while their fathers, who 
were mostly old, remained in the line, agreeing that this was a 
day for the young soldiers to show their courage. Asad Khan 
assumed command of the right wing, leaving the left to 
Miistdpha Agha, Shikaudar Agha, and Kush Geldi Agha, all 
Turki leaders of note. The centre was commanded by Ismdel 
who joined as soon as the line was formed. On seeing that the 
colour of -the canopy, the royal standard, and the enemy's flags 
were green instead of white, Ismdel asked the cause of the 
change, and was told that they were the signs of rule conferred 
on Bnrhdn Nizdm Shdh by Bahddnr Shah of Gujardt. While 
be was speakmg, the light division became engaged and Ismdel 
Adil Shah instantly advanced with his whole line. The action 
became general and was so well maintained on both sides that 
victory was long doubtful. At length Khurshid Khdn the 
commander of we Hizdm Shdhi army was killed and his 
troops fled in disorder. Shortly after Burhdn Nizam Shdh was 
surrounded by the Bijdpur horse, and was in danger of being 
taken prisoner, when his body-guard by a desperate »eflbrt freed 
their sovereign, and, they escorting him from the field, he fled to 
Ahmadnagar without waiting to gather his scattered army. Much 
plunder fell into the victors’ hands and Ismdel Adil Shdh’s 
superiority was established throughout the Deccan. The battle 
was called the Victoiy of the Foreign Boys as the brunt of the 
fighting had fallen on them. The corps rose in the king’s esteem 
and many of the youths were ennobled though their fathers were 
alive. This was the last contest between Ismdel Adil Shdh and 
Burhdn Nizdm Shdh. They met on the frontier and made peace.^ 

In 1540, when the breach between Ismael’s son Ibrdhim Adil 
Shdh and his minister Asad Khdn became known, Burhdn Nizdm 
Shdh and Amir Berid circulated reports, that, whenever they would 
come, Asad Khdn had promised to deliver them Belgaum. Accord- 
ingly in 1642 they invaded Ibrdhim’s territories, and wresting 
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S? depredations committed in llijn'pnr. 

Soon after thm Amir Bend suddenly died, andBurhitn NiVAm SliSh 
was reduced to sue for terms, sending the venerable Sliiih Trflu'r to 
make overtures. In the treaty which iollowed Burhdn agreed to 
restore the five and a half districts to Ibrdliim and promised never 
dgSrin to lay clS'ini to thoiii. When tho treaty was signed and 
exchanged each of the sovereigns returned to his capital. In lodS 
Ibrahim, with great pomp, married Rnbia Sultdnn doughter of Alil- 
nd-din Irndd Shab of Berdr, Burh.^n Nizdm Shdb, vexed at tho 
issue of the late irar, in spite of his promise, declared ho could 
never rest till he bad won bade tho five and a half Slioldpur 
districts. Shortly after, availing himself of some agreement 
between Ibrahim and Imlid Shdh, Burhdn Xizdra formed secret 
alliances mth Ram Rdja of Vijn^ngar and Jamshid Kutb Shah of 
Golkonda to wage war against Bijnpnr on tho south and cast, wliilo, 
with his own army and tho troops of Ali Berid and Khwdjn Jahdn, ho 
invaded them from tho north. With this force ho laid waste many 
districts, and on several occasions defeated tho Biidpnv troops, and 
the kingdom of Bijdpnr, attacked at once by three powerful armies 
• in separate quarters, seemed on the brink of destruction. Ibrdbim 
Adil Slidh, at a loss how to act and without conlidenco in his 
counsellors, sent for Asad £hdu from Bolgnum and nskee^ his 
advice. Asad Khdn observed that Burhdn had urged the rest to 
fight} if he could be removed it would bo easy to manage tho others. 
He advised that for the sake of peace the five and a half Sholnpnr 
districts should be given up. Ibrdhim noted according to this 
advice and peace was concluded. Still Sholdpur was not given to 
AJunadnagur.* 

In 3549, to save bis own territories from being wasted by the 
Abmadnngnr king, Ibnihim invaded Ahmndnngnr. Uc caiuo 
suddenly before Pardnda, and, finding the gntc.sopcn, rushed with a 
body of troops into the fortress which submitted and was given ia 
charge to one of his Dnkimni officers. From Pantudn Ibrtiliim laid 
waste the country round, levied contributions, and retreated on 
hearing of Burhilu’s approach. Before Burluln Nizam Shah arrived 
within many miles of Pardnda, the governor, who mistook a gnat near 
bis ear for Burhdn’s distant war trumpets, fled by night without 
tolling his followers. Next morning the garrison followod their 
chiefs example, and on tho third day Burhdn quietly entered tho 
empty fortress.® 

In 1551 Bnrhdn Nizdm Shdh, with tho help of- tho Vijnynngar 
king Edm Rdja, took ShoMpur and slrongthouod il.“ Some lime 
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after, altliongli peace vras conclndcd Ijetwecn Husaia NizAm Shall 
Burlian's sou and successor and Ibnthim Adil Shah, Klnviija Jahdn, 
the hereditary chief of Paranda, who had fled to avoid Iho resontraent 
of his sovereign, camo to Bijapur and inspired Ibrahim with 
hopes of retaking Sholapnr. For this purpose Ibi’dhira concluded a 
treat}' with lidm RAja and invited into his service Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
commander-in-chief of the army of the late Burhdn Nizam Shah, 
who had taken refuge in Berir from Ilnsnin’s oppression. Saif 
Ain-ul-Alulk accepted Ibrahim’s proposals, and Ibr.ihim conferred on 
him high titles with considerable estates and presents of money. By 
his advice Ibnihim soon after espoused the cause of prince AH the son 
of Burhan NizAm ShAh, who liad taken refuge at his court. It was 
agreed that if Ali NizAm ShAh gained the Alimadnagar throne, the 
forts of KaltiAni and Sholapur should bo surrondored to Bijiipnr. 
To effect those objects, prince Ali, accompanied by the 2000 horse 
which had come with him from Alimadnng.ar, marched to the 
frontier to draw the nobles of that kingdom to liis cause. Tins 
attempt mot mth little success. Husain NizAm SliAh put his army 
in motion, and Ibrahim, after distributing largo sums among his 
troops, marched from BijApur to support prince Ali. The armies 
mot on the plains of SholApur and drew up to engage. IbrAhim 
gave thccomm.and of his right inng to Saif Ain-ul-Mulk GilAni and 
Anknsh Khan and the command of the left to Nur KhSn and ImAd- 
ul-Mulk, and himself took post with the household troops in the 
centre. The advanced guard was commanded by Saif Ain-ul-Mnlk 
who pushed on from the lino and began tho action with great dash. 
IbnAhini Adil ShAh, disapproving of his separation from tho main 
body, ordered tho advanced guard to keep closer to the line. Sait 
Ain-ul-MuIk .nnswcitd that his .Majesty w!is right, but that, ns ho had 
advanced so far, to return would only inspirit the enemy. Having 
• sent tliis message Saif went on, seized and spiked tho cncm}’’s guns, 
“ and drove their picquets buck on their in.'iin bodj'. Here ho w.is 
resolutely opposed by Ilnsain Nizam Shah wlio commanded in 
person, still tho NkAm SIiAlii army began to give way and must 
•havo been defeated had Saif Ain-ul-Mulk been supported. Several 
NizAm ShAhi chiefs who had been engaged on the left came to tho 
. aid of thoir sovereign and almost surrounded Saif Aiu-nl-Mnlk 
whoso division was thrown into confusion. Seeing the standards of 
Ibr-lhim Adil Sbuli, tliough at a distance, ns was his custom on 
desperate occasions, Ain-iil-Mulk dismounted, resolved to conquer 
or die. Some of the troops seeing him dismount, toldlbiAhim that 
Saif Ain-ul-Mnlk had gone over to the enemy and had alighted to 
pay his respects to Ilnsain NizAm ShAh. Ibruhitn’s suspicious of 
treachery wore confirmed, and he fled from tho field and did not 
draw roin tilt lie reached Bij.Apur.* 

In 1557, Ali Adil ShAh, the successor of IhrAhim Adil ShAh 
anxious to recover tho forts of ICnlliuni and SholApiir, without 
waiting for the customary compliment of receiving ambassadors 
from the surrounding powers, despatched Kishwar Khan and ShAh 
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Bjtja at Vijaynagar. At tlie eame time he sent hlXlrd 
Sadikki for the same purpose to Ahmadnagar. Bam Bti4 rfS 
the amloassa^ra with great honour and sent back one of his 
confident, al officers wth Kishwar Khan to congratulate the kiS 
onhis accession. HnsainNizSmSlnih, jealous of Ali Adil ShS 

designs against Sholapnr, did not show the usual respect to his 
orabassy, nor send one in return, but gave strong proofs of ennnty. 
All Adil bhfih, intent on r^airing the losses sustained by his 
fatbor, entered into a close alliance with Bdm BSja. As his emnity 
towards Husain Nizdm Shilh daily increased Ali Add Shah sent 
him a message through Sbdh Husain Inja, that it was clear 
that tho forts of Kallidni and Sholdpur belonged to Ms family by 
anclont right, though oiring to his father’s misfortnnes they had 
passed into tho hands of tho Nizdm Shahi kings, that now ho hoped 
they both or at ail orents Kalliani would be restored. As Shdh 
Husain Anju's arguments failed to induce Husain Nizdm Sh.dh 
to giro up oitber place, Ali Adil Sbdh sent another ambassador to 
Ahmndnagar, representing that passion and obstinacy in the 
discussion of political questions did not become great b'ngs, and 
that to prorcut ill consequences he trusted Husain Nizdm Shdb 
would see tho justice of pving up the forts when the friendship 
between their states would increase. If hot he might look for an 
army which would waste his dominions without mercy. Hnsain 
Nizdm Shdb answered this message by an indecent jibe, which so 
enraged Ali Adil Sbdh that by way of defiance, according to the 
Deccan custom, he changed his canopy and standard from yellow to 
green Husain Nizdm Shdh’a colour. In the war that followed the 
Ahraadnagar king was forced to leave his capital which was besieged 
by the Bijdpur and Golkondo kings and by Kdm Bdja of Vijaynagar. 
At last, scandalized by the behaviour of Edm Baja, the Golkonda 
king porsuadod Ali Adfl Shdh to raise the siege and march against 
Sholdpur. When within some miles of Sholdpnr Kishwar Khdn the 

S ar minister, seeing the dangerous power and ambition of the 
1 king, represented to Ali Adil Sbdh that, if the fort of Sholdpur 
fell. Mm Bdja would probably keep it and the country round 
it for himself. It seemed advisable to reduce the fort of Naldnrg 
and to leave Sholdpur to a more convenient time. Ali Adil Shdh 
approved of this adrice and persuaded Bdm Baja to change his plans 
and move to Naldurg where the allies took leave of each other and 
returned to their dominions.* Some time after, Ali Adil Shdh 
thought of forming a league between the three Musalmdu kings 
of Bijdpur Ahmndnagar and Golkonda against the Hindu king 
Edm Edja of Vijaynagar, and the Golkonda king promised Ali Add 
Shdh to obtain for him the fort of Sholdpur which had been the 
original cause of the disagreement between the Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur kings.* It was agreed that Hnsain Nizdm Shdb should 
give his'danghter Obdad Bibi in marriage to Ali Adil Sbdh with 
the fortress of Sholdpnr as her dowry ; that be should receive Haddia 
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' SultSna, AH Adil SMVs sister, as a consort for His oldest son 
Jlartaza; that n treaty of eternal friondsliip sHould Ho passed 
Hotwoen tlie two states ; and tlaat tliey slionld nnito to reduce tLo 
power of Ram Edja. In 1565 Rdm Rdjn was slain in tlio Hattie of 
TAlikoti and liis army scattered, Vijaynagar was taken and sacked, 
and the power of the groat Hindu Idngdom was at an ond.^ 

For some j'ears there was peace. In 1590, Dililwar Klidn, the 
Bijdpur regent attempted to raise himself to supremo power, and was 
driven from the country. Ho fled to Ahmndnagar and was favouraHly 
received by Rurhdn Nizdm Slidh II. (1590- 1 594), enrolled among his 
nobles, and appointed to reduce the forts of ShoUpur and Shdhddurg. 
Ibrahim Adil Shdh sent ambassadors to request that Dildwar Khdn 
might be sent to him. Burhdn Nizdm Shdh instead of gmnting 
this demand prepared for war. • In 1592 on Dildwar Khdn's ndvico 
he marched towards Bijdpur, and passing the frontier laid the country 
waste. On reaching Mangalvodhu about twelve miles south of 
Pandhnrpur as no army was sent to meet him, Burhdn suspected 
some device to draw him into the heart of the Bijdpur kingdom, and 
retreated. It the Bhima Dildwar Khdn persuaded him to halt near a 
ruined- forti ess which he ordered to bo repaired. Ibrdhim Adil Shdh, 
who had c’ithor given orders to assemble his nobles nor taken 
measures to defend his country, on hearing of tho fort said that 
Burhdn would shortly net like tho child who builds walls of clay and 
then destroys them with his own hands. Ibrdhim continued to act 
as if no enemy was in his country ; and, contenting himself with 
despatching a few horse to watch Barhdn Nizdm's motions, appeared 
to give himself to amusement. Burhdn Nizdm consulted his 
oilicers. Some said Ibrdhim was sunk in pleasure and neglected 
his kingdom, others believed that ho suspected his oiTiccrs and 
was afraid of calling them togethof. Ibrihini, who was well 
informed of what was passing, sent a message to Dildwar Khdn 
pardoning him for his past oiTonccs and asking him to return 
and take charge of his affairs. Dildwar Khdn suspecting no treachery, 
with Burlidn Nizdm Shdh’s permission, wont back to his master, and 
was blinded andimprisonoduntilhisdcath. WhcnhownsridofDil.dwnr 
Khdn, Ibrdhim sent his Bargi- or ManUhn chiefs with COOO horse to cut 
off all snpplicsfrom Burhdn’s camp, andsent 100,000 liorso under Rnmi 
Khdn Dakhani and 8000 more of tho household troops under Elias 
Khdn against Burhdn. Tho Bargi cavalry gi’oatly distressed tho 
enemy, defeating several detachments till Burhdn NHzdm advanced 
in person to attack them. Uiiablo to oppose regular troops the 
Bargis rocrossod tho Bhima which was tben fordable, and a flood 
immediately after swelling tho river prevented their being pursued. 


’ Briggs’ Fcrishbi, III. 125. 
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(JhapterVII. and BnrLdn' Nizim rDtnrned to his lines. After this Durhiin' 
saffered so severely from femine and pesUlonco that ho was 
forced to retii^ several marches. IVhen he had received eupnlica 
Md the pest had somewhat abated Bnrhdn Niziim moved nirain 
intending to lay siege to Sholfipur. He was met on his march hy 
Rural Khdn and Elias Xhdn who defeated a largo part of his army 
under Nur Khdn Amir-ul-Omra of Beriir and took a Imiidrcd 
elephants and 400 horses. After this loss tho affairs of Bnthdn 
Nizdm Shah declinod daily, and numbers of his troops, tired of a 
long and fatigning campaign, deserted his camp and conspired 
against his life. On discovering tho plot, Burhan, fall of suspicion, 
began his retreat towards Ahmadnagar. His first maroh was ao 
harassed that ho thought it imprudent to attempt moviug further 
till he conld make peace with Ibrdhim Adil Shdh to whom ho scut 
ambassadors. For nearly a month Ibrdhim refused to listen to 
any accommodation till Bnrh.ln Nizam Shdli dcstroj’cd tho fort 
he had bnilt within Bfjiipnr territory on tlio bank of tho Bliima. 
To this Rnrhdn reluctantly agreed. Ho threw down tho first 
stone with his own hands, and his troops dcmoli-shed tho whole 
fabric which had cost much trouble and exponso. Then disbearteued 
he marched qnickly hack to Ahmadnagar.^ 

In i594. Bnrhdn Nizdm Shdh entered into a treaty with yonka' 
tildri of Ponkonda and resolved again to invado Ibrahim’s tonritoncs. 
He accordingly despatched Murtaza Khdn Anpi at Jho brad of 
10,000 horse with orders to reduce Shdhddurg and Shompur. 
Murtaza Khdn Inin advanced as far as Pardndn, and, halting there, 
sent detachments to lay waste and plunder the country TMnd. 
These troops suffered a severe check, thrar commander Uzbek Wifm 
WHS killed, and his force defeated under the walls of Sliolftpnr.- 
In 1599, the city of Ahmadnagar was takra hy the iroghals. 
After this, partly from tho disorders cansed by tho robellion of 
Jabdogir’s son Khnsrn, which followed Jahdngiv s accession on tno 
death of Akbar in 1605, Moglml power in tho Deccan dcchncrt. 
Their generals in Ahmadnagar had also to deal with thoAhyssmian 
Malik Am bar a man of tho highest airil and military talent. Though 
the Mogbala still held Ahmadnagar fort, in JGOS Malik Amb.ir 
raised -Martaza Niz6m Sh6b II. to tho throne, and snccocdcd in 
making Khadki near Elum, afterward called Aurangabad, fbc head- 
quarters of a state which included tlio greater part of tho former 
Ahmadnagar posses-sions. Malik Ambar’s power remained nnsliakcn 
till his death in iC2C when ho was succeeded in tho regency by bis 
son Fatfeb Ebdn. Great as ■svus his sncccss as n general, Malik 
Ambar is best known by bis land rovoniic system. IIo stopped 
reronno-farming, and, under Mnsalmdn supervision, entnisted tlio 
collection of tbo revenues to Brdhmnn agents. He renewed tlio 
broken village system, and, when sovcral years of c.vpcrimorit.s liad 
enabled him to ascertain tho nvorago yield of a IteW, fool; about 
two-Gftha of the outtnm in kind, aiiu aftcrwnrd.s (16/4) coraimitcil 
tho grain payment to n cash payment rojiiescuting about onc-third 
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of tlio yield. Unlike Todar Mai, Akbar’s famous minister by whom 
tlio lands of Xortli India ^vc^o settled, I^ralik Ambar did not 
make bis settlement permanent, but allowed the demand to vary in 
nccordanco with the harvest. This system was so successful that, in 
spite of hoiivy war charges, his finances prospered and his territories 
which included the northern sub-divisions of Shohipur, throve and 
grew rich.^ In 1C23 Malik Ambar collected an excellent army, and, 
bringing grain from Daulatabad, laid siege to Slioliipur and took it 
by storm.- In 1G29 the rains failed and a second failure in 1G30 
caused grievous suffering. Thousands left the Deccan, numbers 
perished in their homes, and whole districts were emptied of their 
people. The famine was accompanied by an almost complcto loss of 
cattlo and was followed by a pestilence.® 

In 1635, the Moghal general Sh.1isto Khiin marched towards the 
Bij/lpnr borders, reduced Naldnrg, and occupied the districts between 
ShoMpur and Bedar.* In 1G3G, under a treaty between the Bijapnr 
king and the Moghnis, the Niz.'im Shdhi dynasty came to an cud, 
and it was settled that the forts of Pardnda and Sholapvir with their 
dependent districts should bo given to the Bijiipur king hlahmud 
Adil Shilh.® For the next thirty years (1G36-1GC5) no reference 
to Shohipur lias been traced. In 1 CG5, the Jloghals cnlorcd into a 
treaty with Shivdji to undermine the power of Bijdpiir under which 
Shiviiji, with 2000 horse and 8000 foot, co-operated with Jaysing 
the Moghal commander. Ali Adil Shiih, the Bijrtpnr king, 
endoavonrod to prevent the invasion by promising to BctllethoJfoghal 
demands. Jnysing the Moghal commander, continued his advance 
from Phaltan which ho had reduced. Ho met with little opposition 
till, near Mnngalvcdha, the Bijapur horso nppc.arcd and acted against 
him with great vigour. Abdul Muliammad, the prime minister, was 
the commander of the Bijiipur forces. Tlio chief oQicers wore 
Abdul Karim Bahlolo Khan, Khavnls Khdn, Sidi Aziz, and Vonkdii 
Bdja Bhoiisla Shivdji's half-brother. The Mnrdthn horse in the 
service of Biyipiir fought with uncommon spirit, Yonkilji Rilja 
and llatttiji M-lne De.shmukh of Mhasvad in Siltilrn being most 
conspicuous. On the side of tho Moghnis Shivdji and Nctilji Pdlkar 
distinguished themselves, particularly on one occasion when they had 
command of tlio rear guard. They were also detached against 
several places of strength which were reduced by Shiviiji's infantry.® 

About tho middle of I CG8, a treaty was concluded at Agra between 
Anrangzcb and Ali Adil Sli.lh of liijdpnr. 'J'lio terms on tho part 
of tho Bijiipur government were negotiated bj- Shdli Abdul Husain 
KAmiln, who, as tho prico of peace, gave up tho fort of Shohipur and 
territory yielding JLG3,000 (180,000 jwrjodiU) of yearly revenue.^ In 
1679, Bijiipur was besieged by tho Moghnis, and Shivdji who was 
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Mlled to hdp the hesiegcd, marched rrith a large body of cavalry to 
Bippm. Fmdmg he could not force the Moghals to raise the aicge 
ho made a show of attacking, and, advancing slowly until within 
twenty-four miles of the camp, turned to the north, rapidly crossed 
the Bhima, and attacked the Moghul possessions with fire and 
sword, leaving the inhabitants houseless and the Plages in 
the besiegers did not raise the siege of Bijfipur, Shivaji con- 
tinued his depredations from the Bhima to the Godfivari* In 1684 
Anrangzeb issued orders to levy a tax of £1 6s. (Rs.13} on every £200 
(Rs. 2000) owned by all except Muhammadans.’ In 1686 when the 
final siege of Bijdpur began Anrnngzeb’s camp was at first at 
Sholdpur, Later on he moved to Bijapnr to help in the siege.’ 

After reducing Bijdpur in October 1686 Anrangzeb marched to 
Golkonda which fell into his hands in September 1687. From 
Golkonda he returned to Bijapnr where he remained till m 1689 
he was driven north by a deadly plagne. He halted at Aklnj on the 
south bank of the Hint abont eight miles north-east of Mdlsiras.^ 
After his arrival at Akiuj he was harassed by plundering parties of 
Mardtbds and detachments were sent to Sambbdji’s territories. One 
of these under Moluirrab Ehan was' sent to Eolhdpur. Mukarrab 
Hhiin succeeded in capturing Sambhdji and twenty-six others at 
Sangameshvar in Ratndgiri and marched with the prisoners to the 
Moghal camp. The news of Sambhdji’s capture was received at 
'Aklnj with great rejoicing. During the four or five days when 
Mukarrab Kbdn was known to be approaching with the prisoners, 
aU classes were so overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out 
four miles to meet the prisoners and rive esOTBSsion to their joy. 
In every town or village on or near wie road, wherever the news 
reached, there was great delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed 
the doors and roofs were full of men and women who looked on 
rejoicing. It was proposed to spare SambhdjFs life but his insolonco 
end foolhardiness towards Anrangzeb resulted in September 1689 
in his execution at Toldpur in Poona.® Under Rdjdrdm, Sambhdji*B 
brother and successor, the Mardthds began to plunder the Moghal 
dominions in the Xforii Deccan and successfully resisted the Moghal 
detachments sent to oppose them. These raids greatly annoyed 
Auraugzeb, who, in 1684, in the hope of drawing the enemy south- 
warde, moved from a place on the Bhima to Galgale in sonth-west 
Bijdpur. This feint proved unsuccessful. The raids continued in the 
north and Bfimchandrapant one of the Maratha leaders levied con- 
tributions as far east as Sholdpnr. Anrangzeb was forced to bring 
back his unwieldy army to Brahmapnri on the Bhima below Fandhar- 
pur, where he established his chief store and built a cantonment in 
whiob he held his court. From Brahmapnri the operations of his 
armies and the afFrirs of his empire were directed for several 
years.® In 1699, when Edjardm was on tour coUeoting chauth and 
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sardnslmvhhi, Zulfiktvv Klidn, whoao snccess in the Karnfitak 
made him the only Moghal officer whom the Mardthds dreaded, was 
ordered to repair to the cantonment at Brahmapuri. It was then de> 
terfiiined to adopt a new plan of operations by which while one army 
attacked the -hfardthda in the field another was set apart for the 
redaction of their forts. The fort army Anrangzeb reserved for him- 
self, and gave the command of the field army to prince A'znm's son 
Bedar Bakht with Zulfikdr Khdn as his lieutenant. Zulfikdr Khdn^s 
firat effort was to attack Rdjilrdm when he was plundering Jdlua in 
the Nizilm’s territories. The attack was so vigorous that Bdjdrdm 
had to fly pursued by the Moghal army. Bdidrstm evaded pursuit ; 
but the fatigue of the march brought on an illness which proved 
fatal (1700). While Zulfikar Khdn was in pursuit of Edjdrdm the 
cantonment at Brahmapuri- was abandoned much to the regret of 
idle Moghal officers many of whom had built excellent houses. A 
store was formed under the protection of the fort of Mashnnr, about 
twenty-five miles south-west of Sholdpur, which was within the lino 
of the cantonment and a strong guard was left for its protection. 
The emperor marched to Sdtdra which after some resistance sur- 
rendered in Juno 1700.* 

On the death of Aurangzob, on the 21st of February 1707, 
Sholdpur probably passed to Kdm Bakhsh, AurangzeVs son who had 
been appointed governor of Bijdpttr and continued under him till 
in 1708 he was killed in an engagement with his brother Bahadur 
Shdh (1707-1712), In the contest for the imperial throne among 
AurangzeVs sons prince A^zam, on promise of steadfast allegiance, 
released Shdhu, Sambhdji’s son, who had been a prisoner in the 
Moghal camp since Samblidji’s execution. Shdhu was also promised 
the tract conquered by Shivdji from Bijdpur with additional 
territory between the Bhima and the Goddvari. This tract included 
• Sholdpur ; but A’zam’s defeat and death at Agra by Bahddur Shdh 
prevented Shdhu, when master of Sdtdra, from taking possession of 
the country promised by A'zam. Shdhu’s claims to the Mardtha 
chiefship were resisted by Tdra Bdi the widow >01 Edjdrdm, on 
behalf of her son, and her cause had tho sympathy of the common 
people. While Shdhu was marching towards Sdtdra from tho banka 
of tho Goddvari, the people of a village fired on his troops. The 
village was immediately assaulted. During tho attack, a woman 
carrying a boy in her arms rushed towards Shdhu and threw tho 
child before him calling out that she devotod him to tho Baja's 
service. Shdhu took charge of tho boy, always treated him like a 
son, and in momor^fiiis first success called him Fattobsing to which 
he added his own surname of Bhonsla, This Pattohsing Bhonsla 
I became thq;ftmnder of tho family of the Bdjds of Akalkot now under 
■ Sholdpuy:* In 1709 Ddud Khdn, tho Moghal governor of the 
; settled with such Mardtha chiefs as acknowledged Shdhu’s 

authority, to allow them one-fourth of tho revenue of the six Deccan 
' /provinces, but reserved tho right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agents.® This arrangement continued till 1713 when Ddud 
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hhh mjs mnoTcd to Gnjaiit and Chin EM Khdn.the future 
fountlor of the HMdftrnbad Nizum's family, was appoWed inhia 
Ijincc with tlm title of Niadro-ul-llulk. NiaSm-nl-lduSwaa partial to 
tho Ivolhhijur branch of Shivaji’s family and was hostile to SMhu 
Jo sot aside Dniid Kbitn's settlomont and took one Rambhdii 
Aiinlililknr who liad deserted Sliithn into his sorricowith the title 
of IWv Riiinbha. Rnmbhdii distinguished himself in the Sloghal 
Porvicc, particularly in Poona, and was rewarded with an estate near 
Poona,* lu 1715 tho Nizilm tcceivod into his seirice another 
Mnrtithn noble, tho son of IlaibotTdv Nimbdlkav and rewarded him 
willi Biitsi and other districts.” In 171G Syed Husain Ali TClinn 
was appointed Mogbal Viceroy of tho Deccan. In his scheme for 
the destruction of tho Emperor Ferokshir (1712-1719) Syed Husain 
courted Shdhu, who, as the price of his alliance, demanded among 
SliivdjiV old possessions the tract of country cast of Pandharpur, 
In 1719) in mvanl for tho help given to Syed Husain Khdn 
and his brother in deposing tho Emperor Ferokshir, Shdhu received, 
besides t ivo grants for levying chmth or onc-fourth and sardeshmiiklii 
or ten per cent of tho rovennea of the six Deccan provinces, the 
country cast of Paudhnrpur as part of his home rule or svaraj. The 
connfry watered by tho Nira and the ifiln which includes east and 
part of south Shohfpur, nnd wdiich was noted for good horses, hardy 
soldiers, and somo ancient and independent- Mardthafamilios was 
also placed under the authority of Shdhu ? In 1 720 Hizfim-ul-M.u\k 
relieved the Emperor Muhammad SUdb (1720-1748) from the tyranny 
of tho Syeds, aud in 1723 ho throw oC bis allegiance to the emperor 
and bccnino llio master of the Mogbal dominions sonth of the 
Nnrbnda. Tlio fort nnd town of Sholdpnr, Knrradla, and other 
portions of north nnd west Sholdpnr, which did not form part of the 
Mnrdtha homo rule or svardj, then passed to tho Nizdm. In 1727 
Ruinbhtiji Niinbdlkar received Karradla in exchange for his estate 
in Poona. ‘ Tho Nizdm divided tho revenue with Shdhu in the 
parts of tho Deccan and tho Hnrndfak which wore not either wholly 
ceded in jdyir or included in tho Mnrdthn svardj or Lome rule. This 
division of rovouuo caused frequent wars between the Nizdm and 
the Jfnrdthas. 

lu 1749 Shdhu. died. As part of BnMji PesLwa's (1740-1761) 
schemo for usurping tbo sole authority Fattehsing Bhonsla, Sbdhu's 
adopted son, was confirmed in possession of bis estate, in various 
minor claims or shores of revenue, and in the title of Rdja of 
Akalkot, which, except the detached claims, his descendants still 
onjoy. In 1750 Bdlnji’s usurpation was resisted by one Yamnji 
Sbivdev who throw bimself into tbo fort of Sfingoln, about twenty 
miles south-west of Pandbarpur, and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Sadasliiv BLtiu, Bdldji’s cousin, marched to Sdngola to put down 
the rebellion. Saddshiv was accompanied by Rdm Pilja the Sdtdra 
chief so that Yamdji might Lave no exense for resistance. Yamdji’s 
rising was soon snppi'ossed. Daring Lis stay at Sdngola Rdm Rdja 
agreed to give up the entire power and to lend Lis sanction to what 
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ever measares tlie Pesliwa might pursue, provided a small tract 
round Sdtdra vras assigned for his own management. To these 
conditions Bfildji agreed, hut they were never carried out and Edm 
Edja was taken under a strong escort from Sdngola to Sdtdra.^ 
In 17B2, in the condict for power between the great Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
sons Ghiyds-ud-din assisted by the Peshwa Baldji and Saldbat Jang 
assisted by the French under M, Bnssy, Karmdla the residence of 
Jdnoji Nimbdlkar was visited by Syed Lashknr Saldbat Jang’s 
minister. A.a part of their avowed scheme of enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the chiefs in favour of Saldbat Jang, Syed Lashkar 
and Jdnoji Nimbdlkar had an interview with Bdldji, who, by the 
advice of Ghiyds-ud-din, detained both of them and took them to 
Ghiyds-ud-din’s camp. They remained with Ghiyds-ud-din until 
his death by poison soon afterwards. In 1756, in pnrsaance of 
the secret agreement between Gdlaji and the Haidarabad minister 
Shah Nawaz Kbdn of driving the French out of the Deccan, 
M. Bnssy was dismissed from the Nizam’s service immediately after 
the fall of Sdvanurin the siege of which he had been engaged with the 
Mardthds. After his dismissal Bnssy marched towards Baidarabad 

S nrsned by a detachment of the Nizdm’s army under Jdnoji 
imbdlkar of Karmdla. A detachment of 600 Arabs and 
Abyssinians enlisted at Surat was marching to Bossy’s aid ; but the 
party was intercepted by Jdnoji Nimbdlkar who killed fifty of them 
and tbo rest surrendered. Soon after the Nizdm was reconciled to 
Bussy who gained more power than ever at Haidarabad.* 

In 1774, owing to the murder of his nephew Ndrdyanrdv (1773), 
Peshwa Eaghunathrdv became the head of the Mardthds. Raghundth- 
rdv’s claims to the headship were opposed by the Poona ministers, 
one of whom Trimbakrdv Mama, jealous of Eaghundth’s name as a 
soldier and ambitious of the honour of defeating him, marched south 
from Poona to stop Raghundthrdv who was returning from the 
Kamdtak. On the 4th of March 1774, Trimbakrdv Mdma crossed 
the Bhima at Pandharpnr and prepared to attack Raghundthrdv who 
was close at hand. On a fine plain between Paudharpur and Kdse- 
gaon four miles south of Pandharpnr Raghundthrdv made a dashing 
charge on Trimbakrdv, and, in less than twenty minutes, with a force 
considerably inferior to that of his opponent, gained a complete 
victory, mortally wounded Trimbakrdv, and took him prisoner. 
Raghundthrdv was one of the foremost in the charge supported only 
by his own division of about 10,000 horse. GangddharRdstia second- 
in-command of Trimbakrdv’s army was wounded but escaped. This 
victory gave momentary life to Raghundthrdv’ s cause. Ho was 
enabled to raise largo sums in Pandharpnr partly by contribu- 
tions and partly by pawning a portion of some prize jewels he hod 
brought from North India. Raghundthrdv’s cause was rained by 
the birth of a posthumous son to the murdered Peshwa Nardydnrdv.® 
In 1784 Sarbuland Jang an oflloerof the Nizdm was appointed to 
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Condition, In 1792 the country south of Pandharpur was open, woody, and 
^703. well watered. The soil though rich bore no grain crops. Pan- 
dharpnr, which was in the territory belonging to Pnrshurfim 
Bhdu Patvardhan, contiuned many baildings, and had a market 
supplied not only with grain cloth and other local products, 
hnt with a variety of English articlea, which filled a whole street of 
shops of Bombay and Poona traders. The toad seventeen miles 
north-west to Hlklkhdmhi led through fair soil. Akluj on the south 
hank of the Nira was a large respectable town with a well supplied 
market and with several handsome buildings.’' 

Sattleof In 1795 at Kharda fifty-five miles south-east of Ahmadnagar 
Ifizdm suffered so heavy a defeat that he was forced to cede 
* to the Mar/ttbas a large tract of country including his possessions 
in SholSpnr. In 180$ (April), in accordance with the treaty of 
Bassein (31st December 1802) General Wellesley passed through 
Pandharpur and Akluj to Poona to reinstate B^jirdr Peshwa 
who had been driven from Poona by Yashvantriv Holkar in 
October 1802. At Aklnj, General Wellesley was joined by Colonel 
Stevenson the detachment nnder whose command was reinforced 
by the Scotch brigade.* In February 1804, on his return from 
Poona, General Wellesley dispersed a band of freebooters who bad 
gathered in numbers about A^lkot.^ 

Murder qf In 1815, to settle some money disputes of long standing between 
^S/ideiri^ the Peshwa and the Grdikwdr of Barods, the Gaikwdr sent a Brdhman 
1815. ’ named Gangfidhar SMstri as his agent. Bdjirav's love of intrigue 
and the influence which Trimbakji Denglia had over him made the 
Gaikwar so afraid of treachery, that, before sending Gangtdhar 
Shdstri to Poona, he obtained from the British Government a 
formal guarantee of Gangadhar’s safety. Finding his efforts at Poona 
fruitless, Gangiidhar SMstri determined to return to Barbda and 
leave the settlement to British arbitration. This disconcerted 
Bdjirav’s plans, whose real object was to arrange an union with tho 
Gdikwdr against the English, andhe andTrimbalqiDonglia after muei 
persuasion induced Gangfidhar Shfistri to stay. In July (1815) Bajirdv 
went to Pandharpur on a pilgrimage and took with him Trimbakji 
and Gangiidhar ShSstri. On the 14th of July GangSdhar Shdstri 
dined with the Peshwa, and, in the evening, Trimbakji asked him 
to Vithoba’s temple where the Peshwa was. Gangddhar who was 
unwell excused himself, but was pressed by Kmbakji and went 
to the temple with a few unarmed attendants. After a prayer 
to Vithoba he talked with Trimbaldi and then went to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa who was seated in the upper veranda of tho 
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temple and treated liim witli marked attention. When tke visit 
was over GangAdhar started for liis lodging in liigk spirits. He 
Lad scarcely gone three hundred yards when ho was attacked in 
the street by assassins hired by Trimbakji and was almost cut to 
pieces. The murder of a BrAhman in the holy city of Pandharpur 
and Trimbakji Denglia’s share in the deed caused much excitement. 
The death of a man for whoso security the British Government had 
pledged themselves, the proved guilt of Trimbakji, and the wavering 
and intriguing conduct of the Peshwa led to tho outbreak of the 
war between the English and tho Peshwa, tho fate of which was 
decided by the British victory at the battle of Kii'keo (5th November 
1817). 

After his defeat at Kirkee, Bdjir&v, accompanied by his chief 
commander Bapu Gokhaloji flod from Poona through SAtdra to 
Pandharpur. Ho was pursued by General Smith who was accom- 
panied by Mr. Elphinstone. The Peshwa fled from Pandharpur 
fifteen miles north to Karkamj but 5000 of Gokhnle's horso 
threatened tho rear and left of the British troops. On tho march 
towards Pandharpur, the British troops went almost in square, tho 
flanks well protected with cavalry and infantry and tho auxiliaries 
in front and rear of the baggage. Except near Pandharpur, there 
were no signs of tillage. About Pandharpur tho Peshwn's troops, 
6000 or 7000 strong, came in sight on tho rear and to tho ri^ht 
of tho rear. They were in three or four solid bodies which 
kept at a great distance, probably three miles, wliilo many single 
horsemen advanced to within 250 or 300 yards of tho British. 
These thickened about the rear, firing their matchlocks and occa- 
sionally rocketing, in spite of tho riflemen wlio were nnsuccessful. 
At length a boll wounded General Smith’s orderly’s horse, a rocket 
fell in the midst of the cavalry and wonnded a man and a horse, and 
Captain Tovoy descried three rocket camels within reach. It was 
resolved to charge them and General Smith dashed off with tho three 
troops of cavalry and a galloppor or light horso artillery gun. ifr. 
Elphinstone joined the cavalry aftorthoy had comoup with tho camels. 
The cavalry was halted and immediately divided into two parties. 
The division on the left charged and that on tho right with tho gun 
came on at leisure ns a reserve. Though tho left division charged 
with great spirit, a body of tho enemy formed up to it and showed 
a determined front. As they advanced to moot tho loft division 
the right division camo on the right flank. At this moment 
General Smith injudiciously halted. Tho loft division also halted and 
began to ^ fire their pistols. This discouraged tho mon of tho 
I’ight division, for there was ground for alarm ns tho body in 
front of them stood firm and their balls whizzed ronnd in groat 
numbers and to the right tho plain was covered with horsemen, 
numerous though not compact. Then tho left division retired 
on the right by order, and camo in haste and confusion, followed 
by the enemy, shouting, with them lances at rest. Tho right 
squadron was astonished, but not unsteady j and tho mon moved on 
and chocked tho enemy with their pistols. Tho loft division also 
formed rapidly and pistoled. This checked tho enemy, who stopped 
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at a short distance and fired; while Captain Bruce f„ i. • 
npthoinfiintiy. At this moment an imudicioua 
to retreat, nnanthorizedhy General Smith, nearly it 15“^ 
ms, the caTslry brought back instead of tL iniantry beine 
brought forward which was dangerous; but the lire of the bfantry, 
though not moK t^m twrafy men and these unsteady, checked the 
MariitMs. The British force remained unable to retreat waiting 
anxiously for the recoyery of an overturned gun, when Captain 
Tovey appeared with a gun of the home artdleiy, followed by tiro 
companies of the rm guard. The gnn opened on the enemy close 
at hand, yet they did not show much panic. The infantry afterwards 
came up but did not fire. The British cavalry who were drawing off 
halted to pick up a dead trooper and again drew ofi without being 
insulted or molested.* 


Haute 0 / The Pesli wa continned his march northwards to Jrnmar in Poona, 

JSis. keeping the Bdja of Safctra and his mother and brothers in his 
camp. From Jnnnarho was again driven sonth to the Karn^tak. 
On arriving on ike banks of the Ghatprabha he found the country to 
the south already in the hands of Colonel Monro's troops. The 
rapid progress of Colonel hfunro in the sonth and the advance of 
General Pritzlerhom the north-west compelled Bdjirdr to march 
north-east to Sholdpur. After the rednetion of Sdtdra on the 10th 
of JPebrnaiy Geneiw Smith, at the head of two regiments of cavalry, 
a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons, 1200 anxiliary horse and 2500 in- 
fantry marched in pursuit oiBdiirttv who was near Shol&pur levying 
heavy contributions. General Smith followed by moderate marches 
in order to gain on him withfresh troops. On the 19th of February ho 
arrived at Veldpur about twelve miles south-east of Mdlsiras and heard 
that the Peshwa was on the routefromSholSpnrtowordsPoudhorpur. 
General Smith made a corresponding movement the same night, but 
on his way hearing that the enemy had suddenly turned on Korkam 
about fifteen milesnortb of Pandhaipnr, he changedhis course, crossed 
thoBhimaatEarauIi, andheardthat the Peshwa was camped at Ashta. 
Takingthecavaliyand horse artillery, and desiring the rest to follow 
in all haste, ho continned the march without break byMendbdpnr and 
came in sight of the Mardtbds at eight on the morning of the 20tli 
as they were moving off the ground. The enemy were not ignorant 
of the approach of the cavalry, and, though unable to avoid a 
conffiot, they were not without time to prepare for it. The Peshwa, 
who did nob consider himself safe in a palanquin, mounted a horse, 
and fled in haste with a snfiScient guard, leaving Bdpu Gokhale with 
eight to ten thousand horse to cover his retreat, and, if possible, to 
save the baggage. Before leaving AshtaBAjirfiv taunted Gokhale for 
allowing the army to be surprised; Gokhale replied that ho might 
rest assured his rear would be guarded. Probably thinking the entire 
Fourth Division with its baggage was advancing Gokhale further 
assured Bdiirav that he would amuse General Smith who would, as 
usual, open his guns. When the British cavalry alone were discovered 
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aoving orer tlie hill, Gokhale was forced to maho other dispositions.^ 
His friends advised him to retire for support and return better 
prepared to meet the British. He replied Whatever is to he done 
must he done here. His force was divided into several bodies, 
which made a show of supporting each other. Between them and the 
British cavalry was a difficult streamlet which the attacking body 
must cross. Meanwhile General Smith’s corps was advancing in 
regimental columns of threes at forming distance, the two squadrons 
of His Majesty's 22nd Dragoons in the centre, the 7th Madras Native 
Cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. On the outer flanks, 
a little retired, were the Bombay Horse artillery and gallopper guns, 
the Horse artillery under Captain Pierce on the right, and the 
gallopper guns under Captain Frith on the left. Thus disposed they 
approached the Marathas, and wore about to form when Gokhale, 
with a body of two thousand five hundred horse with several en- 
signs, advanced from opposite the left, cleared the streamlet, and, 
delivering a volley from matchlocks as they passed, charged ob- 
liquely across the front to the place where the 7th Cavalry were un- 
prepared to receive them. About threetroops were imperfectly formed. 
These with the rest of the regiment advanced through broken ground 
and ravines, as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which 
they couched their lances and gained the rear. This manoouvro 
threatened the right flank and rear of tho 22ud Dragoons who wero 
then engaged to the front. But Major Dawes, with the presence of 
mind of an old soldier, threw back tho right troops and bringing 
forward the loft, charged in turn. Gokhale was foremost to, receive 
the ottack, and met in conflict a young officer of tho Dragoons, 
Lieutenant Warrand, who. had the honour of receiving from him a 
wound on the shoulder. Gokhale had many more antagonists and 
fell at the head of his corps with three pistol-shot wounds and two 
sabre-cuts covering his head with his shawl aa he fell.” Ho fought 
bravely to the last, dying, as ho had promised, with his sword 
in his hand. His person was large, his features fine and manly, 
and his complexion nearly fair. He wore on the morning of 
the action a rich dress of gold kinlihdb, with a pearl necklace, 
diamond earrings, and a turban ornament of immense value.® 
General Smith was on tho right as the enemy made their charge, 
and, before he could quit that position, received a sabrc-cut 
on the back of his head. In the confused mixture of dragoons, 
native cavalry, and enemy’s horse, the 2nd Cavalry formed on tho 
left and threw out a squadron which checked some parties of tho 
enemy who were still in the rear of the other regiments. Tho fall of 
their chief deprived tho Mdrathds of hope, and they fled towards 
the left, in which direction their main body, who had never come 
into action, left the field pursued by the 2nd Cavalry. A squadron of 
this corps were met by a band of Marfithds, which proved to be tho 
Edja of Sdtdra and his brother and mother all of whom voluntarily 
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Bought British protection. The " 

tlioj recovered a little order, ioined in I’ ** 
bejond the Tillage of Ashta thir Lnd a hnKt 
never been ensntred and still mLto n t, ° 

f he enemy were followed about five miles and comCT catted 
The horse artillery on the right had been ordered m tbe 

a immediate chfrj 

of the cavalry; and the difficnlbes of the ground opposed theH 
snhseque^ passage of the atieamlct in time to be bronght info 
action. The gallopper guns on the left found greater facility of 
crossing and opened with some effect. The enemy lost about two 
hundred killed, including some chiefs besides GoWialo, wWlo tbo 
British loss uQioupted to no mol's thnn fourteen jOturopDAus and five 
iSativo cavalry killed and Tvounded* The cavalry returned to the 
field of aotionj and encamped near Ashta where they were rejoined 
by the infantiy and baggage from the rear. Thus closed this 
brilliant affair, which, with little loss, freed the SAtdra family, and 
completely ended the enteiprise of the Veshm's horse.* 

About three months after the battle of Ashta, during which 
the Peshwa's Sdtdra strongholds were redneed, Shokpnr wns ag.iiu 
the seat of severe fighting. After redacing the greater part of the 
Bombay Earedtak General Munro marched towards the Bhima 
between which and the Ghatprabha the Peshwa’s choicest infantry 
and guns were camped. General Munro’a army was not strong 
enough to enable him to push on the war. On the 19th of April ho 
was joined at Eagar Manoli in North Belganm by General Pritslcr’s 
division of the reserve force from Sfitora. This force consisted of two 
companies of artillery under .Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymplej the 
European flank hattaUon composed of the flower of four regiments, 
who, notwithstanding the difiSoulties of maintaiuing in a state 
of regularity a corps composed of various details, under Major 
Giles' command. Lad been as remarkabh for their discipline and 
order as for their gnllaniiy; the four companies of JUBes, thesocond 
battalion of the ZZnd Native Infantry, tbo second battalion of tho 
7tb Bombay Native Ja&nfry, and a detachment of Pioneers. 2'tvo 
mndh-noeded iron eighteen pounder gans, and two mortars wore 
likewise brought from the Bombay battering train. With tWn 
force General Afanro marcbed north, passed Ghordi nhnnt +«. i 

Biles south-east of Sdagola, and arrind at SidSr oA f?! m 

wn9 enissad on the 7th nt aT._ . mv pUP Ofl Bllittift 


molce tuoir uuiu srana un the 8th of Marr n “x- ^ " 
crossed the Siua at Pdti’i and on tho 9tL tnni- forco 

two miles of the Marlitha position which Rnnn 
Jy under a continual fl^ Ay t^S^^ 

I Gnat DnlTa WnrtBul,, CCl ,• Btockc* Jrurttha 
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with an ofEer of terms. Lad Leen sent forward by a native officer 
CLensing, suhheddr of the 2nd battalion of the 4tL Regiment. His 
singular intelligence and address had in many cases enabled Chensing 
to induce garrisons to come to terms. On this occasion, in spite 
of the holiness of his flag, Chensing was cruelly murdered by the 
Arabs under the walls of the fort. Nothing remained but to begin 
the siege. 

The Sholapur fort is an oblong of largo area, with a wall and 
faussobraye or rampart-mound of substantial masonry flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad and deep wet ditch encircles the 
place, and the north and cast sides are covered by a large town 
■ surrounded by a good wall and divided into two parts of which one 
is close to the fort. To the south, communicating with the ditch, 
a lake, surrounded on throe sides by a mound, formed a respectable 
breastwork to the Mardtha position under the walls. Their force 
thus strongly posted amounted to 2000 Arabs, 1500 Rohihts, 1000 
Sidis, 700 GosAvis, 5000 infantry, and 1500 cavalry. Major 
DePinto, a country born European, commanded the regular infantiy, 
and GanpatrAv Pense was the hereditary commandant or the Peshwa's 
artillery.* Nothing effective could bo attempted against the fort 
while the covering army continued unbroken, and to hazard an attack 
on the army wiSiout gaining possession of the works on which it 
leaned was useless. General Munro accordingly turned his attention 
chiefly to the reduction of the town. Einding that the walls wore nob 
so high or the ditch so deep as to make it impracticable ho resolv- 
ed to try and take the town by escalade. At throe on the morning of 
the 10th of May, the British troops chosen for the attack began to 
got under arms. The second batkalion of the 12 th Madras and the 
2ud battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry, except their flank 
companies,' remained in charge of the camp under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fraser. The remaining troops were formed in the following 
order. For the escalade of the town walls, under the general orders 
of Colonel Hewitt, two columns commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
'Newall and Major Giles, each composed of two European flank 
companies, two companies of rifles, one incomplete battalion of Native 
Infantry, and one company of Pioneers. For the support of the 
escalading force, a reserve, under the personal command of 
General Pritzler, consisted of a squadron and a half of dragoons 
with gallopper guns, two European flank companies, four native flank 
companies, four six-pounders, and two howitzers. The escalading 
columns took up positions lOOO yards from the point of attack 
till the day broke. At daybreak they moved briskly forward 
preceded by the Pioneers carrying scaling ladders, while the reserve, 
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1 Blnckcr'fi MnrAtha War, 299. Tlic detaih of tlio force vary : According to Blacker 
tlio enemy's force ninoiintcd to 8S0 horse, C530 foot including 1 200 An-ilis, and fonrtcon 
guns independent of the garrison estimated at 1000. Tliis is in Glcig’s opinion (Life 
of Munro, L 404) an undcr-cstimate and tlio strength in the text was obtained from 
official returns. Accordiiigto Goncral Miinro’s officinlrcpoit in tlio Bomb.ty Courier 
Anted the 25t]i of July 1818, tlio sliongtli of the enemy amounted to 4000 infantiy of 
whom 1200 wero Arabs with thirteen guns nnd.about 700 horse. 
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a position opposite fte same face, opened a smart fire on tlio 
front and flanbng defences. The ladders were nlanted witli 
- promptitude ; and the heads of both colamns topped the walls at the 
same moment. As soon as a snfBcient nnmher of men were formed 
by each column, the towers to the right and left were taltcn,natHe 3 
were sent to open the gate, and wie whole force - entered. Tho 
right column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Newall, followed the course 
of the wall by the right ; and, haring gained the wall which divides 
the town, ocenpied three large houses' in the quarter close to the 
fort. Major Giles with the left column, which was accomjamed 
•by Colonel Hewitt, separated into two ports of which one kept alouff 
the wall'on the left, and the other advanced up the central street to 
the opposite end dter forcing the gate which divided the town. 
The outer gate was also forced and the columns, both parts of 
which here rejoined, passed through and, by detaching a company oi 
Enropean grenadiers, dislodged a party of the enemy posted in a 
neighbouring suburb. Meanwhile outside of the town Ganpatrdv 
left bis position near the fort, and, passing round by the eastern 
side, placed himself with seven guns and a respectable body of 
horse and foot opposite the reserve on which he immediately opened 
fira General Munro, finding himself too weak in men to storm this 
position and with too few guns to silence the fire, withdrew the 
reserve -under the wall of the town and sent to Colonel Hemtf 


for a reinforcement. Before .the reinforcement came, one ot tbs 
euemy^B tumbrils blew up and the order was given to attack rilb 
the bayonet. General Pritzler beaded the dragoons, and ColonDl 
DaJiymple the infantry, joined by the artillerymen from tbe 
guns, while General Munro then fifty-seven years old directed 
the charge in person vociferously cheered by the Europeans, whose 
delight at the veteran’s presence among them excused the noisj 
freedom of their greeting. Meanwhile the Marfithils lost thoi] 
commander, who was severely wounded, and their second in commnne 
who was killed fay a cannon shot. They b^n to draw off tiioii 
guns, but not in time to prevent tliree of them falling into the 
hands of the reserve, while their foot wore drivoa into a ’garden 
and enclosures from which they were dislodged by Colonol Xowall 
with a body of Europeans and rJfies from the town. In retreating 
to tbeir original position near the fort tbo Marllthfia passed tbo 
south gate of the town, .from which Colonel Howitt ran out a field 
piece and opening suddenly on them caused much annoyance. 
A gate leading into the inner town was taken by a company of the 
69th Regiment and three companies of Eativo Infantry., But as 
the range of their position wsS found by one of tbo enemy’s gnus, 
the gate was abandoned and the troops confined to tbo main street 
and the avenues leading into it. Tbo enemy kept possession of the 
parts of the town which their matchlocks could reach from tbo fort. 
The reserve returned to camp ■wdiicb bad meanwhile been moved 
from tbo west to the north of tbo town. It was lioro joined by 
Dali Kbdn an officer in the Nizitm’s service with eight hundred 
irregulars of whom three hundred were horse. Daring tho day 
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tlie garrison made some fainb attempts to extend tLeir possession 
of the town. As these efforts proved unsuccessful, their friends 
outside seemed anxious to quit their position which the events of the 
morning had made unsafe. As soon as this movement was known 
in the camp, the detachment of dragoons and as manj auxiliary 
horse, with the .two gallopper gnus, were ordered out under General 
Pritzler ; and Duli KMn'a horse was directed to follow with all speed. 
The Mar^-thfe had left their guns that their flight might not he 
checked and had fled seven miles before they were overtaken. The 
gallopper? opened on their rear with grape, while a half-squadron 
took ground on each flank of the retreating column, which maintained 
an unsteady matchlock Are. When the half squadron came- 
in contact with the enemy, the guns limbered up, and followed 
as a reserve with the remaining half squadron and Duli Khdn’s 
horse till these likewise and the auxiliary horse joined in the- 
general destruction. Before night put an end to the pursuit on the 
banks of the Sina the force was completely dispersed. Nearly a 
thousand men wore left dead on the field. Those who remained 
sought their homes' in small parties of ten or fifteen, many of them 
wounded. The cavalry were back in their lines by ten at night, 
After the attack on the town no time was lost in beginning 
operations against the fort. The southern face was chosen as 
the most favourable for an approach, as on that side there 
was considerable -cover, and as the ditch there was partially dry. 
On the llth a battery of one mortar, one howitzer, and two- 
six-ponnders, was established behind the dam of the lake to keep 
the enemy \vithiu the walls, and to cover the working parties 
and advanced posts. This battery was enlarged on the same 
e'vening by three additional mortars which opened on the 
following morning with some effect. On the 13th an approach 
was made towards the fort, and, under cover of the fire, the 
beginning of a breaching battery was laid, from the mortars and 
six-pounders, the practice from which was so admirable as to silence 
the enemy at many points. An enfilading or raking battery was also 
marked ont for two twelve-pounders and six-pounders and was half 
finished towards evening, while the garrison were busily employed in 
throwing up retrenchments. This as well the breaching battery 
was completed during the night ; and both opened on the morning 
of the 14th with unremitting vigour. By noon the breach of tho 
outer wall was reported practicable; and at the same time the 
enemy, viewing tho rapid progress which had been made, sent to 
demand terms. They wore promised security for themselves and 
their private property, and on those terms marched out on thefollowing 
morning. Tho principal officers received passports to proceed to 
Poona and the troops dispersed to their homes. In the fort were 
thirty-seven one to forty-two pounders, including eleven field 
guns. There wore also thirty-nine one to throo-ponnder wall- 
pieces. The reduction of this important fort deprived Bnjirdv’a 
troops of their last rallying-point in the Bombay Karndtak; while 
tho losses they had suffered during tho operations completely 
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disheartened all aliettors of Ids caase, The less of the British < 
troops as of the enemy occurred almost entirely on the 10th and 
amounted to 102 men including four officers' 

The fall of Siholipui hronght the whole district under the British 
Gksremment. Since 1818 we peace of the district has remaioed 
unhroken. 


I Wdter’e Mariliamr, 300-SM ; Gleig’alifc ot Monio, 1. 405-498. We/oljo'r- 
ing ia the list of men killed and woimded at ShoUpnr lietircen the lOth and the wlii 

of May 1818 ; ^ ^ swidpur, win 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE LAND.* 

The lands of tlio district of ShoMptir Lnvc been gained by 
conquest, cession, lapse, and o.Kcbangc. On the overtbrow of tbo 
Poslin-a in I81S, 2Cl villages, ninety-two in Sboblpur, 123 in llSrsi, 
twenty-eight in Madhn, eight in ICnnnula, and ten in Pandharpur 
came into the hands of the British Government. In 1622, llis 
Highness tlie Kizilm, by a treaty dated the 12lh of December 1822, 
ceded 232 tillages, thirty-eight in Shohipiir, fifty-five in Mildha, 113 
in Ivarm^la, ancl twenty-sk in Pandharpur. In 1S2S, on tho death 
of Danlatrtlv Sindin, two villages in Madha lapsed to Government, 
In 1 839 on tho death of the Nipani chief eleven villages in 
Sholilpar lapsed to Government. In 1812 on tho death of the chief 
of the fo'irlh share of the iMiraj state five villages, two in iM.ullm, 
two in Karmiiln, and one in Pandharpur, lapsed to Government. 
In 1815 on the death of tho Soni chief three villages, two in Madha 
and one in Pandlmrpnr, lapsed to Goveniment, In ISIS, on tho 
death of tho Baja of S.'itara, ISS vilLagos, forly-fonr in Pandharpur, 
Eoventy-fivo in S'uigola, and sixty-nino in Malsinis lap‘-c<l to 
Government. In tho same year (1S18) on the death of tho Ta«gaon 
chief two villages in Pandlmrpnr lapsed to Government, In ISOS 
llis Highness Holknr, under Government llcsolulion 1170 dated 
fhc2Sth of November 18GS, in exchange for other lands, ceded ono 
village in Pandharpur. In 1870, His Ilighnees tho Nizam, under 
Government Resolution 3519 dated thc22nd ofrTulylS70,in cxchnngo 
for other lands, ceded eleven villages in Sholapur. 

The revenue adminislmtion of the district is entrusted to an oflicor 
styled Collector, on a yearly pay of £2790(Rs. 27,900). This ollieor, 
who is also Political Agent* district magistrate, district registrar, 
and oxccutivo head of tho district, is helped in his work of general 
supervision by a staff of four assistants of whom two are covenanted 
and two uncovenanted servants of Government, Tho sanctioned 
yearly salaries of the covenanted a-«sistants range from £381 to £1080 
(Rs.SSIO to Rs. 10,800) and those of tho nneovenanted assistants from 
.£300 to £720 (Rs. 3G00 to Rs. 7200). For fiscal and other adminislrn- 
livc purposes, tho lands under the Collector’s charge are distributed 
over seven tuh-divi-sions. Four of these arc generally entrusted to 
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the coTOnantea assistant collectors and three to one of tl,« 
nnoovenanted assistants styled district deputy collector ^ a ^ 
m s.b.iy.s.0, is w b, lb, iider 

supemsion. The ofter nncovenanted assistant, styled the head- 
quarter or hnzur deputy collector, is entrusted with the chargrof 
the treasury. These officers are also magistrates and those irhoK 

under the presS 

o£ theOollector,thfrchiefmanagenientof the different administrative 

oodles, local fiind and mumcipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenno charges. 


Sub-DMuional Under the supervision -of the Collector and his assistant and 
OiTeera. deputy collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division is 
placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmktdOT, These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries vaiying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800 - 3000).. 

I'itfaffe 0/icen. In revenue and police matters the charge of the 663 Government 
villages is entrusted to 814 headmen or patiU of whom three are 
stipendiary and 811 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen one 
only performs revenue duties and two police and revenue duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 147 perform revenue, 148 police, and 5fit 
both revenue and police duties. The headmank yearly endowments 
depend on the revenue of the village and consist partly of cash 
payments and partly of remission of land assessment. The cash 
emoluments vary from 128. (Rs. 6) to £21 fis. (Bs. 212^} and avenge 
about £3 ISa. Sd. (Rs, 37 as. 13^), while the remissions from land 
assessment range from Is, (8 as.) to £37 108. (Bs. 379 J) and average 
about 10s. 8iti. (Rs. 5 as, 5J), Of £3515 (Rs. 35,150) .the total 
yearly charge on accoantof i^age headmen, £3080 (Es. 30,800) are 
paid in cash and £435 (Rs. 4350) are met by grants of land and by 
remissions of assessment on land. To keep the village accounts, 
draw up statistics, and help the village headmen there is a body of 
626 village accountants' or kulkamis. Of these nine are stipendiary 
and 617 are hereditary. Eaoh-has an average charge of one village 
containing about 9S0 people and yielding an average yearly revenue 
of about £163 (jRb. 1630). Their pay is not fired once for all but 
is revised after thirty years.' At present the yearly cash allowance 
amounts to £4672 (Rs. 46,720), The accountant's yearly pay varies 
from £1 13s. to £20 5s. (Es. 16J - 202^) and averages about £7 9s. 
3d. (Rs. 74f). 


llape Servants, Under the headmen and the accountants are the village servants 
with a total strength of 1173. These men are liable both for 
revenue and police duties. They are MusalmSns or Hindus of the 
Koli, Mhdr, and Mllng castes. The total yearly grant for the support 
of this establishment amounts to £1649 (Bs. 16,490) being £l 8s. 
1 1 d. (Rs. 14 as. -}J) to each man or a cost to each village of £2 Os. 9d, 
(Rs. 24J). Of tins charge £294 (Rs. 2940) are paid in cash and 
£1355 (Rs. 13,550) are met by grants of land. 

In dienated villages the village officers and servants are paid by 
the alienees and perform both revenue and police duties for 
Government 
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Tho average jearly cost o£ village cataWislimonts may 1)0 tlins 
summarised : 

ShMpur rtllnffe E^tallithment*, 1SS4^ 



£ 

a*. 

Headmen s.* 

3:^16 

9s'>.l&0 

Aeeoiintanii 

4372 

40,750 

ticnants 

1049 

10»490 

Total ... 

DS30 

P9,3C0 


This is equal to a charge of £1416a. 8id. (Rs. US os. 5?) a village 
or about ton per cent of tho district land revenue. 

Before 1809, Tvheu the present (ISSt) district of Sholitpnr was 
formed, its subdivisions were frequently transferred from one district 
to another. Of tho seven sub-divisions included in tho present 
district, Pandharpur and .Sangola wore in Siltitra until 1 SGI and 
Millsims until 1875.' Before 1838 tho northern sub-division of 
Knrmiila vas in Ahniadnngar and tho central sub-division of 
Mohol'^ was in Poona; and the eastern and sonthern sub-divisions 
of Bitrsi and Rliolilpiir more than once passed from Ahmadn.igar to 
Poona and from Poona to Ahmadnagar. In 1838 tho sub-divisions 
of Sholnpnr, Biirsi, ]\Iohol, Iftldha, Karnidla, Indi, Uippargi, and 
Mnddcbihitl, formed a collcctomtc styled Shohipur which was 
abolished in 18C1. In 1809 tho sub-divisions of Sholdpuv, Biirsi, 
Mohol, ]irAdhn,nnd Kann/ila together with Pandharpur and Sdngola 
were formed into tho present 088 1) Sholiipnr district which in 
1875 received from Satdra tho addition of Mdlsiras.^ 


> S.‘(n;’o1.i luid ^fAI■i^lS wero formed Iictwecn 1SC2 nod 18St oat of Pandlinrpur nnd 
Klir.Ur in .SdUrii. 

> AftcrtrartlN Mntiol and Mddli.i, nnd na\r (1831) Mftdiin. 

’ Tho following arc tho AV.til.ibIo noticci of these changes. In 181!) Borao 
Bub-diriiiioni wore made over from AhmndnAg.ir to Poona (Bom. Gov. Hov. Ucc. fO 
of 1822, ICt i Bcc Kait India Papers, III. TO.I). In 1810-20 Ihlmi was n sah-division 
of Ahmadnngar. (Bom. Gov. Kcv. Itcc. fiO of 1822, 181). ISetn’ccn 1820 and 1822 
Birsi 1 V.VS ntt,ichcd to Iho snh-cnllcctorato of ShoMpur ntid in return for tliosc reded 
to the NirAm, AIimadnncaT received tho jnrganii^ of Knnniila and Korti, (Haul 
India Pnpcm, iS’. 728). In 1822-2,1 that part of tho ShoMpar siih-collrclnrnte which 
lay to the north of tho river Ilhinia was transferred to Ahmadiiagar. (Rom, Gov. 
Rev. Rcc. 00 of 1822, 80l|. In 1821-2.'> the ShoWimr snh-rolicctornto ennsisling of 
ShoMpar, Jfohol, Rlrsi, Knnndia, nnd Korti wwi siilKirdinate to Ahniadnagnr. 
niotn. Gov. Rev. itec, 12.1 of 182.'i, 8, 17). About tin's time it wna fnnnil tint tho 
districts wero not well managed hy suh-colleclors nnd tho proposal to ni.il:a Rholiipiir 
n collcctnmto was s.inctiancd (iSlIi Fchninry I82.'i), tho sub divisions being Illrsi, 
Knrmiila, Korti, .Sbol.lpur, Moboi, Indi, and Mwldebiliil. (Ilom, Gn\'. itev. Rec, 
12.1 of 182.1, Oin, Oil, 0.10), In November 1820 tho nillertotato was nimlislieii, Indi, 
Muddcbiliili, blioiipur, nnd Moiinl 1>emg (ransfe rred to Poona, and Rflrsi KarniAla 
nnd Korti to Aiiinndnngnr, (Horn. Gov. Kcv, Rec. 17-1 of 1827, “101 ; nnd Jtcc. 207 of 
1828, 001,003, 00,1). In October 1820 tlio ShoUpur niiiedivision was transferred 
from Poona to Abmadn.igar nnd Indi nnd MnddcbiiiAI from Ponnn In l)h.trwAr ; 
nnd in Ulnrcli 18.10 Aliinadnngnr was made n principal rollcclnrato willi n suii-collcctor 
ntShoi.tpnr. [Res'. Rec, 3,12 of 1811, 2, 102). In Jnnuary 18,11 tho sub-divisions of 
RSrsi nnd Sliol.ipnr were tmiwfcrred from Ahmadnagar to I’oonn, (Rev. Rer. -106 
of 1832, 230), In 1831-.12 SlinlApiir, lUrsi, nnd .Mohol were in Poona nnd fonned n 
Riih-collectomto (Rev. Rec. 481 of 183.1, 31, nnd Ree. 801 of 1838, .113) ; niul I’oonn was 
made n principal coUcctorntc and. Ahmadnagiir reduced to lie a culU-ctoraU', KannAln 
and Korti rcimiining suh-divisions of Alinmdnag.ir, (Ilov. fiec. 403 of 16.12, 4,1,40, 
49, and Rec. CIS of 18.1 1, 02). In 183.1-38 Sholdpur ivasnstilecollcctoratctulionlinnh' 
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Theso forritoilnl olmngos show tliat flaring llio first tironty years 
(ISIS- I8.SvS) ol British rnip, tho present (188J-) district of Sholipm 
Tvns partly in S/itftra n natiro state, aliioh lapsed in 1848, and partly 
in llio British districts of Poona and Ahmadnagar. The icrenno 
history of Bfilish Sholdpnr flnnng this period differs little from the 
histoiy of Ahninflnagar, and still loss from that of Poona as more 
of Sholdpni was in Poona than in Ahmadnagar, As was tho case 
in Poonn and Ahinnflungar after a few years of rapid advance the 
chief clmrnctensticd snhsoquont to 1825 were low prices, heavy 
ftssossmenl, and large remissions. 

Tlio /.mill latcs* remained in force till 1880 when, as Sholapnr 
for some years had been stcaflily deteriorating, they were replaced 
hy Mr. Priiiglo’s settlement Mr, Pnnglo’s settlement from 
its errors, its oicessiro rates, and also from tho very had seasons 
which follow 0(1 its introduction, broke down ; short or tilli and lease 
or kttult" rales weio granted between 1836 and 1830; and m 1840 
tho ihirlv' ycirs’ revonno survey settlement was begun by Captain 
IVinirate. In tho Sholdpnr siih-division tho appropmato average 
acre rales wero under tho Miisnlmdn 

the Vardtha lamdl Is. m «•). "fdor Mr. ^‘“fj setflemen 

«r t MO 1 « oiJ n U O' ), and under tho survey sottlomcnt of IsW 
fi3<? fC ^1 «s ) 'fho nverago collcolions under tho MardthalamaJ 

S'.h ii, .( u. SiJ’OOA «*■). 

The rovenno survey ms firat survey 

under tho same othcers as m ^ between 1836 and 1838 

first snrvoy sttflemont was introduced into 
Jfoho “MddlSn 1^9-40. Tho following aro tho leading details o 

part of tlir *’'’1,' !,j__t„,nclaiiiD{rtlioBtil> dinMonsof Shol*piir,Btai,Monol, Miaha, 
Uinide » (Bov. Bbo 1098 of 1840, 3 and Bee. 

ICnwBi. s],oi.jpnT collcctorato wlncli stretched 

J243 of 1 841, 40) « , Bomo forty miles eonth of BiiSpur wos ahohshed , its 

on I T^, HipP’ttRi* Jitangoli, a»tl Muddobih^ were t'lVui from 

BoathOTurahdimmnsdl^Hyw, ^ BijApor; .md the 

It to fonfl iho neVf cAfAwv Bill) i^iTiBions of Pandharpur andS^iigo^' 


1 xav miw SlHraatvbdniaionofiMftisins ^8as at 

; of inoiraas tho /omdf rates which raided 

«« JfVBmousMnds Bom Gov Sol CL 3,i4. 

^v. Set OL 61, 184, SSS, m. 


> Bam, Gov. Sel. CL Sj4'2oS. 
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into Mddha and Moliol.^ Until tliroo years boforo this settlomont 
these two village groups had formed the single sub-division of 
Mobol.-. In 1822-23 the Mohol group of villages yielded a revenue 
of about £4950 (Bs. 49,500) on a cultivated area of about 78,000 acres. 
Between 1822 and 1826 tillage spread to 85,000 acres, but collections 
fell to about £3700 (Es. 37,000), Of these four years, 1 824-25 was a 
year of famine whoso memory remained in 1871, and in which of a 
rental of £6300 (Bs. 63,000), only £850 (Bs. 8500) were collected.® 
After 1825 a decline in tillage set in and steadily continued till in 
1832-33 tillage had fallen to 56,000 acres. Like 1824-25, 18.32-33 
was a year of famine when the collections were about £850 
(Bs. 8500). By 1838-30 the revenue had i-ison to about £4500 
(Bs. 45,000). Of the villages of the Mohol-Mddha group, complete 
returns wore availablo only for the Mohol yillngos. The stale 
of the IRIddlm villages was in every way so much like the state 
of the Mohol villages that the Mobol details may bo taken 
to apply to both the groups. In the hlohol group during 
tho seventeen years ending 1838-39, the tillago area roughly 
averaged 69,000 acres. On this tbo avorngo assessment was 
£5350 (Es. 53,560) that is an average acre rale of Is. 0)d. (12 J as.). 
Tho collections during these years avomgod .C3200 (Bs. 32,000) 
or an average acre rate of (7i as.). Bren this rodiicecl 

rate seemed to press too heavily on tho landholders.* Between 
1822-23 and 1835-36 tillage declined from 78,000 acres in 1822-23 
to 57,000 acres in 1835-36, and collections from .£4950 (Bs. 49,500) 
to £3000 (Bs. 30,000). Lieutenant Davidson noticed that c\’ory year 
of large collections was followed by a decline of tillage and every year 
of low collections was followed by a spread of tillage. In the absenco 
of any record of tho character of the different seasons included in 
this period it is impossible to say how far tbo changes in tillage 
were the result of tho varying seasons and how far they were due 
to tho changes in tho collections. As in other parts of the Dccc.an 
a chief cause of tho depressed state of tho IMohol-^Isidha villages 
was the ruinous fall in prices. Tho rupee price of jvdri which, 
excluding tbo famine year of 182'l-25, in the three years ending 
1825-26 averaged 80 pounds (32 slicrs), fell to 260 pounds (101 shers) 
in 1826-27 and in 1827-28, and between 1828-29 and 1838-30, 
except in tho famine year of 1832-33 when it rose to 67i pounds 
(27 fliers), varied from 237 J to 122 J pounds (05 to 49 shm) 
and averaged 102i pounds (65 shers). In tho three j’cars ending 
1838-30 tho price was steady at 1021 pounds (05 shers) that is 
about half as high ns during tho throo yc.ar8 ending 1825-20.* The 
tillago, collections, and price details are :® 
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r Lieut. Wingutc, >Surv, Snpt. 81! of IG June 1839; Lieut. Davidson, Asst. Snpt. 
20tli May 1839 ; Iloui Gov, Scl, CL, 47, 60. 

* Bom. Gov. Set CL. 63. 

> Bom, Gov. Sol. CL. 109 ami tho survey diagram in Lieut D-avidson's Itcport of 
1839, Bom. Gov. Sot CL. 81. 

<]lom. Got. Sot CL. 109-110. Tlicao averages differ a Iitllo from tlioso '.vliicli 
tlie figures in tho Moliol statement give. 

“ Diagram in Lieut. Davidson's Report of 20Ui May 1839, Bom. Gov. Set CL, 80.91, 
' Bom, Gov. Sel, CL. 81-85, Survey Diagrams. 
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Yua. 

milajo. 

CoUee* 

tiont. 

Jtirt 

nu|we 

Price*. 

Yui. 

TSlage. 

Colke- 

tuns. 

.sig 

18t5-53... 

Ib23.2t.., 

1M4.SS,.. 

JSSS-IO... 

18!«-S7„. 

183i-!S.. 

tsmai... 

icmso. 

1810411.. 

Acre-. 

70,(100 

79.000 

51.000 
E3,000 
72,900 

08.000 
n>,0M) 

09.000 

63.000 

119. 

4D.500 

35.000 

6:oo 

37.000 
40,500 

55.000 

32.000 
SO, COO 
S5,C0O 

Sheri. 

8X 

25 

10 

40 

204 

lOl 

OS 

02 

CO 

1S31.32._ 

1832.53.. . 
1S3S 91... 
1831 33 ., 
1839.3C. 

1839.37.. 
1837.38 . 

1838.30.. . 

Acrci. 

(U,000 

50.000 

67.000 
68, <300 

57.000 
C.,000 

83.000 
00,000 

Rs. 

80,500 

S500 

£0,000 

48.000 

80.000 

45.000 

43.000 

45.000 

Shm. 

60 

27 

40 

58 

49 

05 

06 

05 


In 1836-37 sliort or uhti ratea were introduced wliicli \fera 
cquimlont to tho remission ol part oi Mr. Pringle’s assessment. 
Tho result of tlicso remissions in the Mohol group vm that in 
tho three years ending 1838-30, while tillage rose from 62,000 to 
00,000 acres, collections fell from £4800 (Es. 48,000) to £4500 
(Rs. 45,000).! 

Tho following statement shows that during the eighteen years 
ending 1838-39 the gross yearly rent settlement or jamabmidi of 
tho Mohol and Mddha village groups varied from £13,343 
(Bs. 1,88,430) in 1832-38 to £19,768 (Rs. 1,97,580) in 1822-23 and 
averaged £16,968 (Rs. 1,69,680) ; tho collections varied from £3018 
(Rs, 80,480) in 1832-33 to £16,128 (Rs. 1,61,280) in 1888-34 and 
averaged £11,468 (Rs. 1,14,680) j and tho percentage of collections 
varied from 21 iu 1824-25 to 97 in 1833-84 and averaged 67. Tho 
details are:* 

Mohol-llddha Bertnue, W1-1S39. 


1 • 

Heit SmLEUKT. 

Counmoxi. 

I Veia. 

Land. 

Miiccl- 

laueous. 

Total. 

Amennt 

Ter 

Gent 

I5SI-2S 

1 

a>. 

1 MBl 


Ba 

1,77,876 

Rb* 

2.10,574 

65 

IBJJ’SO 

1 J.55,£00 

I 23.077 


1.07,577 

2.50,827 

7D 

lOSJvSt 

f i,7S,696 

0000 


2.63.301 

2.27,694 

04 

ISShSS 

2.60^225 

4700 


2.84.831 

69.0Sa 

21 

lS35*Sa 

2.85.380 

8S07 


1.03.686 

1,29.874 

Or) 

{ 1S26-27 

S.A8.KU 

6511 


i.«r.w6 

1.53.643 

70 

f IBiT-SH .. j 

2,fiO.079 

8IPO 


1,56,675 

6C.4P5 

54 

1 ISiOSO 

J.CO.OU 

8312 


1,06.055 

1,06.010 

04 

1829 SQ 

2,40.000 

8352 


I.54.S61 

61>.S70 

46 

1S80-S1 

2.03.175 

8553 


1.71,763 

81,031 

40 

2831-SS 

2.44.037 

BSSO' 


t.66,80S 

1,SS.(»>1 

64 

]8«S2'8I 

1,26,870 

6963 


1,63.463 

80.479 

S3 

1833^1 

1.56.851 

3250 


1.05.110 

1.01,382 

»7 

133tas .. 

1.48,000 

UI.SIS 

8392 


t. 59.338 

1,42,704 

89 

1835-30 

86S3 

1.60.020 

1,10.740 

73 

183M7 .. 

1.00,012 

06S5 

1,70,207 

1,60,800 

02 

1631-38 ... 

1,70,670 

7810 


1,77,880 

1,62,494 

85 

163S.30 ... 

1,63,001 

8S18 


1,78,213 

1,41,961 

70 

Areneo ... 

Ml, 120 

8997 

1,60, es3 

1,14,080 

67 


In 1839 both of tho Mohol and of tho Mildha village groups the 
chief charaotoristic was poverty in the midst of great natural 


I Lientbnnnt OavidsoB, 20th May 1839, Bom. Gov. Sol CL. 84, 86, 87. 

* A few hundrod rupees should do deducted, about enough to briug the average 
collcctaona to £11,400 (Re. 1,14,000), on account of balances due to \^]age olaimauts, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 79. ® 
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sources.^ In the opinion of the survey officers the most marked 
ise of this poverty was the excessive land tax. The escape pipe 
a reservoir could not more effectually prevent the rise of its 
iters than the Mardtha kamdl prevented the increase of wealth in 
3 Mohol viUag'es. The state of the suh-division was a remarkable 
□of of the rninous effects of heavy assessment and yearly 
nissions. ITone were rich because it was their interest to be poor, 
le Bcandard of comfort had ffillen so low that in a year of complete 
even of partial failure of crops there was no margin left tor 
wenchment. Some of the villages which had suffered most from 
i famine of 1832-88 were a mass of roofless walls. The people 
d died or fled because they were too poor to buy grain. In every 
intry the section of the people who live from hand to mouth are 
idered destitute by a season of scarcity. In this tract such was 
3 poverty of the people that one bad year reduced the bulk of 
3m to destitution. Poverty prevented tbe people from attempting 
improve the tillage. With a little capital, garden tillage might 
greatly extended and would he one of the best safeguards against 
3 full force of a famine. Another improvement, for which the 
tural features of the country gave many facilities, was the building 
walls to catch soil which was being swept from the uplands to 
3 streams during the rainy season floods. Pirst rate soil gathered 
bind embankments with the most surprising speed.® 

Details collected by the survey officers showed that in five Mohol 
d Mddba, villages out of 373 landholders 190 had one to three 
flocks, 126 had four to seven bullocks, and only fifty-seven bad 
tre than seven bullocks.® As in tbe lands of these villages not 
rer than eight bullocks were required to draw a plough and no 
rer than four were wanted for the proper working of the harrow, 
led pain or hulav, these details showed that without help from 
lers nearly half of the landholders could not till their land. Except 
nki, all the villages from which these details were taken had 
rden land and were rather favourable specimens of the groups. 
Tenki, which had suffered cruelly from the 1832-33 famine, of 
■fy landholders only one had cattle enough to work a plough while 
fewer than thirty-three had not stock enough to work a harrow. 


Lieut. Davidson’s Roport referred to the Mohol group. According to Lieut, 
agate, ISfh Juno 1839, this description was equally true ot the M&dha villages, 
u. Gov. Sol. CL. 54. _ . 

Lieut. Davidson, Asst. Supt, of Survey, SOtli May 1839 : Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 82-83. 
Lieut. Davidson’s opinion besides a heavy^land tax, other causes of poverty weto 
subdivision of proper^ and early mairiagcs. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 55. The details are : 

jMohol-Niidhtt, Atrm Stock, 1839, 
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poverty of the landholders greatly doprossod tlio 
Dhe Mddhn villages had 21,834 bullocks and male 
. 3 ® hnllock to every ton dry-crop acres nndcr 

tillage instead of one bullock to every sis acres of dry-crop or 
jirayat. lieutenant Wingate was unable to find a single recent 
caso of a price being paid for the privilege of occupying Go°venunent 
dry-crop orjirdyat land. The fact that dry-crop land had no sale 
value showed that the present assessment absorbed the whole rent of 
the land ; further proofs that the assessment absorbed the wholo 
rent of the land were to be fonnd in the hatai tenures which obtained 
in every village. Under every variation those tenures had one common 
feature that the actual cultivator or nndor-holdor assigned part of 
the gross produce to the over-holder on condition that tho ovor-holdor 
paid the assessment. The usual arrangement was that tho under- 
holder bore the cost of seed and tillage, and, after tho customary 
payments had been made, assigned tho over-holder a half to a third 
of the produce. Lieutenant Wingate knew of no instance in which 
the share of the crop assigned to the over-holder was less than onc- 
third. Even the third was almost always in newly ploughed laud 
which was prepared at greatly more than the ordinary cost. Seeing 
that these tenures were common in every village, even where waste 
land was abundant, and every effort was made to induce people to 
take it for tillage, it would appear a consideration of capital 
importance that^ where they occurred, the cultivator, rather than 
became responsible for the payment of the assessment, would assign 
to another a third, nay in most cases a half of his gross produce. 
The over-holders of fields, cultivated on the crop share or latai 
tenure, were generally Brahmans or poor hereditary holders or 
mimsddrs who calculated on making some little profit in nvemgo 
and good seasons, and of receiving remissions in bad. In Lieutenant 
Wingate’s opinion these facts proved that tho assessment was 
burdensome. He was persuaded that if it was not for tho stoto 
monopoly of land in a tract so thinly peopled and so oro^pty of 
capital as Mohol-Mddha, the rent of oven tho rioh&st Lands instead 
of varying from a third to a half would ho loss than ono-fourth of 
tho produce. Even if the present assessment was not more than 
what the land could pay in an ordinary -season and when grain was 
selling at an average price, it would bo oppressive and ruinons in a 
tract so liable to failnrc of crops.^ 

In July 1839 in submitting to Government tho survey officers’ 
reports, the Revenue Commissioner Jlr. Vibart observed that though 
he agreed vrith the survey ofiBcors that tho people were among the 
poorest in the Bombay Presidency and that a reduction of assessment 
was called for, he did not agree with them that tho people wore on 
the verge of starvation. Even Lieutenant Wingate’s figures of 
farm stock, though they proved a deficiency, proved also that tho 
people were several removes from starvation.^ 


Tho general 
husbandry. [ 
buffaloes that 


Tests taken by tho survey officers showed a creditable accuracy 


’ T.iciitcnnnt Wingate, IStli June 18.TO, Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 

Sir. Vibart, Bov, Comr. 1301 of 12tli July 1839 ; Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 93,108. 
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in the measurements o£Mr. Pringle’s survey. Of the forty-six Mohol 
vilkges examined by Lieutenant Davidson, in five only did the error 
in measuring the cultivated land exceed ten per cent ; the average 
error of the remaining forty-one villages was five per cent. In 
the Mddha group Lieutenant Wingate found the former survey 
measurements of cultivated land fairly correct. Eleven of reventy- 
two villages had to be remeasured ; in the remaining sixty-one 
villages the error in the cultivated land was a little over six 
per cent. As the boundary marks had disappeared, the whole of 
the waste land in both the suh-divisions, Mohol and Madha, had 
to be remeasured. The whole arable area was reclassed on the 
system followed in Inddpnr in the Poona district.^ The proposed 
rates for Mohol were ten per cent and for Md,dha five per cent in 
advance of the Indipur rates.^ The two groups together contained 
381,000 acres of Government arable land. At the proposed rates 
the assessment on the arable area amounted to nearly ;£13,700 
(Rs. 1,37,000). Including £1600 (Rs. 16,000) on account of miscel- 
laneous or sdyar revenue and watered laud assessment, the full 
rental of Mohol and Mddha under the new settlements amounted to 
£15,300 (Rs. 1,53,000). The average collections from all sources 
including the full allowances of claimants or hakddrs, village 
expenses, and outstanding balances, between the British accession 
and the close of 1838-39, amounted to about £11,450 (Rs.l, 14,500) 
a year. Compared with this the above survey total was £3850 
(Rs. 38,500) more or an increase of 33 per cent. The immediate 
effect of the new settlement was to reduce the rental to £11,600 
(Rs. 1,16,000) that is £2500 (Rs. 25,000) or 17^ per cent less than 
the collections of 1838-39.^ In the Mohol group the survey rates on 
the dry-crop or jirdyat land under tillage caused a reduction from 
£4700 to £3 700 (Rs. 47,000 -Rs. 87,000) or 21 per cent.* 

In 1840-41 the survey settlement was introduced into' ShoMpur. 
The measurements of Jhe Sholapur and Ahirvidi village groups, 
comprising a circle of twelve to fifteen miles round the town of 
ShoKpur, were tested between November 1838 and June 1839, and 
the reclassing® of the Sholdpur group was well advanced when tho 
survey settlement proposals were submitted in June 1839. Of the 
whole area of 256,878 acres, of which a very large proportion had 
lain waste since Mr. Pringle's survey and whose boundaries had 
been often nearly obliterated, ten per cent were tested. Of seventy- 
one villages, in fifty-one the error was found to be within ten per 
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' Bom. Gov. Set. CL, &3-51. 

® The proposals were saDctioned by Gorerntnent in Letters 3447 of Blst November - 
1839 and 3779 of Slat December 1839, Bom. dor. Sel. CL. 97- lOG. 

’ Lieutenant Win^to, IStb Juno 1839, BomI Gov. Sel. CL. CO-Gl. The new rental 
Ra. 1,16,000 was Es. 5000 more than the average collections provions to tho 
introdttction of the uHi or short rates. In the two years 1^0-1^8 the revenue was 
'snstained at an unnatural height’ by a partial introduction of tbo revised settlements 
under the name of short or rates. Ditto, 61. ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. OL. 87. 

’ The reclaasing of the two groups began in December 1838. In Sholdpur sixteen 
villages with an area of 71,618 acres or baU of the whole were finished and tested before 
June 1839. In consegnence of tho veiy limited establishment at tho hcginninc the 
work necessarily proceeded slowly. It was calculated (June 1839) that it would bo 
finished before tho next rent settlement oijmdbttmlu Bom, Gov, Scl, CL. 183. 
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COD , ]n five It was above ton per cent in cultivated land and in 
twelve It was above ten per cent in waste land, while three ’villa<rea 
required total remeMuringi The Sbohipur group was boundeK 
tho north-wcstby Mohol on the north-east by thoNkSm’s teS 
on the east and south by tlio Akalkot state, and on the west by therivw 
Sino * Its total aim was dOl square miles or 256,878 acres/ Of these 
owclusive of] 6,255 alienated acres the total arable area was 210 996 
appropriated as pasture and farmed out ’ Of 
1 28,095 acres the area under tillage 2434 acres were let at short ornkti 

garden land there were o^v 
1044 acres in the Sholdpur and 599 in the Ahirv&di group or a 
total of 1643 acres* ^ The country was bore with a waving surface 
which in places rose mto small hillocks showing the bare rock. It 
was less nigged and stony than the Mohol group which bounded it 
on the north-west. The quality of the almost level surface was 
rarions and irregular; the dips had mnch fine alluvial soil. The 
proportion of each soil in a few villages, which the assistant survey 
superintendent Captain Bellasis emmined, was, of 100 parts, 
ton black, fifty red, and forty gravelly, The black soil being 
about ono-tenth of the whole was fonnd only in small patches 
of no groat depth, resting on a sandy loam with pebbly limestone 
under it. Towards the banks of the Sina black soil was more 
plentiful but meagre, with limestone under-layers. On the whole 
the soil of this survey group, particularly near ShoMpur, Bila, 
Degaon, and the south-east of AWrvddi, was rich enough to grow 
finer products than the depressed people could attempt. Signs of 
careless tillage were common everywhere, and a field was seldom 
ploughed but from necessity. The climate was dry and the supply 
of rain, as there were neither hiUs nor woods, was very scanty. All 
the Into or rabi grdins, oils, and pulses were grown,hnt there was 
little Idjri. The rude though often efficient system of tillage was 
in all respects like that of Indfipar and east Bhimthadi. 

Tliroughont the two groups of Sholdpur and j^irvddi, the roads or 
more properly the cart-tracks were good. Within Sholdpur limits 
the Poona road had been cleared of stones. The fords of the Sina 
near Narldied, idinboti, Ndndur, and Tirba, all required clearing 


> In scvcrol villages the old survey fractions or lal nnmbeiB of ancient fields or 
liadimMgi were remeasured and village boundary stones restored whenever tbe 
parties eoidd bo brought to agree. Out of 2620 acres in dispute 1480 were settled by 
arbitration. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 181. 

a Tbe I7iz.4m’8 villages were mixed with the ShoUpnr villaras on the north. Three 
ShoUpur villages oalled phul or detached were isolated in the Nizilm's terntory, a belt 
of winch about ten miles broad separated ShoMpur from VaiKlg and Birsi. Mangml 
the most distant village was eighteen miles from ShoMpur. Bom. Gov, Sel. CL. 185. 

* Tlie 1839 details ore : In the ShoMpur group 88,343 acres were under tillage, 
43.713 acres of arable waste, 2038 acres of grass land or iunrns, 10,867 acres of 
alienated or indm land, 367 acres disputed, and 19,852 barren ; toMl 163,180 acres. 
In the Ahirvjidi group '39,762 acres wore under tiliaco, 38,048 acres of arable waste, 
6388 alienated, 773 disputed, and 7737 barren ; totaToiiOOS. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. IM. 

* The 599 acres of garden land in Ahlrvddi were all well.waterod and the 
assessment as fixed by a jury or yiancMyat in 1835-36 was fair. In Mangml alone 
thoro were 400 acres. As it was an ancient or Ixidim garden village, tbe garden land 
of Mangml was assessed at an acre rate of 13>. 6d. (Rs. 6f) though the uvemve acre 
rate u-as only 6s, 6d. (Rs. 2J). Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 184, 
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period of tbo Sboldpur aud Abirvilcd groups was said to have been 
about the beginning of the century when they were under the 
management of Rdmchandra Shivdji a relative of the Peshwo. At 
that time nearly the whole of the arable land was said to havo 
been under tillage and all tbe wells in repair. Prom this state of 
prosperity tbe groups were thrown into the deepest poverty by tho 
famine of 1803-4 which was known as the one and a quarter slier or 
jjrfnchcAipli year and nearly emptied the country.* From 1817 [Fadt 
1227) they were superintended by Abitii BallSl tbe commander or 
killeddr of ShoMpur under tho Mdnkeshvar of Temblitirni until Abiiji 
was deposed for oppression a little before tbe affair at Ashta. The 
old or mdmul measures, wbioh as usual varied in every sis or eight 
milages, were the shers and Wes (72to the slier), the 2 wisns,tho adhcliis, 
and the bigha of the Musalmdns ; all varied with tho quality of tho 
soil. The full or aosti rates, including all the estro cesses levied by 
the Peshwa’s managers, must have weighed heavily on thoKunbi 
and paralysed his esertious, had not tracts of the poorer lauds, 
particularly under Mdukeshvar’s management, been given on easy 
rising leases or istdva leauls and at light or nidi rates ns an offset to 
tbe heavy regular rate. It was this that gave rise to tho present 
(1889) clamour for leases or Icaiils as tho existing nssessmont was as 
heavy as the total or Icamdi without the leases. In some villages 
Captain Bellasis found only one rate for every kind of soil j in others 
there were as^ maiy as five or six rates. At Narkhod where tho 
original or was the nominal measure, five rates weroin 

force varying from eight to twelve annas thoiig/ia, and lenses or hauls 
ran from five to seven years. The fields varied in size from twenty 
w weraged £l 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs.lo- 

Us. 25) the nastdls or one-eighth of a sher? Tho twenty -four years 

1824-25, and 1832-33 of partial famino caused by drought ; ono of 
failure of crops from exwas of rain, the year known as ‘Irordfsal’iand 
one 1825-26 knovm as the rat year or undirsdl when the crops were 
nearly destroyed by rats. In 1838-39 little or no rain fell. Durimr 
the twenty-two years ending 1839 cholera had thrice thinned tho 
population. The only specially good season was 1833-34, known os 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel, CL. 185,18G. 
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43,333 
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2079 
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3800 
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4767 
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•n n 0*1 nT ift'i 1Q2 8 Boin. Got. Sel. Oil. 193-19i. 
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45 

20 
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80 
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82 

20 
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20 
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40 
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44 

44 

27 

IS 
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In 1839 tlio proportion of arable waste was 33 per cent in Ibo 
Sholapnr group and 48 per cent in the AbirrJidi group. Most of 
this waste land boro marks o£ former tillage. Seventeen of the 
thirty Ahirvadi villages wero nearly empty, all of which showed 
signs of former prosperity. Except these seventeen Ahirvddi 
villages, the villages were many degrees better than most in 
Bhimthadi, IndSpur, or Mohol. Still they were very ruinous and 
filthy, the walls wore in ruins, and the appearance of most villages 
was uncomfortable and desolate. The hoadmon had lost the greater 
part of their incomes. They were ovoiywhere apathetic and 
indifferent, and in some villages no man could bo found willing to 
take the post of headman. Their houses were in ruins ; many wero 
living in the thatched corners of old mansions or vddds. Numbers 
who formerly owned a horse a cart or a camel were reduced to tho 
bare necessaries of life and forced to work in tho fields as labourers. 
Tho village clerks were not so badly off as the headmen. Most of 
tho landholders wero without the means of completing their four- 
pair team of plough cattle. Groat and small wero sunk in debt and 
powerless to repair wells or to spread tillage.* 

Except in a few -dllagcs tho highest dry-crop or jirdyat acre 
rates of tho old survey were about 4s. (Rs. 2). One of tho 
most heavily assessed villages was IJlha eight miles north of 
Sholfipur. The rate hero was 4 s. l^d. (Rs. 2j*5) tho acre. Captain 
Bcllasis remembered (1889) that before tho 1832 famine this had 
been a prosperous village, populous, and with a couple of shops. In 
1839 it was no.vt to deserted, tho shops wero removed, tho trees had 
disappeared, tho wall was down, and tho place in ruins. Of 4100 
arablo acres 2475 wore waste, and tho revenue had fallen from 
£100 I2s. (Rs. 1060) in 1831-32 to £61 lOs. (Rs. 618) in 1838-39. 
Tho village headman and clerk had become involved in defalcations 
and were ruined ; there was an outstanding balance of £340 12s. 
(Rs. 3460). Several of tho people who had left TJlha were settled 
in tho NizSm’s village of Taradgaon. In 1827, three years before 
Mr. Pringle’s survey, XJlha yielded a net revenue of £200 
(Rs. 2000).* That this ruin was tho work of over-assessment was 
shown by the neighbouring village of Honsal which though similar 
to Ulha was assessed at only 2s. 3d, (Rs. H) tho acre. Nearly the 
whole village was under the plough; out of 2049 arablo acres only 
384 were waste ; tho revenue was improving, only £8 (Rs. SO) were 
outstanding ; and during tho seven years ending 1839 the romissions 
amounted to only £10 (Hs. 100).* 

On tho basis of tho rates introduced into Indapur in Poona, 
Captain BeUasis proposed a highest dry-crop acre rate of 28. (Re. 1). 
Though this was 33 per cent higher than tho Indiipnr rate, tho 
immediate cficct of the settlement was estimated to bo a reduction 
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‘ C.'iptain Bcllasis, Assistant Surrey Snpsrintcndont, 26t1i Juno 1839, ShoMpur and 
Aliirvadi Sttn’cy Beport, Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. 187-180. 

* Tho rest o( these ovcrasscsscd end misclassiCcd villages all shared in tho ruin 
and misery. Bom. Gov, Sol. OL. IS8. 

’ Captain Bcllasis, ZCtli June 1839, Bom. Gov. Set. CL. 187 ■ 18S. 
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of about por cout.^ Captain Bellasia believed that this alight 
sacrifico of revonno would prove so great a relief to the landholfera 
that the spread of tillage would soon make up or more than makeup 
for the loss of revenue. Many well-to-do landholders would at once 
come in from the Nizfim's villages.* 

Scttlomcnt proposals for the Mandrnp group of forty villagesj 
the rest of the oholdpur snb-division, were made in 1$39-4D, and 
the settlement was introduced in 1840-41 in the entire sub-division 
including Sholdpur Ahirvndi and Mandrnp, The Mandrnp group 
•wna bounded on the north by Mohol and on the east south and 
west by the Sinn and Bbima rivers, h-otoss the Siua on the 
oast lay Sholiipor Ahirvddi and the Akalhot elate. Ictoss the 
Bhima on tho south-west and west was a strip of laud ho^umg 
to tho Patvardhan family- Beyond the Patvardhan atrip the 
territory of the Sdtdra ohirf formed the hank 
BontU till its meeting with the Sma. The grffitest length of 
S Mandrnp group was about twenty-three miles from north-wert 
to sonto-east?ndMts greatest breadth f 'S 
incliidod forty villages of which one was a double-owned or dimah 
village of t£ NipdDiknr.nndtwo^whicpeloagoatothe SM^^^^ 
anb-division, wore for convenience placed under 
■ Mandmp. Tho total area was 138,470 acres of whioh 48o7 lOT 

were nndor the damdk village. Tho Muntry wm » 

.. « t x-L-T 4-Va Qtt>a Tti ttfttnfi'Dairts 


;:;rto^aroT r^gs. -V the J^e ^ .a 

f,T‘ S ’"it 

^ inferior, »/ J BUm to 

SllSCff vS^rSd iSLgi, tt, l»d on It. Sa. 

pto. ft. tly rilhg. .t riMft mj 

EroS fft 

IThe collflotions r^®”nn 4 W) «nW cs«l™^ tbe neweutvev 

the 1830 survey 300^000 on theonKre uraUe land £8739 

rates on the actual tUlagc » Bom. Gov. SeL Ch. IDI. 
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lifts were not uncommon. The survey officer feared some time must 
pass before tho people would again be able to use those streams. 
Some years of low assessment would be required before the capital 
would bo availabla The villago wells were iu a bad state, and tho 
want of water caused great distress to man and beast. No use for 
irrigation purposes was made of the water either of tho Bhima or of 
tho Sina. Tho great force of these rivers when in flood was a reason 
why no attempt had been made to throw a dam across them and no 
water was raised by bags because the people believed that to pollute 
tho river with the touch of leather was a sin.^ Tho two chief roads 
were to Bijdpur and to Rdjdpur. Streams and rivers made these 
roads difficult for carts and the soil was so heavy and black that 
the roads could not bo kept in repair during the wet weather. 
Many of the fords across the Bhima and tho Sina required clearing 
and improving. These villages had suffered considerably from gangs 
of robbers. The people wore mueh impoverished and nothing 
would so much tend to improve them as a light assessment. 
The only industry was agriculture and in consequence of tho high 
assessment they had been forced to live in tho poorest possible way. 
In Mr. Robertson’s opinion, probably an incorrect opinion, they 
were perhaps tho worst housed, worst fed, and worst clothed people 
in tho world. There was no trade and no manufactures. Tho 
poverty and wretchedness of tho cultivators were gradually under- 
mining the class abovo them and bade fair to involve all in the 
common ruin.* 

As in tho formorlysettlod villago groups, in Mandrnp Mr. Pringle’s 
survey measnromonts wore tested, and villages in which more tlian 
ten per cent of orror was found wero remeasured. Mr. Robertson 
found the old survey measurements upon tho whole very good. 
In all cases a now classing was introduced. Mr. Robertson proposed 
rates fifteen per cent above those introduced into -Indtlpur. The 
rates of several maids or vegetable gardens had been revised a few 
years before Mr. Robertson’s settlement by a jury or panchdyat who 
had fixed a bigha rate of 69. (Rs. 3) equal to an acre rate of 89. 
(Rs. 4). This rate Mr. Robertson did not change.® 

In April 1840 Lieutenant Wingate tho Survey Superintendent 
submitted Captain Bellasis’ proposals for tho Sholilpur-Aliirvudi 
survey group, and Lieutenant Robertson’s proposals for tho survey 
group of Mandrup. Lieutenant Wingate observed that the soils, 
olimato, and circumstances of the Sholdpur sub-division in all 
essential respects wero tho same ns those of tho adjoining sub- 
divisions of Mohol and MitdlioN At the same time the ShoUpur 
group had tho great advantage of the ShoUpur market. This 
advantage was almost certainly the reason why its tillage had boon 
less snbjoct than other neighbouring groups to extremes of 
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1 Bom. Gov. Sol, CL. 199. 

’ Ensign Robertson, 1839-40, Bom. Gov. Sol. CL, 199, 303 -SOI. 
‘Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 305 -200. 
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depression. In the sevent^n years ending 1838-39 the rental lad 

75) 1832-33 to £17,247 

dete'l 1 ^ 1822-23 and averaged £14,623 (Es. 1,46,230). The 
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1823*24 

1,51,525 

85,853 
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1S244S ... .. 

1.5D|492 

72,809 

1496 
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13 \ 

181S.28 

1,06,257 

10,144 

3720 

1,465187 
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26 \ 

1826-27 

1,60,875 

17,1)58 

8033 

1,41.055 

46 ' 

42 1 

1827.28 

1,04,331 

01,734 

3741 
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40 

34 1 

1828-28 

2.51.C30 

17,378 

11,578 

1,30,080 

52 

48 

1829-30 

1,40,050 

33,358 

0018 

08,014 

a 

32 

irnsi 

1,63,013 

81,485 

0448 

1,09.130 

44 

33 

1831*32 

1,20,409 


13B77 

1,12,022 

2t 

so 

1832-33 ... „ 

1,21,731 

87^)4 

1251 

32.856 

13 

11 


1,82,108 


4300 

1,27,803 

83 

2S 

1834-35 

1,25,026 

2141 

6505 

1,10,070 

271 

21} 

1835-39 

1,20,149 

1134 

3347 

1,21,6® 

20l 

20} 


1,37,291 

4003 

830 

1,31,4W 

84 

23 

1837*33 .. 

1,83,883 

16,001 

5004 

1,11,315 

35 

31 

1638*30 

2,34,004 

11,243 

2109 

1,20,047. 

81 

27 

Arenpc 

1,40,232 

25,908 

5390 

1,14,034 

03} 

'27 


Thongh the revenue and the cultivation in 1840 were fully etpal 
to the average of past years, there was no want of evidence that 
the sub-division jvas fsi from prospeions, and that the state of the 
people had seriously declined under British management. This 
was the case in spite of the extensive and flourishing market of 
Sholdpur where the demand for fleld produce was greater than it 
had been in the times of the late government. Lieutenant Wingate 
from what he had himself seen was satisfied that there was an utter 
absence of activity or enterprise among the husbandmen and that 
both the villages and the husbandry were wretched. That this was 
chiefly due to an excessive land tax. Lieutenant Wingate was 
convinced from reflection and still more from observing the happy 
results which had immediately followed a reduction in every group 
of villages hitherto settled. In a country so subjeot to drought as 
this part of the Deccan it would probably be impossible to do 
without yearly remissions, at least until garden tillage had greatly 
increased and the state of the people had much improved. The 
yearly remissions and outstandings during the period before the 
survey settlement were largo, averaging twenty per cent of the 
land revenue. This in Lieutenant Wingate’s opinion showed that the 
present assessment was grievously disproportionod to the means of 


1 Kciiussions And bnlAncAs isclodo itemfi on acconnt of sdifut or susccUaneoits 
rorenue. It would be enough if about £100 (Ra. 1000) ^7^ added to tlid 
collections on this account. Bom. Qor. Sel. CL. 218. 5wo s/ter was a largo tier 
one-ninth larger than that of Indlipur. The 1820'21 prices were jrdri 14 and 
Idjri 21 and in 1821-22 jedri 2S and i^ri 22i then the rupee. Ditto, 192. 
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the cultivators. In illustration of tbo opposite effects of heavy and 
lifflit assessment Lieutenant 'Wingate cited the already mentioned 
c^soof the two neigliljonring and similar villages of Ulha and 
Honsal in wliicb a highest diy-orop acre rate of Ud. (.Ra. 
had reduced Ulha to ruin and a corresponding nverago rate of 2s. 
3d. (Rs. H) had raised Honsal to prosperity. Ho also cited tho 
case of Indfipur which had passed through tho had season of 1838-39 
without requiring moro than four per cent of romissions. All those 
considerations led to the conclusion that tho Sholdpur rates called 
for reduction.^ Iiieutenant Wingato supported Captain Bollasis 
proposal for a highest dry-crop acre rate of 2s. (Re. 1) for tho 
Sholdpur-d.hirvildi group, a rate which ns already noticed was 
thirty-three per cent higher than tho Indilpur into. For tho 
Mandrup group instead of Mr. Robertson’s proposed increase of 
fifteen per cent over tho Inddpur rate, Licutonant Wingato 
proposed an increase of twenty per cent. These rates gave an 
average acre rate of 9d. (6 as.) for tho SholiSpur group and lOld. 
(7 as.) for tho Mandrup group whore tho soil was better. The total 
survey rental for the entire Sholdpnr snb-division including tho 
extra cess to bo imposed on watered lands, amounted to £1 2,700 
(Us. 1,27,000), or £1100 (Rs. 11,000) in excess of tho averngo 
collections of tho seventeen preceding years, and £-100 (Rs. -JOOO) 
in excess of tho collections of tho four preceding years. Tho 
garden assessment had been fixed by jury or panchdyai about 
1830. No complaints had been mndo against it. It was 
modorato but very unequal, tho aero rates varying from 4s. 
to 13s. Cd. (Ra.2-6J). Lieutenant Wingato believed that in 
many cases the number of acres allotted to tho gardens was 
underrated. On this account and to onsuro greater equality of 
assessment os well ns similarity of system in tho newly settled 
sub-divisions. Lieutenant Wingate proposed tho extension to this 
SholSpur sub-division of tho plan adopted in Indfipur, Mohol, and 
Mfidha. Tho plan originally proposed for Mohol-Mddhn differed in 
a slight degree from that carried into effect in Indfipur, but ns tho 
modifications had not mot with tho approval of Governmont tho 
Indfipur system was adhered to. Hvory gnrdon, whether previously 
taxed or not, was assessed at one uniform aero rate of ds. (Rs. 2). 
Tho number of acres was adjusted to moot tho difference in tho 
supply of water and other circumstances affecting tho value of tho 
land for tho purposes of irrigation. This setllomont proved 
generally acceptable to tho holders of gardens, and though tho 
^Sgregate amount of tho extra tax imposed was considerably over 
£800 (Rs.8000) in tho Mobol-Mfidha group, very low complaints 
wero Reived. Lieutonant Wingato recommended that this plan ’ 
should bc'adoptod in tho Sholnpur subdivision. LiontenautWingate’s 
proposals wore sanctioned by Government in August 18'JO and tho 
settlement was introduced in 1840-41," 


Chapter VIII. 
The Land. 
Sdbvcy. 
ShoMpiir, 
18i0-4t. 


JLiontcniint Wingato, Snrv. Snpt, 20Hi April 1810. Bom. Gov. Sol. CL.210.»n 
Governmont Letter 2587 of Stli August 1640. Bora. Gov. Scl, Oil 22a 
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In 1840-41 the surrey settlement was introdiicp^ infn m • 

between^ 

MdghAt range of Mis to the east and the Sina river to E w st 

from the Mis to the nyer.^ steams which crossed^t 

were of any considemhJe 8ize._ The Bhogdvati which had a Lnrso 
of forto miles from its source m the BSldgbdt tiU'it met the Sina at 
the village of Narkhed, was the most considerable. A few smaller 
streams in favourable seasons held running water during tbo 
greater part of the year and in some few villages their water was 
used for tlie land.^ Still Bdrsi was on the whole better supplied 
with running streams than any other sub-division north of tho 
Bhima. Bdrsi was believed to have a better climate than the rest 
of Sholapur owing to the nearness of the Bdldghdt hills, which 
rose three to five hundred feet above the Bdrsi plain. As regards 
markets also Bdrsi was better placed than either Mohol or Mddk 
though it was not so well placed as Sholdpnr. Almost the whole 
of its surplus prodnee was m the first iustouce disposed of at its 
own marts of Bdrai and Vairdg. Both were considered prosperous 
towns for the Deccan, though of late years eclipsed by the flonrisliing 
mart of Sholdpnr.^ 


In 1818, when it came under British management, the BUrsi 
sub-division was more floarishing than any other suh-division in 
Sholdpur.® In 1840 laeutenant Wingate held that under Brifisli 
management it had-aerioasly deteriorated. The reason of this was 
that in spite of the fall of prices- the attempt had been made to 
realize the same revenue as when prices were high. In 1818-19 
nearly the whole arable land was under tillage, and for tho first two 
years (1818-1820) every rupee of the assessment was collected, 
This extent of exaction proved excessive and was followed in the 
third year (1820-21) by a marked diminution of tho estivation, 
Still as prices continued good until 1821-22 the collections were 
made with punctuSify. About this period prices began to fall 
rapidly. Sti'll for several years the remissions granted were -Jibeml 
and tillage continued to spread until it reached its greatest height 
in 1826-27,' the colleotions rose to on unprecedented amount and 
were enormous, whether compared with those of preceding or 'of 
following years. This apparently fionrisbing state of things was, 
in Lieutenant Wingate’s opinion, deceptive and disastrous in its 
consequences. He thought that in 1840 the snb-division was stUl 


1 Lieutenant Wingate (16th September 1840) thought that the stream water supply 
might be bettor husbanded tlum at present in certain localities hnt tho supply of 
water was too small to make any considerablo ostension ^in tillage possible. Bom. 
Gov. Sel. CL. 330, 342, 

s Voitdg was twenty-eight miles north of Sboldpur and had (1840) 1663 houses end 
6831 pcoj^e. Bdrai was twelve miles north of Vainig and had (1840) 1787 houses 
and 9732 people. Bom. Oov. Sel. CL. 331. 

^Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 333. At this (1840) time the district consisted of Sholitnnr, 
BArsi, Mohol, MAdba, KarmAla, Indi, Hippargi, and Muddobibdl, Bom. Gov Bov. 
Eco. 1243 of 1841,32. *«. «ov. nov. 
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suffering from tlio over-exactions of 1826-27. A consideralile Chap ter V 1II« 
decrease of cultivation and revenue immediately took place, and, -with jjije Land, 
few and inconsiderable exceptions, the decline continued till 1836-36, Souvey. 
when the revenue and the tillage were little more than one-half what Bdrsi ' 

they had been nine years before. About 1830 Hfr. Pringle’s 1840 - 41 . 

settlement was introduced into Bdrsi. Daring the ten years it 
remained in force the fluctuations of cultivation and revenue, 
excepting in the famine year of 1832-33, were comparatively small. 

Their average amount was lower than that of the preceding years of 
British management. From this Lieutenant Wingate inferred that 
IVfr. Pringle’s system was better than that which it supplanted, but 
was too burdensome to allow the sub-division to advance. During 
the ten years of Mr. Pringle’s settlement the rate of assessment on 
the land in cultivation averaged more than 2s. (Be. 1) the aero, while 
in the preceding years the average acre rate was leas than 2s, (Re. 1), 
and this was more especially remarkable in the first two years 
(1818-1820) when, with reference to the quantity of land in 
cultivation, the assessment was actually lower than it had ever 
since been. That is when the sub-division came into British 
possession and produce prices wore high, the cultivators paid 
a lower acre rate than about 1810 when the value of produce 
had fallen about fifty per cent. From a mere comparison of the 
difference of assessment in money, no just conception of the actual 
weight of the land tax at the two different periods could be formed. 

The correct way to ascertain the weight of the land tax was to 
estimate the assessment on cultivated land in produce. Under Mr. 

Pringle’s settlement the assessment on cultivated land, estimated 
in produce, was at least double what it had been when the subdivision 
came into British possession. More need not be said to account for 
the sub-division at one period having been flourishing with nearly 
the whole arable land under cultivation, and at the other depressed 
with one-half of its arable land waste. The increase of cultivotion 
in 1839-4-0 was owing to extensive grants of waste land at short or 
vkli rates.^ The returns showed that during the twenty-two years 
ending 1S39-40 the collections had varied from £20,037 (Ra. 2,00,370) 
in 1826-27 to £3988 (Rs. 39,880) in 1832-33. The details are : 


Bdrsi Jlevenue, ISIS -1840, 


YiSitt. 

Rent Bcltlomcnt. 

Collce- 

tlous. 

yE.in. 

UcntSctUcmcnt. 

Collcc- 

tlona. 

Land. 

Sdyar. 

Total. 

IjanO. 

Sifyar. 

Total. 


Us. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Us. 


Ub. 

n.. 

Us. 

Jts. 

1818-10 ... 

1,87,711 

0402 

1,87,232 


1820-30 ... 

1.00.724 

8770 

1,00,503 

85.010 

1810-20 ... 

1,87,401 

0354 

1.00.616 

1.00.815 

1830 31 ... 

1,43,706 

0318 

1,51,013 

1.32.621 

1620-21 ... 

1,72,188 

8705 

1,80,053 

l.C},34tl 

1831«a2 ... 

1.14.000 

8502 

1,23,201 

1,13,177 

1821-22 ... 

1.73.51(1 

10,450 

I,83,OGO 

1,83,000 

1832-33 ... 

1,13,047 

7003 

1,21,038 

80,870 

1822-23 ... 

1.05.77C 

11,012 

1,70,782 

1.42,123 

1893-34 ... 

1,28,760 

8201 

1,37,051 

1,83,085 

1823 24 ... 

1»58,71K] 

10,03S 

1,08,837 

1,17,186 

1811*35 ... 

1,28,183 

10,01 1 

1.38,107 

1,34,040 

1831-25 ... 

1,05,032 

10.45S 

1.70. OUl 

1,34,018 

1815-30 ... 

1.10,027 

0714 

1,20,011 

1.17.050 

1825-20 ... 

1,8M03 

10,05C 

1,06,053 

1,71,41.1 

1830-37 ... 

1,27,683 

0007 

1,87,100 

1,32.257 

1820-27 ... 

2,03,0QQ 

11,000 

2,14,732 

2,00,80S 

1837-aS ... 

1,23,367 

8578 

1,30,035 

1,22,200 

1827 29 ... 

1.00.016 

10^ 

2.00,873 

1,04,012 

1818-30 ... 

1.22.782 

70SD 

1,30,771 

1,14,202 

1823-29 ... 

1,01,810 

DJDO 

1,71,330 

1,09,070 

1830-40 ... 

1,37,011 

8707 

1,40,376 

1,13,209 


1 Liont. Wingate, Siirv. Sapt. lOtli Sept. 1840. Bom. Gov. Sol. CL, 834-335. 
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diviBion to its former prosperous condition, ondtocomponsatefortlo 
^eat depreciation in the value of produce, the assessment ought to ho 
fixed not only lower than Mr. Pringle’s, hut even mucli lower than 
that existing at the time of the British acquirition. The deprecia- 
tion in the value of produce was probahly not loss t^n fifty per cent. 
On the other hand the landholder had formerly been sabjectod to 
several indirect cesses from which he was now relieved, while the 
security of his tenure was enhanced. For these reasons LtWingato 
thought that an average rate of assessment higher than one-hali of 
that which obtained at the time of acquisition mi^ht be imposed with 
safety. He also thought, from other considerations such as climate 
and position, that Edrsi could well bear rates of assessment equal to 
those of ShoMpur that is thirty-three per cent higher than those 
introdneed into Inddpur. Calculations based on the assessment of 
several villages showed that at these rates the average aora charge 
would be Hid. (7| as.) on the whole arable land, 245,000 acres, 
giving a highest diry-crop assessment of ill, 500 (Rs. 1,15,000), or, 
inclu&g Sie extra tax on watered land, a total rental of £12,000 
■ (Bs. 1,20,000). This new rental was £600 (Rs. 5000) or four pet 
cent less thiin the average colleotions £12,600 (Rs. 1,25,000) on 
account of land revenue during the twenty-two years ending m 
1840 ; £500 (Es, 5000) or 4-35 per cent more than the collBchons 
of the eighteen years ending in 1840; and £1600 (Rs. 15,000) or 
14*28 per cent more than the colleotions of the twelve years ondiag 
in 1840. The immediate effect of the settlement was a reduction 
from £10j600 (Bs. 1,06,000) in 1889-40 to £8400 (Ks. 84,000) or 
20*75 per cent.^ 

The existing garden settlement inBSrsi was, es in tbo Sholiipnr 
sabdivision, a temporaiy arrangement. LiontonantWingateproposod 
to £x the extra water-cess on tbo Bdrsi garden lands in tbo iray 
that had been adopted in Mohol, Mddha, and Sholdpnr. In no sub- 
division of tho disMct, as it was constituted in 1840, was the quantity 
of irrigated land at dl considerable or one-fourth what it might 
easily be. It was of the utmost importance to fix a rate of assess- 
ment so moderate as to offer every enconragemont to tho extension 
of irrigation. Tho extra rate was intentionally low. At the same 
time in the snb-divisions into which it hud been introduced, it had 
been followed by so considerable an increase of irrigation that this 
low rate had on we whole increased the revonne from garden land. 
The irrigated land of Bdrsi as of the rest of tbo collectorate was 
almost wholly well-iratered. Tho channol-wntered land was small 


ne survey Vagram showed that twenty-two years heforn 

prodace prices were about double wbat they wore ?u IWo 'Sl* 

was flonrisbmg, the cultivated laud paying an avetamawo^'r.?!,^ 

Is. 8id. (13i CM.); under Mr. Pringle’s settlement it wos much less 
ptnsperons, and m spite of the great fall in prices the averago acre 
rate on the cultivated land was more than 2s. (Re. I), From thislhn. 
tenant Wingate argned that to ensure the «« ..u i. 


r Bom, Gov, Sol CL, 3SG, 
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in area and smaller in value. It depended on streams whoso supply 
•was sufficient or insufficient according to tho abundance or the 
scarcity of tho rainfall. In some seasons two gnrdon crops wero 
raised, in others only ono, and occasionally water was so scarce 
tliat nothing could ho grown. Under these conditions systematic 
garden husbandry was impossible, ' and tho lands commanded by 
water-channels had almost no special value. Lieutenant Wingato 
had hitherto placed a small extra assessment on channel-commanded 
land with reference to tho particular advantages of each field, and ho 
proposed to follow a like course in tho case of Bdrsi. It was in 
reality of no importance what plan was followed, ns tho area of 
channel-watered or patanilial land was inconsiderable and thero 
existed no probability of its over being materially increased. Tho 
ease of tho well-watered garden land was very different. It was 
impossible to attach too much importance to tho extension of well 
irrigation. So great were tho facilities throughout tho Sholilpur 
collcctorate of extending garden cnltivation by sinking wells, that 
Lieutenant Wingnto was (ISJO) satisfied that four times tho present 
agricultnral population might by this means bo supported in ease 
and plenty, and tho country in great measure freed from dcpcndonco 
on its o.xtrcmcly scanty and uncertain rainfall. Lieutenant Wingate’s 
proposals wore sanctioned by Government in November 1840.^ 

Tho survey settlement was introduced into tho Eopla petty divi- 
sion of Karmiila in 1842-43 and into tho main division of Knnnttla in 
1813-44. In IS 10-41 tho area ofthcBopla potty division was 125,030 
acres. Of theso 8446 aoros wero held free of rent and 11,667 wore 
nnarablc, leaving 104,917 acres of arable rent-paying land. Of these 
about 74,000 acres wore tilled and aboutS0,000 or thirty per cent, most 
ofwhichwas extremely poor, wore waste. As tho Ropln group lay only 
ten to twenty miles cast of Inddpnr, tho conditions of the two tracts 
wero closely alike. Tho nearness of thocastcrnhillstotho Kopla group 
made thclnteor Soptorabor-Novomborrainfnll moro certain .and heavier 
than in Inddpnr. Tho late or raid Ropla harvest was thoroforo 
always better. Tho kinds of prodnee, the qualities of soil, and tho 
mode of tillage wore precisely tho same in Ropln ns in Indiipur. 
Jiajri and jvdri wero tho two chief grains, tho proportion of bajri 
to jvdri being as one to four. So entirely did tho two millets form 
tho stapln crop that tho lauds left for tho other grains Boldoin yield- 
ed moro than was wanted for homo use. In Ropln ns in Tuditpur 
the soil was black and heavy along tho rivers and bro\vn and lighter 
near tho central watershed. Tho heavy tcn-bullock plough was 
common to both and tho times of sowing and reaping 'wore tho same. 
In markets tho difference was slight. Ropln had no market of any 
note. Tho prico returns for Karrodla twelve miles north-west of 
Ropla and for Inddpnr showed that tho Enrm.’lla prices, apparently 
for Indian millet, wore only about five per cent higher than tho 
Inddpur prices.® 


^Lientonant Wing.ato, Survey Snpcrintonilent, ICih S^torober IS-IO, and Gorarn* 
ment Letter 3427 of 7tli November 1S40. Bom, Gov. Scl, OL, 329.312, 

» Bom. Gov. Scl, CL. 423,436.437, 444. 
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Chapt^Vni. Tie Hopla villages had passed from the Rizim to tie Brilisli in 
The land- ^821. In 1842 tlie people still looked back vfilb boiror on their 
state under tlie Nizdm. All was uncertain and oppressive. 3'licir 
fields were given them at low rates, but if the crop promW well 
tie rent was doubled or trebled. If the enhanced rates were not 
paid tie crop was seized and the insbandmen thrown into conlino* 
ment and punished. The people were wretched and much oi the 
land was waste. In 1842 their coudition was markedly bettor tli.sn 
tie condition of tie people of tie noigibourin^g Niaim’s rilhgcs, 
which were mostly deserted and overgrown with bmshwood, the 
few people being extremely wretched and povorty-Blrickon. In the 
Bopla vfllages most of the arable land was nnder tillage. The pcoplo 
thonffh not well-to-do, were comparativdy well oB and wero bocuto. 
Tbev were not well-to-do because the a 38 csBmentwaaiool«a\ 7 . 
liibLl remissions had been granted, bnt the system oitemsaois 
iioil disadvantases The crops had to be left nnent till their mj- 
Sn ^Sed. die examining clerk made the romto 

ft^aU^for fear he should he thought corrupt, and tho testing offiett 

made them smaller on the belirf that the clerk ims ^ 

Thfl neoole were for from well-to-do. h'syJ'rwi on 

^ia borrowed Cl time to time from the WBago J”* 

S few exceptions, they 

rants with money borrowed fic&B et pt'C" 

and in ratarn gave them lav below ibo 

which, as tie V^finis always combmed tog ’ j people 

market rates. Theugb in the “ 

did not feel the pressure of poverty. , Any of teem ^ 

stannch to oneVdni alwa;^ had iis “S L niUe 

years ^X-vornecd S2j849 acres. The retniu 

86 to 74,896 in 1840-41 an ^ periods, five years cl 

show that the B'^^P yntb an arorago tillage area of 00,435 
prosperity “ „-n n ending in 1835-36 with nn ovomge 

acres; Lres: and fire years of steady rocorery, fie 

tillage 46,884 acres in 1836-37 to 74,890 acres in 

Dnriaff tho ^rst of these three periods (1822-1827) tin 
^ SrSfA £1029 (Ra 10,290} in 1824-25 to £& 
^ 44 770) in 1826-27 and aroreged £3347 (Rs. 33,470) : diirii? 
tlm'sefcoad collections varied from jEIfl-A 

fRs. 10,040} in (Rs. 30,470) in 1833-34 nndavcRig- 

^£2274 (Bs. 22,740); ^“"nfftlio livo years ending 1810-41 the 
^nectionsTnnod from £2764 (Rs. 27,640} in 1838-39 to £3578 
ms.S5,tS0) m 1830-37 and avemged £3159 (Rs, 31,690}. The 
iast fouryears 1837-1841, in consequence of voiy liboml roraissionj. 
jsombincu fln incrcnso in tiiiogo and a lowering of tlic domaud TJio 

dotailsoro’: 


, Mr. S. Trice. 
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Itopla Tillage and Jletvnue, lS23-IS4t. 


Vciin. 



Tillaob. 



1 CoLiccnoBS. 

Tnibgc. 

A^fces- 

ment. 

Claims. 

Total. 

sions. 

Dry- 

Crop. 

Ganlen. 

Total. 


Acrc^ 


ns. 

a.. 

Ra. 

Rff. 

n*. 

114. 

1S22-S3 ... 


41,418 

1270 

42.097 

roi3 

35,703 

1280 

87.081 

lS2*l'2t ... 

64,897 

37,137 

S082 

40.210 

6154 

32.030 

1820 

84.705 

18SI>"5 ... 

0J.OO9 

40,501 

7r.ri0 

48,0.14 

31,703 

14,331 

1055 

10,2»0 

162V2a ... 

07,457 

43,533 

3574 

47,100 

12,055 

32.487 

1001 

34,451 

H JO-27 

01,710 

4(1, Qdl 

27f.O 

48,837 

4070 

42,802 

1905 

44.707 

1827-23 ... 

M),340 

40,887 

2330 

43.210 

24.329 

17,171 

1710 

18.090 

182S-29 ... 

42,»27 

80,013 

2422 

SS.OGI 

12,787 

21.011 

1C33 

S5.277 

IS20 ... 

•17,220 

37,7.10 

1477 

38.000 

24,350 

8950 

1091 

10,037 

IKtO-Sl ... 

3li,M3 

32,583 

1402 

34.0'0 

11.465 

20,670 

IGSO 

23.506 

lS.71.n2 ... 

40.4fi7 

38,429 

1700 

40.210 

11,730 

20.014 

1545 

S9.4S0 

1S32-33 ... 

47.127 

37,307 

5011 

42,348 

30,/iK) 

10.134 

1021 

11758 

lg.n-31 .. 

47,750 

44,340 

20.13 

4H,073 

10.409 

34,778 

ICOC 

30.474 

1831-3^ ... 

41,r.<:3 

sa,«si 

1283 

.7S101 

12,0.*,S 

21.460 

1043 

26,103 

16.75-30 ... 

43,301 

34.091 

1804 

S5.0S5 

11,489 

22,C«0 

1780 

24,400 

1830-37 ... 

40,8«4 

43,127 

1740 

44.870 

0093 

33.9S0 

1708 

3.5,778 

1837.33 ... 

M.SSO 

42.752 

1478 

41.210 

12.2S8 

80.109 

1E43 

31,013 

1838.38 

Ot.717 

40,100 

2270 

49.400 

204)27 

1S.721 

1814 

27.630 

16n.40 ... 

65,833 

53.5S9 

sosr 

e0.073 

23,647 

20.375 

1764 

28.120 

1810-41 ... 

74, 2M 

G2,4S3 

82S3 

e&.T33 

33,201 

30.730 

1739 

32;476 
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Daring tlio twenty years ending IS^O-^l tbero had been two 
years of famine prices 1824-25 and 1832-33, in both of wbicb at 
Roplnji/'dri* sold at about 40 pounds (20 slicrs) tbo rupoe. Tbero 
was one year, 1 822-23, of surprising cheapness jrdri selling, if tbo 
returns are correct, at about 230 pounds (128 shers) tbo rupee. 
During tbo remaining sevontcon years tbo rupee price of jrdri 
varied from about 84* pounds (42 shers) in 1825-20 to about 100 
pounds (80 shers) in 1828-29, 1830-31, 1834-35, and 1837-38, and 
averaged about 122 pounds (01 shers). Daring tbo five years 
ending 1840-41 tbo rupee price of jvdri bad varied from about 
ICO pounds (80 afters) in 1837-38 to about 104 pounds (62 sfters) in 
1839-40 and averaged about 130 pounds (05 shers). Tbero seemed 
to be no sign of any general rise in prices. The details are : 


Hopla Jrdri Prices : Shers the Itupce, 1831-1841. 


Yzab. 

Ropla 

Kar- 

rnlLi. 

3 

a 

f- 

nUha 

iDdfl- 

]nir. 

Ye IB. 

Roplx 

Knr- 

nidla. 

D^ral. 

Mtdin 

Indi- 

par. 

1621-23 ... 

01 

48 


62 

89 

lKll-32 


ft 

40 

.12 

4f 

CO 

18J.'-23 ... 

173 

64 i 

4S 

80 

82 

1*32-33 


20 

10 

17 

IS 

S3 

1623-24 ... 

44 

82 

44 

40 

37 

1833-31 


41 

24 

40 

49 

40 

1S2I-25 ... 

20 

15 

16 

loi 

1.1 

lR1i-35 

M. 

80 

DO 

44 

60 

48 

18iV20 ... 

41 

39 

32 

37 

44 

18.15-90 


87 

38 

23 

40 

33 

Ib2a 27 .. 

60 

49 

64 

04 

04 

ItWO 37 

«.« 

ca 

41 

89 

50 

CO 

J8.>7-23 ... 

6S 

33 

49 

48 

32 

1637-36 


SO 

48 

67 

C9 

72 

1023-29 ... 

80 

r.i 

60 

CS 

to 

lS3iJ-39 

. 1 

07 

42 

41 

40 

08 

1620-30 ... 

48 

82 
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Lieutenant Nasb tbo Survey Suporintondent agrood with blr. Price 
that the Hopla villages contrasted well with tbo neighbouring 
NizAm’s villages. At tbo same time tbo assessment was too bigb. 
Tbo older assessment on wbicb it was based, in Lieut. Nasli's opinion. 


* Bom. Qor. Scl, CL, 443, 
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The land. to collect -was sliown by the fact that in rt 


SnBvn’. 

Soph, 

J84S-43. 


JTarmtila, 


enb-division during th^twenWy^L^^^^^ 

of £200 000 Moq.ooo)/£L,oo^^^^^^^ 

ttts. i,/»,uuyj taifeO (Ks. 9Ij600) or more than one-half of tlia 
demand had to be foregone. Though in the end the peolS 
not be Bctudly ovemsessed, a system of large remisswnsVneSo 
wide dooj for fraud. So long as the district was kopt prosporons 
only by the yearly grant of enormous remissions, Gorernmont must 
be the loser m all oases where bribes were successfully given to 
obtain special remissions. On the other baud kndholQora who did 
not bribe bad their fields rated too highly, that the total amount of 
remissions might not be so high as to attract notice by the favour 
shown to those who paid for favour.^ 

As the eating fields appeared in most cases to be at varianco 
with Mr. Pringle’s records all the land was remeiisnrcd, its in 
Jnddpnr, the soil was divided into nine classes of different qualities. 
Mr. Price and Lieutenant Nash proposed for tho Ropk group the 
same diy-cnrop rates as bad been introduced into Mddfaa which lay 
immediately to the south, that is an increase of fire per cent over 
Indtfpur rates. Por the garden land which yielded no very valnablo 
crops, Mr. Price proposed acre rates of 4a, 3s., and 2s. (Rs. 2, 
Rs. I4 j and Re. 1^ and Lieutenant Nash tecomuiondod that tho one 
Inddpar rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) the acre should bo adopted. At the 
proposed diy-crop rates the assessment of 104,917 acres of atablo 
land in the whole Ropla group amounted to £3733 (Rb. 37,330) 

■ that is an average acre rate of 8|d. (SJ as.). This was 3Sd. (2) ns.) 
less than the past average acre payment, and |d. (J a.) less than 
the Inddpnr average, because the quantity of superior soils was 
greater in Inddpur than in Ropla Oomparod with £3074 (Rs. 30,740) 
the sum collected for dry-crop land in 1840-41, tho nssossmont on , 
tho same area at the new rates showed a reduction of £421 
, (Bs. 4210) or 13'7 per cent. The total survey rental exceeded tlo 
average amount of the dry-crop collections of tho previous nineteen 
years by £1128 (Sa. J 1,280) that is an increase of 43 per coat.* 
Government sanctioned tho rates proposed by Lieutenant Nash, in 
October 1842.® 

As ha-s been noticed the survey settlement was introduced into 
the main Karmdla group in 1843-44. Tliis group was bounded on 
the north-west by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on tho east by tho river 
Sina and tho Nizilm’s territories, on tho south by tho Ropla group, 
and on the south-west by tho river Bhima and Inddpnr. U 
comprised 196,204 acres of which 9C80 were hold free, 31,864 wcrt 


’ Ijentenant Nash, Survoy Snperintendent, 19th Scptcmlwr 1812, Bnm, Ow. Set 
^^^34-433. Theso remarks apply to tho Knmiitla siih-ilivision ecncinlly. 

""•wing the nineteen years ending 1840-41 tho toUl snrve 3 ' rental £.2733 
(Hs. 37,380] Was exceeded only by the diy crop coi/cctinns of 1820-27 vriiicb amounted 
to £4288 (Rs 42,880)- Mr- Pneo, JW2, Rom. Gov. Sel, (7U 4.28, 

5 Govomment Loiter 3134 of 3Jst October l$41i Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 449 . 450 , 
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unnrablo, and 154,070 woro arable. The bigbwny of traffic between 
Poona and tbo Haidavabad districts to tbo east of tbo Bdldgliilt 
bills passed through this group, ns did tbo highways from 
Ahmadnagar to SholApur and Pandharpur. Though thero wore no 
hills, much of the surface was rough and rocky. Tho Karmtlla 
group included tho whole of the Fdngi and parts of tho old 
Shrigonda and Kadovalit sub-divisions. Of these groups, until 
they passed to tho British in 1818, tho villages of VAngi had for 
Bi.vteon years been held by Sadjfahiv Pant MAnkeshvar. Tho 
Shrigonda and Kadovalit groups did not pass to the British till 
1821. Except one year during which they bad lapsed to tho Nir.dm, 
these groups had for upwards of 120 years formed part of tho estate 
of the Nimbdlkar family. As landlords Mdnkeshvar and 
Nimbdlkar had greatly differed. Mdnkeshvar’s demands wore 
moderate and varied mth tho season. Nimbdlkai*, who was always 
pressed for funds to keep his troops, mckronted his people. In 
spite of tho difference in management, when they camo under tho 
British, tho condition of tho two groups was almost equally wretched, 
as Mdnkcshvar’s efforts to improve his villages had been thwarted 
by tho ravages of tho Pendhdris. Sir. Price was satisfied that tho 
people had greatly improved under British management, Ono groat 
difference between tho state of tho country under tho Jlardthils and 
under tho British was that under tho Mar4th.4s there was a largo 
body of non-productive consumers. Their demand served to keep 
up the price of grain, and tho crops fonnrl a ready market. Under 
tho English, when almost all were producers, prices had fallen and 
crops were difficult to sell. This, by forcing Govornmonl to grant 
largo remissions, caused them a serious loss of rovonua At tho 
same time it was accompanied by ono great advantage. In former 
times little grain was stored and in tho famines of 1792-P3 and 
1803-4 tho people died in masses. In 1842 there was enough grain 
in store to carry tho people through a year of complete failure of 
crops. It was true that tho stores of grain wore in tho Vsinis’ 
hands, and that tho landholders lived by a ruinous system of 
borrowing. It was usual to lay tho blamo of tho impoverished state 
of tho people on tho heavy assessment. This explanation. Hr. 
Price was satisfied, was only partly correct. In tho KarmAla group 
tho nominal assessment had not formed tho basis of a single rent 
settlement. In the early years of British management low rate 
leases had been granted, aud afterwards outstandings were allowed 
to stay over or bo iahlmb, or lands wore given at short or nidi rates. 
Daring tho twenty years ending 18-12 not ono-half of tho nominal 
assessment had been levied.* Applying the settlomont rates which 
had been sjinctioned for Eopla to the KarmAla villages, and 
deducting on account of waste land, Mr. Price found that they would 
yield about the same .amount of revenue ns what had actually boon 
received by trovornmont. Ho thought that tho reason why tho 
people had prospered so little under so modorato a demand was tho 


Chapter VIII. 
The Land. 

SouTnv. 

Karmdla, 

lSi3-U> 


* TIio saiisfastory Btilo of K.irmAIa, comp.irod witli other parts of Sliolilpur, is 
partly duo to tho fact that it had belonged to Abmndiiagar.nud not to rooua. 
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corraption of tiie Tinage ofBcers. In spito of tb incrci'a! 
independence of tie people and tb elabrato cbccks on fraud wliVli 
iad been introduced under Biitisb management, in 1812-13 i(r. 
Price knew that the Tillages iad paid tie Tillage officers largo mies 
to have their crops under-estimated. In former years tb rilha 
officers never told tie people wbt remissions had been granted, bl 
continued to screw as mnen ont of them as ticy conid.' ,As in Iloph, 
the j^armala retamsfortie twenty years ending 1841-42 sliowtlirec 
periods, the five years ending 1826-27 a time of prosperity, vith a til- 
lage acreage varying from 117,667 in 1825-26 to 133,031 in lS2’J-2-l 
averaging 127,966; the ton years ending 1836-37 o time of 
depression,the tillage Taryingfroni83,270actc3in 1833-36 toll0,8t8 
in 1829-80 and averaging 94,174 ; and tb fire years ending ISiWi 
a time of recovery, with tillage varying from 100,«4 acres in 183i-SS 
to 143,796 in 1841-42 and averaging 128,741. The collcchons for 
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with what wotdd have been taken had the fiopla rates l^n 

£4078 (Bb. 40,780) due under the Ropla rates. Th 
Eamd/a Tilbgt <md Btreiat. 
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The soils, field tools, tillngo, times of sowing omj reaping, and 
the kinds of produce wore the same os in Indilpnr. 2 ho only points 


> Mr. Price, Asst. Sant. JStbJvlx lUB, Com, Cor. lie]. CJ* 4C3-dC3. 
f Bom, Gor, Scl. Ch, 4&, 
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of difforonco were tliat tlio fall of raia during tho Into crop or rabi 
season Tvaa more plentiful in Karmdla tlian in Ind&pur and that its 
market was better. The greater fall of late crop rain was common 
to KarmAla and Ropla, In tbo Ropla group tbo value of this bettor 
rainfall bad been estimated at five per cent. Mr. Price proposed a 
corresponding increase of five per cent for tbo Karmdla group and 
a furtbor increase of five per cent because of Karmiiln’s bettor 
market. At these ratos tbo dry-crop assessment of tbo Government 
arablo area amounted to £6531 (Rs. 65^310) that is an average aero 
rate of about lO^d. (Ojas.). Tliis compared with tbo average 
assessment daring tbo twenty years ending 1811-42 showed a 
decrease of £1710 (Rs. 17,100) or 20 per cent. Compared with tho 
average collections of tbo same twenty years tbo survey rental 
showed an increase of £2416 (Rs. 24,160) or 68 por cent, and 
compared with tbo average of tbo five years ending 1841-42 an 
increase of £2245 (Rs. 22,450) or 52 per cent, Tbo immediato 
effect of tbo settlomont on tbo tiilngo area of 1841-42 was an 
increase from £5728 (Rs. 57,280) to £6075 (Rs. 60,750) or six per 
cent. For garden land Mr. IPrico proposed tbo Inddpnr or Ropla 
acre rato of 4s. (Rs. 2) at which tbo total garden assessment 
amounted to £266 (Rs. 2600).^ 


Chapter VIII. 
The Land. 
SaR\'2r. 
A’amidto, 


In July 18-13, in submitting Mr. Price’s report. Lieutenant Nash 
noticed that tho cause of the ebeaponiug of grain was not so much 
tbo increase of production, for tillage had spread but little. Tlio 
cauBo was rather tho stoppage of tho flow of money which tho 
MarAtbfis used to bring from tbo greater part of India to tho 
Deccan. It w’as not so much that there was moro grain in tbo land * 
as that there was less money. While agreeing with Mr. Price that 
tbo boarding of largo quantities of grain was likely to somo extent to 
lighten tho extreme pressure of famine, Mr. FTasb pointed out that so 
long as tbo grain was in tbo bands of dealers and not in tbo bands of 
husbandmen, tbo gain was comparatively slight, bocause tho people 
wore thrown out of work by tbo stoppage of field labour and bad no 
funds with which to buy tbo grain. Mr. Nash thought that in tbo case 
of tho Karmfila group Mr. Price was correct in bolding that if tbo 
remission clerks iiad given tbo landlmldcrs tbo benefit of tbo 
amounts remitted, the people would not bavo suffered from over- 
assessment. Ho also agreed with Mr. Price that a largo proportion 
of tbo remissions bad never reached tbo landholders, or that, 
if they did, they bad been obliged to jwy heavily for them.® 
Lieutenant Nash concurred in Mr. Price’s rates both for dry-crop 
and for garden lands. Government sanctioned tbo proposed garden 
rate. As regards dry-crop they agreed w’itb tho Collector Mr. 
Suart that the Ropla rates and not five per cent over the Ropla 
rates should be adopted. This deduction of fivo por cent from 
tbo estimated dry-crop rental reduced tho amount from £6075 


’ Mr. Price, Acst. Supt. 18lh July 1813, Pom. Gov. Scl. CL. 4G2-467. 

’ Licutcoaut Nnrii, Surv. Supt, ICC of 2-ltk July 1E43, Gov, Scl, OL. 4C1 •4S2, 
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(Rs.dOj/50) to £5772 (Bs. 57, '<20), The reduced total rcpressufed 
a slight increase of £44! (Rs. 410) or O’ 76 percent above Uiedrr-cron 
collections of 1841-42.' 

• In 1856-57 tRe survey settlement Tvas introduced into scvcntT<mo 
villages of the Fandharpur sub-division. At that time Pandliarpnr 
was in StLtdra. A gronp of seventy-one villages in the south and 

80Utll''6SLSt in fliA Komnninor nnil flin T'omnTniTin' eirf.r^ntnn 


80Uiin-easii was seciiea m uie oegiDumg osa mo rozanioizig 
vRlages in the close of 1857. The first group inckdetl all the Wllogcs 
' to the south of and the villages immediately to the north of the 3tan 
nver j the second gronp inclnded all the remaming villages np to the 
river Bhimn the northern and nortb-eastombonndary oi Paniharpur. 

In the first grpnp of seventy-one villages tbo climate was not 
favourable to tillage, the rainfaU being both scanty and nncortam.- 
As regarded 'moisture the villages in the south of the group vrero 
in a slight degree votbb off than those in the north and norln-cast. 
The reason ivas that in the south villages roolT and shallow soiIj 
■ nrovailed and the rain ran off instead of being absorbed and 
Len out to the atmosphere. Jadgingfrem the soil of J swillmrn 

Such heavier relative rate than ^"jJ“onrSccpttboso 
cRmatei more favoniaUo to toe ® ^ supply of lajo. 

to toe south alUbe snrronntong 4 milorm with 

and toe rain in tbo sonto as far us W' J Pandbarpur. 

' that which fell in should have heavy lam « 

gS.IV'i.iS. 

early and Hhe Zafe Iiarr^t- - *i * nomnd tlioro "wero 
yeora dSwLo there was a remarkably 

- mom than tiore uwj a Bpocialty heavy ^ 

' wS were fJ.o remoras. «» B.frfpar, yip>yn, 

crop." Oc me omps 

pSorp^^hfn'm Bijdpor. men any important parcl.a«« 
tes had to be made, tbo mariots of SholSpnr and- Fandharpur 
, to. Tho ordiDBi 7 markets availablofor tbo pcojk 

'r-^Sonth Pandliarpar were at Sdngolo, MangulVcdhaj Kdsre, 
yLjj and Jatbi Of these Sdngola, Mangalvodha, and Jnth wore 
more others. Jath had also too pdvnntogo of 


' I Bom. Co'". I<vf,icr 3302 o{ 12tb’Octobcr 18t3, Bom. Gov. Set CC. 4"a.477. 
g Tjj pgint of rainfall and genml dnamstaocnibe iifmtbot {‘iaiJIarpiir iiai roif 
fioilar to tlicnorth of Bijiparia ICalidgl and of Atlini in Bolganm. IMocUmniur irw 
fro® SiJdparaadAtbnl byalmat foar miles of alienated or ji/yir land, Capt, 
WcisO”. otffta Januanr 1837. 

’■* Sr ir. Si Southem ATanltlia Coantry, Jaottaiy JSfy, 
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being a cattle-market and wag resorted to wion the poorer class of 
cattle bad to be bongbt or sold. The places to buy good cattle at 
were Sholilpnr, Pandharpur, and above all Barsij which was the chief 
calllo-market in the whole country. Sholdpur was the greatest 
general market with a sure and profitable outlet for produce and 
special facilities for buying. The surplus supply of millets found so 
ready a sale in the west and south that it had seldom to bo seal to the 
Konkan. Largo quantities of kardai or sdUlower oil were taken to 
the south and west oven ns far ns the Konknn where it found a ready 
sale and the cotton was carried to the const for shipment to Bombay. 
The landholders had no share in the carrying trade. They sold 
tho produce to the local moneylender, who either himself exported 
it or handed it to an outside dealer who moved about tho country 
gathering grain. Enough coarse blankets and cotton cloth wore 
made to meet tho local demand. There was no export. There 
wore many mills or ghdnas for pressing the kardai oilseed, tho chief 
being at Kautdli an alicnatqd village on tho Bhimn. 

Pandharpur did not pass to tho British till 1848 when tho Siitdra 
state lapsed. The rates of assessment at the time of tho 
survey had been long in force. The assessment was pitched at so 
high a standard that largo permanent reductions wore required to 
induce husbandmen to keep their old lands or to take up now. 
Those reductions were ostensibly made to equalise tho assessment, 
but as they were on no systematio plan and rather with an eye 
to tho influence or means of tho cultivator than to tho capabilities 
of tho land, tho pressure of tho permanent assessment had become 
more unequal than over. Influential village oilicors and land- 
holders secured largo reductions when no reduction was wanted, 
while the poorer husbandmen were tempted by tho levy of only 
nominal rates to hold lands which they had not stock enough to till 
properly, trusting, if tho crop failed, that they would bo allowed a 
remission even of tho little revenue they had engaged to pay. By 
this means tho Government treasury failed to rocovor its dues, a 
largo part of the cultivating classes was kept impoverished, and the 
productive powers of tho district wore impaired by the loss of tho 
labour of tho largo class of paiiper husbandmen, who, templed by 
tho nominal rent, derived a bare subsistence by cultivating on 
their own account in place of living on tho wages of labour. 
Notwithstanding tho largo permanent reduction of assessment, 
every year largo remissions were required on account of tho failure 
of crops, the failures being in part duo to tho deficiency of rain but 
to a greater extent to imnorfeot tillage.’ Tho returns for this 
south-east and south Pandharpur group for tho ton years ending 
1856 show a tillage areo varying from 161,366 acres in 1846-47 
to 169,563 in 1851-52 and averaging 166,400, and collections, 
varying from £4650 (Rs. 40,600) in 1848-49 to £6301 (Rs. 63,010) 
in 1846-47 and averaging £5728 (Rs, 57,280). Tho details are : 
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> Cnpt, W. C. Andonon, Snrv. Sapt. 20 of 17th Jannary 1857. 
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As a class <ihe kndholdei'sivere badly oS. Tciy {owvrcToirco 
from debt, and still fewer bad tbe means of cnUirating tbcir bclda 
properly. This was partly dae to the very unfaToninblo climate 
and parSy to the harness oi the people irbo in this respoot woro s 
marked contrast to the people to tbe south of tbe Knsbna* Ja 
fxing the rates to he paid hy tbe serenty-ono Tillages of tbo 
group, they were divided into nve classes with bigbcst dry-crop 
acre rates varying from la. lO^d. to la. lid. (15-9 as.). Sis 
villages on tbe Bbida closer than any others to the great markets 
of ShoMpnr and I’andharpnr were charged Is, lO^d, (15 as.). 
Eight -villoges near tbe first class, but somowbat less favourably 
placed as regards markets, were charged la. 9d. (14 as.). Tircnty- 
sis villBBes, still ■worse placed than tbe second class, wore charged 
a highest acre rate of Is. 6d. (12 as.). Twenty-three Tihnges 
in the eonth of the snh-dmsion and less faTontahly sdnated 



respects lue worou vi mio ..-.v..., — □- - ■ - 

Water was nowhere at any great distance from the surface, and 
many .villages had a considerable area of well-wot<^d gar . 
The average revised well-water acre rate was estimated at 3s. . 
(Ba. 1£), The rate was low, bnt a low rate was required teen- 
conrage well-cnltivntion which was so necessary in so dry a 
A low rate was also necessary because irator was easily procarc^ 
as no epeoial vmtor rato was to ho charged on lands iratcrrf 
wells bath after tbo survey, if the rate on tbo old wells 085 
not low, they would fall out of use. Tbo estimated effect of tbs 

"s®o3sznont /rom£G108 (Re. 61,080) te 

dS^ei ' t’v'enty-nino per cent, be 


^ highcnt dry-crop acn raUxof iroroj in t/jo nuii 

ByrfpurA highcH dry-enp villf 

lADdlut^rratca, tijoa^h tic ojcthod of Ttip Alildija rntet ngrcol Mit 

n little /roni that pursued in ♦!,« v rating in that saMi'vi*}/, 

Aademon, 20 of 17tb Janoao™^?. Afartili.? Coontiy 
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Pandharpur Survey Settlement, 1SB7. 
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Formek. 

SoavKT. 

Vn.- 

liAOES. 

TillaRC 

llcntal 

18SS-S0. 

Tillago 

HontAl 

1855-00. 

Wosta 

ZtontaL 

Total 

Bontal. 

nicrh- 

cn 

Dry* 

crop 

Aero 

Hate. 





lU. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

lU- 

Aa. 

X. 



0 

0732 

8S0G 

74 

8310 

IB 

ir. ... 



8 

0501 

8472 

227 

8000 

14 

m. ... 



SO 

23.890 

20,718 

000 

30,703 

12 

IV. ... 



ss 

18,120 

25.007 

iieo 

27.423 

401 

V. ... 



8 

8330 

0301 

401 

CSSS 

0 

Total 

... 

... 

71 

01,031 

78,817 

S23S 

82,055 

... 


Captain Anderson ■was of opinion that under the new rates the 
lage area would at first bo somewhat reduced. Pauper cultivators, 
» longer able to hold land on nominal rates, would take to labour 
a means of subsistence, a change which in Captain Anderson’s 
inion would bo most advantageous both to thomsolves and to tho 
mmunity. Tho assessment on superior land would bo nearly 
eiy where reduced, and some of tho bettor class of waste would 
brought under tillage. It was specially easy to extend irrigation 
Pandcuarpur. Water was everywhere near the surface, and it was 
ought that now wells %vould bo sunk in all directions. Tho Miin 
ror, a tributary of tho Bhima, flowed through tho group. Dams 
ight be thrown across it at intervals at no great expense, and a 
:fficient head of water obtained to irrigate a largo area of land and 
great measure to secure the people &om tho frequent disastrous 
iocts of a short rainfall. Government sanctioned tho proposed 
rvey rates in Fobruory 1857.' 

In 1857<.58 the survey settlement was introduced into the rc> 
aining sixty-nine villages of Pandharpur and into twenty-seven 
llages of the Ndteputa potty division of Khatliv in Sdtdra.” Tho 
[mate of such of these Pandharpur villages as lay to the cast of tho 
irallel of Bhdlavni was much the same as that of tho villages 
ttlod in the previous year. West of tho parallel of Bhiilavni an 
iprovemont in climate began and rapidly increased. Tho improvo- 
ent in climate was all in favour of tho early or Ithavif crops, which, 
ring to the nature of tho soil, wore widely grown portioulnrly in tho 
llages of the Ndtoputa group. This bettor rainfall had tho effect 
enhancing the relative value of .the poorer soils. Over tho whole 
indharpur sub-division tho rainfall was scanty, though the want of 
oisture was somewhat less felt in tho extreme north than in tho 
ntre. Several villages had a few weavers of coarse cloth, tho 
'odnee of whose looms was entirely used to meet tho local demand, 
the north of the sub-division numerous Dhangars or shepherds had 
'go flocks of sheep, whoso wool was mado into blankets which woro 
at to the Ronkan in considerable quantities. 


Chapter VIII. 
The Iiond. 

Stovsv. 

Pandharpur^ 

18GG-B7. 


Pandharpur- 

Ndlepula, 

1S57S8. 


* Gov. Ijcttor 8SD of Slst rebruarj’ J 857. 

sjir. Price, 28th Nov. 1867 ; Capt. Andoreon, 422 of 10th Doo. 1657. 
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(Jhap^VIir. 
TJio Land. 

SuRTET. 
Pandharpiir- 
• J^ditputa,' 
'1S57-5S. 


The people m tlio north were generally ’better off than those in 
the Booth, chiefly because they were nearer to large markets. In 
every village there were a few well-to-do landholders, and in con- 
sequence of frauds in shifting boundaries and in getting their lands 
entered at unduly low rates, the village headmen and clerks were 
often rich. The agricnlture was very slovenly, as exceedingly low 
rates had tempted many to hold more land than they had stock to 
cultivate. The whole ra the survey group was well off for markets. 
The villages near the large town of Pandharpur were specially well 
off, and several second-class markets were within and near the edge 
of this survey group, Bhdlavni, Akluj, Yoldpnr, hlhasvad, and 
Ndtoputa. The large markets of Inddpnr and Phaltan were not 
many miles distant. The railroad, which was being m’ade between 
Poona nnd ShoMpnr, passed within some twenty mfles of the 
northera houndaiy of Pandhaiqjnr ; and, besides the made road from 
Pandharpur to Sdtdra which passed through the centre of this gronp, 
to the north was a much used cart track from Pandharpur to Poona.' 
This group of sixty-nine north Pandharpur villages and twenty-seven 
Ifdtepnta villages had therefore a decided advantage over the 
eontUern group which had been settled in the previous year. 
During the ten years ending in 1857 in the sixty-nine Pandhai 2 >Dr 
Tillages tillage had varied from 215,808 acres in 1855-55 to 
222,954 acres in 1850-51 and averaged ?l9,10‘3 acres, and collec- 
tions had varied from £5204 (Ks. 52,040) in 1849-60 to £7822 
(Rs 73,220) in 1854-55 and averaged £0015 (Rs. 66,150), In 
twenty-six of the Ndtepnta villnges tillage had varied from 50,490 
acres in 1849-60 to 64,087 acres in 1856-57 and averaged 59,199 
acres, and collections had varied from ^1293 (Rs. 12,930) in 1849-BO 
to £2481 (Hs. 24',810) in 1847-48 and averaged £1960 (Rs. 19,600). 


The details are : 

Pandharptir-Ndtejmta Tillagt nnd Bevtov*, 1847 - ^^ 7 - 


Tub. 

1 89 ’Si.sma.rm Vnuozs. 

1 2GI7A'TEriiMVailOE8.1 

lUbgs. 

Komis- 

slon*. 

Beduc- 

tloiu. 

Collec- 

b'ons; 


Bemls- 

bI0D9, 

Bedne- 

tlons. 

Collec- 

tions. 


Acres. 

Ka. 

Bib 

B». 

Acres- 

Ba 

Ba 

Bs. 

1817-48 

218.803 

ms 

87,051 

n.9C9 

87.837 

•». 

21,081 

24,814 

1818-40 

219.112 

9160 

ssAor 

64.808 

80.072 

2689 

20.026 

18.639 

)8l0-5p ... 

220,423 

21,000 

89,152 

62,037 

80.<90 

6390 

22.500 

12.927 

1860-81 ... 

222.054 

7243 

90.812 

crrs3 

60,788 

cm 

22,821 

14,058 

1651-62 

2^102 

M,(B7 

82,018 

58,782 

81,818 

2837 

27, 9» 

18,149 

1852-63 

221.742 

4033 

91,808 

70.778 

63.788 

1893 

S7.16I 

a, 477 

1853-64 ... - 

SI?,7S4 

8569 

89,!!tS 

65.000 

02,188 

1868 

26,942 

21,229 

1854-56 .. .. 

ar,m 

032 

88,829 

73.222 

ffi^77 

829 

24,832 

27,877 

ISSMifl 

215,803 

rm 

83.885 

87,299 

03,328 

4686 

25.831 

10.617 

1856-67 


mi 

83,803 

71,825 

81,087 

S918 

28,778 

21.280 

ATSiogg ... 

210,163 

8312 

89,861 

80,182 

89,188 

6034 

21,484 

18,898 


The sixty-nine Pandharpur villages were arranged in four classes 
and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 2s. 8d. to Is- 
9d. (Bs.li-j). Pandharpur and another village close to it were 
placed in^ the first class and charged a rate of 2s. 3d. (Ra Ij)* 
Twenty-nine villages were placed in the second class and charged 


retails fox one villsge are not available.. . 
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nt 9* ^Rb IV o£ tliese six viflagea "were near Pandharp^ 

resWe^ nortb oithe sutdivision having a shglit 

advanta*^ as regards climate, being well place^for markets, and 
havin?^lie griatest prospect of advantage. from the raalway 
Twenfy-two viUages to tbe south of the second class and less 
fev“2w7placod®formed the third class and were ^ ^ 

of Is lO^d (16 os.). In the fourth class were placed sixteen villages 
wh ch lay to the south of the third class villages and pmediately to 
7h7north of the villages assessed at la. 6d .(12 qs.) m previous 
year. These sixteen villages were charged a rate of la. (1^ “*•) 
because they were similarly situated with those assessed at the same 
rate in the previous year. Of garden land there were 5000 acres. 
Little sugarcane was grown j wheat and vegetables were “® 0 “®r 
garden crops. The average garden rate was estimated at as. 3a. 
(Rs. lJ), and the highest rate was proposed at 78. (Rs. SJ). ihe 
result of the survey settlement was an increase in the rentd on 
tiUage from £7192 to £9258 (Rs. 71,920 to Rs. 92,580) or 28 per 
cent. The details are : 

PnnAhnmtiT RurtiM 




FORUUi. 

SDBVZT. I 

Cuss. 

Vlt- 

uaea. 

RenUI, 

1856-57. 

Ullage 

Rental, 

1856-57. 

Wasto 

Rental 

Total 

Bental. 

Highest 

Dw-crop 

Acre 

Rate. 



Us. 

Es. 

lu. 

Bs. 

Bs. a. 

1. 

2 

S589 

1070 

50 

2028 

1 2 

11. 

29 

97,225 

40,000 

1479 

49,483 

1 0 

in. ... 

n 

21,935 

25,907 

10,031 

813 

20,760 

10,004 

915 

IV. .. 

10 

10,770 

1 1350 

014 

Total .. 

ca 

71,005 

92,570 

0722 

1 90,900 

... 


Chapter VIII* 

The Land. 

SUBYEV. 

Pandharim- 

Ndiepuld, 

1861-S8. 


■ The tireniy-seren Rdteputa villages corresponded on a comparison 
of advantages with the second and third classes of this Fandharpnr 
group of sixty-nine villages.^ The Niteputa villages were therefore 
divided into two classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates 
.2s. (Re. 1) for nineteen villages, and Is. lO^d. (16 as.) for eight 
villages immediately under the hills in a broken country and some- 
what less favourably placed for traffic than the first class. These 
twenty-seven Natepnta villages bad upwards 'of 2000 acres 
of garden land. It was similar in character to the Pandharpur 
garden land and was therefore assessed at the same highest acre 
rate 7s. (Rs. 3J), and the average garden rate was estimated at 3s. 


• » ehmate was favoutaUoto thocarlyorJion/crops, wkioh, oiringto the nature 
of the soil, wore yoiy extensively grown. This group had a marked advantaoem 
ncarnras to great markots and means of conunnnication with them, with fu&er 
advantages in prospect at no distant day on the opening of the rail lead. The Khatslv 
rob-division was generally separated from Pandharonr by the Mahddev hills, Khatdv 

land and Pandharpur below. The twenty-seven 
tho NAtepnta moup for settlement comprised that part of the KhaUv 
Wow tho ffhit, and naturally belonged rather to Pandharonr 
than to ^atAv, from which they were divided by the Ughest part of the MahMev 

£“"**'* r“«diately toth^vestof tfie nXra pwfr ^ 

Pandhaipur, and had the same boundary to the north, the river Bhima. ^ , 
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distbicts. 


litajteWD-. U (Us IJ) ft, Tta *,1 rf ,u 
The Ini increase in tlie rental on Hlln™ ^ Battlement 

l^dUtnida Rihnvtt j .. 


Tbelani 

SvnrrT, 

h'dt'pufa, 

jss;-ss. 


Rtmiox 

Bvmix. 

IftUha, 

lSCS-70. 



Cun 

VlL. 

iatB. 

iRmn. 

SniTzr, 

il'f 

nib^ 

Bentil, 

im7. 

Wisit 

Bsntsl 

Xotal 

Beotal 

fairteit] 

Dyerej 

Bala 



Us. 

Its. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs.a 

I. 

IB 

15,709 

21,4(1 

765 

25,199 

1 0 

n, 

8 

5571 

0799 

U5 

6,DU 

1 0 15 

Totil „ 

-1 

oi'sso 

91,210 

899 

9^139 

1 “ 


The proposed sorvey rates tor the Bixty-moe Pandhaipnr and tbs 
tironty-seren Ndtopata villages irere sanctioned bTGoTemmentin 
January 1858.^ 

Tbo rerision survey of tdie Mddha sob-division was began and the 
revised rates were introduced in 1869-70} Since the surrey in 
1840 many territorid changes bad taken place. The 1871 Mddbo 
included forty Government and two double-owned ordumdla villages 
of the old Mddba groop, tbir^-one Goremment and £ve double- 
owned or dumdltt Tillages of the old Mohol group, and eleven 
Governtnenti villages of the Karmala gionp, or a total of eighty-nine 
villages. This modem Midha group was of irregular eha^. It 
ms bounded on the north-west by the river Bhima, on the east by 
the river Sina though five villages to the east of this river were 
included in the sub-division, on the south by ShoUpnr, and on the 
west by Pondhorpnr. Its greatest length from north-west to south- 
cast was about forty miles and it varied in breadth from twen^- 
five to thirty miles in the north to eighteen or 
south. According to the new survey the area amounted to 390,32a 
acres of which SS9,947 acres were arable, 22,S65 unarable, ll,33v 
meadow or gdyrdn, and 16,480 alienated} The sub-divipon was a 
bare waving almost treeless pdain, the tops of the low rolling domis 
often covered with stunted yellow spear grass, a sure sign of 
barren eoU. The watershed passed nor&-west to south-fflsf 
through the greatest length of the snb-division; its streams dosed 
east into tbe Sina and south into the Bbima which at no point vts 
many nules distant hvm tbe sonth-western boundaiy. jGono of 
these streams were of any size owing to the low elevation at which 
they took their rise and the shortness of their courses. Hxcept tbo 
Bbend none of them continued to flow thronghont the year. The 

1 Of tbo tirenty-seren Tilla^eo for Bottlamcnt, tbe vapera of oao village wen oot 
toccived by tbo Sarvey Sopenotesdont at the timo of bio report (December 1857). 
Ibis ono village wag fherofore eatirely excluded from tbo otafcmeut. 

. 0 Gov. Iiotter SCS of Slot January 1858. 

> Mr, Grant, Suit. Supi. 40 ot 12tb Jan. 1871 ; Bom, Oov.Sol, CL, 5-46, 107-132. 

* Tbe 10,968 aares of irrigable bind, irbfcb iraa almost entirely tmder mlla wai 
only 3'22 per cent of tbe total imble area, Bom, Gov, SA da lisf ‘ 
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Bhend rose near Kern in Karmfik and emptied itself into the Sina Chapter VIII. 

a little to the north of the village of Undargaon. The belt to the HeLMd. 

east of the Sina was nowhere of any considerable breadth, while 

Mddha did not pass far enough west to inclnde any of the Bhima 3^?^! 

pkin. The greatest portion of Mfidha consisted of comparatively Mddha 

high land whose soil was generally shallow though it varied much iSGO.70. 

both in depth and quality. The villages along the Sina formed the 

richest part of the Mddha subdivision and were mostly of black soil, 

of great depth, and of excellent quality. During the five years 

ending 1869 the rainfall varied from 12'96 inches in 1865 to.29'95 

in 1867.^ A large share of the Mddha rainfall was late in the season. 

The late harvest was therefore the chief harvest representing 76 per 
cent of the whole outturn. 

In 1839 when the original survey settlement was introduced the 
group was supposed to be suSering from over-assessment. The 
rates were therefore fixed with the view of granting substantial 
relief. They caused a reduction in the revenue from £14,100 to 
£11,600 (Es. 1,41,000 to Rs. 1,16,000) or 17 per cent.® Since the 
1840 settlement a great advance had been made in commnnications. 

There was not a mfie of made road in 1839. Since then the railway 
had been opened passing along the northern boundary of the group 
with three stations within its limits, Mohol, Mddha, and Bdrsi 
Road. The Sholdpnr Pandharpur and Sdtara road passed through 
the south of the sub-division and the old Sholdpur-Poona road 
through its centre. In addition to these there was a cross road 
from Bdrsi to the Bdrsi Bead station which was continued to 
Tembhumi. All the villages except four or five in the rooky west 
had every facility for getting rid of their produce. As regards 
markets Mddha was also particularly well placed. With a few 
exceptions on the north-west comer no village was more than four 
or five miles from a market. These local markets were small 


I In 1865, 12-96 inches ; 1866, 19'5S ; 1867, 29-95 ; 1868, U’G4 : and 1869, 22-01. 
Bom. Got. Sol. CL. 118. 

* Bom. Got. Sel. CL. 7, 61. The Survey Superintendent Mr. Gmnt -nrote (Jan. 
1871): "A recent article in the Indian Ewnomist attributes the torriblo depression 
which marked the agriculture of the country seme thirty or forty years back, not to 
over-assessment, to which the revenue offieors of the day ascriW it, hut to the con- 
traction of the currency of the country (under the examions of foreign mlo) and to 
the continnons fall in the ^ce of produce that resulted from it. Whatovor may 
have been the real cause of the depression which is admitted to have existed then 
the only remedy which lay in the hands of the revenue officers -was to redneo tho 
assessment which under the existing circumstances was higher than people 
could pay. This was accordingly done, and tho very low rates feed havocontinWin 
force till now. A few years after the introduction of these rates tho real cause of 
depression, according to the Economist, was removed by the influx of bullion into tho 
countryj consequent on the dicovery of tho gold fields of California in 1847, followed 
almost immediately by those of Australia. ‘The gold fields,’ says the Economist 
‘set the indastry of the world in motion. It was discovered in the Crimean war that 
India could grow oil-seeds as well os Hnssia, and the moment that a stream of silver 
in payment of those new exports was directed upon tho thirsty land, tho landholders’ 
emancipation came. We heard no more complaints of ovor-assesamont or outstand- 
ing hahmees.’ The correctness of this view is apparently home ont by tho returns of 
cultiration and the prices of produce in this district for the last thirtweaw " 

Mr. Grant, Surv, Snpt. 40 of 12tn January 1871, Bom, Gov, Scl. CL, 7-8 
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districts. 


tVoahjQijiUtt: 


Ofiajfervni. taso of tie nearnesa of Sl.o1.ipar, RiW, Ksrlnn 
Thelanfl. wheto bettor pnccs drew the Ink of tV r-dc- 

JSEvisroy market villages, Jladlm, Lnel, AslitClFa-k’ -l' 

SzBrar; Budmkb, An^r, Knrdo, Jlokol, JMtbl, and Knrel, at .5 

mdha, J^arkam and Tcmbbomi, close bejond (be I'order. MA-ii a i *d 

imvo. . lormerly been the chief local mnrfcef, hut (rade was sail to L we 1 1< 

It to avoid certain monicipl does.* In ISTl itohnl wa« (lie .t 
largely attended market, and there rms a very u*<ftil and }otIt 
increasing market at tho Bnrsi Road station. Tempftsl hr th’> 
favourable terms at which cotton could ho baajrht, n 
of Vduis had settled at Bdrsi Road and IraUl a Utge for 

their caste people who came to trade. Goods ikl vti‘^hri^v'.y 
sale, though there was no particular market day. \V(iri%bu 

4t«A. MmImS Jk^MOJa a M.k M A B A Jk M Jk A. Sm. lM-.ai«L 



and woollen blankets were mndo but the duality was inferiors*,! 
the demand was pnrely local. 

■ Compared with ihojran ivpcc prices at 3W/Ilm* donnir tho Ira 
years ending JSSOj the average daring the ten rear) endinjr Jrd;> 
showed an increase fromnboat J24toS0paunif$(0i*:i^ firrf)er 
about 150 per cent.^ 

According to tho former survey tho Ecvontv.scvt-n rilia^i't 
brought under tho revision EcUlcmont contnin«l 260,5^7 ftctrt 
of arable loud which wore assessed at a trutal of £.\0,or.S 
(Rs. 1,00,580). In 188040 tho first year of tho now ratej ti\K^ 


* Bom. Gov. Sol. CL, 13. , I*' 

■ » During the nineteen vean ending IMO avrnw * ll. 

pounds or 60 sAw of 80 <o& each at M^lhs snd | .‘V; 

Shon., nn.«np 1833 thoV TTCrC W »-Vm l«lll #t .Midh» ip.l «;>■ 1 ! fl;-'. . ' 
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sliown at 223,835 acres and collections at £8139 (Es. 81,390). 
iring the first three or four years of the survey lease both tillage 
1 revenue increased considerably. Then a decline set and in 
15-46 both tillage and revenue had gone back almost to the 
int at which they stood in 1839-40. After 1845-46 cultivation 
>n went up to 250,000 acres, and, with slight Buctnations, remained 
about that amount till 1858-59 which was the twentieth year 
the lease. The area under tillage in 1858-59 was 251,200 acres 
i the realized revenue £9738 (Es. 97,380). At the close of 
57-58 about 18,000 acres of arable land assessed at £580 
s. 5800) were still waste. In the five years ending 1863 this waste 
i been taken and during the five years ending 1869 the whole 
sessed area was held for tillage. In 1871 the waste arable area 
.s 170 acres assessed at £5 (Es. 50). The following statement 
>ws the average tillage and revenue during the ten years ending 
49, 1859, and 1869 


Mddho, Tillage and Jleventie, 1839 -ISSS. 


Yeas. 

TQlaee. 

Assess. 

meat. 

Bemis. 

aious. 

Cotlec- 

tlons. 

Rupee Price. J 


BdjrL 

1839.1840 ... 

1840.1859 . 

1850-1800 ... 

Acres. 

230.018 

242,548 

260.032 

Bs. 
03,091 
04.053 
1, 01,107 

Rs. 

2344 

525 

17 

Bs. 

00,647 

03,528 

i,oiaeo 

Shert^ 

CO 

8G 

25 

Shersm 

48 

28 

22 


These figures show that for the ten years ending 1849 the collee- 
ns averaged £9065 (Es. 90,650), the remissions being about 2J per 
it. During the ten years ending 1859 the remissions were about 
e-hal£ per cent on an average yearly revenue of £9405 (Es. 94,050) ; 
d during the ten years ending 1869 the remissions amounted only to 
(Es.20) a year out of a yearly revenue of £10,120 (Es.l, 01,200). 
>r the ten years ending 1 849 the average assessment on arable waste 
IS £846 (Es. 8460) and the total remissions were £234 (Es. 2340) ; 
iring the ten years ending 1859 the area of arable waste remained 
9 same, but the improved state of the country was shown by the 
crease in remissions from £234 (Es. 2340) to £52 (Es. 520) ; for 
e ten years ending 1869 the average assessment on waste land was 
ly £75 (Es.760) while the average remissions were £2 (Es. 20). 


Chapter YIII. 
The Iiand. 

BEVTSTOil 

SuBVEV. 

Hfdd/ta, 

xseo-70. 


Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. llO-lll, 115. The revision sari'ey diagram shows that during 
s survey lease (1839 - 1869) Tieeage rose from 223,000 acres in 1839-40 to 247,000 
'es in 1842-43, fell to 230,000 acres in the next year, and in the four following 
irs rose to 250,000 acres in 1847-48. Tn the next three years it fell to 233,000 acres 
1850-51, rose to 245.000 acres the following year, and again fell to 238,000 acres 
1852-53. In the next five years it varied between 244,000 acres in 1853-54 and 

2.000 acres in 1857-58. After 1857-58 it continned to rise until the area reached 

1.000 acres in 1865-66. In the next three years there was no chango, the amonnt 
each year being the same as in 1865-66. Coi.i.ections rose from 82,000 in 
39-40 to Bs. 95,000 in 1842-43, fell to Bs. 81,000 in 1845-46, and again rose to 
. 96,000 in 1847-48. Zn the next six years, except in 1851-52 and 1852-53 vchen 
ly were Bs. 93,500, they fell to Bs. 90,000 in 1853-54. They rose to Bs. 96,000 

1854-55 and a^ain fell to Bs. 93,000 in 1S57-5S After 1857-58 there was a con- 
ned rise until the amount reached Bs. 1,03,000. During these thirty years 
3 collections averaged Bs. 06,000. Beattssions amounted to Bs. 8000 in 1839-40, 

13,000 in 1845-46, Bs. 2000 in 1846-47, and Bs. 4000 in 1853-54. Bom. Gov. SeL 
a. 8-9. 

B 125 -43 
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nant Colonel Prancis did not agree with Mr. Grant that the 
careless tillage was due to the low rates. Colonel Praneis thought 
the chief cause of the slovenly tillage was the uncertain and 
insuEBcient rainfall. Until rain fell the ground was so hard that it 
could not be worked and when rain fell the object was not to work 
a small plot of ground elaborately but to loosen as much of the 
surface as possible before it again dried. The difficulty was in- 
creased by the small number of cattle. That the slovenliness was 
not due to laziness, he thought, was shown by the care with whidi 
the garden lands which had a certain supply of water were tilled.^ 
In suitable places, as in the village of Kurul on the Sholapur- 
SiLtdra road and in the villages on the Bdrsi road, the people 
showed their willingness to work by their zeal in developing the 
cart traffic.® 

In 1869-70 in the eighty-eight® surveyed villages of Madha the 
proportion of the tilled area which was under the different crops 
was of the khariy or early crops, bij^rilS'S per cent, rice 1*1 per 
cent, tobacco 0‘5 per cent, sugarcane 0‘6 per cent, matM 1‘6 per 
cent, and kulihi 0*5 per cent, total 23‘1 per cent ; and of the mbi 
or late crops jvdri 54’7 per cent, wheat I'l per cent, gram I ‘6 per 
cent, cotton 9‘4 per cent, linseed 0’5 per cent, miscellaneous 8 
per cent, and fallow 1’6 per cent, total 76‘9 per cent. The areas 
under the different crops were rice 3641 acres, sugarcane 1770 
acres, jvdri 185,909 acres, tobacco 1770 acres, wheat 8641 acres, 
gram 5312 acres, bajri 63,740 acres, cotton 31,870 acres, linseed 
177 1 acres, mathi 5312 acres, ktdlki 1770 acres, miscellaneous crops 
28,329 acres, and fallow 5312 acres, total 339,947 acres. There 
were 88,880 people lodged in 18,243 houses; 3319 wells, 2439 for 
watering, 148 for drinlang, and 732 out of repair ; 1375 carts ; 2669 
ploughs ; 6144 milch and young buffaloes ; 17,492 cows ; 31,787 
plough oxen ; 1826 buffaloes ; 39,115 sheep ; and 1727 horses.* 

There were 7625 distinctly recorded klidtds or holdings; the 
average area of each holding was 46 acres ; the average number of 
husbandmen to each holding was 1'8 ; the average area of cultivation 
to each head of tho total population was four acres and for each 
head of the agricultural popidation twenty-five acres ; tho average 
area to each plough, 133 acres; the average assessment on each 
holding £2 148. 4itZ. (Rs. 27^). The population was 148^ to 
the square mile of the total area and 161^ to the square mile of the 
arable area; the realizable assessment was 4s. 7|d. (Rs. 2 us. 4^^) 
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trouble, he gets diwrited. The farm is in consequence ill juannged, scourgiug crops 
are resorted to, anaoltimatoly it istlirownon the landlord’s hands in an impoverished 
and deteriorated condition. But the disadvantages attending the uuder-rentmg of land 
are hardly less obvious. To make farmers leave those routine practices to which they 
are very strongly attached and become really industrious and enterprising, they must 
not only have the power of rising in tho world, but tbeir rent must be such as to 
impress them with a conviction that if they do not exert themselves their ruin will 
assuredly follow, jElstates that are under-rented are, uniformly almost, farmed in 
an inferior style compared with those that are let at their fair value, and the tenants 
are not geneimly in good circumstances.’ Bom. Gov, Sel, CL, 8. 

' Bom. Gov. Sel. &, 111 - 112. » Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 9. 

® Of tiie eighty-eight surveyed village eighty-two were Government and six two- 
oirnered oiduvma, * Bom. Gov, Sel. CL 40, 44, 46. 
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Barsi Boad. For BOventy-BQVon> viUngca whoso thirty years' Iraso 
had expired or was soon to expire, tho effect of the revised 
Bettlement was (Jannary 1871) an incronso of 77 per cent." In 
spite of this large addition the average acre rate was only Is. 2rZ. 
(9^ as.). No extra assessment was placed on well garden lands, 
tho highest acre rate for which was the same as for first class dry- 
crop lands.® Government sanctioned tho proposed rates. They 
approved the principle of laying no extra cess on well-watered 
lands. They ordered that the highest dry-crop rate should bo 
imposed only on such of these lands ns were formerly subjected 
to extra well-assessment and not on lands watered from wells sunk 
daring the survey lease. They observed that it was of the utmost 
importance to give every cncoaragemcnt to the sinking of wells 
in a tract .whose rainfall was so light and uncertain. Any applica- 
tions which might be made for advances for well-sinking would 
meet with favourable consideration.^ 

In 1871-72 the revised survey settlement was introduced into 
Sholdpur. At the time of the revision tho Sholdpnr sub-division 
included 150 villages. Of these 112 Government and two alienated 
villages belonged to the original Sholilpur sub-division j nine wore 
villages of the Nipfinikar’s which had lapsed to Government since tho 
former survey ; fifteen Government villages and one alienated villngo 
had been transferred from the old MohoT sub-division ; and clovou 
villages had been, received from the Nizdm. The revised soltlomont 
was mtroduced into \4e7 of the Govornmeub and ono of tbo alienated 
villages. Tho total area of tbo 135 Govornmonfe villages included 
in the survey diagrams was 789 square miles or 504^,080 acres, aud 
the number of inhabitants 135,710 or 172 to tbo square mile. At 
Sbol^pur daring the eighteen years ending 1870 tbo rainfall bad 
varied from 13’65 inches in 1855 to 35*78 indies in 1869, and 
averaged 26*5 inches.® At tho time of the 1840 survey settlement 
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^ Of tlic 82 Government villages five were settled in 1856.58. Inquiry was being 
made whether their lease was to be held tobavc expired with the rest of tbo sub- 
division or to ^ continuable for thirty years from tho date when the rates were 
Introdnced. Bom. Gov. Sel CL. 15, 107. 

The details were : Rental at old or 1839 rates on cnitivated land Rs. 1,00,531, on 
waste Rs. 48, total Rs. 1,00,579; at now rates on cxdtlvatcd land Rs. 1,77,933, on 
waste Rs. 115, total Rs. 1,78,018. Bom. Gov. Scl. CL. 15. 

® Mr. H. M. Grant, Surv. Supt. 40 of 12tb Jannary 1871, Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. 5-16. 

^ Gov. Res, 2757 of 9th Juno 1871 and 4030 of 2'2ud August 1871, Bom. Gov. Sol. 
CL. 125-130. 

s Tho details are ; ShoUpnr-roona llair^faU, 1SS3-1870. 
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£8 4s. (E3.82) in the third period.* At the time of the 1840 settle- 
ment there were 1119 wells in working order and 463 out of 
repair. During the thirty years’ lease 213 or nearly one-fifth of the 
wells then at work had fallen into disrepair j seventy-five of the old 
wells had been repaired and. 537 new wells built of which 298 or 
nearly three-fifths hod been made duiung the ten years ending 
1870. The result was an increase in working wells of 395 or 
35'3 percent. In January 1872 the great Ekruk lake had been com- 
pleted about three miles to the north of Sboldpur. Of other public 
works during the lease sixty-two village offices or ckavdis and thirteen 
rost-housos or dharmshdlds had been built at a cost of £1827 
(Rs. 1 8,270) of which about £974 (Rs. 9740) had been paid by Govern- 
ment and £853 (Rs. 8530) by ‘the people. During the survey lease 
in 135 Government villages, population had increased from 106,962 
to 13.5,710 or 26*8 per cent; bullocks from 32,807 to 41,303 or 
25‘8 per cent ; carts from 219 to 1167 or 433 per cent; and ploughs 
from 2137 to 4511 or 111 per cent. On the other hand cattle sheep 
and goats showed a decrease from 86,080 to 61,829 or 28 per cent.® 
During the lease the material wealth of the villages had greatly 
increased and the condition of the people much improved.* 

Though less careless than it had been in 1 840 the tillage was 
slovenly.* Except in the outlying villages of Mangrnl, Arli, Kile- 
gaon, and Kdkramha little pains were taken with the soil; neither 
weeding nor except in Kdlegaon manuring was attended to. Near 
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^Bom. Gor.SeI.CI<.235. Daring the first two years of thosarvoy lease (1841-1843) 
in 120 SboMpur villages tlie cultivated area was about 314,000 acres and the collections 
£13,100 (Bs. 1,31,000), £227 (Rs. 2270} being remitted in 1841-42 and £28 (Its. 280) 
in 184243. The average waste of these two years was 28,000 acres or about one- 
twelfth of the whole area. In the two years ending 1845 cultivation fell to 297,000 
acres, and the waste rose to 44,400 acres or to about onc-eighth. During the three 
yc.ir8 ending 1848 cultivation and collections rose, the average being 322,645 acres 
cultivated aud £13,960 (Bs, 1,39,690) collected. Daring the three years ending 1851 
tiUago fell to 313,000 acres and collections to £13,650 (Rs. 1,36,600). During the 
three years ending 1854 the avouage cultivation was 308,000 acres, the collections 
£13,400 (Rs. 1,34,000), and tlie waste 35,800 acres or about onc-tenth. During the 
four years ending 1858 the cultivation rose to 315,000 acres and the collections to 
£13,890 (Rs. 1,38,900). In the three years ending 1861 the average cultivation 
rose to 335,300 acres and the average collections to £14,510 (Rs, 1,45,100) and the 
waste fell to 9940 acres or one thirty-fifth. The average collections for the ten years 
ending 1861 were nearly four per cent in excess of the ten years ending 1851. 
During the ten years ending 1871 the average cultivation was 344,384 acres, and the 
average colleclions £14,889 (Rs. 1,48,890) or seven per cent in excess of those' of the 
second decado and nearly eleven per cent in excess of those of the first decade. IHie 
arahlo waste had shrunk to about the thousandth part of the whole area. In the 
fifteen villages transferred from Mnhol to Sholiipur the average waste during the five 
years ending 1846 was 4932 acres or 13’8 per cent, und the average collections £1181 
(Rs. 11,810). During the five years ending 1851.tbo average yeariy coUections rose to 
£1233 (Rs. 12,330) and the waste fell to 1092 acres or three per cent. Duringthe ten 
years ending 1661 collections averaged £1284 (Rs. 12,840) and waste 1366 acres : and 
during the ton years ending 1871 collections averaged £1324 (Rs. 13.240) ond waste 
was only *019 per cent. Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 168-169. 

» Looking to the gnat increase in ploughs and carts compared with the increase in 
bullocks, and to the decrease in cattle slieep aud goats, the Survey Superintendent. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Waddington (Jannaiy 1872), doubted the correotnesa of the rctnni 
Bom, Gov. Scl. CL 162-163. * Bom. Gov. Sel. CL. 223. * 

* 'My own obsenations lead me to dissent from the opinion Messrs. Fletcher and 
Waddington have expressed. Of late years I Live noticed a considerable improvement 
in the enUbation of this part of the Deccan..’ Col. Francis, Snrv. Comr.43G of 30th 
Alarcn lo/Si Som. uor. Sels CL. 225, 
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per cent j and in sis cases it exceeded twenty per cent. The former 
classification proved suspiciously faulty. Out of oiglity-ono numbers 
taken at random in thirty the difference of classification exceeded 
three antias, in ton numbers the difference exceeded fire anfias, and 
in one instance the fault was more than cloven annas. In some 
of the best placed villages the rates had been exceptionally low. In 
the lands of the flourishing city of Sholdpnr the average acre rate 
was 7d. (dg as .) ; and tlio average iti the rich villages of Degaon 
and Bdla wns 7id. (5 a«.) and (Gi*i as.). The new classing 
brought to light great inequalities in the former settlement. A highest 
dry-crop acre rate of 2a. 9d. (Rs. 12) raised Daliitna 18C percent while 
with tho same highest rate Togarhali rose only 43 per cent ; again in 
Khed and Kegaon, neighbouring villages with a similar highest rate, 
the increase in Khed was 127 and in Kegaon only 2 per cent. E-v- 
cluding tho eleven villages received from tho Niadm, the unrecorded 
land found under tillage represented abont seven per cent of tho 
whole tillage area. Its assessuieut at the revision average diy-crop 
acre rateofls. 5d. (llj flff.) amounted to £1983 (Rs. 19,830). The 
Survey Superintendent proposed highest dry-crop acre rates of 
3s. (Rs. li) for tho lands of the Sholdpnr city, 2s. 9d. (Rs. Ig) for 
the surrounding villages, and 2«. Gd, (Rs. 1^) for those moro distant. 
J?or tho Mandrup villages which had not profited so much by tho 
opening of the railway and still depended on ferries to cross tho 
Sina during tho rains, tho proposed rates wore 2s. Cd. (Rs. IJ) for 
tho nearest and 2a, 3d. (Rs. li) for tho more distant villages,^ Com*- 
pared with £17,410 (Rs, 1,74,100) tho assessment on tho land hold 
for tillage in 1870-71 tho revision survey rental was £30,931 
(Rs. 3,09,310) that is an increase of 77 per cent. The 1548 acres of 
arable wnsto wore assessed at £08 (Rs. 080) and brought tho total 
assessment to £30,999 (Rs. 3,09,990). Tho details are : 


ShoMpur Jlcvifcd Settlfment, JS71-7S. 


• Oltocr. 

ViL-' 

LAO». 

ScavRt 

.Sbttlr- 

ur.NT 

Yun. 

Tiiuac. 

WilSTIC. 

Totau 

Area. 

Jlcntal. 

Area. 

Hcntal. 

Arct. 

Rental. 

Sholipur 

Moliol 

Todval 

Total ... 

ISO 

ID 

IS 

f 1871 
tlbll 
11871 
(1841 
ns7i 
tl8ll 

Acrc«, 

370,137 

:frU,7t0 

33,78 
S.f,302 
S3, 301 

1\M. 

2,70, OIW 
1,49,100 
22,770 
13,249 
Ifi.SlI 
11,«<?2 

Acrc< 

IDTO 

3G5 

28 

33 

Ho. 

C07 

r>n 

13 

17 

Acre^ 
371,9-’.7 
34D,ini 
38,4(3 
3:».5l8 
t.3,. 02 
23,301 

Its. 

2,7l,3C3 
1,49,330 
22,787 
13,360 
ID, 843 
ll,C0i 

U7 

(1871 
i 1811 

431, 

40J,832 

3,09,31D 

1,74.101 

lDf8 

SOS 

cso 

£3 

473.401 
401, 2D0 

3,07,095 

1,74,181 


The area watered from channels was small. It was almost 
confined to Arli, Kalogaon, Salgad, and other outlying villages. For 
these a highest acre rate of 128. (Rs. 6) exclusive of dry-crop 
assessment, for first class water-supply, descending to 3s. (Rs. 1^) 


1 Tlio dctiils nro : C]ii8<i I. higlicst dry-crop noro mfo 3». (lis. I J) tor tho S^oMrw 
city; Cl.isa II. a». 9rf. (Ru. Ig) for .19 villngca ncljoining tlio cilv ; t^Jj*** 

(Ub. IJ) for 52 villages within a radius of five miles or on litgh nviti* : t - **• { 

(Rs. li) for 65 villages, beyond tliat distance nn«l chiefly •«> ^tcn.lrvps . 
villages. 
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ia the hwest class, iras proposed. The total assessmont on account ' 
of water ivas only £199 (Hs. 1990). It m proposed lliat bnds 
nnier wells bnilt daring the surrey lease ^ould hacsmptcd from 
any extra assessment, and that lands under wells which existed 
before the original lease should pay nothing beyond the iilglost 
dry-crop rate. Eor 2603 acres which yielded coarse rico and 
sometimes a second crop of pulse a highestacro rato of Ge. (Its. 3) 
was proposed. Want of information regarding the area command- 
ed, and the quantity of the supply, prevented the Suporiafondent 
making any proposals for the lands under the Eknik lakc,'^ Tio' 
proposed rates were sanctioned hy Government in April 1872,® 
Inl872-73 the revised survey settlementwasinlroilncedintolhiily- 
three Tillages of the Pandhaipnr snb-division. As noticed nhovc the 
PandharpSr sub-division was settled by the survey aepaTtment in 
1857-58 when it formed part of Satdra. It was transferred fe 
SboUvar ia 1864. Of the thirty-three nllages thirty formdj 
hahnsedto theAfohoI-Madhaand three to the Shohtpnrsub-dinsion. 
The? were transferred to Pandhorpur in 1866. The term of their 
settlement expired with that of Mddha in 1869 and ronsed rates 
were proposed in 1872-78. These vilhges lay to the south of 
the Afidha sub-division and between mdba and the Bhim^nvcr 
which had formerly been the boundary between Srobol-Mddhn and 

1872, except in 1853-^ ^ j tho rcmis- 

were no remmmons of the whole land 

Bions amounted to £84/ ^ I ^ nyetage collections 

revenue. Notwithstodmg tbs krge dePcm a ^ 

of the ten years throwing out 1871 - 72 , tho collections 

the preceding ten years, „ t^g revision had boon steady 

for the twenfy-fonr yea 30,000). Daring the thirtcca 

yea« ^rs 4-6, and daring tho last teu it vss 

dunng j question of Sttivg rates was almost alrcriy 

mtSed. The' adjoining Mddba tbo b*id ”1'^ 



i I*(cut-Co^ l^arvcy Siipcrintcndcutt .T.*J d/ J 5th JAtiUAn- jJoir» 

flov. Scl. eXfc 1^9 -It 4, 

j Oov. 2033 of A|>H1 3872 And (^SOaf SKh Dccctiibcr 1S7*’ llom 

Gt»v.Si!LCXi-230,2«. » Worn. Oor, fid CL. 270- ' 
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iddington iliouglib tho liigfbcsb dry-crop aero rabo of 2®. 3d. 
3. li") imposed in 1871 in bho nciglibonring Mddlia Tillages a fit 
o for tlio presenb group of thirby-tlirco Pandliarpnr villages, 
o ollccb of tbo Mddbn rates 'was as shown below to raiso tbo assoss- 
nt on ocenpiod land from £3605 (Rs. 30,050) to £0271 
s. 02,710) that is an increase of 74 per cent: 

Pandharpttr Jtevhion Settlement, 1S72-7S. • 


BcmExiacr. 

OcccriED. 

Uxocevnro. 

Total. 

Area. 

ilcntal. 

Area. 

n€iit.al. 

Area. 

Itcntal. 


Acrc^ 

m. 

Acrca. 

na. 

Actcsl 

ns. 

iS7S-i:i 

00,222 

QS.Tli 

67 

23 

00.270 

CS.7<0 

1839-40 

84,233 

30,013 

40 

14 

81.273 

80,0C2 

Increase 

6039 

^,00t 

17 

14 

cooo 

S0.07B 


In some villages tbo now rates raised tbo assessment over 100 
r cent, in Ardndri tbo rise was over 150 per cent. Tbo average 
;rease in tbo Mddba sub-division bad been 77 per cent and tbo 
3rago acre rate Is. 2<Z. (9 J as.). In tbo presenb Pandlmrpur group 
tbirty-tbreo villages, tbougb tbo average acre rato was Is. 4gtZ. 
•tV incronso was only 74 per cent. Gbanncl-watcred land 

3 found in only four villages and tbo area watered was vfcry small, 
r this a bigbosb acre rato of Os. (Rs. 3) descending to Is. (Re. A) 
s proposed. Well-watered lands were treated in tbo same way 
tbo well -watered lands of Mddbn. Of gadi or rice land tboro 
TO only four acres for wbicb tbo bigbosb Sboldpur acre rate of 
. (Rs. 3) was proposed. Only tbreo villages bad grass or ktiran 
ids. In 1871 tbo grass of tbese villages was sold for £81 4 s. 
s. 812), Tho average receipts during tbo first thirteen years 
tbo lease bad boon £25 2s. (Rs. 251), during tbo next ton 
ars £42 (Rs. 420), and during tbo last ten yoars £10G 14s. 
s. 1007). Tbo survey rates were not applied to tboso grass lands, 
loy continued to bo put to yearly auction. In forwarding tbo 
perintondont’s proposals tbo Survey Commissioner Colonel Francis 
jronsed tbo rates of four villages nboiitfourmilcs round Pandliarpnr. 
lis -ebango raised tbo onbanceinont under tbo revised rates from 
to 70 per cent,^ Govommont sanctioned tbo proposed rates ns 
idified by tbo Survey Commissioner.® 
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The details ate : i^atuUiarjiur Srtlltment, IS7:.73. 


VlLLAOrS. 

Super- 

inten- 

dent’s 

Total. 

Incrcaw 

rro]K>ff- 

Cll. 

Tutal. 

rcrccntARo 

lucrw>o. 

Sti]>cr]n- 

tcndciiL 

CommH* 

sloiicr. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Aflhlv 

1233 

137 

1370 

80 

no 

Cliliiclioll ... 

600 

60 

602 

81 

lO.'i 

DvRYton 

3170 

3S0 

3802 

61 

71’62 

OiirA.Ua ... 

2278 

263 

2631 

S3 

110 


tlov. Res. 70 S of 11 th Fchninry 1873 niid ISSn of 6 th March 1873 .uid CG43 of 
h Pccemhcr 1873 , lloin. Gov. Scl, CLi. S 61 , S 63 , 291 . 
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ChaptoVin. . abrank and ttie waste rose to 41,167 acres j remissions were only 
The Land. £8 (Bs. 80). After 1852-58 the waste rapidly decreased while 
collections rose and remissions dwindled until in 1861-62 the twenty- 
second year of the settlement there were 2633 acres of waste the 
Sdrsi ' collections were £12,348 (Bs. 1,23,480), and there were no remissions. 

zm- 7 S. During the ten years ending 1872 almost the whole waste was 

taken for tillage, the collections averaged £12,439 (Es, 1,24,590) 
and there were no remissions. . ' * 

During the thirty-two years ending 1872 popniation had increased 
from 66,245 to 100,566 or 51 per cent, houses from 13,788 to 18,495 
or 34 per cent, village offices from 48 to 126 or 162 per cent, carts 
from 705 to 1 794 or 154 per cent, ploughs from 1543 to 2476* or 60 
per cent, bullocks from 26,466 to 31,469 or 18 per cent, and cattle 
eheep and horses from 58,831 to 64,905 or 10 per cent. Wells 
showed an increase from 1776 to 2844 or 60 per cent. In 1840 
there had been 1776 working wells. In 1872 there were 3947 wells 
of which 136 were used for drinking, 967 were out of repair, and 
2844 that is an increase of 60 per cent were used for watering. Of 
these 110 had been made during the twelve years ending 1852, 
299 during the ten years ending 1862, and 987 during the ten years 
ending 1872.^ 

Though Bdrsi was ou the whole the best sub-division in Shol4pnr 
few villages were almost entirely of the best soil. On the other 
hand there was almost no very poor soil. The held tools in use 
were the same as in other parts of the Deccan, and the heavier dry- 
crop soils were not plonghed more than once in four or five years. 
In the intermediate years the snrfiice was merely scratched with a 
harrow but this seemed to be all that it required. The garden lands 
were very carefully ploughed and harrowed every year and were 
heavily manured, hlhnure was also occasionally used in the dry-crop 
soils. The chief early nr Itharif crops were hajri, hir, cotton, mug, 
amhddi, and til } the late or rain crops •were jv&ri which covered 62 
per cent of the whole, wheat, gram, linseed, and safflower. The garden 
products were turmeric, earthnnts, barley, rice, wheat, onions, sweet 
potatoes, yams, chillies, and vegetables, and also jvari and maize 
for fodder. Sugarcane and plantains were occasionally grown and 
a few villages had gardens of f&n or betel vine but the staple garden 
crops were turmeric and earthnnts.® 

The chief line of traffic was the twenty-two miles from the town 
of Bdrsi to the Bdrsi Boad railway station. This was bridged and 
metalled throughout, and was one of the best highways in this part 
of the Deccan, as it was originally intended for a tramway. It 
passed through Bdrsi to Yedsi above the Bdldghdt hills ; hut 
beyond Bdrsi it was not metalled. There was a road from Bdrsi by 


^ Lieutenant-Colonel Waddiogtoo, Survey Superintendent, 6C4A of Idth Anenst 
1872, Bom. Gor. Set. CL. 310. 

° In 111 Government yillageB tbe early crops were 23'3 per cent and the late 76'7 
per cent. The details are ; Of the early harvest hdjH 6'1, cotton 2, rice 17, earthnnt 
4'G, chillies O'G, tur i%, flax 1'4, nicer seed 2‘3, miscellaneous 1 *3, total 23‘3 ; of tbe 
late harvest ictfri G2'2, gram 4'5, wheat 2'S, safflower O'S, turmeric O'S, misccllancons 
2-6, occupied waste 3'9, total 7G7. Bom, Gov, Sel, CL. 313, 
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Vairdg to Sholdpnr liufc this was nnhridgod and unniDtallcd and in 
many parts was scarcely even a cleared track. The cotton sent 
from the Barsi Road railway station chiefly camo from tho Nizam’s 
territories hnt much of tho oil seed, prain, and other field produce was 
grown in Bdrsi. In IS-10 Captain Wingate estimated the value of 
tho cotton trade of Bdrsi at about f 1 2,500 (Rs. 1,25,000). Tho 
average for tho five years ending 1871 showed 387,424 mans or at 
about £2 (Rs. 20) a man about £600,000 to £700,000 (Rs. 60,00,000- 
Rs. 70,00,000) that is an increase of over fiftyfold.' There were two 
towns Bdrsi and Vairdg and four largo villagos Ran, Pdngaon, 
Pangri, and Tadvnl. Next to Sholdpnr, Bdrsi was the largest town 
in tho district In 1872 it had a population of 15,750 thatisan 
advance since 1840 of 62 per cent and 4314 houses or a rise of 141 J 
per cent. It was a well built town with broad clean streets. About 
250 carts passed through it every day. 6'ho chief market towns 
were Bdrsi, Vairdg, and Pdngri, and, besides live stock and grain, 
tho chief articles for sale wore tniuneric, sngfir, butter, cotton, metals, 
oil, wood, cotton and woollen twists, cloth, dyes, tobacco, leather, 
and bangles. In Bdrsi about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) worth of goods 
were estimated to clinngo hands weekly, and in Vairdg about £1400 
(Rs. 14,000) worth. Manufactures were confined to tho weaving 
of coarse cotton and woollen cloths. The chief weaving centres 
were Bdrsi, Pdngri, Tadval, and Vairilg. They had together 376 
cotton looms and 117 woollen looms. Tho people were thriving. 
Though 1871 had been a bad year, almost every village had a number 
of slacks of straw or Icadba. For five years there had been no 
remissions, and no sales of land because of failure to pay tho 
Government rent,® The sale and mortgage value of laud varied 
from five to seventy times tho assessment^.® 

Under the revision suiwey tho 111 Government villages were 
arranged in four classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from 35. to 2j. 3d. (Rs. 1^ - 1 J). The highest rate of 3s. (Rs. 1|) was 
confined to the town of Bdrsi. In tho second class with a rate of 
2s. 9d. (Rs. 1 J) wore fifty-eight villages within five or six miles of 
Bdrsi, or near tho hills, or on tho road to Vairdg, or to Bdrsi Road 
station. Forty-seven villages made up tho third class with a rate of 
2s. Cd. (Rs. li) j those villages were further from Bdrsi and tho 
hills to the south of tho road from Bdrsi to Vairdg, and some villagos 
in tho north-east corner. A group of five villages in the south-east 
comer formed tho fourth class with n rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1J).‘ 
Tho effect of tho settlement was a rise of 80 per cent in the 
first class, 66 in tho second, 62 in tho third, and 95 in tho fourth 
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> Bom. Got. Sol. CL. 307, 31G, 

• Licntennnt Coloiidl Waddiagton, Surv. Sunt. SWA of 14th August 1872, Bom. 

Gov. Sol. Ch. 312. 5 Bom.Qov. Sol. CL. 310-3U. 

* In 1872 tho total numhor of Tiliagcg in B.irsi was 124 of which IIC wore 
Govornment and eight two-ownored or dimdla. Of theso only 111 Govornmont and 
four two-ownorod or dumtUa camo under tho revised ecttlcmont. Tho remaining five 
Govornment villages of which throe had lapsed in 1818 and two in 1854 Imd been 
lirought under settlement in 1860 and 1858 by llio Bhilrwdr Survey Bopartmont. 
Bom. Gov. Sol, OL. 310. 
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class. The new rental gave for the four claases averatre acre rate? 

(9^ M.). The average increase on the 111 Government villages 
included in the survey diagram was 66 per cent and the averaire 
acre rate on dry-cjop land was la. 5fd. (Ilf as.) against the 
Sholfipur rate of 1«. 5d. (11^ as.). In these 111 Government villages 
the largest collections between 1818-19 and 1839-40 exclusive of 
miscellaneons or sdyar revenue were £18,030^ (Rs. 1,89,300) in 
1826-27. Compared with this the revised survey rental £20,725 
(Es. 2,07,250) showed an increase of £1705 (Rs. 17,950) or 9'48 per 
cent. Compared with the collections under the original settlement 
the new rental was £10,351 (Rs. 1,03,510) or 100 per cent more 
than the average revenue during the twelve years ending 1852, 
£8900 (Rs. 89,000) or 75 per cent more than the average during 
the ten years ending 1862, and £8266 (Rs. 82,660) or 66 per cent 
more than the average during the ten years ending 1872. Cases of 
a very great increase in individual villages were less common than 
in the Sholdpnr sub-division. In only eleven instances was tlio 
increase more than 100 per cent. The greatest rise was in the 
village of Gormilla wliich was raised 150 per cent and the least was 
in Pimpalvandi and Turk Pimpri which were raised 13 per cent. 
The following statement shows the effect of the revision in 111. 
Government wlages : 

Mrti Heviilon Settlement, 1S7B-7S. 


SErnonai. 

Occunra. 

WUTI. ^ 

Total. 

Area. 

Assess* 

meat 

Area. 

Assess. 

meat. 

Area. 

Assess* 

meat. 

187S ... ... 

1810 ... 

Increase m. 

Acres, 

273,500 

218,465 

SioS” 

Bs. 

2.07,174 

1,24,058 

Acres, 

83 

69 

Bs. 

72 

0 

Acres, 

278.693 

218.694 

ns. 

2, 07, MO 
l.U.WT 

82^516 

21 

C3 

80,068 



Under the existing settlement the assessment on land watered by 
wells and channels was £831 (Rs. 8310). This had been imposed in 
a lump without any detail of what proportion was on account of the 
well-waterod and what on account of the channel-watered land. 
Tlie revision survey showed 14,133 acres under wells so that by 
abandoning the cess on wells at least £2800 (Rs. 28,000) would bo 
foregone.^ The obaunel-watered area was 1058 acres for which a 
highest water rate of 9s. (Rs. 44) decreasing to Is.' (Re, 4) was 
proposed. The total channel-water assessment in 111 villages was 
,£191 (Rs. 1910) or an average additional acre rate of 3s. 74d. 
'(Rs. Irf)-® Except that the fourth class rate was lowered from 
2s. 8d, to 2s. (Rs. 14-1)> tie Survey Superintendent’s proposals were 

approved and sanctioned.® 


I Bom. Gov. SeL OL. 318, 349. 

*Lieutenaot-Colonel Waddingion, Survey Supermtcndont, 664A, of 14tli Ann. 1ST2, 
‘Bom GoVe Scl* CI^ 304 * 319« 

9 Gov, Res. 1031 of Slat TcbniRry 1673, Bom. Gov, Scl. Cl#, 3S1 - 3S4. 
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In 1873-74 tlio rovisod survey settlement •was introduced into 
Knrnidlo. The Karmdla sub-division lay in tbo nortli-'U'ost of tbo 
district between the Bbimn and. tbo Sina rivers. It •was bounded 
on the north by Karjat in Abmadnagnr^ on the cast by the Sina 
river with the Nizilm^s territory beyond, on the south by Mddba 
in Sholdpur, and on the "west by the Bbima river -with Indapur of 
Poona beyond. Tbo greatest length of the snb-division from north 
to south was thirty-eight miles and its breadth from east to west 
■twenty-oiglit miles. Its total area was 772 square miles or 494,063 
acres. The water-parting of the Bbima and Sinn rivers which ran 
from Kem north-west to a little west of the town of Karmdla di'vided 
the sub-division in two. The country was a succession of rises 
and dips with a good deal of high tableland in places covered 
with loose stones and occasionally with bonldurs. Near Kom 
were two small hills and much of the north and north-west was 
rough and iissm*od by large streams. Bxcept in the valleys and 
near villages, trees were rare and stunted compared with the BArsi 
trees. The soil as a rule was good though shallow. The climato of 
KarmAIa was less favourable than that of MAdha. During the nine 
years ending 1871 the average rainfall at KarmAIa was 18‘5C inches 
against 20*48 at Madhn.^ As regards rain the north-east of KarmAIa 
had perhaps a slight advantage over the south near Temhhurni. But 
the seasons wero most uncertain ; a really good one did not come 
of toner than once in three or four years. When the season was good, 
the harvest was so abundant that it tho people wore more pro'vidont, 
they could easily tido over tho poor yeors and meet tho Government 
demands. But tho bulk of tho people were in tho hands of the 
moneylenders to whom most, if not the whole, gain of a good 
harvest went.® 

At the former settlement in 1842-44 KarmAIa included two revonuo 
divisions ; tho mahAlkari's charge of thirty-four Government and 
one alienated villages and the mAmlntdAris charge of forty-eight 
Government and one alienated villages, that is a total of eighty-two 
Government and two alienated villages, Tho territorial changes 
made in 1S59-G0, 1SG2-G3, and 1SGG-G7 and tho lapse of three 
villages in 18G9-70 had increased ICarmAln to 111 Government and 
twelve alienated villages, all of which woro under a mAmlatdAr. 
All of these 123 villngos had been surveyed nt different times. Tho 
revised rates proposed in 1873 were to bo inti'odnccd into ninety- 
three Government villages which contained an area of 34G,G03 acres 
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1 The details arc : KarmiJa Itainfatt, Isa . rsM. 


Year. 

KannSla 

Mfbiha. 

IndSpuT 

In 

Foona, 

KarJ-it 

In 

Ahmad- 

nas-ar. 

Year, 

5 

Ui 

Mldlia. 

Ind&pur 

In 

Foonn. 

Karjat 

in 

Ahmad* 

nasAP. 

1&G3 ... 

18m ... 

1805 ... 

1800 ... 
1807 ... 

IBOS ... 

Inches. 
32*5D 
20-70 
13-00 
11-80 
18 23 
11-71 

Inches. 

10-72 

2f-C0 

8-20 

15-71 

20-72 

14-01 

Inches. 

3- 01 
0-78 
C-05 

4- 00 
10-74 

8-42 

Inches. 
1D-7C 
14*37 
12-25 
0-58 
20 .50 
17-00 

1800 ... 

1870 ... 

1871 ... 

Average... 

Inches. 
37-40 
81*70 
10 20 

Inches. 

31-01 

35-7B 

11-81 

Inches. 

21-47 

25-77 

14-00 

Inches. 
35-23 
82 20 
21-30 

IS-SO 

20-48 

11-08 

10-90 


2 Bom. Gov. Sol. CL. 4H, 
B 125— 15 
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irith fi8,97l people or 125 to the Bonare mHe 'Pi,o « * 
ectflomcnt was introduced into thorn SetweoTlkmd 

During tho ton yonrs ending 1841 the average ranee nriceof 
Jndmn millet or jeanwM 86 pounds (43 siersfan/oiSTt oI 
l(yn C4. pounds (32 alien) i during the tenyeara ending 1852 Indian 
millet was at 128 pounds (64 «/ier«) and millet at 100 pounds (50 ' 
«/icr«), orndccreasompnce of about 83 per cent in Indian millet 
or jfdn and 36 per cent in millet or Mjri. Dorinr^ the ten 
years ending 1862 tho average price rose to nearly the same as that 
of tho ten years ending 1841 that is to 80 pounds (40 shers) of /ran 
niid to 66 pounds (S3 shcra) of Idjri. Dating the ten years ending 
1872 tho avorago price was jedri 42 pounds (21 shers^ and bdjn 
84 pounds (17 sTicn), or an increase of 90 and 04 per cent over the 
ten years ending 1862^ and of 205 per cent mjvdri and 194 per cent 
in lujri over the ten years ending 1 852. The average of the fifteen 
years ending 1857 wnsyVan 112 pounds (56 alien) and bdjridO 
pounds (45 a/iers), and, e::clnding tho five years of extremely high 
prices ending 1867, the average for tho fifteen years ending 1872 was 
/ran 62 pounds (SI sliers) and btijn 50 pounds (25 aben) or eightyper 
cont above tho corresponding prices in the fifteen years ending 1857.^ 
In 1843 when tho settlement was introduced there were no less 
than 72,800 acres or 37por cent of arable waste assessed at £2543 
(118.25,430). Daring tho four years ending 1847half the waste 
was taken for tillage; at tho same time in 1845-46 the remissions 
amounted to £4473 (Rs. 44,730) or more than half the assessment. 
From 1847 to 1851 tho cultivation and collections steadily decreased 
until in 1860-51 tho waste was no less than 79,919 acres and the collec- 
tions only £7478 (Rs. 74,780). The two years ending 1853 saw the 
waste reduced to 61,000 acres and the collections increased to £833o 
(Rs. 83,850). Tho avorago onltivntion 

1833 was h 1,116 acres, tho remissions £o46 (Rs. 6460), and the 
oollocfions £7849 (Bs. 78,490). During the tenyeara ending 1863 
tho waste lands were steadily absorbed and the collections simnJtar 
noonsJy toso, until in 1862 there wero only 758 acres of nnoecupied 
assessed land and tho rerenno collected was £10,679 (Rs. 1,06,790). 


1 The dotniZs aro ; 
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^unSs (31 thers) and Mjn 50 ponnds (23 efiert). Bom. Gov. Sel. c£. 62 
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The average remissions daring this period were only £7 (Bs. 70), 
the occapied area was 250,105 acres, and the collections £9919 
(Bs. 99,190) or 26 per cent higher than daring the ten years ending 
1853. In the ten years ending 1873 the average cultivation was 
271,41 5 acres and the average collections £10,652 (Rs. 1,06,520), the 
waste being only 464 acres. Eemissions amounting to £48 7 (Rs.4370) 
wore granted only in 1871-72. Compared with £81 98 (Rs. 81,980) 
the average collections of the five years ending 1848, the average 
collections for the ten years ending 1873 showed an increase of 
thirty per cent. 

During the thirty years ending 1873 in the ninety-three villages 
under revision, population increased from 55,733 in 1843 to 
68,971 in 1873 or 24 per cent, carts from 449 to 1276 or 184 per 
cent, ploughs from 1762 to 2421 or 37 per cent, bullocks and male 
buffaloes from 25,907 to 27,433 or 5*8 per cent, and sheep and goats 
from 32,667 to 34,780 or 6'8 per cent; houses decreased from 10,962 
to 9974 or 8*9 per cent; and working wells increased from 1090 to 
1780 or 58'per cent. Of the new wells 49 were made in the ten 
years ending 1858, 150 in the ten years ending 1863, and 391 in the 
ton years ending 1873. 

Mr. Whiteomhe estimated that of the whole soil fifty per cent was 
black, twenty-five per cent red, and twenty-five per cent stony. 
Except along the banks of the streams and in the valley of tho 
Siua river the black soil was usually somewhat shallow. It was 
frequently stiff and clayey in texture and required a heavy rainfall 
to ensure a full crop. In favourable years the outturn was equal 
or even superior to the be-st black soils, but in ordinary years it 
yielded an indifferent crop and in un&ivourable years the outturn 
scarcely paid for the seed. A small quantity of alluvial land lay 
along the Bhima. The people of Jdtegaon were hardworking and 
painstaking and ploughed their lands every year ; the usual practice 
in the Xarm41a sub-divisiou was to plough the land only once in 
three, four, or even in five years, the harrow alone being employed 
in the intermediate years. Much more labour was bestowed ou the 
garden lands. The use of manure was confined almost entirely to 
gardens except close to the town of E[ann51a whore the population 
was denser and more manure was available. One cause of slovenly 
tillage was the small number of plough cattle. In 1873 the stock 
of cattle was insufficient for the proper tillage of the land. In many 
cases men held fifty or sixty acres of land without owning a single 
working bullock. No land could he properly worked whose owner 
trusted to the chance of hiring buUooks in the sowing season. The 
uncertain and scanty rainfall was another cause of careless tillage. 
This was not peculiar to Earmdla; it affected almost all the sub- 
divisions of ShoMpur. The usual crops were jVm, fcdy’n, safflower, 
a small quantity of wheat, cotton, and gram chiefiy in garden lands, 
and other crops in small proportions The occnpied waste was less in 
proportion to the cultivated area than in most of the lately settled 
sub-divisions. The usual rotation of crops was in early harvest or 
Icharif land in the first year hdjri mixed with tur, .hemp, and 
hJmrdsni ; in the second year a late crop ; and in the third the Hauip 
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ns in (ho first year. In Into harvest or raM lands in the first year 
MJri, in Iho socond year jvari with every fifth fnrrow of salflowor 
and two or three furrows of linseed, and in tho third year the same 
ns in tho first year. In giirdon lands tho succession was m tho 
first year Uijri, with a second crop of wheat gram or vcgotahles ; in 
iho second year Indian corn, rico, udtd, or muff; in tho third year 
tho same os the first year and sometimes hut seldom sugarcane. The 
proportions in which tho dilTercnt crops wore grown were in 1872^ 
57'5 |)or cent oijedri, 15'4 of hnjri, and 27*1 of other crops.* 
Ivarm.'tln was crossod from west to cast by tho Peninsula Railway. 
Tho railway followed tho course of tho Chima about half-way through 
tho sub-division, passed over tho water-shod near tho Kem station, 
and from Kem followed tho Sina valley until it crossed tho Sina 
near ilohol. Threo railway stations PomalvJidi, .Tour, and Kem 
wore within Karnidla limits and two Diksdl and Biirsi Road were 
close to its border. ICnrmiiia was indifi'orontly olT for roads. The 
only mndo roads were ten miles from Karmdla to tho Jcur station 
aiKla short piece of tho Poona-Shohipur road which passed through 
South Karniltln. Tho chief fair wontlier road was from Ahmadnagiur 
to Knrinultt and thonco to ShoWpiir, Paudharpiir, and Biirsi. A 
good dcid of tmfllc used to pass by this route but tho railway had 
almost monopolised tho carriage, although many thousand pilgrims 
annually travelled through tho sub-division on their way to Pnndliar- 
pur. Still at times a not inconsidcrablo cart traffic passed through 
Karmiiia from Sholdpur and Biitsi to Nngar. Karmdla was 
well provided with markets. Besides tho chief market to^vn of 
Kanni'da, weekly markets were held within the suh-division at 
Tombhumi, Kora, Vangi, Kondoj, ICorti, and Sonnri and tho markets 
of Inditpur, Kurdn, Nnrsingpnr, Akliij, and Pnrdnda were within 
easy reach. In addition to its local markets tho subdirision enjoyed 
tbo udvantago of tho railway, which offorod every facility for tho 
transport of surplus produce to Poonn, Bombay, and ShoMpur. Tho 
manufactures wore confined to tho making of a fow coarse cotton 
and woollen fabrics, such ns robes, turbans, khddis, and blankets. 
The number of cotton looms was 229 and of woollen looms ninety- 
sis. Considerable quantities of saltpotro were made in tho mdost 
manner by tbo lowest oastes tho Mdugs and Mlidrs. The process 
w'os simple and cheap. Tho soil was mixed with water in shallow 
pans built of stone and mortar allowing evaporation to tako plnco 
by tho boat of the sun. 'ITie yearly yield of a pan was estimated to 
avorago four to five thousand pounds. It was sold to dealers at 
sixteen pounds tho rupee, and retailed rough at ton or twolvo pounds 
and refinod by boiling at six or sovon pounds. Tho mnnnfactnre 
was ciU'riod on in tho fair season and tho outturn in 1872-78 was 
ostimatod at 250,000 pounds; tho h'couso fees for tho right to 
make saltpetre amounted to £80 (Rs, 800).® 


» Tho details wore : jrdri 57‘5, Idjri 16'4. iartlai 4-0, cotton S’l, wheat 2-4, gram 
2'S, math 1’8, tur 1’4, Aulga Hi, Unniani O'O, ambtbli 0-7i mm 0-5, riccO'S, chillies 
0‘3, hhuimvg 0'3, Indian com 0'3, linseed 0‘3, castor oil 0"3, tobacco 0'2, til 0'2, mis- 
collancons 0'2, sugarcane O' 1, nUdli O'l, adfuO'l, and occapied waste 4'8. Bom. Gor. 
Sol. CL- 413. 

* Daring tho ton years ondiog 1871-72 in thirty-ono Earmdla villages tho average 
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The state of the people -ivas unsatas&ctory. Mt, Whitcomhe the Chap^VIII- 
Assistant Survey Superintendent thought the want of progress was ijie land, 
due to the scanty and uncertain rainfall; Colonel Waddington thought rivision 

it was because people held more land than they could properly stmvEr. 

cultivate: and Colonel Francis thought the chief cause was the Kamdla, 

influence of the moneylender. It could hardly be over-assessment 1873-74, 
as the average dry-crop dcre rates were only half an anna higher 
than in Inddpur.* 

In Karmdla as in other parts of SholSpur it was common for 
occupants to sublet their lands, Iiund was usually sublet for a 
payment of grain. In dry-crop land the commonest arrangement 
was that the occupant should pay the Government assessment, and 
in the case of wheat and gram supply two-fifths of the seed grain, 
and receive two-fifths of the produce. In garden lands the usage 
was for the occupant to pay the Government demand and one-third 
of the expense of leather bag, ropes, manure, and weeding, and in 
the case of wheat, gram, and sugar, find one-third of the seed, and 
exact one-third of the produce. In the event of lands being sub-let 
for grazing, the payments were in cash and the receipts were 
generally considerably more than the Government rental. The 
occupancy right of land sold for considerably less than in many 
other sub-divisions. Dry-crop lands fetched 2a. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) the 
acre and garden lands £1 10s, to £4 12s. (Rs. 15 - 46) ; the higher 
rate was rare.® 

The ninety-three Government villages wore divided into three 
classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 28. fid. 

(Rs. IJ) to 2s. (Re. 1). Jenr and Kem at which there were railway 
stations were placed in the first class and charged a highest rate of 
2s,Cd, (Rs. IJ). The second class contained twenty-one villages 
and was charged a highest rate of 2s. 3d. (Rs. 1^) ; one of these 
villages was Ropla; the other villages .lay within four miles of a 
railway station and along the line. The third class contained the 
seventy remaining villages which were further removed from the 
railwayjtheyweroohorgedahighestrateof 2s. (Re. 1). In the village 
of Singevddi the increase nnder the new assessment exceeded seventy 
per cent. This was a specially good village and the old classification 
was thought to be much too low, especially the classification of the 


revenue derived ty Government on account of fees for the privilege of mnnnfactnrmg 
saUpotte amounted to dC40 (Rs. 400). The details are; In 1862-63, thirty.nino 
Villngcs, Rs. 267; 1863-64, thirty-four viUagcs, Rs. 312; 1864-65, sixW-one 
villages, Rs. 608 ; 186S-6C, fifty-two villages, 023; 1866-07, twenty villages, 
Bs. 335 : 1807-68, eight viUagcs, Ba. 146 ; 1808-69, fourteen viUagcs, Rs. 121 ; 1869-70, 
twenty-three villages, Rs, 477 ; 1870-71, twenty-four villages, Rs. 490 ; 1871-72, 
thirty-one villngcs, Bs. G33 ; average thirty-one villages and Rs. 890. Bom, Gov. 
Scl. Cli. 410-411. 

1 Licut-Colonel tVoddington, Surv.Snpt, tSl of 3rd October 1873, Bom, Gov. Sel. 
CL. 415, ‘My own ingnirics on this subject load me to think that dcalingB 
with the ttiriar who seems to have retsuedmore hold on the cultivators than in 
other sub-divisions havo been the retarding influence at work in'ihis case.’ Colonel 
Francis, Surv. Comr. 2297 of 13lh December 1873, Bom. Gov. Sd. CL 481. 

• In Ind.'lpur the averam Viilnc from sale deeds was nbont seventeen ye.ars’ purchase 
of the assessment and in Midha it was as high as Bs, !W for dry-cron and Rb. 80 for 
garden land. Bom, (lov, Scl, CL 414,481, 
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alkrial soil of whioli tlioro were nearly 200 acres. In three other vil- 
lages tlio assessment was riiised between GO and 70 per cent hut in 
none of these did the new average acre rate ereeed Is. \d. (8^ ns.). 

In Himbhora in .which the assessment was most raised the new 
arorago acre rate was onlyS^d. (5jf as.). 

In 1872-73 tho ocenpicdarea was 271,194 acres and the collec- 
tions £10,090 (Rs. 1,06,900). Under the revised survey the oconpied 
area was 293,487 ncres and tho proposed assessment £14,776 
(Hs. 1,47,760), which was £4086 (Rb. 40,860) or 38 per cent higher 
than tho pfl vraonts of 1872-78. There was besides a small qnan% 
of unoccnpiod land which was assessed at £64 (Rs. 640) maWng a 
total of £14,840 (Rs. 1,48,400).> Irrigation was chiefly “““ea to 
wolls of which 1730 wcro in working order in 18<3 against 1090 
in 1843. Tho 1873. woll-assessment ranged ^ 6d. to ^ 
ills. 4-27) on each well according to capability, and the total 
!vclI.assosstnent was £456 8s. (Es. 45C4). fender therevr®^- 
voy there was no separate water charge on well-mter. 

watered lands wore all watered Yhe^ Md 

IVith few exceptions tie wator-snpply Ad not last t ® 

of Decombor or tho beginning of January. 

JUIO lua WWI tiujtjr 

ncroratoof 3 s.1P. (B3.1ttJ- ^ ™ s'! was imposed.® 

Ortoler 1874, in 

prices during tho three provioue y , reduce the amount of 
ft was advilble to Emit and 

revision enhancements. _^np. and hv 

in tho increase of wealth caused ,n the former 

ed oommnnications. It was ah ng rvhioh was held in 

aurvoy should be corrected “f Z rentr At the same 
excess of the proper area t^e Wh prices which 

time ns there seemed reason to rronld not continue, 

had ruled during the ton years ending 1871 wonia no 
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was advisable to fix a limit to revision enbancementsA It was 
rdered that in future in no group of villages should the revision 
uhancement be more than thirty-three per cent ; in no single village 
tionld it be more than sixty -six per cent without being reported to 
[Overnment ; and in no holding should it be more than 100 per cent 
rithout being reported to Government. The enhancement of the 
ental of a holding was generally due to one of three causes, liand 
7 as assessed which in the first survey had been included in a number 
s unarable ; the holder had spread over the borders of his land and 
ncroached on waste ; and land was more highly valned than before 
)ecanse of a change in the valuation scale. As regards land 
iriginally inclnded in a number as nnarable but on revision found 
o be arable Government inclined to the opinion that the 
lolder should have the benefit of the doubt and the change 
n the soil be considered an improvement and therefore should 
Temaiu untaxed. This ruling was cancelled in consequence of 
ihjections taken to it by the Government of India. As regards 
and inclnded in a holding through the encroachment of the holder 
in Government waste. Government ruled that encroachments should 
n every case be regularly assessed. As regards changes in the 
>£Scial valuation of land. Government noticed that after the introduc- 
iion of the survey several years passed before the system for the 
miform valuing of soil was perfected. The system laid down in 
he orders known as the Joint Rules published in 1847-48 was 
iound and correct. It was probable that in none of the settlements 
which had been made after the passing of the Joint "Rnles would a 
revaluing be required. Xu the case of settlements which had been 
made before the Joint Rules were in force, variation from the Joint 
Rules standard, if very small, should be allowed, care being taken to 
keep the valuation of poor soils low. "Village groups whose revision 
enhancements were in excess of the enhancement now sanctioned by 
Government, were to receive the following treatment. In all village 
gronps the revision enhancement was to be reduced to fifty per cent.® 
After the enhancement of a village group had been reduced to fifty 
per cent, if the enhancement in any one village remained tnore than 
75 per cent and the enhancement in any one holding remained over 
100 per cent, the case was to be reported for the orders of Govern- 
ment. In consequence of these orders the revision enhancements 
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2 Bom, Gov, Scl. CL, 133, 
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reduced from 74 to 38 pear cent in Mddha, from 77 to 44 per cent in 
bliolftpur, from / 6 to 46 per cent in Pnndharpnr, and from 62 to 42 
per cent in Barsi.' The details are ; 


jSoHTST Hesulr, conseqnonce of the territorial changes in the district since 1839 
1840-18S0. when the first aarvey settlement was introdneed^ to show the resnlts 
of the sarrey settlements in the present district special returns had 
to be prepared. These returns were prepared in 1880-81 by the 
. surrey department.® They show that the original survey rates 

were introduced into all the 661 Government and thirty-four of 
the fifty-five alienated villages which form the present district of 
Sholdpur, and that revised settlements have been introduced into 
452 of the 661 Government villages.' The returns for 688 Govern- 
ment villages for which complete details are available show that 
compared with the ten years before ±he 1840 survey, the figures for 
1879-80 show a fall in waste from 510,582 to 269,119 acres or 47 
per cent and in remissions from £37,774 to £46 (Rs. 3,77,740 to 
Bs. 460) or 99 per cent, and an increase in ocenpied lond fi-om 
1,264,097 to 2,038,188 acres or 61 per cent and in collections from 
£63,194 to £90,176 (Rs. 6,31,940 to Rs. 9,01,760) or 427 per cent. 
The returns for the twenty-six surveyed alienated villages for which 
complete details are available show that compared with the ten 
years before survey the figures for 1879-80 show a fall in remissions 
from £1179 (Rs. 11,790) to nothing and an increase in 'occupied 
laud from 67,095 to 81,320 acres or 42'4 per cent, and in collections 
from £3384 to £3972 (Es. 33,340 to Rs. 89,720) or 19 par cent. 

The following statemont shows for the Government and alienated 
or t»dm villages of each sub-division the chief changes in tillage, 
remissions, collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of 
the revenue survey : 
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J.W. Scott. Asst. Survey Supt Ist June 1881; Mr. Stewart, Snrv. Com. 
1692 of 2Stli July 1884. , , 

> Of tlio 661 Govemmont anil thirty-fonr alienated villages into which the first 
thirty years’ sun-cy settlement was introdnccd complete details were not availablo 
for twoaty-threo Government and eight alienated villages j and of tho 452 Govern- 
moat villages into whi^ tho revised settlement was introdnccd after 1870, complete 
details were not araihiblo for ninoteon Government villages. 
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Sholdpur Survey Beiulte, ISJjO-iSSO. 
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94,1.58 

1,04,824 

1,30,061 

l,64,&0d 

1,03,040 

68.077 

80,820 

1,10,921 

1,42,500 

1,89,028 

Ra. 

3206 

042 

2600 

718 

956 

845 

25 

180 

033 

813 

108 

3779 

2546 

2015 

203 

220 

4502 

2342 

1658 

Bs. 
03.148 
1,13,280 
1,28,271 
1,00,000 
1,20,371 
1,20,055 
49,802 
70,630 
81,910 
94,071 
, 1,04,092 
1,34,740 
1,67,051 
1,90,504 
60,280 
81,010 
1,16,423 
1,44,018 
1,01,160 

Rs. 
8333 
6029 
20,417 
0011 
98 a 
23.361 
1055 

3128 

6450 

9726 

11,051 

9345 

1547 

2771 

283 

14.036 

4333 

4034 


^Before Survey. 

1,204,007 

510,532 

377,744 

6.18.482 

1%45D 

6,31^38 

40.085 

Total ... 

•{ Surrey 

1.623.293 

80.333 

19,079 

6. 10.022 

7578 

6,40,000 

34,694 


(.1870-80 

2,038,188 

209,119 

464 

8,03,762 

7080 

0,01,748 

60,267 


Tndm Tdlagee. 
21&dhft 

KarmUa 

Slngola 

Paudharpur ... 

Shcl&pnr .. 

U&lsiras 

Bdrsi 

{Before Surrey. 
4.1870-80 

7 B'^fore Surrey. 
41879 80 

J Before Survey. 
11879-80 

J Before Survey. 
( 1670-80 
j Before Survey. 
1 1879-80 
{ Before Survey. 
C 1670-80 
( Btrfore Survey. 
( 1679-80 

10,901 

10,783 

2004 

2427 

17,826 

25.016 

6508 

9610 

090 

270 

12,000 

23,381 

5781 

9316 

306 

3461 

2 

"73 

202 

179 

766 

16 

"22 

66 

285 

25 

1448 

*337 

4233 

3030 

*328 

"400 

iS51 

7476 

7724 

1785 

1860 

4549 

8031 

5621 

6318 

648 

165 

6432 

6088 

0327 

7625 

79 

4 

143 

87 

8^ 

*79 

"’s 

lie 

339 

44 

0 

7655 

7728 

loss 

1006 

4581 

8921 

5700 

6348 

653 

165 

0548 

7020 

0371 

7631 

27 

914 

nr 

in 

623 

14*4 

i60 

2737 

Total ... 

{Before Survey, 
t 1879-80 

67,095 

61,320 

043 

4509 

11,787 

32,838 

39,340 

40S 

379 

33,336 

39,719 

625 

4274 


(a) The Before Surrey figures are areiages tor ten years. 

The following are the available season details for the nineteen 
years ending 1882-83 : 


In 1864-65 in the four sub-dirisions of Sholdpur, Bdrsi, Madha, 
and Rarmala the rainfall was sufficient and both the early and the 
late harvests were good. Cholera killed 359 men and cattle disease 
157 cattle.^ The tillage area was 1,731,009 acres and the collections 
were £77,035 (Rs. 7,70,350) ; 10s. (Bs. 5) were remitted and there 
were no outstandings. Jvwri rupee prices were twenty-nine pounds. 
In 1865-66 the rainfall, though not seasonable, was generally 
sufficient. Both the early and the late harvests were good. Tho 
district was free from epidemic sickness. The tillage area rose 
from 1,731,009 to 1,738,544 acres, and the collections fell from 
£77,035 to £76,916 (Es, 7,70,350 to Rs. 7,69,160) ; 10s. (Rs. 5) 
were remitted and' £I ISs. (Rs. 19) leftontstanding. Jvdri rupee 
prices fell from twenty-nine to thirty-eight ponnda 
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In 1866-67 the rainfall -was sufficient tlirouriiont the district 
except in Pandharpnr where both the early and the late hnrrest 
almost entirely failed. In other parts of the district the early crops 
were middling and the late harvest was good. Cholera and cattio 
disease wore both prevalent. The tillage area rose from 1,738,514 
to 1,794,031 acres and the collections from £76,916 to £78,575 
(Rs. 7,69,160 to Rs. 7,85,750) ; £13 (Rs. 130) were remitted and 
there were no outstandings. Jedri rnpeo prices rose from thirty- 
eight to thirty-seven pounds. 

, In 1867-68 tho rainfall was seasonahlo. The Marif crops on tlio 
whole were good, though in Sholdpnr at tho time of ripening they 
suffered a little from want of rain. Tho rdbi crops wero genorally 
good, middling in Madha Pandharonr and Sdngola, and bad in 
Sholapur owing to excessive rain. Cotton oi-ops entirely failed in 
ShoMpur and were worm-eaten in Mddha. Public health was good. 
Cholera slightly prevailed in the district, and cattle-discaso killed 
about 500 cattle, the greatest number being in Kanndln.* The 
tillage area rose from 1,794,031 to 1,795,142 acre.*) and tho collections 
fell from £78,576 to £78,364 (Rs. 7,85,750 to Rs. 783,640); £17 
(Rs. 170) were remitted and there wore no outstandings. Jtari 
rnpee prices fell from 37 to 47 pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall was not generally favourable. In Sdngoln 
and in parts of Pandharpnr and Karmdla want of min caused 
widespread failure of crops, and also of water in some places. 
Public health was good, except that cholera prevailed slightly m 
October and November. Tho collections rose from £78,364 to 
£78,689 (Rs. 7,83,640 to Rs. 7,86,890) ; £83 (Rs. 830) were remitted 
and £43 (Rs. 430) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee pnccs roso from 
47 to 43 pounds. 

In 1869-70 tho rainfall was general and snOic/ent and the early 
harvest was good; tho lato crops suM *om oxcoss.vo rain, 
^riinrn wns a sliirbt opi^oniic of cholpro* ciwloctiojis ro^o from 

£78 689 to £7|,788^(Rs. 7,86,890 to Us. 7,87,880) j £23 (Rs.230) 
fero remitted and £76 (Rs. 700) loft outstanding. Jvdri rnpc6 

prices rose from « to 36 pounds. 

In 1870-71 tho early crops wero greatly dnrangod by excos.riro 
rain and in January 1871 it was feared that from tlio same cause 
tiie Into crops and tho cotton would bo below tho avomgo. At and 
near Pnndluirpur an outbreak of elioloro proved fatal in 74.3 (swes ; 
otherwise tho year was healthy. About 554 head of cattle died of 
disease. The collections fell from £78,788 to £78,491 (Rs. 7,87,880 
to Rs. 7 , 84 , 910 ) ; £7153 (Rs. 7 1 ,030) were remitted and £90 (Rs. 900) 
wore left ontst.nnJing. Jvdri rupee pricc.s roso from 36 to 28 pounds. 

In 1871-72 tho deficiency of rain Wiis generally felt in tho 
district, and especially in the grcnfer portions of Pnndhnrimr 
and Sfingoln. In the othcr^ sub-divisions and p.articulnrly in JWrsi 
tho crops in tho belter soil yielded a nioro favourable harvest. Tlio 
average yield for tho whoic district was cstinintcd at about sir 


1 Sok-CoUector, 2Jtli Jimnao' Oor. Kev. Bte. cp of 16C3, Mfi, 
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annas in the rupee. Public health was good. There was slight Chapter Till, 
disease among cattle. The collections fell fi-om £78,491 to £66,610 iri, 7“ 

(Rs. 7,84,910 to Es. 6,66,100), £23,520 (Rs. 2,35,200) were remitted 

and £7777 (Rs. 77,770) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell BEfOEis. 

from 28 to 36 pounds. ^ 

In 1872-73 the rainfall was general and plentiful. Nearly a isrs-vj 
fourth of the whole arable land was sown with early and the 
remaining three-fourths with late crops. Both harvests were 
good. The year was not healthy. There was an outbreak of dengue 
fever, in 1235 cases cholera proved fatal, and 532 head of cattle died 
from disease. The tillage area rose from 1,881,109 to 1,921,166 
acres and the collections from £66,610 to £96,577 (Es. 6,66,100 to 
Rs. 9,65,770) ; £1 1,336 (Rs. 1,13,360) were remitted and £863 
(Rs. 8630) left outstanding. Jvari rupee prices fell from 36 to 56 
pounds. 

In 1873-74 the rainfall was 24 inches. In Barsi and Sholdpnr it 1 S 72 - 74 , 
was above and in the other sub-divisions it was below the average. 

Except in Sangola the first fall was seasonable for sondng. A 
drought followed and continued long enough to kill most of the early 
crops. In Paudharpnr, Singola, Mddha, and Karmdla want of rain 
delayed the sowing of the late crops until after the middle of October.. 

Afterwards when the seed was coming up the rain again held off. 

The result was not more than half a harvest. Public health was 


good. In the Karmlila sub-division 625 head of cattle died from 
disease. The tillage area rose from 1,921,166 to 1,941,632 acres 
and the collections from £96,677 to £106,243 (Rs. 9,65,770 to 
Rs. 10,62,430) j £4583 (Rs. 45,830) were remitted and £1877 
(Rs. 18,770) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices fell from 56 to 69 
pounds. 

In 1874-75 the rainfall was 29 inches. In the greater part of ZS74-7S. 
the district the rainfall was favourable for the early or kharif crops. 

Excess of rain in S4ngola caused slight damage. In October the 
river Mdn, which runs through parts of Sdngola and Paudharpnr, 
overflowed and washed away the crops and some of the land. 

Except in Bdrsi the late or rabi harvest was injured by heavy rain. 

Public health was good. 1557 head of cattle died from disease. The 
tillage area fell from 1,941,632 to 1,929,170 acres and the collections 
from £106,243 to £102,126 (Es. 10,62,430 to Rs. 10,21,260); 

£9047 (Rs. 90,470) were remitted and £249 (Rs. 2490) left outstand- 
ing. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 69 to 63 pounds. 


In 1875-76 the rainfall was 18 inches. The fall in the first WS-7e, 
fortnight of September was favonrable to the early crops 
throughout the district and the onttnm was about half a harvest. 

The late crops were also fair. There were two rather severe out- 
breaks of cholera. About 1660 head of cattle were carried off by 
disease. In this year the district was increased by the addition 
of Miilsiras from Sdtdra. The tillage area rose from 1,929,170 to 
2,147,482 acres and the collections from £102,126 to £107,191 
(Rs. 10,21,260 to Rs. 10,71,910) ; £274 (Bs. 2740) were remitted 
and £449 (Rs. 4490) left ontstandiog. Jrdri rupee prices rose 
from 63 to 27 pounds. 
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la 1876-77 the rainfall of 9 inches -was very slight and partial. 
Nearly all the early crops perished and the little late crops ivliich 
Tvere sow came to nothing. Cholera caused 2139 deaths j 400 
cattle died of disease. Many works had to be started to relievo 
the destitute, and the scarcity of fodder killed numbers of cattlo 
and' forced many owners to send their animals into the Nizam’s 
country. The tillage area rose from 2,147,432 to 2,161,617 acres 
and the collections fell from £107,191 to £21,390 (Es, 10,71,910 
to Es. 2,18,960) j £758 (Es. 7530) were remitted and £84,949 
(Es. 8,49,490) left outstanding. Jvdri rupee prices rose from 27 to 
15 pounds. 


1877- 78. In 1877-78 the rainfall of 38 inches was general and pleutlfal. 

It began early in June and was at first favourable. It then held 
off and caused great loss to the pulse. Bain fell again late in 
August and the other early crops were saved. The late harvest 
was fair. The year was unhealthy. Numbers died from cholera 
fever and small-pox. Early in the year many of the cattle woro 
removed to the Sahy4dri grazing grounds, and of these a largo 
number did not return. The tillagearea fell from 2,161,617 to 
2,138,788 acres and the coEections rose from £21,896 to £98,461 
(Es. 2,18,960 to Es. 9,34.610) ; £104 (Es. 1040) were remitted and 
£12,665 (Es. 1,26,650) left outstanding. Jvari rupee prices fell 
from 15 to 18 pounds. 

1878- 79. In 1878-79 the rainfall was 86 inches. The early sorrings wore 

almost entirely destroyed by heavy rain in October. Heavy rain 
also reduced the area of the late crops and those that wore raised 
suffered so greatly from the ravages of rats that Government had to 
take measures to relieve the distress. The year ’^s unhealthy 
with severe epidemics of cholera and fever. The tillago area fell 
from 2,138,788 to 2,136,988 acres and the collections from £93,461 
to £72,749 (Rs. 9,34,610 to Es. 7,27,490)} £99 (Es. 990) were 
remitted and £33,239 (Rs. 3,32,390) left outstanding. Jmri rupee 
prices fell from 18 to 29 pounds. 

1870-30. In 1879-80 the rainfall of 23 inches was unsensonahlo. Tho early 

crops wore inferior and tho rioo poor. Tho Into harvest was generally 
good and tho watered crops, oxoopt whoro they were slightly damaged 
by frost, were excellent The plague of rats continued long enough 
to damage tho early crops. Tho year was unhealthy. Tho tillago 
area fell from 2,136,988 to 1,901,402 acres and the collections roso 
from £72,749 to £88,757 (Es. 7,27,490 to Rs. 8,87,570) ; £100 
(Rs. 1000) were remitted and £9113 (Es. 91,130) left outstanding. 
Jrdri rupee prices fell from 29 to 57 pounds. 

1880 81. in 1880-81 tho rainfall of 28 inches was somewhat above tho 

average but most of it foil so late os to interfere with tho sowing of 
the early crops. Tho late harvest, which at one time promised well, 
was damaged by hoovy and nnseasonahle rain in November. Tho 
horvest was middling and tho season healthy. Tho tillage area foil 
from 1,901,402 to 1,833,203 acres and tho collections rose from 
£88,757 to £96,852 (Es. 8,87,570 to Es. 9,58,520) ; £114 (Rs, 1140) 
woro remitted and £! 518 (Es. 15,180) left outstanding. Jvari rnpoo 
prices fell from 57 to 71 pounds. 
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In 1881-S2 tlio rainfall was 23 inclies. Lato crops were generally 
good. The tillage area rose from 1,833,268 to 1,873,096 acres 
and tho collections from £95,852 to £97,889 (Rs. 9,28,520 to 
Es. 9,78,890) ; £105 (Rs. 1050) were remitted and £235 (Bs. 2350) 
left outstanding. J vdri rupee prices rose from 71 to 66 pounds. 

In 1882-83 the rainfall was 31 inches. Tho season was veiy 
favourahle. Puhlic health was on the whole good. Tho tillage area 
rose from 1,873,096 to 1,906,233 acres and the collections fell from 
£97,889 to £80,395 (Rs. 9,78,890 to Rs. 8,03,950); £24,64?5 
(Rs. 2,46,450) were remitted and £117 (Rs. 1170) loft outstanding. 
Jvuri rupee prices rose from 66 to 62 pounds. 

The following statement shows the available yearly statistics of 
rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue during tho nineteen years 
ending 1882-83 : 

Sholdpttr Tillage and Revenuct 1SG4‘^SSS, 




R4IK- 

FAIL. 






LAXD REVr'CITE. 


Year. 


TUB ItlTEU 

Tillage. 

Renilttnl 

(«)• 

For Col- 
lection. 

Out- 

stand* 

Ini;, 

Collcetnl. 

1S(M-0S 


Inches. 

Jrdri, 

20 


Acres. 

1,731.009 

Rs. 

6 

Rs. 

7,70.3'55 

Rb, 

Rs. 

7.70.355 

1805 68 


tAA 

33 

35 

1,738,514 

6 

7.00,183 

m 

7.C9.10t 

iscocr 



37 

33 

1,794.031 

126 

733.740 


7,85,740 

ISfiT-OS 


... 

17 

4S 

1,706,148 

172 

7,83,013 


7.83.043 

lSOd.0(l 


... 

43 

89 

1,706,703 

832 

7,87,323 

428 

7,80,894 

n.o'i-70 



SO 

81 

1,600,303 

230 

7,83,010 

758 

7,b7,8S2 

1870-71 



2S 

SO 

i.si^.ons 

71,632 

7,85,810 

90S 

7.84,007 

1871.72 




30 

1,831,100 

S.36.200 

7,41,800 

77.707 


1872-73 


4Ai 

M 

62 

1,031,100 

1,13,300 

0.74,302 

M26 

BtViM' iiVI 

1873.74 


24 

09 

05 

1.911,0(2 

46,630 

10,81,190 

18,707 

IliViVl Mul 

187-1-70 


29 

03 

OS 

1,830.170 

90,473 

10,23,753 

2491 

10,21,260 

1876-70 m 


16 

87 

27 

2.147,432 

2735 

10,70,393 

44S5 

10,71,008 

1870-77 


9 

15 

18 

2,161,017 

7528 

tQ,09,45:{ 

8,40,480 

2,18,904 

9,34,612 

1877-78 


33 

18 

23 

S,133,7SS 

1011 

10,01,259 

l,20,«4i 

1878-70 


30 

29 

29 

2,130,983 

093 

10,69.878 

s,3.\39; 

7,27,485 



23 

67 

63 

1,901,402 

997 

9,78.C94 

P1,IM 

8.87.606 

18S0.SI 


23 

71 

63 

1.833.203 

1140 

9,73.700 

16,181 


1831.82 


23 

00 

63 

1.873,090 

1043 

0,81,244 

2351 

0,78,003 

1632-83 


31 

02 

62 

1,900,235 

2,40,463 

8,05,121 

1107 

8,03,064 


(a) Of tliDiimounts vhoirn In thU column, tho rcrolnlon^ irranted ottbo Introduction of thcourvojr 
were lU. 70,01G In 1870.71, lls. l,7ri,(0l In 1871.72, ll«. 1,13,OOJ In 1872.73, lUi. 43,809 In 1873*74, Its. 89,037 
in 1874-75, Kd. 2G05 In 1875.70, ond lie. 74S« In 1870-77. Of tho 1«S2 83 remissions, £24j>Dt (Rn. 2,45,010) 

ore gmntcd to reduce for three jears ending; lbS2-83 tho enhancement tinder rotulon settlements 
ttlthln twenty tier cent of tho former aiisc««iiicnt. 

(b) In this year the district was Increased by tlio addition of the il&lslrns auh dlt Islon from SMSm. 

Of fifty-throe alienated villages, thirty are o^vned by Brahmans, 
twelve by Mai’dthiis, five by JIuhammndans, ond three by Vnnjdris. 
The revenue of two alienated villages in Mdlsims is sot apart for 
the god Mahadev and is under tho management of a devaathdn or 
tomple-oommitteo. Tho revonuo of Shogaon in Pnndharpur is sot 
apart for tho benefit of tho Pandharpur dispensary under Govern- 
ment Resolution 1030 of tho 15th of &fnrch 1860. Many alienated 
villages are hold by undivided families ; not more than twelve 
villages are divided among tho sharers. Escopt four in l^fdlsiras 
which have been mortgaged few alienated villages have either been 
mortgaged or sold. In all but a few cases the proprietors live in 
and manage their villages. Eoithcr in tho condition of tho people 
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nor in tho cliarnctor of tho tillage is there any notable difference 
betvraen alienated and neighhonring Government villages. In a 
few cases the soil of tho alienated villages may be a little better 
than that of surrounding Government villages. JNo alienated villages 
seem to have grades of tenants. All holders of land in alienated 
villages enjoy equal rightswith respect to tho ownership of the land. 
Yearly tenants are almost nnkown except in the few fields tW 
stand in tho proprietor’s name and are tilled by yearly tenants. 
Tho bnlk of tho landholders pay a fixed rent. Hardly any pro- 
prietor has claimed a right to enhance the rates. Almost all rents 
aro paid in cash. In surveyed alienated villages the rates do not in 
any way differ from those in neighbouring Government villages. 
In Karmdla tho rates in unsurveyed villages are little higher than 
the rates of tho original settlement, but much bolow those of the 
revision survey. In nnsnrveyed alienated villages the rates vary 
from 4Jd. to 2s. on dry-crop or jirdyat land and 

from Iff. 9d. to Ss. (Ks. on garden or bdgdyal land. These 

garden rates are higher than those in the neighbouring Govern- 
ment villages. No special arrangements are in nse to meet the case 
of a tenant improving his field, digging a well in it, or turning it 
from dry-crop to rice land. No higher assessment is levied should 
each improvements bo carried out. The proprietor makes no 
arrangement with bis tenants as to grazing their cattle or for cutting 
timber. Tho tenants reserve the waste part of their land for grazing 
and cat timber from their land. In most cases some gdiran or 
grazing numbers and some wastelands are every year sold by auction 
for grazing to tho highest bidders. In surveyed alienated villages 
the Collector helps the tndmddr to recover his rentier the current 
year to the extent of the survey rates ; in nnsnrveyed villages 
according to the rates agreed on between the indmddr and his tenant. 
The aid given is in accordance with the provisions of the Land 
Revenue Code. 
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BrrwrnN* 1810 and 1621', for purposes of chil and criminal 
justice, SholiipuT "vvas under Poona. In 182o a fitst or senior 
assistant judge was appointed for Sholapur. In 18f2 Siioliipur -was 
made a separate district, excluding randhnrpur, Silngola, and 
IMsiras which were tlien under S.^itdra and including besides 
other sub-divisions Indi, Sindgi, Bdgcvjldi, and Mnddcbihill wliich 
arc now under Bijdpur. In tnat year the senior assistant jud "0 
gave place to a district judge. * About 1818-40 Bijapur was 
added to SholApnr. About 1864-63 when Indi, ^indp, Bijdpur, 
Bdgevddi, and Muddebihdl were taken and included in tho 
present Bijdpur district and Pandbarpnr and Sdngoln were added to 
Sholiipur, the district judge gave place ton joint judge. Frojn March 
1866 to March 1884 Sholdpur was in charge of a senior assistant 
judge and joint .sessions judge with the lull powers of a District 
Judge. In IS/.I-TG Mdlsims was added to Sholdpur. From April 
ISSi SlioWpiir fins been made a scpnmfc charge of a IJisfrict Juage, 

At present (1884) the district has a District Judge and six snb- 
jtidgos. The .suh-iudgos arc all second class with powers to try original 
suits of not more than C300 (Rs. 5000). Of the Ri:t Riih-judgcs one 
is for Mdlsiras and Sdngola and the others .arc for Bdrsi*, Kanndla, 
Mddha, Pandhnrpur, and Sholdpur. From Jnmmrj^ 1883 tho sub- 
judge for Mdlsiras and Sdngoln bolds bis court altfrrnalcly for two 
months at Malote in Mdlsiras and at Sdngoln. Till the end of 
Fehruary 1883 there was one .snlr-judgc for Kamidln and lifddlia, 
liolding his court alternately for one month at each station ; since 
then Karmdla has hecn in charge of a separate suli-jndgc. Tho 
average distance of the Slioldpnr snb-judge's com t from its furthest 
six villages is thirty-two miles, of the Bansi court twenty-eight miles, 
of the Knrmnla court thirty miles, of tho Xlddha court twenty-six 
miles, of the P.sndhai-pur court twenty miles, and of tbe Mdlsiras and 
Sdngola courts nineteen miles in Mdlsiras and twenty in Sdngola. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882 the imniher of suits 
decided Amried from 7110 in 1872 to 21 72 in 1882 and nvcraffcd. 
4869. Tliese thirteen years may divided into three periods. °In* 
the first period of ficven j'cars ending 1876 the luimhcr of .suits 
varied from 7116 in 1872 to 33.>.3 in 1874 and aA'Cmged 0.326. In 
the second period of three years ending 1879 tho siiits fell about forty 
per cent, varj’iim from 4238 in 1878 to 31.39 in 1877 and averaging 
3816. And in the third period of three j’cnrs ending ]882, owiii" to 
the introduction of the conciliators and A’illngc inunsifs undcirtho 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 1879 the suits further fell by 
about tilirty-four per cent, vaiying from 3002 in 1880 to 2172 in 1882 
and averaging 2.325. Of the total miinber of cases decided, fifty- 
seven per cent have on an average been given against the defendant 
in his absence, the percentage varying from 70’5 in 1872 to G'2 in 
1881. For the ton years ending 1879 tho percentage varied from 
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^ooa^ to 53'9iin 1879 ; and for the nest three years ending 
1882, owing to the introduction of conciliators and village munsifs 
under Act XVH. of 1879 the percentage fell suddenly, yarvinw from 
10'6 in 1880 to 6‘2 in 1881. The details are : ° 


S/toUpuT Ex-parU Decreet, 1S70-1SS2. 
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Of contested cases, during this period of thirteen years an average 
of IS'fi per cent have been decided for the defendant, the percentage 
valuing from 21‘6 in 1870 to 7‘2 in 1878. In 130 or six tov 
cent of the suits decided in 1882 the decr^ was executed cy 
putting the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property 
claimed. The number of this class of cases varied from fifty-nine out 
of 2401 in 1881 to 201 out of 6822 in 1870. In 337 or 15-5 per 
cent of the 1882 decisions, decrees for money due were executed by 
the attachment or sale of property, 2C2 or twelve per cent being for 
immovable property and seventy-five or 3*6 per cent for movable 
property. H^e number of attachments or sales of immovable 
property varied from 262 in 1882 to 2659 in 1875, and of movable 
property from seventy-five in 1882 to 643 in 1 875. 11“^^ ® 

thirteen yeara ending 1882 the number of decrees exerted by the 
arr^tof /ebtors va^d from eight in 1881 to 460 m 1870. For the 
first seven years ending 1876 this number fell s^dily fro® 460 m 
1870 to eighty-two in 1876. Daring the next bk yetm (18/7-18W) 

the number was between eight and twenty-mne mth slight altern^ 
rises and falls. The following table shows that during 
thirteen years (1870-1882) the number of mvil prisoners varied 
from 1^5 in 1874 to itrelvo in 1881 : 


fJTinliinur Civil PriMnCTB^ 1870’1SSS» 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
the district civil courts during the thirteen years ending 1882 : 
SlioHpur Cicil Courts, 1S70‘18S2. 
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■ Registration has two branches, one under Act III. of 1877 and the 
other termed \’illage registration under the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act (Act XvII. of 1879). Under Act III. of 1877 the work 
of registration employs seven special or full-time sub-registrars, one 
being stationed at each of the sub-divisional head-quarters. According 
to the registration report for 1882-83 the gross receipts for that year 
under Act III. of 1877 ara.ounted to £430 (Bs. 4300) and the charges 
to £405 (Rs. 4050), thus leaving a credit balance of £25 (Ks. 250). 
Of the total number of 1523 registrations, 1302 related to 
immovable property, 190 to movable property, and thirty-one 
were wills. Of 1302 documents relating to immovable property 373 
were mortgage deeds, 660 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeds of gift, 
139 leases, and ninety-five miscellaneous deeds. Including £44,996 
(Rs. 4,49,960) the value of immovable property transferred, the total 
value of property affected by registration under Act III. of 1877 
amounted to £52,597 (Rs. 5,25,970). Under Act XVII. of 1879 
-village registration employs twenty-seven village registrars, all special 
or full-time officers. In every case a sub-registrar ot assurances under 
Act III. of 1877 is ex-officio a village registrar, has within the 
limits of his charge as sub-registrar a jurisdiction similar to that of 
other village registrars, issues registration books to the village 
registrars of his circle, and embodies in one general form the 
monthly accounts of the village registrars. In 1882-83 the gross 
receipts under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted to £344 (Rs. 3440) and 
the charges to £647 (Rs. 6470), thus showing a deficit of £303 
(Rs. 3030). Uf 12,574 the total nujuber of registrations, 7396 
related to immovable property and 5178 to movable property. Of 
7396 documents relatingto immovable property, 1227 were mortgage 
deeds, 1431 deeds of sale, twenty-two deeds of gift, 4376 leases, 
and 340 miscellaneous deeds. Including £46,657 (Rs. 4,66,570) 
the value of immovable property transferred, the total value of 
property afi'eoted by registration under Act XVII. of 1879 amounted 
B 125—47 
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carried on by the dirisional inspector. 

During the calendar year 1883, of the work done by the several 
officcin appointed under the Deccan Agricnltiu'ists' Eelief Act of 
18/9, thirty-fom* village registrars registered 7312 documents; 
seventy-seven conciliators disposed of 12,G10 applications and under 
sections 44 and 45 of the Aetfonvarded 4085 agreements to courts ; 
nineteen vilIaM munsifs decided 332 cases and under cliaptcr D. of 
the Act six sub-judges decided JCJ8 cases. 

At present (1883) nineteen officers share the administration of 
criminal justice. Of these, five, including the District Jlagistrate, 
arc magistrates of the first class, and fourteen are magistrates of 
the second and third dasscs. Of the magistrates of the first class 
two are covenanted European civilians, and three, the assistant, the 
district, and the huzur deputy collectots, are Natives, 'llie District 
Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district and of 
tlie other first class magistrates, the huzur deputy collector 'has the 
charge of about eight square miles within ShoMpur city limits and 
of 59,890 people, and others as assistant or deputy collectors have 
each an average charge of 1604 square miles and 174,199 people. 
In 1882 the District Magistrate decided fifty-four original and 
appeal cases and other Srst class magistrates 942 original .anil 
appeal awes. The average cliaigc of tlie fourteen second and third 
class magistrates all of whom are Natives, was C4C square miles 
with a population of 83,212. In 1882 these magistrates decided 
1000 original criminal oases. Besides their magisterial duties three 
officers exercise revenue powers os m^miatdArs, mahdltaris, or head 
clerks of mdmiatddrs. Besides these officers, from Jlaj^' 1883 a 
bench of throe persons nt Fandharpur has been given the powers of 
third class mngistrutea In 1882-8.3, under section 14 of fl.o 
Bombay Village Police Act (Act 1 IH. of ]8c7) C29 village headmS 
orpohee call/* were entrusted with pwer to imprison for twenty-four 
ioursin the village office orcAordi. The average reariv emolimiPntB 

oftliese viUage headmen in cash and land aSoGn^ to ahwt £2 8^ 
(Bs. 24J. 

The disti-ict has no special criminal classes. Small • 

parties who have generally their head-quarters in tlm Tvlj'"® 
territory, constantly move through the district. Thev 
thefts and take reiuge vnth their stolen goods iS the N’T’* 
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In the year 1882 the total strength of the district or regular police 
force was 627. The force consisted of the District Superintendent, 
one subordinate officer, ninety inferior subordinate officers, 
fifteen mounted and 42 1 foot constables. Tire cost of m.nint,n.iTiing 
this force was for the Superintendent a total yearly salary of 
£687 8s. (Rs 637 4), for the subordinate officers on yearly salaries 
of not less than £120 (Rs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate 
officers on yearly, salaries of less than £120 (11a 1200) a total 
yearly cost of £23o0 8s. (Rs. 2.3,004) ; and for the foot and mounted 
constables a cost of £4787 12s. (Ks. 47,376). Besides their pay a 
total sum of £217 iGs. (Rs. 2178] was yearly allowed for the horse 
and travelling allowances of the Superintendent ; £234 (Es. 2340) 
for the pay and travelling allowances of his establishment; £114 
(Rs. 1140) for the horse and travelling allowances of subordinate 
officers ; and £894 6s. (Ra 8943) a year’ for contingencies and petty 
charges. Thus the yearly cost of maintaining the police force 
amounted to £9135 10s. (Rs. 91,355). On an area of 4521 square 
miles and a population of 582,487 these figures give one constable 
for every 8'50 square miles and 1 ! 03 people, and a cost of £2 5d. 
(Es. 20^\) to the square mile or 3|d (2.^ as.) to each head of the 
population. Of the total strength of 527 exclusive of the 
Superintendent, twenty-six, fpur officers and twenty-two men, were 
in 1 882 employed as guaivls at district, central, or subsidiaiy jails ; 
eighty-five, ten of them officers and seventy-five men, were engaged 
as guards over treasuries and lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners 
and treasure ; 342, sixty-six of them officers and 276 men, were 
employed on other duties in the district ; and seventy-four were 
stationed in towns, municipalities, and cantonments. Of the whole 
number, exclusive' of the Superintendent, 244 were provided with 
fire-arms and forty-two with swords or ndth swords and batons ; 
and 241 were provided with batons only; 117, of whom thirty were 
officers and eighty-seven men, could read and write, and eighty- 
seven men were under instruction. 

Except the Superintendent who was a European, the members of 
the police force were all natives of India. Of these, thirty-four 
officers and 190 men were Muhammadans, seven officers and 
twelve men Brahmans, eleven officers and forty-two men Eajputs, 
twenty-iseven officeis and 141 men Marathds, one officer a Prabhu, 
one man a Lingdyat, ten officers and fifty men Hindus of other 
caste.s, one officer a Pdrsi, and one officer a Christian. 

Tlie returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 102 
murders and attempts to murder, thirty-five culpable homicides,- 
113 cases of grievous hurt, 386 gang and other robberies, and 
21,716 other oftences. During these nine years the total number 
of otfences gave a yearly average of 2483 or one offence for- 
every 234 of the population. The returns show that during the 
famine year of 1877 the total number of offences was unusually 
laige, being 1083 or about sixty-four per cent more than the 
average. The number of murders varied from two in 1876 to 
twenty-eight in 1879 and averaged eleven; culpable homicides 
varied from none for' two years to nine in 1879 and averaged four ; 
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cn.ses of grievous hurt varied from eight in 187() and 1881 to 
seventeen in 1 874 and averaged twelve ; gang and other robberies 
varied from fifteen in 1874 to ninety-two in 1877 and averaged 
forty-three ; and other offences varied from 1661 in 1874 to 3655 
in 1877 and averaged 2+13. Of the whole number of persons 
arre.sted the conmetions varied from forty-one per cent in 1880 to 
seventj'-two in 1877 and averaged sixty-two per cent. The 
percentage of stolen property recovered varied from fifty in 1881 to 
seventy-six in 1882 and averaged fifty-nine per cent. The details 
are; 

ShoUfUT Crime ami Poltee, Wi-iSS3. 
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Besides the lock-np at each mamlntddr’s ofBce there is a district 
jail at Shol5pur and a subordinate jail at Mdlsiras. The number 
of convicts in the Sholdpur jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 
113, of whom ninety-five were males and eighteen females. During 
the year 1883, 204 convicts, of whom 178 were males and twenty- 
six females, were admitted and 215, of whom 186 were males and 
twenty-nine females, were discharged. During the year the 
daily average of prisoners was 107 and at the close of the year 
the number of convicts was 103, of whom eighty-seven were males 
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and fifteen females. Of 204 convicts admitted during the year 
156 males and twenty-three females were sentenced to imprisonment 
for not more than one year, ten males and two females were for 
over one year and not more than two years ; nine males were for 
more than two years and not more than five years ; and two males 
and one female were under sentence of transportation, and one male 
was sentenced to death. The total yearly cost of diet was £156 6s. 
(Rs. 1563) or an average of £1 9s. (^. I4i) for each prisoner. 
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FINANCE. 

• The earliest balance .sheet of the district is for 1870-71 . K^clusive 
of £30,037 (Rs, 3,00,370), the adjustment on account of alienated 
lands, the total transactions entered in the district balance sheet 
for 1881-82 amounted under receipts to £301,575 (Es. 30, 15,750) 
against £2/0,050 (Bs. 27,00, oUO) in 1870-71 and under charges to 
£308,199 (Rs. 30,81,990) against £286,000 ^Rs. 28,60,600)) 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in rciuiTi for services rcndci'cd, such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 1881-82 under the heads Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £167,854 (Bs. 16,78,540)’ 
or on the ISbl mpnlntion of 582,487 an individual share of be. 
4d. (Bs. 25). during the twelve }’'eai's between 1870 and 1881 
tlic following changes have taken place under the chief heads of 
receipts and charges. 

Laud Revenue receipts which form 68 03 per cent of the whole 
revenue of the district, have risen from £90,153 (Bs. 9,01,530) in 
1870-71 to £106,059 (Rs. 10,60,590) in 1881-32 and charges from 
£17,030 (Rs 1,70,300) to £17,168 (Rs. 1,71,680).* 

Stamp receipts have fallen from £18,859 to £7430 (Bs. 1,88,590- 
Es. 74,300), and charges from £642 to £227 (Bs. 6420 -Bs. 2270). 

Excise receipts, chiefly owing to better supervision, have increased 
from £6060 (Rs. 60,600) to £13,500 (Bs. 1,35,000). In 1881-82 the 
charges amounted to £852 (Es.8520)._ Of seventy shops eight are 
licensed to sell Europe nnd_ other foreign imported liquor, twenty- 
seven to sell country spmt, twelve to sml toddy, and twenty-three 
to sell intoxicating drugs. The Eui-opean and foreign liquor is 
broinrlit from Bombay. At the Sholnpur central distillery built in 
1878*at a cost of £2125 (Rs. 21,250), the farmer under Government 
supervision makes spirit from wahiida or flowere of the Bassia 
latifoUa and supplies it to all district sbopa In 1882-83, from this 
distilleiy 43,743 gallons of spirits were issued, 24,151 gallons being 
of 25° under proof that is under London proof, and 19,592 gallons 
of 60° under proof.* On cacli g.alIon of 25° under proof the farmer 
pays a still-head duty of 5s. (Es.2^) and sells at any price up to 9s. 
(Rs. 4i) a gallon. From the 1st of August 1884 this still-head duty 
will be increased to 6s. (Hs. 8), the selling price remaining the same 
as before ; and spirit of 60° instead of 50° under proof ■will be issued, 


I Of tho territorial clianges made in the diatiiet between 1870 and 1882, Milsiraa 
with a land revenue of about £15,S20 (Be. 1,53,200) was transferred to Sholiinur in 
1876-76. 

s Tide totalineludes the following items r £121,080 land revenne, excise, assessed 
tares, and foicst ; £8627 stamps, justfeo, and registration ; £1313 education and 
police ; and £36,834 local and municipal funds ; total £167,834. 

* * ITearly land revenue collections ore given above, p. 365, 

<The alcoholic strength of liquor is denoted by degrees over or under the standard 
of London proof which is taken ns 100 degrees. Thus 25o U. P. that is under proof 
is equivalent to 76 d^es of etreinja, 50» 17. P. is equivalent to 60 degrees of 
strength ; and26'> 0. P., or over proof; is equivalent to 126 degrees of strength 
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payinwa still-head duty of 3s. 1|«7. (Rs. Ij^) a gallon and being 
saleable at 5s. (Us. 2^1 a gallon. Toddy is chiefly drawn locally 
from brab and date trees, brab trees being tapped on paying a 
yearly tax of fls. (Ra. 3) a tree and date trees of 2s. (Re. 1). 
In 1882-83 about 6000 trees were locally tapped against 7 8(i0 in 
1881-82. Under special permission the farmers also import-toddy 
from the Nizdm’s tenitory. Of the intoxicating drags the chief 
are hhdng or drinking hemp, g^nja or smoking hemp, mdjnm that 
is spices mixed -nrith W/dnj; boiled in cloiified butter, and hhqja 
that is an intoxicating liquid made by boiling in water bhang, old 
j'cdii, gnhel or Mcnispermum glabrum, andfeocliola or Curcuma 
zedoaria. 


Chapter X. 
Pinauce. 
ExetsB. 


Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fines, have fallen from £111 4 
(Rs.ll.HO) to £679 (Ra. 6796) and charges owing to an increase in 
the pay of the oflScers and staff have risen from £7577 [Rs. 76,7701 to 
£10,603 (Rs. 1,60,030). ’ 

Forest receipts have risen from £17 (Rs. 170) to £624 (Es. 6240) 
and charges from £4 (Rs. 40) to £2315 (Bs 22,150). 

The following table shows, exclusive of the taxpn official salaries 
n assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 

f, r/R uf' of the rates and incidence it 

IS difficult to make any satisfactory comparison of the results No 
tax was levied between 1873-74 and 1877.78: 


■Zt**. 

Amount. 

, YmK. 

Amount. 

/iico)n« Tax. 
1870.71 ... .. 

1871.72 

£ 

MW 

USl 

I Xi>CTsern*. 

1878 TO „ 

1879 80 .. .. 

WdO-Sl 

1881.82 

£ 

7478 

3687 

8047 

3877 


JosnoE. 


Forest, 


Assessed 

Taxes. 


(Es-SMOO) ' irom.£2541 (Bs.25,410) to £3619 

fE?^7?7m ^>ove fallen from £1791 (Rs 17 910) to£7W 

f™" aWSS (B,. 1,?I,880) S 

ffx '.OS'?/™ (»s. 

the money order system.* received and paid under 

changes to' to £305 (Es. 3050) and 

£8t'9 “« (i!«. 6«ot to 

*» (B.. n») 

ilcdicol teccinte have been alm3 ^ ^^^’20). 

from £1893 (Es. 18,930) to £9(W (& g^)) fallen 


CoSTOMS, 

MlUTARr, 

Tost. 


TEMaaAi>H, 

S'EOISTRATIOH, 

Edocahor, 

Police. 

Hedioikb, 
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Balance Sheet, 

1870 AND 1881 . 


Jail receipts have fallen from £71 4 (Es. 7140) to £441 (Rs. 4410) 
and charges have risen from £1050 (Rs.l0,50li) to £4030 (Es.40,300). 

Transfer i-oceipts have risen from £123,588 (Es. 12,35.880) to 
£145,714 (Es. 1 4,57,140) and transfer charges from £173,41 8 (Ks. 
17,34,180) to £205,871 (Rs. 20,58,710). The increase under receipts 
is due ‘to receipts on account of local funds and cash remittances from 
other districts. The increase under charges is due to charges on 
account of the local funds and to a large sui-plus balance remitted 
to other treasuries. 

In the following balance sheet the figures shown in black type 
on both sides under 1881-82 are book adjustments. On tire receipt 
side the item of £30,037 (Rs. 3,00,370) represents the additional 
revenue the district would yield had none of its lands been 
alienated. On tlie debit .side the item of £6607 (Rs. 66,070) under 
land revenue and £1246 (Es. 12,460) under police are the rentals 
of lands granted for service to railage headmen and watchmen. 
Tlie item of £22,184 (Es. 2,21,840) shown under allowances and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose scn'ices have been dispensed with and of religious 
and charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
officers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue : 


ShoUpuT Balance Sheet, 1870-71 and 1881-83. 


1 RrcEim. 


Bead. 

is70-n. 

1881-88. 


£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

00,163 



18,360 

7480 


7611 

10,880 


111« 

670 


IT 

084 


0573 

3577 





80 

OdS 

Opium ... •. 

• 2511 

3510 

Salt 

Public Works ... «>' 

14,380 

*raoo 

MlllUiTT 

1701 

767 

Bint 

Post . . 

*2220 

’7705 

TclccTtph 

Registration 

*1166 

SOS 

618 

Education ... «•. 

... 


Police ... 

1 


Uedidne 

’*'714 

1 

Jmls 

Tributes irom Ifattve 

441 

States .. 

••• 

1S90 

Stationexy and Fnnting. 


28 

SuperaanuationReeeipts 


68 

Total .. 

14T,S02 

155,801 

Tranter H«vm. 

S48S 

18,169 

Local Funds m. .. 

Deno^its . 

8547 

6170 


0?,1»60 

111,378 

dudingSatJngs Bank 

850S 

13,003 

Tbtal ... 

221,588 

145,714 

Ora>t> Total .. 

wo , #311 

301,676 

30.037 


CniRaes. 


0cad. 


Land ItevcDue 

Btainps 

EYrlse 

V jCUil . 
JusUce I Criminal 
Forests 

A^se^sedl^^cs..! 
Allowances ... 

Pendons 

'Ecclesiastical ... 
SliscfUancous ... 
PulIIc Works ... 
Slilitary . 

mint 

Post 

Tclej^pli 
Regibtration ... 
Education . > 
Police 

Uedidne 

Jail 

Printing 

Opium 

Totals 

TranV^r Item. 
Local Funds ... 
Deposits 

Cash Remittances 
Tronslor Receipts 

Total 

Gra*^d Total 




£ 

17,030 

£ 

17.163 

rni 

648 

227 


4*3 

j 7677 

C 6416 

1 3587 


2216 

• 68 

10 

16 

6365 

>1S0 

22,184 

1442 

1460 

62 

22 

8S!> 

480 

38,42.' 

32,006 

17,168 

4520 

1443 

'8102 

1704 

1873 

GOl 

840 

1230 

1672 

6254 



1248 

1803 

0OS 

1050 

4030 


6 

S 

6 

112,04.* 

102.328 

0355 

11,181 

7332 

6401 

117,602 

100,800 

41,7.^ 

10,830 

173,418 

205.871 

286,000 

.108.109 

20.037 
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Revenue other than Ijiperiae, 

District local funds winch since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education and suppl3’’ roads, wells, drains, re-st-houses, 
village oi3icesor<?7i/ird*^and othcruseful works,ainounted in 1881-82 to 
£12.163 (Bs. 1,21,630) and the expenditure to £11,181 (Rs. 1,11,810). 
The local fund revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess 
of one-sixteenth in addition to the land tax, the proceeds of certain 
subordinate local funds, and certain miscellaneous items. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart ns a road fund 
and the rest as a school fund, in 1881-82 yielded a revenue of £7690 
(Bs. 76,900). The subordinate funds, including a toll fund, a ferry 
fund, a cattle pound fund, and a school fee fund, jdeldcd £2680 (Bs. 
26,800). Government and private contributions amounted to £1760 
(Bs. 17,600) and miscellaneous receipts, including sand and quarry 
fees, to £33 (Rs. 330). In 1881-82 this revenue was administered 
by district and sub-dirisioiial committees partly of ofl&cial and paidily 
or private members. The district committee consists of the Collector, 
assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer and the 
educational inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated 
landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divisronal committees consist of an assistant collector, the mdmiatddr, 
a public works officer, and the deputy educational inspector ns 
official and the pi’oprictor of an alienated ■village and three land- 
holders as non-official members. Tiro sub-divisional committees 
bring their local requirements to the notice of the district committco 
•whicli prepares the yearly budget, 

_ For administrative purposes the loc.'vl funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, oho set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction.' Tiro reeeiirts and disbursements during 
the year 1881-82 were : 


Sholdjiur Local Funds, 1SS1S3. 
FUBLTG'WOnKS. 


tlForirTis. 


Amount. 

ICnAiiors. 

Amount. 

Balance 


£ 


£ 


sno 

nstabllslimcDt 

2220 

Two-thtrdsof.Land Cesa 


6190 

New Works ... 

934 

Tolls ... '. 


16J3 

Rcpalra ••• 

Xlalarico 

4301 

Ferric® 

Cattlc>nound9 
Contr3i»utione ... 

MSsccUancous ... 

Quany Fees 

I.. 

347 

333 

301 

27 

3 

8130 

Total 

... 

10,101 

Total ... 

10,101 


INSTRXrCTION. 


nccstnt. 

Amount. 1 

Chvrof". 

Amount. 

Balance ... ... ... 

Onc'thinl of Land Ccs? ... 
Sfihookfee Fund ... 
Contributions 

MisccIJancou® 

Total ... 


IMaliltshmcnt ... ... 

School 1 liarRca 

Sci,oo|.|inucc9 

MIscilIaiicoua 

BaJanco 

Total ... 

£ 

S2Q9 

lit 

970 

628 

9235 

7403 

T4«& 
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Since 18G9-70 ti»e lollowing locnlfund works have been carried 
out. To improve communications about 609 miles o£ road have 
been made and 1823 miles repaired. To improve the water supply 
1 Go wcUs and twenty-eight tanks hare either been made or repaired. 
For the comfort of travollera 308 rest-houses hove been built or 
repaired. Be.sides these works fifty-three cattle pounds and forty- 
three village offices or cMvdia have been cither made or repaired. 

In 1881-82 each of the five municipalities at Sholnpur, BSrsi, 
Knrmrtln, Pandharpur, and Sdngola was administered by a body 
of commissioners with the Collector as president and the assistant 
or doputv collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
In 1881-82 the district municipal revenue amounted to £a4,u7\ 
ms ‘>■10 7101 of which £U,8G‘t (Rs. 1,48,640) were recovered 

fL octroi dues, £299 (lls. 2990) from ^ Afao ffif sSS 
£69/8 (Rs. 59,780) from assessed taxes, and £3a30 ins. 3o,i5uu) 

from other sources. 

The followinsi statement gives for each municipality the receipts, 
March I8S2: 


Kise. 


ShollpOT, 

mnl 

KamilUa 

niniltiarpOT 

Slngola 


ShMpnr ifmieipal Delailt, 1SS1-S2. 

Dim 

Ttenx- 

j RtertM. j 

Octtol. 

loin 

ond 

yihcc\ 

70%. 

A««es«d 

l^es. 

iiaixia- 

neoQs- 

Total. ! 

1 

1 

Juno ... 

>Ia> I8*»7 
October I8^5> 
jAauniJ'lJSS' 

69,C33 

IrtpIStt 

4016 

lO.Dir 

4722 

1U2.027 

£ 

TVOO 

45GS 

9n 

im 

TO 

U,BM 

£ 

S» 

£ 

1426 

e 

01 

iU9 

£ 

26W 

SSS 

22 

655 

44 

4ste 

.CO 

csco 

114 

aS. 1 

•M 

111 

0 c 


4979 1 

8550 

24,872 

... 1 







CUAROCf' 

~l ^irorks. 

Sltwl’ 

Total. 

KAM. 

BtaH. 

Sa/etJ* 

1 Jlcftltb 

Scbooia. 

Xow. 

Repair*. 

looepus. 

SlioUp'U'— 

mrrf 

Knnn”* ••• •* 

miiiJli»ip'ir 

£ 

ton 

124 

DOS 

81 

£ 

in 

no 

15 

losr 

38 

fm 

24(^5 

107 

44S3 

25 

€ 

801 

1« 

34 

695 

10 

£ 

8201 

403 

78 

158 

4 

£ 

NO 

807 

15 

419 

20 

£ 

8S74 

110 

9 

183 

as 

£ 

13.781 

l3t)8 

.177 

7403 

341 

SlBSOl* 

Total ~ 

2S1S 

TJi 

laws 

1094 

8S09 

1707 

8554 

"24^825 



CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1882-83 there were 176 GoTornment scliooh or an average Chapter XI. 

of one school for every four inhabited villages with 7914- names on inBtruction. 

the rolls and an aver.oge attendance of 5703 pupils, or To per cent 
of 105,805 the male population between six and fourteen years of 

aga- 
in 1882-8.3 under the Director of Public Instruction and the Staft, 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local stall 239 strong. Of these ono was a 
deputy ednaational inspector with general charge over all the 
schools of the district drawing a yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800), 
and the rest were masters and assistant mnstors with yearly salaries 
ranging from L't ICs. to £50 8.9. (Rs. 48 - oOt). 

Of 170 the total number of Government schools, in 171 Mardtbi IssTaacnos. 
only was taught, in ono Hindustani, and in four English and 
Mardthi. Ono of the four English schools was a high school 
teaching English, Mardthi, and Sanskrit up to the matriculation 
standard. Of the 171 Mardthi schools 107 were for boys and four 
wore for girls. 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on Cost. 
account of these schools amounted to £4236 188. (Rs. 42,309), of 
which £1387 48. (Rs. 13,872) were paid by Government, £1407 10s. 

(Es. 14,075) from local funds, and £1442 48. (Rs. 14,422) from other 
funds. 

Besides these Government schools thero wero four primary Privatb 

schools inspected by the educational department. Of these two Bcttoois. 

were opened by missionaries, and in 1882-83 wero attended by fifty- 
seven scliolars with an average attendance of thirty-seven. There 
is one special school for low-casto boys established by missionaries 
in Sholdpur, In other towns and villages where low-casto boys 
show willingness to attend, a school accommodation is made for 
them in the verandas of the school houses. Their presence is not 
generally objected to if arrangements nvo made to prevent their 
coming into personal contact with boys of other castes. 

In 1855-56 there wore only eleven Government schools, ton of Pnt)or.i;9», 

them vernacular and one anglo-verimciilnr with 804 names on the 1805-1883. 

rolls and an average attendance of 617 pupils. In 1865-66 Iho 
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Chapter SI, 

Instruction- 

Paoanvss, 

185S-I8SS, 


amber oi schools woe increased to forly.fivo^th 2377 namds on 
the rolls and an average attendance of I799pnpik PorlyoK 
schools were vernacular and five anglo-vemainkr. lu 
the number of schools rose fo ninety-six, the names on the tolls to 
d9d5, and the average attendance to 2850. In 1882-83 thcro veto 
i names on the rolls and an overage attendance 

of 5708. Compared with 1855-56 the returns for 1882-83 give 
an increase in the number of schools from eleven to 176 and in the 
names on the rolls from 804 to 7914. 


Gums ScnooM. ‘ In 1869 the first girls school was opened in Bdrsi. In the nest 
ten years the number of girls schools rose to three with 111 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-nine, lu 1382-33 the 
number of girls schools increased to four with 176 names and. an 
average attendance to 105. 

BFAumts Ann The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
TVbitebs. the following proportion of persons able to read and write. Of 
B37j633 the total Hindu population, 7011 (males 6853, females 
158) or 1-30 per cent below fifteen and 1303 (males 1292, females 
11) or 0'24 per cent above fifteen were under instraction ; S55 
(males 849, females 16) or 0-16 per cent below fifteen and 16,978 
(males 16,888, females 90) or S‘I5 per cent above fifteen aero 
instructed; 191,267 (males 95,260, females 96,007) or3.V57pcr 
cent below fifteen and 820,211 (males 150,903, females li)9, 308) or 
59’55 per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 43,967, the total 
Musalmdn population 533 (males 620, females 13) or 1‘21 pet coat 

below fifteen and 90 (males 88, females 2 ) or 0-20 per cent above 
fifteen wore under instruction; 69 (males 68, fomnlo 1 ) or015per 

cent below fifteen and 807 (males 795, females 12) or 1'83 
above fifteen were instructed; 15,721 (males 7774, females /W) 
or S5-7B per cent below fifteen and 26,747 (males 13,031, fcmalos 
13,716) or 00-8S per cent above fifteen were illiterate. Of 625 
Christians, 34 (males 21, females 13) or 5-44 per cent below fifteen 
and 7 (males 5, females 2) or ri2per cent above fiftoon woro under 
instruction; 9 (males S, females 6) orrH per cent below fifteen 
and 234 (males 172, females 62) or 3r44 per cent above fifteen 
wore instracted j 148 (males 67, females 81) or 23*08 per cent 
below -fifteen and 193 (males 102, females 91) or 30-88 per cent 
above fifteen wore illiterate ; 


Sholilpiir Kitnration, ISSI. 
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Botoro 1S55-5G no returns wero prepared arranging tlie pupils 
according to race and religion. -'J’lio following statement shows 
that of the two races tho Hindus havo the larger in-oportion of 
their hoys and- girls under instruction : 

Pupih 1SS6‘5C and ISS^~S3, 


R(cb. 

I'-as-so. 

18!>I-S3. 

PuptK 

Percent' 

Pupil 9. 

IVrccnt' 

furcof 

PaptH. 

SehooV 

Kolnjr 

Popula* 

tton. 

Perrent* 
AKc on 
School- 
fTointr 
Popula- 
tion. 

llindiif 

?81 

03-37 

7170 

opia 

149,000 

4-00 

3ruf‘Uni2SR9 ... 

13 

1-C3 


£-82 

IS,"!*) 

377 

Total ... 

707 

100 


100 

IGl.OIS 

•4 90 


Of 7536, the total number of pupils in Government schools at 
the end of March 1883, 2.34 1 or 31' 1 per cent were Bnlhinnns, 89 
or J‘2 per cent wore K.slintriyns ; 11 or «‘2 per cent were Ki'iyasths; 
232 or 3‘1 per cent wore Jnins ; 66 1 or 8'7 per cent wero traders j 
1956 or 2C'0 per cent were Kunbis; 1222 or IG‘2 per cent wore 
liiugayats ; 221 or 2‘9 per cent were artisans ; 79 or I'O per cent 
were sb opic copers ; l.*M or 1'8 per cent were labourers; 58 or 0-8 
per cent wore low-castes ; 36 or 0*5 were Others, and ‘190 or 0*5 
Musalnidns and Others. Of 170 the total number of girls enrolled 
in 1832-83 in tbo four girls scliool.s, 170 or 96’5 per cent wero 
Hindus and 6 or 3"3 per cent wore Musnliuittis 

The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the educational department .show in detail tho number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 


ShoUpnr School Jlflnmt, 1SS5-SG, 1SG5-CC, nml ISS'-SS. 
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ShoUpur School SHurni, 18SSS6, 1885-66, and «S5-SS-<!ontinn«l. 
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185 V66. 

I865-GS. 

18S2-83. 

Soitrnnent. 

£ . d. 

£ e. d. 

£ 

£ r. d. 

£ .. d. 

c .. 

2M 14 

High School ... « 

... 

- 

SO 

...... 

17116 0 



2 8 0 

moo 

50 T 2 

lor 10 




SO 

SI 610 

170 2 Si 


bojt and girls 

14 10 0 

810 0 

403 t 

Total ... 

16 18 0 

21810 0 

72 

03 13 0 

S5SI7 Si 

826 8 



1 ItrcziiTS— eenffnwed. 


ETriNonrat. 

CtaiSS. 


Total. 



Jostmetion. 

, 


1855-£a. 

18C5-C6. 

1632.83 

1P55 56. 

lS05Ca 

-IBSSSS. 


£ «. d. 

£ s. do 

£ i. 

£ «. d. 

£ 1. d. 

£ f, d. 

nifihScboiil ... M 


0., 

555 10 

... 


54310 0 

Anglo Ycmocular 

121 26 7 

861 10 ID 

400 10 

11715 5 

403 11 2 

805 9 D 

Vernacular Fchooli for 
bojs and girls 

293 0 0 

031 10 4i 

3352 18 

587 12 C 

732 8 0 

- 3310 10 0 

Total .. 

410 0 4 

1703 7 21^ 4803 IS 

405 7 11 

1275 19 8 

4553 S 0 



Esruoirrnir-foiiltnind. | 

Cuts. 

nuDdings. 

X.ibrarlcs. ! 


1S554;6 

18o.‘i-66. 

13S2-83. 

1355.50 

1305 CO 

18S2 83, 

Gotfmmfnt, 

High School 
Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools ... 

Vcmoailar Schools for 
bO} sand girls 


£ d. 

409 15 0 

S61 18 Ot 

£. t, d. 

2 0 3 

... 

... 

£ 

£7 

... 

Total .. 


70113 0} 

2 0 3 


27 

... 
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C'rt'R^orrt iiR'^eonfinirrrf. 

Clasi. 

Scliolot«hlp^. 

Total. 




3S.h2.S3. 

1S1S-M. 

ltC5C0. 

1SS2.83. 




j: ir. rf. 

£ i. 

£ .. il. 

X >. g. 

nish 1 

Atiirlo Vern icuhr 

... 


11 11 0 


' 

css 10 0 

SehooU . ... 

VcmnciiHr Schools for 

... 


• — 

117 U C 

1020 D 2 

SOI 10 -0 

bojsnnil |*irls ... 

... 

... 


S87 12 fl 

1011 7 S) 

3310 18 0 

Totil ... 

... 

... 

11 M 0 

-403 7 12 

IMI 10 Sj 

4SS0 IS 0 



Cost to j 

Clies. 

Goe eminent. 

Loml Cc«s. 1 



ItCS-tffl. 

33-2.83. 

1S'.S..'C. 

lSfifi.C0. 

1SS2 S3. 

Gror<T»iN<*n(, 

£ >. d. 

£ s. tl. 

£ .. 


£. t d. 

£ t. It. 

ni{rh {School ... 
An^lO'Vcrn’icular 



234 IG 

... 



"chool^ 

Vcni^ciilftr Schools for 

00 1 Oi 

■470 11 7 

874 8 1 

73 12 

... 



boysAnd girls 

210 13 11 

1078 10 

... 

ICO 1 3 

1107 10 0 

Total .. 

£(>9 IS 3] 

LISO 10 7} 

1347 4 

... 

3G» 1 2 

1407 10 0 



Co'^T TO— confi'iittnf. 

CMES, 

* Other Funds. 

Tot'll. 


laVlS.£0. 

3S07 on. 

1633 83. 


ISIS 00. 

1SS3-83. 

nicti Sch^Ktl ... .. 

Anfflo«Vc»incuiaT 

Schools 

Vrnivtilnr 8cht>o1s for 
bo^sandglrH ... 

£ .. d. 

07 14 0 

47 IS 2] 

C r. d. 

043 17 0] 

0 18 IJ 

£ t. a. 

S20 14 0 

230 16 0 

830 12 0 

£ .. d. 

117 IS D1 

2S7 12 11 

£ . d. 

1020 0 1} 

1011 7 4 

£ 9. fl. 
555 10 0 

304 10 0 

33X0 IB 0 

Total . 

103 13 2i 

S>4 15 » 

1442 4 0 

405 7 31 

20CI 30 5| 

4SS0 18 0 


A comparison o£ llio present (1882-83) provision for teaching 
the town and tho country popnlntion gives tho following result ; 
In the town of ShoMpur there were in J8S2-83 ton Government 
Echools with 932 names and an nvcrngo attendance of nhout G93, 
Of these one wns n high school, six were 5Inr«5(hi schools five 
for hoys and one for girls, one a llindiistani school, one a polico 
school, and one a jail school. The averago j-early cost of each pupil 
in tho high school wns ii‘l 18s. (11s. 49); in tho other schools tho 
cost varied from 14s. to X.I 4s. (Ps. 7 -12). Sinco 18CS, sixteen pupils 
have passed tho university entrance examinntion from tho Sholiipur 
high school.' In addition to tho Government schools there wore, 
in 1882-8.3, forty private schools in tho town of Sholdpur with 1391 
names and an averago nttondnneo of nbont 1029 pupils where 
Mardthi is taught. 'J’ho municipality of Sholdpnr has opened a 
Sanskrit school. In 1882-83 there wore twonty-four pupils. Tho 
average yearly cost per pupil wns IGff. (Rs. 8). To one of tho 


Chapter XI. 

Instruction, 

Schools, 

l8Sa-18S3, 


Towk Scuoots. 


1 The details arc : two in 18CS ; two in 1871 ; one in 1872 ; one in 1873 ; tvin in 
1874 ; one in 187C ; ouo in 187G ; two in 1870 ; one in 1882 ; nnd tlirco in 1883. 
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TUIflflE SOBOOIN. 


Maritbi boys achools in the city of ShoMpm is attached a Gafarrfti 
class the expenses of which are defrayed bv the ShnUnn,. “ 

Id 1882-83 there were twelve pupils learning G^riiti 

fourloveJument Lhods 
with 323 names and an average attendance of 256, The aveTaee 
yearly cost to each pupil was 16s. 3d. (Rs. 8J). In the town oi 
Pandharpur there were five Government schools with 487 names 
and an avoraga attendanco of 34i5. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 16s. (Rs. 8). In the town of Karkam there was one 
Government school with eighty-six names and an average attendance 
of sixty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was 11s. 9d. 
(Rs. SI-). In the town of Vairag there was one Government school 
with eighty names and an average attendance of fifty-nine. The 
average yearly cost to each pupil was lls. 9d. (Rs. 5J). In the 
toivn of Karmdla there was one Government school with 174 names 
and an average attendance of 117. The average yearly cost to each 
' pupil was lls. (Rs. o^). In the town of Mddha there was one 
Government school with 112 names and an average attendance of 
eighty-nine. The average yearly cost to each pupil was 13s. (Rs,6i). 
In the town of S&ngola there were two schools with 146 names 
and an average attendance of 104. The average yearly cost to each 
pupil was 12s. M. (Rs. 6|). 

Exclusive of • the eight towns of SholSpur, Birsi, Pandharpnr, 
Karkam, Vairig, Karmd,]a, Mddha, and Singola, the district of 
SholApur was in 1882-83 provided with 154 Government schools 
or an average of one school for every four inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of these schools 
by sub-divisions : 

Sholdpur VUlafft Scioolt, i8S3-83, 


Btu-Dinam. 

villages 

ropuio- 

tion. 

Schoota. 

SDi-nmsiav, 

VlUacc, 

Popllltt' 

tion. 

Seboob 

Shol&por 

151 

M.3I0 

S8 


73 

02,335 

17 

lUni 

131 

D4,S12 

34 

JUftlBins „f 

67 

55,258 

24 

Karm&la 

123 

61,010 

26 





MAdfaa 

8? 

62,7fil 

27 

j 

1 



Pandliaiput .! 

83 

48,103 1 

18 

7V)UI .J 

701 I 

478,559 

154. 


LtDRABiEs. ■ Besides the ShoMpnr library established in 1857, there are 
libraries at Pandharpur and Bdrsi and reading-rooms at Karmdia 
and Vairdg. The ShoWpnr library was established by the leading 
inhabitants of the place. It is maintained by subscriptions and nn 
annual gfrant of £30 (Es. SOO) by the municipality. There are 1450 
books English and veniaculur, and ten newspapers and two monthly 
magazines are subscribed. The yearly subscriptions amount to £15 
(Es. 150). The Pandharpur Library was established in 1874 by 
the sub-judge Rdo Bahddur^ Lcilshnnkar Dmidsbankar. It is 
maintained by monthly subscriptions and a municipal contribution 
of £20 (Es. 200). It is provided with a hall by the municipality. 
There are 1015 books English and vornaonlar, and nine newsnapora 
are subscribed. The yearly subscriptions amount to £20 (Es‘ 200) 
The Bdrsi library was established in 1863 by the sub-judge 
Edo Sdheb Yenkatrdv Jivdji. It is maintained by monthly'^ sub- 
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scriptinna nnd an annual mnnicipnl contribution of £6 (Rs. 60). 
There are 205 books in tho libniry, and seven newspapers are 
subsoribedv A fine hall has lately been built for the library from 
municipal funds at tho sn^i'estion of - Bdo Siiheb KrishnarAv JIulcj 
the acting mdmlatdar of Bdi-si. The }’early subscriptions amount 
to £6 (Its. 60). Tlio reading-room at Vninig ^Ya8 opened in 1864, 
and that at Kavraiila in 1881. These reading-rooms each subscribe 
to about sovcn newspapers. The number of books is small. 

Of tho three weekly newspapers two aro published at ShoUpur, 
the Ealpa-taru or Wish Tree on Sundays and the Bhdh or Speiiron 
Thursdays j nnd one, the Pnndkari-vrilla or the News of Pandharpnr, 
is publisiied on Sundays at Pandharpnr. They are all lithographed 
and in tho Mardtbi language. 
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HEALTH. 

- Op endemic diseases the chief is guineaworm, which iuua« 
frequently attacks the inhabitants of the hilly parts of Birsi and 
Karmala. The disease chiefly originates from the use of had turbid 
water. Most of the wells especially in the B&csi sub-division have 
steps. Tliough regular bathing is not allowed In thebe Wells, the 
people stand on the steps below the surface of the water whilst 
they bathe their limbs andclean their dirty vessels. In thewater which 
thus becomes constantly more and more contaminated are generated 
hundreds of guineaworms which attach themselves to the naked 
limbs of those standing on the steps and burrow under the skin. 
In most parts of the district at the end of rains from about 
October intermittent fever prevails for two or three montha The 
fever is caused chiefly by the sudden changes of temperature and 
the setting in of the easterly winds. It is not severe and a 
usually without splenic or other complications. Skin diseases, 
specially scabies and ringworm, prevail more or less throughout 
the district. Formerly an epidemic of cholera nearly always 
broke out at Pandharpur during the annual fairs, especially at 
the chief fair in July'; hut of late, owing to better sauitniy 
arrangements, though outbrealcs of cholera have not been altogether 
prevented, the disease generally appears in a mild fom.^ Small-pos, 
as a rule, does not prevail as an epidemic. , 

In 1882, besides the ShoUpnr civil hospital there were fow 
dispensaries one each at Sholapur, Pondharpnr, Barsi, and Kormdla. 
The number of patients treated was 50,626, of whom 50,037 were 
out-patients and 589 in-patients. The cost was £1611 (Es. 13,110). 
The following details are token from the 1882 report; 

The prevailing diseases treated in the Sholapnr civil hospital 
were skin and eye diseases, malarious fevers, injuries, ulcers, 
rheumatic and respiratory affections, intestinal worms, and bowd 
complaints. In 1882 cholera appeared after the Pandharpur fair 
in July and continued throughout the district till the end of August 
and out of sixty cases treated in the civil hospital twenty-five 
proved fatal. 1764 primary and 158 revaccinations were performed 
and 6585 out-patients and 347 in-patients were treated at a cost 
of JE853 (Rs. 3530). 


1 of the outbreak* in I87i-72 wd 1872.73, in 1671>72 cholera broke twice. The 
firtt outbreak la-tcd from the 27th of July to the 18th of Augnst, dnring which 
forty-four persons were attacked and eighteen died ; the second outbreak was ia 
Jlarcb during which tiiree persons were attacked and one died. In 1872-73 cholera 
prevailed largely and broke four times. The first outbreak lasted from the 1 st of April 
tothe 23 th of June, during whioli seventy-one pcrsoiie were attacked and twenty 
died ! the second lasted from tlic 17 tb to the end of Joly, dnring which forty-nine 
persona wore nttaeted and twenty-five died; the third lasted from the 8th to end 
of Augnst, dnring which four pereons were attacked and all recovered ; and tho fourth 
lasted fwm the 8lh to tho 16th of November during which two persons wore attacked 
ind one died, 
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he SliolApur dispensary was opened in. 18G3. Tlio prevailing 
sascs are malarious fever, skin diseases, respiratory affections, 
bowel complaints. In 18S2 cholera prevailed from July to 
tember and out of eight 3 '^-ono eases thirty-six proved fatal. 
37 1 out-patients and 111 in-patients were treated at a cost of 
:7 (Rs. 3270). 

he Paudharpur dispcnsar 3 ' was opened in 1 S63 in a hired building. 
i prevailing diseases are malarious fever, intestinal worms, 

. skin and e 3 ’'c diseases. In 1882 cholera prevailed from the 6tb 
Fuly to the llth of August and there were fift 3 '^-seven deaths out 
LOl cases. 10,112 out-patients and fifty in-patients were treated 

1 cost of £475 (Rs. 4750). 

?hc Barsi dispensary was opened in 1866. The prevailing 
:ascs are malarious fevers, ophthalmia, akin diseases, respiratory 
ctions, and bowel complaints. In 1882 cholera prevailed from 
IGth of July to the 26th of August and out of sixty-five cases 
int 3 ’' proved fatal. 13,406 out-patients and forty in-patients were 
ated at a cost of £228 (Rs. 2280). 

Che KarmAla dispensary was opened in 1872 in a hired building. 

2 prevailing diseases arc malarious fevers, ej'o and skin diseases, 
mnatism, intestinal worms, and bowel complaints. In 1882 
>lera prevailed in J uly and August in a mild form. 145 persons 
re vaccinated, and Qo63 out-patients and forb 3 ’'-ono in-patients 
re treated at a cost of £128 (Its. 1280). 

Besides the four dispensaries within British limits, the Akalkob 
>ivo state disponsar 3 * was opened in 1870. The commonest 
eases were malarious fever.s, conjunctiviti.s, respiratory aficctions, 
ivel complaints, and sldn diseases. Cholera although prevalent in 
> uoiffbboarhood did not visit the torni. Nearly 500 primary and 
1 revaccinations were performed during the year. 7276 out- 
2 r and fifty-seven in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
80 12s. (Rs. 1866). 

A.ccording to the 1881 census 2116 persons (males 1200, females 
0) or 0*36 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the total 
mber 1962 (males 1009, females 863) were Hindus, 153 (males 
9, females 53) MusalmAns, and one Christian male onl 3 '. Of 
16, the total number of infirm persons, 79 (males 58, females 21) 
3*73 per cent wore of unsound mind, J 282 (males 614, females 
8) or 60*58 per cent were blind,354 (malos210,fcmalcs 1 44) or 16*72 
r cent were deaf and dumb, and 401 (males 318, females 83) or 
*95 per cent were lopera The details arc : 


SkoMpttr Infirm People, 1881 , 


ClAB*. 

niKDVB. 

McaALMA'iia 

CimiaTiAKB. 

Totai.. j 

i 

females. 

s' 

1 

1 

i 

“S 

•f 

o 

s 

£ 

i 

1 

£ 

In^ano 

BUnd 

Deaf-Mutes 
licpcre 

Total ... 

48 

100 

28S 

SO 

630 

136 

78 

10 

40 

SO 

30 

1 

33 

0 

6 

"i 

1.! 

E8 

014 

ElO 

8ia 


1099 

803 

100 

63 

1 

... 1 IZOO 

Die 
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In 1683-84 under the supervision ol the r 

nnssioner, Deccan Hegistmtion District, liit ‘ 

jvas carried on by twelve vncciiintors with vduiv 
fwin £16 16g {Rs 168) to £28 16.. (Rs. 2Sb). Of \L. '..j? ’i” 

nme were distributed over the rural parts of the distuci, ul\ of xh 
romaining three, one worked at each of the towns cl Sii*)’--! 
JJarsi aiid Pnndharpur and also in some of the silincts v.iti,r, 
radius of thiee miles round the town. Resides tlio vnieiintui . 
medical officer of the Kamdla dibpen^'ary cairiMl o!i 
operations. The total number of persoii'i vacciimlul was ‘Jt'*' 
besides 438 rcvaccinalions, ‘ compared with 13,4;5r> pn***T 
vaccinations in 1869-70. The following statement shows the*.; 
religion, and age of the persons primarily inccinated ; 

Sholitpttr Vaccination Dtlailt, ISilO-JO unit r.W SJ. 


Teik. 


PUHtET llCtHHHm 


IlSeiTO 

IlSSSSl 


Sex. 

1 Ktllirlen. 

1 illJiS 

Vemaiet 

|inntla« 

)lUMl 

tnitje 

Wr- 

chTJt 

(tail* 

Otbfnt. 

70H 

C3»] 1 

11.013 

m 


II 

TM ! 


IS.S41 1 

£0,233 

ur* 

3 1 

3t 

I 


As**. 


I 


I M'f , it u I 
I Or-c * 
\r 4 T text 


T 


I Kf/i I r** 


t'tii 


In 1883-84 the total cost of these operations, e\elii*ht rid" 
performed in tlicKamnila dispensarj’, was £604 l-U. ill" t"’!! 
about 5|'f. (3f ««.) for each successful case. The clinrgts ii'y-d 
the following items .' supervision and inspection £243 42 a( 1N il. , 
establishmont £351 8«. (Rs. 3.7 1 4), and continpencii'i I'J 
(Rs. 97). Of tlic.se tlio supervising and inspecting clmigcs wm » 't 
from Government provincial funds, while £26.7 ]tV. (lN. 
borne by the local fundsof the diirercnt sub-di\isions and £9'* 4* 
(Its. 952) bj* the municipalities of .Sholrfjmr Itmi and J*iiridIisq’J 
towns for the .services oJ a vocciimfor in ciirli of thr,w> t„vi jii. 

Seven* sorts of cattle ilhenv' are liiown in fin* district: 
vnnjaehn rog or mntha rog or fzn si U-utfiA or )n* f 

di'^cme, gfiriftitrp ng or pnif tfl rtgoi ‘iwilhrv 

of tho tliront, ghmi itnf or r/'ilrp'-y, vuint ‘»fi or lufK.iit- nf.iin’ 
disease, and jniAofit nr inMirml ncujtis. Of tin "•’t.Tj W.a n t it 
most fatal. 'The M'lnptoiiis are dim rhd'.n, rmitiirig at*tli» n.f.nt!). 
inability to cut, awf ‘■inking of the ryi ‘ 'J he I e<Iy a* n?i i - a dr rk 
colour. ' Tlie fli'cn-' Iti'-ts one to three dnja. or I >■, f- 

disease tlm month tonsnn- and liooN of the nnitnal ate air. ct* d It 
Lasts nlsnil tiftemd.naa nurl if prt‘rantir)ii.> are not fnt (ii in tiinp the 
Iicwf' fall oir^ Inprni/'irp rog niirl tUi'ii <ir ng nr lh> .ndlinj'rf 
tlje throat which niv uneomiiion, tlie nnimnl n fu"* * nr.d di'S 
in one or two •Ini*'- hxghurt ngor r jdh‘;..y liir- aniw'iJ r> ii;rc« 
with diflicnlty, nfu r,>vl, nnd din «ft»r f«ii i.r t!ir..> r-an 
Jji rKf/.noii whhh Lists fyr n dai- ririlv, tt •- wdenl J" ut 


ij-main err-tt l*nrkhtaU n v./irm V.likh eriti<n r<d!< 
ilJic geriiTnfJy » /r.laljy in thn r Ji’oir-. 


and I't rj’ir i 


> CtSiffl'v'o Jjtt'rr C- tfo I'rirj i.- { > i— n '•**, ""I? ff js*‘ n t 


■ 4 ''70 
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The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitar}' Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, for the eighteen ymxs ending 1883, is 254,877 or an 
average mortality of 14,109, or, according to the 1881 ccnsvrs, of 
twenty-four in every thousand of the population. During the I'nniine 
year of 1877 the total number of deaths Avas very high, being 35,034 
or 1'I7 per cent above the average. Of the avcra^o number of 
deaths 7777 or 54-92 percent were i-eturncd ns due to levers, 1-217 or 
8-59 per cent to cholera, 381 or 2-69 per cent to small-po.v, M.51 or 
10-21 per cent to bowel complaints, 212 or 1-49 per cent to violence 
and injuries, and 3121 or 22.04 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. 
An examination of the returns .shows that fever, which during tho 
eighteen years ending 1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 
7777 or 51.-92 per cent,- was below the average in the first nine ycai-s 
ending 1874 and above the average in the nc.xt nine years ending 
1883. Of the nine years below the ar'erage two years 1866 and 
1867 had between 2000 and 3000 deaths ; two j-cars 18CS and 
1869 between 3000 and 4000 ; two years 1870 and 1871 between 
4000 and 5000 ; one year 1873 between 5000 and 6000 ; and two 
3 ’ears 1872 and 1874 betrveon 6000 and 7000. Of the other 
nine 3 ’'ear 3 above the average two }-cars 1880 and 1882 had between 
7800 and 8OO0 deaths ; two years 1875 and 1881 between 8000 
and 9il0() ; two years 1876 and 1883 hetwcon 10,000 
and 11,000; one 1879 between 12,000 and 13,000; one 1877 
between 16,000 and 17,000; and one 1878 hot ween 17,000 and 
18,000. Of the deaths from cholera, which amounted to 21,901 and 
aver.iged 1-217, nine j'oars caused deaths above tlio average and 
nine below the average. Of the nine years above the average two 
years 1875 and 1878 bad between 4000 and 3000 deaths ; three 
years 1869, 1876, and 1883 between 3000 and 2000 ; and four 
years 1836, 1872, 1877, and 1881 between 2000 and 1300, Of 
the nine years below the average one year ISGS bad between 800 
and 700 deaths ; three j^ears 1870, 1871, and 1882 between 500 
and 200 ; three years 1867, 1879, and 1880 had less tlian fifty deaths ; 
and two years 1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. Of the 
deaths from sraall-pox which amounted to 6863 and averaged 381, 
2343 or3f-14 per cent happened in 1872, 1214 or 17-69 per cent in 
1838, and 1080 or 15-73 percent in 1877. Tlieonly other years which 
were over the avenage Avore 1869 A\'ith 470 deaths, 1871 AA'ith 459 
deaths, and 1867 Avith 448 dcatiis. Of the twelA-c years below the 
average tAVo years 1870 and 1873 had between 300 and 200 deaths ,- 
two years 1866 and 1876 botAA-een 200 and 100; one 1883 betAveon 
sixty and fifty; three years 1874, 1875, and 1878 between forty and 
ten ; two years 1879 and 1882 hadless than ten deaths ; and tAvo years 
1880 and 1881 were free from small-pox. Of the deaths from boAvel 
complaints Avhich amounted to 26,117 and averaged 1451, five years 
Avere above the average and thirteen below tl>o averaga The 
number varied from 5016 in 1877 to 710 in 1871. Injuries, with 
a total of 3823 and an average of 212, varied fi-om 421 in 1806 to 
102 in 1868, Other causes, Avith a total mortality of 66,180 and 
an average of .3121, varied from 10,375 in 1877 to 932 in 1867. 

Birth returns are available only for the thirteen years ending 
1883. During these thirteen years the yearly totals varied from 
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20j634 in 1883 to 6718 in 1879 and averaged 12 720 
ore:‘ ‘ 

Sttoldpur Births and Deaths, JS6B-1SSS, 


The details 


Yzaa. 




Dums. 





Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Peven. 

BoTTel 

Cum* 

plaints. 

In- 

juries. 

Other 

Causes. 

Total. 

BniBi. 



1841 

lU 

2S10 

1388 

421 

1404 

7968 


Ufl7 



44 

448 

2271 

857 

2<2 

032 

47b6 


16C8 

... 

TJO 

ISIl 

9100 

009 

102 

1536 

7640 

M. 

18CO 

... 

25G0 

470 

3761 

1200 

162 

28ito 

11,65i 


1870 

... 

371 

2M 

41<:q 

1096 

138 

1007 

7‘I12 


1871 

. 

380 

450 

4538 

710 

195 

2280 

8468 

Oil 

1872 

. 

1443 

2313 

0020 

1701 

214 

2910 

16,258 

8IU 

1673 



223 

5481 

sn 

206 

3156 

9115 

».KS 

1874 



20 

04f8 

1302 

203 

2800 

10,743 

15,093 

1876 


8130 

10 

8721 

1365 

164 

8201 

17,(>66 

14,765 

lf76 


2235 

112 

10,039 

1703 

148 

4012 

18.3-49 

16,645 

1S77 


1354 

lOSO 

10,041 

6016 

288 

10, w 

35,054 

9US 

1678 


S074 

83 

17,021 

2230 

326 

8962 

26,048 

6769 

1870 


22 

1 

12AOO 

1400 

294 

8402 

23.189 

6716 

1880 

. 

3 

M. 

7833 

853 

212 

2041 

10,042 

8>0 

1881 


1807 


86J1 

041 

in 

1C95 

18,652 

17,256 

1882 


460 

4 

7002 

900 

152 

1559 

11,063 

20,138 

1683 


2544 

65 

. M-807 

1327 

180 

1046 

16,9:8 

!0,C3I 


Total ... 

21,001 

dSG3 

130,000 

26,117 

3323 

56,160 

254,677 

165,-60 

Arerago ... 

1217 1 

381 

7777 

1461 

212 

3121 

14,159 

12,770 


1 The death rotnms are helievedto be fairly correct and the birth lelutw le t* 
incomplete. 




CHAPTEK XIIT. 

SUB-OIVISIONS. 

Ba'rsi lies alone in tlic nortli-casHicfwpcn 17® oO' nnd 18® 2C' 
north Intitncle and hpl ween 75® •12' ami 70° !)' en't lonptitiulc, It is 
linnmh'tl on all sides liy the Niziitn'R territory. It has an area of 
590 square miles, n population in ISSl of 110,010 orlSl to tho 
square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue of £25,082 (IN. 2,50,820). 

Of the .590 sijuare miles .572 have heen surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenne survey returns, forty-la-o square mile** nro 
occupied by tlio lands of alienated villages, The rest contains 
.819, -188 ncrt'.s or 90'] I per cent of arable land, 17)971 acres or .^•O? 
per cent of nnarable land, 192 acres or O-OO per eciil of gra", 7909 
ocre.s or2‘2C per cent of forest**, nnd 8887 iicres or 2*50 pi>r cent of 
villnoc aitc-s, road.**, river.®, nnd htreains. rroin the 819, '188 acres of 
arable land, 19,881 acre® have to bo taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government village.s. 

Biirsi is separated from other parts of Sholtlpur by a narrow belt 
of country belonging to the Kizilm. It lies between the IWliiglnlt 
hillfl in tho e!i<>l and the Sinn in tho west. K.vccpl some outlying 
villages in th'o north-east Uar.M Is fairly regular in sliapc. From tho 
Biili'ighitt hills in the north it stretches Uvcnty-fivo to twenly-eiglit 
miles south, and from east to wes-t it is about twenfy-threo miles. 
From the llillaghat hills in the north nnd north-east tho coatiiry 
slowly .slope® .«otitli-wrsl to the .Sinn. Between each of llio streams 
•which cro.ss the snb-divi<ioii is a sucee^sion of dips nnd ri“os from 
cast to '\vc.st, the rising nnd falling slopes becoming more nnd moro 
gentle towards the eastern border. Except some parts which nro 
bare, moist of the sub-division, especially in flio liollows, is svell 
wooded. Tlio villages are .small nnd close, nnd lio chiefly on river 
batiks. Tlicy are well shaded nnd almost all Imvo walls n'ldom 
without gaps. Of the Hiiltlgliat hills which run noith and iiorlli- 
onst, tho chief is tlio Vndsliightll, nhoul fourteen miles cn.st of Jjarsl 
and noted for a cas*o tomplo .sacred to lldmeshvar. 

Probably owing to its nearne.ss to tho Uulngliat bills, Bilr.si li.ss 
a bolter climnto and moro plentiful nnd regular miafnll than oilier 
parts of Slioltipur. At Biirsi in tlio north-west of tlio sub-division, 
during the eight years ending 1870 tho rainfall varied from -I :M9 
inches in 1870 to 18*02 indies in 1808 nnd nvonigod 20*7*1 inches ; 
and during the ton years ending 1882 it varied from forty-ouo 
inches in 1882 to twelve in 1870 nnd nvonigod twonty-nino inches. 

Water is abundant. The chief rivor is the Bhogiivati a feeder of 
tho Sina, which, wilh its tributaries tho Bcdki, Ntlgznri, nnd Sira, 
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mam tlio BaldoMt Kills and runssouft-casUWoucK iKc ,?!« 
am hr about thirty miles. Besides this, the CkL'I, I ["'i 
the Sina, tnna m the north for about twelve miWs. Mo‘l (.tiVm 
feeders keep water throughout the year. Besides hv the 
lake, about thirteen miles novth-enst of 'R^rei Ini,.! » 



d... LU11U u^.uniti 

a storage reservoir built close to the town. 


The richest soil is found at the bottom o£ the slopes, ulicH 
commonly become almost level along the banks of stiwmi pij 
are generally dotted with clumps of magnificent mango trrt», Ii 
is generally black and fertile. Poor gravelly or hmd f«U m* 
scarcely found. Even on the most barren parts is earth enough to 
yield good grass daring the monsoon. 

According to the 1SS2-88 returns farm stock included 213 rilin’ 
and 2860 load carts, 748 two-bnllock and 2796 fonr-bnllockplongli'i, 
41,692 bullocks and 23,865 cows, 3619 be-bnffaloes and 8 .j 2C tlio- 
bnfifaloes, 2166 horses, 86,512 sheep and goats, and 555 ns«c>. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdhpt 
was 5818 with an average area of abont 54 acres. 01 the vh'ils 
number, loo were holdings of not mere than firo acres; 2$1 uea* pf 
six to ten Bores; 818 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2-193 of ttrculy-ana 
to fifty acres,- 1468 of fifty-one to lOO acres; 475 of 101 to 200 
acres j 90 of 201 to 300 acres ,*25 of 301 to 400 acres; uwl 11 
above 400 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 
acres are Brdhmans, local Vdnis, Gujars, Mardtlids, and DliaapiT‘. 
As a rule fcho Brahmans, local Viiflis, and Gujars sublet ihcir 
holdings. 

Cfop,^ In 1 881-82 of 298,809 acres the whole area hold for tillage, 47,61? 

/se/sl. acres or 1 6'20 per cent were follow or under grast. Of^ the rcniiin- 
Ing 240,190 acres, 55 were twice cropped. Of the 246,2-15 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 101,593 acres or 65’02 per cent, of 
which 134,000 were under Indian mjlht jetiri Sorghum rnigare, 
10,067 under spiked millet hdjri PonicHInnn epienta, 8042 under 
wheat gnliti Triticam vastivnm, SS55 under nco hhiU Oryxn antirn, 
16 under maize mal'ia !Kea mays, 165 under ruia or Awtg I’/wiriim 
italicum, 580 under sdea nnel van Pnnicnin niili.iceum, 150 under 
hurley Jav Uordoum bcxttslichon, and 2115 under other graiim of 
which details ore not given. Pulses ocenpiod 32,-181 acre.s or 13*19 
per cent of which 21, J4i were under tur Cnjanns tndicna, 8188 
under gram harlhara Cicer arietinnm,'05 nndcr hiUhi or hdith 
Dolichos biOoras, 1837 under wi«y Plmsoolus mungo, 609 nndcr 
i/rfjrf Plin.»colus rodiatus, 8 viider mneiir Jirvuia lens, 4 under pens 
vdtnna Pisnm.«ntivnro,nnd 001 nndcr ot her piiKcs. Oilseeds occtmictl 
32,200 ncre.s or 1307 per cent of which 2572 were under lincecfl 
alahi Liniira nsitnhs*imnni, 1C3 under gingdly teed 07 Scfamtnn 

indienm, and 29, -171 under other oifoeeds- i'ibre« occupied 1 C ‘!9 
acres or 6*37 per cent of which 7016 were under cotton hi, ms 
Gossypium Lerbaceom, 7978 nndcr Bombay hemp ton or tan 
Crolalaria juncca^ and 65 under brown bomp nmUdi ITibiscui 
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cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occapied 4276 acres or 173 per 
cent of wliich 742 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, 
973 under sugarcane MS Saccharum ofiBcinarum, 41 8 under tobacco 
tambakhu Nicotiana tubacum, 40 under hemp g/inja Cannabis sativa, 
and the remaining 2103 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 110,046 people 102,512 
or 93'15 per cent were Hindus, 7456 or 6'77 per cent Musalmans, 
67 Christians, and 11 Pfirsis. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
5431 Brdbmans ; 23 K4yasth Prabhus and 18 Mudlidrs, writers; 
4025 Vaishya Vdnis, 3964 Lingdyat Vanis, 924 Mdiwdr Vanis, 402 
Xomtis, 220 Gujardt Yanis, 92 Bhdtids, 68 Kdshikdpdis, and 3 
Agarvdis, traders and merchants ; 46,445 Maratha Kunbis and 2505 
Mdlis, husbandmen; 2160 Telis, oil-pressers ; 1842 Chambhars, 
leather workers j 1183 Koshtis, weavers; 1058 Sutdrs, carpenters; 
997 Sonars, goldsmiths; 878 Shimpis, tailors; 722 Kumbhdrs, 
potters; 641 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 407 Kdsars, makers and sellers 
of glass bangles; 329 Salis, weavers; 267 Londris, cement makers; 
259 Pdtbarvnts, masons ; 239 Rduls, tape makers ; 154 Kdranjkars, 
saddlers ; 117 Gavandis, masons; 104 Ghisadis, tinkers; 82 Rangaiis, 
dyers; 7S Sangars, wool weavers; 53 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 51 
Biirnds, bamboo' workers ; 37 Otaris, casters; 22 Belddrs, quarry, 
men; 14 Nirdlis, indigo dyers; 9 Ldkheris, lac workers; 1394 
Hhdvis, barbers; 677 Parits, washermen; 504 Guravs, priests; 64 
Holdrs, leather-dressers ; 16 Ghadshis, musicians ; 4856 Dhangars, 
oowkeepers ; 155 Qavlis, milkmen ; 744 IColis and 45 Bhois, fishers ; 
396 Pavdeshis, messengers; 217Baddis, scent sellers and cultivators; 
209 Khrttiks, butchers ; 6 Kamdthis, labourers ; 2638 VanjSris, 
683 Vaddrs, 205 Bedars or Berads, ISOKaikddis, 145 Pbdnsepdrdhis, 
and 36 Bhdmtds, unsettled tribes ; 7736 Mhdrs, village servants ; 
4089 Hangs, labourers ; 358 Dhors, tanners; and 709 Jangams, 328 
Gosdvis, 98 Bhdts orThdkurs, 86 Gondhlis, 64 Vdsudevs, 59 Dauris, 
and 14 Xolhdtis, beggars, 

Earmala lies in the north-west between 17° 57' and 18° 32' north 
latitude and between 74° 52' and 75° 81' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Karjat in Ahmadnagar, on the east by the 
Sina and beyond the Sina by the Kizdm's territory, on the south by 
Mddha, and on the west by the Bhima and beyond the Bhima by 
Inddpur in Poona. It has an area of 766 square miles, a population 
in 1881 of 61,548 or eighty to the square mile, and in 1882 a land 
revenue of £11,483 (Es. 1,14,830). 

Of the 766 square miles 721 Lave been surveyed in detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns^ 101 square miles are oc- 
cupied by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 382,134 
acres or fe‘57 per cent of arable land, 32,425 acres or 7‘26 per cent of 
nnarable land, 105 acres or 0‘02 per cent of grass, 3046 acres or 0'69 
per cent of forests, and 28,867 acres or 6’46 per cent of village sites, 
ronds,-riTers, and streams, From the 382,134 acres of arable land 
23,118 acres have to be taken on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages. 

Karm^la, about thirty-eight miles long from north to south and 
twenty-eight broad from east to west, lies between the Bhima in the 
B 125-50 
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west and the Sina in the oast. The wnter-shed divides the sub- 
division into two parts and runs north-wost irom Kern in the south 
to a little west of Karmala in tbo north. The country is a suc- 
cession of rises and valleys, svith a good deal of high lying table- 
land, which in some places is strewn with stones and boulders, hut 
generally is level and has good thongh somewhat shallow soil. 
Except the Ydghoba and Bodki hills near Kera and the dividing 
ridge forming the water-shed, the suh-division is flat, though towards 
the north and north-west the ground is rough and broken and crossed 
by many large streams. Except near the low-lying villages and 
valleys trees are rare and not so largo as in the more favoured 
climate of Barsi. 


Climate. The climate is dry, being somewhat similar to thongh less 

favourable than that of Miidha. In the north-cast the rainfall is 
slightly heavier than in the south about Temblinrui ; but tbo seasons 
are most uncertain, a really good one, as a rule, not occurring 
oftener than once in three or four years. In ,1 reully good season 
the harvest is unusually abimdant. At Karmitla in the north-east, 
during tie ten years ending 1883, the rainfall varied from tljirty- 
four inches in 1882 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-four 
inches. 
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Owing fo short and uncertain rainfall water is scanty. Tie two 
chief rivers are the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhimn, separating 
Karmdla from IndilpDr in the west, winds north to south forabont 
seventy miles, and the Sina, separating Karmdla from the IshiiTa’s 
territory in the east, runs north to south for about thirty miles. 
Jjand is mostly watered from wells, and sometimes by throwing 
temporary dams across streams. Except in a few villngcs where it is 
enough for the growth of wheat and onions and is availablo till the 
middle or ond of February, the water-supply of these dams docs 
not last beyond the end of December or tho beginning of Janiinir. 
In Enrmitla town drinking water is supplied from springs in wells 
lying about three quarters of a milo south of tlio town. 

About ono-linlf of tho soil is black and one-quarter each red niul 
gravelly or harad. Except along stream banks and in tho Sim 
valley the black soil, ns a rale, is somewbat shallow. It is ofton 
somewhat sliil and clayey and requires nn nbiinduiit rainfall to 
ousuro a full crop. In n fnvoiiniblo season the yield is equal or even 
superior to the best black soils ; but in ordinary years tho soil yields 
but nn inclifforont crop, nnd in nnfnvonrablo seasons scarcely returns 
the seed Besides tins, a small quantity of alluvial land is found 
•chiefly along tho banks of the Bhinia. The leading crops are 
jvdn', yjri, safflower, and a small quantity of wheat, cotton, nud 
gram. 

According to tho 1882-83 rclnmsfurm stock included 129 riding 
and 1630 load carts, 620 eighl-bullock nnd 1582 Ion-bullock 
plonglis, 28,855 bullocks and 14,819 cows, 22S0 lio-buffolocs nnd 
■4571 she-bulTnloos, 17.54 horsc.s, 7],384 sheep and go.ats, and 742 
asses. 

In 1882-83 including alienated Innd.s, the total number of hold- 
ings was 5537 with an averogenrea of aljonf forty-oiglit aorc”. Of the 
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whole numher 171 were holdings o£ not more than five acres, 240 
were of six to ten acres, 890 of eleven to tiventy acres, 2595 of 
tsrenty-one to fifty acres, 1125 of fifty-one to 100 acres, 436 of 101 
to 200 acres, sixty -one of 201 to 300 acres, thirteen of 301 to 400 
acres, and six of above 400 acres. The occupants who have holdings 
of over 100 acres are BrilhmanSj local Vdnis, Gnjars, MarathAs and 
Dhangars. As a rule the Brahmans, local Yanis, and Gnjars sublet 
their holdings. 

In 1881-83 of 229,018 acres the whole area held for tillage, 
31,442 acres or 13’72 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 197,606 acres, 79l) were twice cropped. Of the 
198,396 acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 151,081 acres or 
76'i5 per cent of which 127,053 were under Indian millet jvari 
Sorghum vulgare, 17,359 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 5223 under wheat gahii Ti-iticum sestivum, 594 under 
rice Ihdt Oryza sativa, 659 under maize maltha Zea mays, 58 under 
rdla or hang Panicum italicum, 14 'under idea and van Panicnm 
miliaceum, 57 under barley y'ny Hordeum hexnstichou, and 59 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 17,555 
acres or 8‘84 per cent of which 2736 wore under Uir Cajanua in.- 
dious, 8250 under gram liarhhafa Cicer arietinum, 4059 under Itxdihi 
or hulilh Dolichos hiflorus, 548 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 
one under udid Phaseolus radiatus, one under peas vdtana Pisum 
sativum, and 1954 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 22,521 
acres or 11'35 per cent of which 8185 were under linseed als/ii Linum 
usitatissimura, 384 under gingelly seed t%l Sesamum indicum, and 
18,952 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5569 acres or 2’80 per 
cent of which 4084 were under cotton Hpits Gossypium herbaceum 
and 1485 under Bombay hemp san or i&g Orotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1670 acres or 0'84 per cent, of which 
676 were under chillies 'niirchi Capsicum frutescens, 369 under 
sugarcane xis Saccharum officinarum, Soo.nnder tobacco taxnbdkhi 
Niootiaua tabaoum, and tbe remaining 270 under various vegeta- 
bles and frnits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 61,548 people 58,627 or 
95'25 per cent were Hindus, 2914 or 4‘73 per cent Mnsalmans, 3’ 
PArsis, 3 Jews, and one Christian. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 27 1 8 BrAhmans j 16 Kayasth Prabhns and 1 4 Mndliars, writers ; 
1337 Marwar Yanis, 1313 LingAyat VAnis, 190 Komtis, and 27 
GujarAb Ydnis, traders and merchants ; 23,520 Maratha Kunhis and 
4118 MAlis, husbandmen ; 1240 GhdmbhArs, leather workers j 725 
Hoshtis, weavers j 673 Telis, oil-pressers ; 650 SonArs, goldsmiths ; 
568 Sutars, carpenters; 385 LohArs, blacksmiths; 380 Shimpis, 
tailors; 360 Kumhhdrs, potters; 357 SAlis, weavere; 213 KAsArs, 
makers and sellers of glass bangles; 204 Lonfiris cement makers; 
87 Sangars, wool weavers ; 82 Saltangars, tanners ; 39 l^atris, 
weavers ; 28 RAuls, tape makers ; 25 EangAris, dyers ; 19 Buruds, 
bamboo workers ; 19 Niralis, indigo dyers ; 16 KAranjkars, sad- 
dlers; 15 BeldArs, quarrymon; 14 GliisAdis, tinkers; S PAtharvats, 
masons ; 5 OtAris, casters ; 696 NhAvis, barbers ; 490 Pants, washer- 
men; 375 Guravs, priests; 166 HolArs, leather dressers; 12 Ghad- 
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and 4 BbU, unsettled tribes; 4427 Mbnrs, village scrvanlk- 0376 

31C GosAvis, 25? Jo.1,K 
TT iir°* ^ ^ JftngaTns, 63 GondhliSy 36 VAgliyds nnd Muilis 22 

Koln^tiSj and 11 Dauris, beggars. ’ 

Ma'dhalies in the centre of the district between IT® SS' and 
18 10' north latitude and 75® 18' nnd 75® 46' east longitude. It is 
bounded on the north by Knimilln, on the cast by llie Sins and 
beyond the Sina by the Nizdm’s territory and port oi SbciUpnr, 
on the south by Sholapnr nnd Pnndbnrpnrj nnd on the wisi by 
Pandbarpnr. It has nn area of 619 square miles, n ppiilation in 
1S81 of 67^961 or 109 to the squain mile, and in 18S2 n land rorenue 
of £8455 (Ks. 84,550). 

Of the 619 square miles 613 have been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to the revenue snirey returns, twenty-two square mile' arc 
Occupied by the lands of alienated villnges. The rest contains S47,?25 
acres or 90‘97 per cent of amble land. 11,866 acres or 3‘10 pereeatof 
nnnrable land, 2803 acres or 0‘60 percent of forests, mid ■20,-'il5 acres 
or 5‘3S per cent of rillage sites, ivads, rivers, nnd streams. Frowfbo 
347,326 acres of arable land 1 6,746 acres have to bo taken on account 
of alienated lands in Government villnges. 

Mndha is irregular in sbape, with a gixatost length of nbanllorty 
miles from north-east to south-west and a breadth vnrying froia 
twenty-five to thir^ miles in the north to eighteen or twenty in tie 
south. It is a bore waring plain ; tho tops of all the Lighcr pirt*, 
though often covered with yellow stunted spear gras', nre hare of 
trees and have a barren soil. As in tho east, except in five villages 
tho^ Sina forms its eastern boundary, and towards flic wc't the pnb- 
division does not stretch far enough to include any of the plain ef 
the Shimn, most of the- sub-division consists of comparativoly high 
lying- land. About four miles north of Wrldhn the riiiila 01 
1/es botworn the villagoH of Chhichffaon 
Tadral nud ^adahiaga. Tho Afddha n'Hngcv nre gmcralty on,, tn 
four milM distant on sfrcnms or river banka, Host of the rillnees 
are vrullcd, but of many tho wnJI is broken. ° 

Tho climnto is dry and hot winds prevail in llnreli A«--i s 
May, At MAdha in the north-east of tho si b.dir^L, i ^ 
ten years ending 1882 tho miiifali varied from thiitv two T'"/’" 

1882 to eight inches in 1876 and nvenigcd tTonlv-SVoT^^^^ 

The water-shod cros'cs tho siib-division 'in iL ,v ,• ’ , . 
greatest length from north-west to south oast of its 

eastward into (ho Sinn nnd southward into 

point is many miles from (ho so , L "(e™ "<> 

tho low elevation at which they” f The c 

have to flow, nono of tho stro.nL ^ 'l; " ^ ‘ ‘‘"'F 

Bhend none run all through the vraf Thl‘ ”5'‘pt tho 

K.« I, a.. Ss 
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north of tlie village of Unflergaon. 01 the three clncf rivers the 
Bhima runs in the west for about six miles, tho Sum in the cast 
for about thirty miles, and the Bhogavnti in the east for about tlireo 
miles. Besides by the Ashti lalce, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Mddlin land is chiefly watered from wells and to a less extent from 
streams and rivers. During the hot season most of the streams dry. 

Alon<r the banks of the Sina the soil is rich, a good black of great 
depth ;°in the high land the soil is shallow black and poor red or 
gravelly, nearly in equal parts. 

According to the 1832-83 returns farm stock included 1.90 riding 
and 1579 food carts, 477 eight-bullock and 1727 ten-bullock 
ploughs, 25,807 bullocks and 12,974 cows, 2827 he-bnlfaloos and 
5205 sho-buKaloea, 1188 horses, 67,272 sheep and goats, and 425 
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In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings Jloldhgt. 

was 6159 with an average area of about forty-six acres. Of the whole 
number 312 were holdings of not more than live acres, 335 were 
of six to ten acres, 1 017 of eleven to twenty acres, 2723 of twenty- 
one to fifty acres, 1247 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 43.5 of 101 to 200 
aoresj sixty-sixof 201 to 300 acres; soventoon of 301 to 400 acres; 
and seven of above 400 acres. 'ITie occupants who have holdings of 
over 100 acres aro Brdhmans, local Vdnis, hlaratliAs, and Dhnngars. 

As a rule the Bnihmnns, local Vdnis, and Gninrs sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 251,602 acres the whole area held for tillage, Cnp% 
47,929 acres or 19’04 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the ISSi-SS, 
remaining 203,673 acres, 3126 were twice cropped. Of the 206,799 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 162,172 acres or 78’o6 
per cent of wliioli 127,500 were under Indian millet yudrr Sorghum 
vulgare, 19,170 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 4419 
under wheat gahu Triticum fflstivnm, 7946 under vice hhdt Oryza 
sativa, 3220 under maize mal-Jca Zea mays, 48 under ritla or knJig 
Panioum italicum, one under sdva and vari Pauiouin miliacoum, and 
168 under barley ywo Hordeum liexasticlion. Pulses occupied 13,729 
acres or 6'63 per cent of which 4876 were under tur Cajanus iudicus, 

6.598 under gram harbhara Cicer arietinnm, 6.38 under kultfti or 
kulit/i Doliclios biflorus, 648 under mug Pliascolns raungo, six under 
udid Phascolus radiatus, and 1964 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 20,984 acres or 10'14 per cent of which 3128 were under 
linseed alahi Liuum usitatissimum, 220 under gingelly seed til Sesn- 
mum indicum, and 17,636 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
5635 acres or 2'72 per cent of which 3886 were under cotton kdpua 
Gossypinm herbaceum, and 1 749 under Bombay hemp son or tag 
Orotakria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3979 acres or 
• 1‘92 per cent of which 1182 wore under chillies mirclii Capsicum 
frutescens, 501 under sugarcane its Sacobariim oWeinarutn, 42S under 
tobacco toTuto/rhu Nicotiana tahacnm, 5 under boxop gdnja Cannabis 
sativa, and the remaining 1863 under various vegetables and fruits. 

n population returns show that of 67,961 people 6 1,678 or People 

95'02 per cent were Hindus, 3338 or 4-91 per cent Musalmdns, 27 MW*' 
Christians, 15 Pdrsis, one Jew, one Buddhist, and one Sikh. The 
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details of tho Hindu castes are •.2784 BMWns • 191 s 
I’inis, 1482 IRirwdrVunis, 204 Komtis, 727nisl\yaTilnh afd^SO 
Gnjnrdb Vdnis, traders and merchants ; 26,369 Mardtha Kunhis 
421 1 Mdlis, and 83 Hdtlcars, Imsbandmen; 1583 Chimhhdrs, leather- 
workers; 1339 Eoshtis, weavers; 684 Sutars, carpenters; 626 
Sondrs, goldsmiths; COl Telis/oil-pressers ; 596 Shimpis, tadors ; 
632 Eumbhdrs, potters; 3C5 Lchiirs, blacksmiths; 273 Londris* 
cement-makers; 218 Sdlis, weavers; 216 Panchals, metal-workers; 
148 Knsdrs, makers and sellers of glass bangles ; 77 Sangars, wool- 
weavers ; 69 Kdranjkars, saddlers ; 66 Gavandis, masons ; 60 Rauls, 
tairo-mnkora ; 35 Bnriids, bamboo-workers ; 34 Otaris, casters ; 28 
Pittharvats, masons; 26 Rangaris, dyers; 4 Ghisddis, tinkers; 696 
Hhdvis, barbers; 466 Pants, washermen; 271 Guravs, priests; 
163 Holars, leather-dressers; 19 Ghadshis, musicians; 596& 
Dhangavs, cowkeepors; 71 GjivHs, milkmen; 735 Kolis and 74 
Dliois, hsliera; 337 Pardeshis, messengers; 105 Raddis, scent- 
sollora and cnltivators; ISLodhis, labourers; 17 Khdtiks, butchers; 
3 Eidradtliis, labourers; 710 Berads or Bedars, 457 Vaddrs, 199 
Kaifcndis, 66 Bliils, 36 Edtavdis, and 14 Vanjdris, unsettled tribes; 
4972 Mlidrs, village servants; 3398 Mangs, labourers; 224 Dbore, 
fanners ; and 305 Gosavis, 251 Jangams, 116 Bhats or Thdknrs, 87 
Gondhiis, 46 Dauris, 24 Endbtida Joshis, 22 Eolhdtis, IS Ydghyds 
and Murlis, and 7 Vdsudovs, beggars. 

Malsirasliesin the west botweenl7®36'and 18° 2' north latitude 
and between 74° 41' and 75° 18' east longitude. It is bounded on 
the north by the Nira and beyond the Niro by Inddpur in Poona, 
on tho east by Pandbarpnr and for about twenty miles by the 
Bhima, on the south by Sdngola, and on the west by Mdnin Sdtdra 
and Pliultan. It has an area of 574 square miles, a population lu 
1881 of 58,332 or 101 to tho square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue 
of £15,322 (Rs. 1 , 68 , 220 ), 

Of tho 674 square miles 642 hove been surveyed in detail. Ac- 
cording to tho revenue survey returns, eiglitj-three square miles are 
occupira by the lands of alienated villages. The rest contains 
202,1 10 acres or 8S’4Sper cent of arable land, $4,600 acres or ll'SO 
percent of nnaraWo laud, 8802 acres or 2’S7 per cent of forests, and 
1218 acres or 0'40 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From the 262,1 10 acres of arable land 40,977 acres have 
to be taken on account of ab’enated lands in Government villages. 

Except in the west where is a chain of hills, Malsiras is mosGy 
flat and bare of trees. The villages are generally small, three or 
four miles apart. Most of tho villages lie on streams and a few on 
river banks. _ In almost all the viUages the site is bare. Except 
about ten which are walled, the villages are open. . 

The cUmate is diy and hot and the rainfall scanty and uncertain.' 
At Mdlsiras m the centre of the snb-division, during the ten years 
endmg_1882, the fell vaned from forty-one inches in 1877 to twelve 
inches m 1 87o and averaged twenty inches, 

.Water is not plentiful. The chief rivers are the Nira and Tii,;,,,,, 
and their small feeders. The Nira runs west to east for abouuSy 
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miles on tlie northern horder and falls into the Bhima in the extreme Chapt er X III. 
north-east of the suh-division. The Bhimn runs north to south gnb-Divisions. 
for about twenty miles on the eastern border. The small feeders of malsikas 
the Bhima and Nira mostly run dry during the hot season. The 
garden land is in some parts watered, chiefly from wells. 

A good deal of the soil is rocky and barren, but most of it is SoW. 
good black. ‘ 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included twenty-one siock. 
riding and 1055 load carts, 2010 four-bullock ploughs, 21,538 
bullocks and 11,183 cows, 1879 he-buffaloes and 3431 sho-buffalocs, 

1282 horses, 69,908 sheep and goats, and 406 asses. 


In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of hold- Iloldingi, 
ings was 3766 with an average area of about seventy acres. Of the 
whole number, seventy-six were holdings of not more than five acres, 

110 were of six to teh acres, 314 of eleven to twenty acres, 1566 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres ; 1055 of_fifty-one to 100 acres j 469 of 
101 to 200 acres ; eighty-four of 201 to 300 acres ; thirty-four of 
301 to 400 acres j and twenty-eight of above 400 acres. The 
occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres are Brdhmans, 
local Vdnis, Guiars, Mantthiis, and Dhangars. As a rule the 
Brdhmans, local Vdnis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 214,794 acres the whole area held for tillage, 36,660 Cropi, 
acres or 17'02 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 1S81-S2. 

ing 178,234 acres, 4077 were twice cropped. Of the 182,311 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 153,533 acres or 84'21 percent of 
which 111,293 were under Indian millet jvari Sorghum vulgaro, 33,444 
under spiked millet idjri Penioillaria spicata, 5011 under wheat gahu 
Triticum mstivium, 407 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 2056 under 
maizo maltha Zea mays, 196 'under r&la or kdng Panioum italicum, 

119 under sdua and vari Panicum miliaceum, 51 under barley y an 
Hordeum hexastichon, and 954 under other grains of which details 
are not given. Pulses occupied 8080 acres or 4'43 per cent of 
which 523 were under tur Cajanus indiens, 2964 under gram 
harbhara Oioer arietinum, 1029 under kiiUhi or kulith Dohehos 
biflorus, 5 under mug Phaseolus mungo, and 3559 under other pulses. 

Oilseeds occupied 18,080 acros or 9‘91 per cent of which 41 were 
under linseed alshi Liuum usitatissimum, 4 under gingelly seed 
,til Seaamum indicum, and 18,036 under other oilseeds. Pibres 
occupied 813 acres or 0’44 per cent, of which 661 wore under cotton 
ltdpus Gossypium herbaoeum, and 2-52 under Bombay hemp san or 
tdg Orotalaria junoea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1806 acres or 
0'99 per cent of which 721 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescen8,497 under sugarcane us Sacoharum ofiScinarum, 200 under 
tobacco tambdkhu Niootiana tabaoum, and the romaining 387 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 58,332 people 5.6,387 or People, 
96-66 per cent were Hindus and 1945 or 3-33 per oont Musalm4ns. 

The details of the Hindu castes are 1833 Brahmans; 1204Lingd.yat 
Vdnis, 556 M4rwar Viinia, and 173 Komtis, traders and merchants ; 
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1H,;57!) Kiinhu i\mI3ni6 MiUip, Imskmampn ; 95t Lonfirls cement- 
iiiak-crii ; 020 ChAinlihdis, IrJillicr-workcrh ; 51+ Smfira, carpenters • 
■4n.'i Kiiml)h>r(t. pxltcrs!; 372 Iiolidrs, hlacVcsmUlis; 300 SoiiBra ' 
p>iUl<iiiiihs; J»30 Koslitis, weavers; 287 Tolls, 5il-preb«cr!> ; 275 
Sliimpis, tailors; 124 Kilsjirs, iimkcrs ami sellers of glass bangles • 
•41 Sails, weavers ; 34 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 31 litiruds, bamboo* 
svorkers; l’» Knmnjknrs, saddlers; 12 OtAris, ca&toisj 641 
Nliiivis, barbers ; -lb*! J*nrU«, •washermen ; 1215 Holdrs, loatlcr- 
tlrc-s'-rs; Sb") Gnravs, priests; SO GlmdsUis, musicians; 12,965 
1 Hiaugnr’, oowkeepers ; 40 GavHs, milkmen ; ‘432 Kolis and 65 
lllmi*!, fi-bcrs; I.V2 Umblis, p.'piit-sellura and cultivators; 36P.w- 
deshis, iiie-'-eiigers ; 13 Kluitiks, bntclier.s ; 2142 IJerads, 2119 Vadars, 
S2 Vniijiiris, smd -IS KaikAilie, uns(‘ttlcd tribes ; 3050 Itlidrs, village 
servants; 2517 Mtings, kboarors; 274 Dliors, tanners; and 316 
(Jo-irttis, 141 .To'.bi*., 2)1 Jiingnme, 43 Bhats or Tlidkurs, 24 Dauris, 
21 fC'dliatis. ami 14 Gondblis, beggars. 

P.mdliariJUr lies in the centre between 17® 20' and 17® 5G' north 
latitude niid 7.')“ 1 1' ami 7-'>® 44' east longitude. It is bounded on 
til” tiorlli I».r Jlftdlm. on (lie oast by Mdtllm and Sliohipur, on tho 
soiitli by the I’atrnnlliiin stiite, nnd on the west by Sangola and 
.MrtNinis. It lias mi area of 470 square miles, a pnpnbition in 1831 
of 72,212 or 1.73 to the sqnnro mile, and in 1882 a land lercuno of 
£8 1 19 (IN. f! 1,400). 

Of the -470 square inilc.s 457 linro hcon surveyed in detail. Accord- 
ing to t he rev eniie survey returns, thirty-twosquaiv milesarc occupied 
by llio Iniuls of nlienntcii vilingos. 'rjio rest contains 256, 02J acres 
or 92'05 per cent.cf amble land, 7984 acres or 2'8i per cent of 
niinnildc land, 2181 nert's or O'lfl per cent of grass, 458 acres or 
0‘ 1 7 per cent of forests, niul 1 1,475 acres or 4'12 per cent of village 
Bites, mads, livers, and striMins. I'Voiii the 250,023 acres of arable 
laud 20,037 acres have to bo taken on nccount of alienated lands in 
Govornineat vilingos. 

Fiindlinrpiir is an ojicn waving plain almost bare of trees. The 
villngc.s lie partly on river banks nnd partly in the plain; some are 
walled. The vilfiigc sito is gcuornlly bare. 

The clirnato is dry. Hot winds prevail in jlfnrcL April nnd Afay; 
and tlic rainfall is scanty nnd uncertain. At Pnndliarpur in tho 
centre of the siib-divisioii, during tho ton years ending 1882 tho fall 
varied from forty-four inches in ISId' to eight inches in 1870 nnd 
averaged twenty-eight inches. 


fraitr. Tlie two chief rivers are tho Bhimn and MAn, For a winding 

length of about twenty miles the Bbima separates Fan dhnrpnr from 
Aldlsiras in the west, and for about forty miles it winds north-west 
to south-east through tho centre of the sub-division. During the 
rains tho water ovordows its banks which are earthy and steep. 
Tho Alda runs west to east in the south and fulls into the Bliima 
near Sarkoli about ten miles south-east of Pandharpur. Tiie town 
of Pandharpur is supplied ■with drinking 'wntor from a pond made in' 
1874 about a mile south-west of the town. Land is chiefly watered 
Jrom wells. 
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iklong tie river and stream banks tbe soil is mostly deep black, Chapter yTTr.- 
and to the east of the Bhima it is specially fine. On the high lying g . . __ 

land the soil is shallow black and gray gravelly or laraA. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included seventy- 
eight riding and 1 253 load carts, 557 two-bullock and 1500 four- ’ 

bullock ploughs, 17,433 bullocks and 9137 cows, 1793 he-bufialoes 
and 4131 she*buSaloes, 850 horses, 42,437 sheep and goats, and 385 
asses. 


In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 13,581 with an average area of about nineteen acres. Of the 
whole number, 1663 were holdings of not more than five acres, 1490 
were of six to teuacres, 4097 of elevento twenty acres; 6291oftwenty- 
one to fifty acres ; thirty-six of fifty-one to 100 acres ; and four of 101 
to 200 acres. The occupants who have holdings of over 100 acres 
are Bidhmans, local Vanis, Gujars, Mardthds, and Dhangars. As a 
rule the Brdhmans, local Vdnis, and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

In 1881-82 of 217,684 acres the whole area held for tillage, 26,104 
acres or 11‘99 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 191,580 acres, 2585 were twice cropped. Of the 194,165 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 159,545 acres or 82T6 percent 
of which 137,694 were under Indian millet yuari Sorghum vnlgare, 
14,612 under spiked millet Idjri Penicillaria spioata, 3674 under 
wheat gahtt Triticum mstivam, 977 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 
2131 under maize makka Zea mays, 109 under rdlaorking Panicum 
italicum, 28 under barley yap Hordeum hexastichon, 320 under other 
grains of which details are nob given. Pulses occupied 10,572 acres 
or 5'44 per cent of which 1475 were under tiir Oajanus indicns, 
6723 under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 697 under hilfhi or 
hulith Dolichos biflorus, 261 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 27 under 
masiir Ervum lens, two under peas vdtana Pisum sativum, and 1387 
under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 16,827 acres or 8’66 per cent, 
of which 1010 were under linseed alshi Linum nsitatissimnm, 126 
under gingelly seed iil Sesamum indicnm, and 15,691 under other 
oilseeds. Fibres occupied 5321 acres or 2‘74 per cent of which 
3618 were under cotton kwpus Gossypiumherbacoum and 1708 under 
Bombay hemp san or tdg Crobalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 1900 acres or 0‘97 per cent of which 778 were under chillies 
mirehi Capsicum frntescens, 325 under sugarcane us Saccharum 
ofilcinarum, 243 under tobacco (ambakhu Nicotiana tabacum, and 
the remaining 554 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The ] 881 population returns show that of 72,212 people 69,345 
or 96 '02 percent were Hindus, 2864 or 3 ’96 per cent Musalmans, 
and 8 Christians. Tbe details of the Hindu castes are : 6330 
Brahmans; 5 Kayasth Prabhus, writers; 1739Lingilyat Vanis, 1158 
M^rwar Vanis, 662 Eomtis, 166 GujarAb Vanis, 8 AgarvAls, and 6 
Lohilnas, traders and merchants ; 25,519 Mar^thaKnnbis, 3412 M4lis, 
and 247 Hdtkars, hnsbandmeu ; 1641 Koshtis, weavers ; 1585 Ch4m- 
bhars, leather-workers ; 767 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 667 Telis, oil-press- 
ers ; 509 Londris, cement-makers ; 491 Shimpis, tailors ; 431 Kum- 
bhdrs, potters ; 434 Sutars, carpenters ; 349 Sangars, wool-weavers ; 
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832 Kllsirs, makers and sellers oi glass kangles j 298 LoMra lilvk 
smiths j 140 Nir&lis, indigo-dyers ; 132 Sfilis, weavers j 102 Pattiar 
vats< masons; 90 Gavandis, masons; 81 lAuls, tape-makers - 81 
Timbatsj coppersmitlis; 64 Khatris, weavers; 48 Bumds, bamboo 
workers; 41 Laklieris, lac-workers; 34 Kiiranikars, saddlers; 2[ 
Ghisadis, tinkers; and 20 Otdris casters; 823 Nhilvis, barbers 
524 Pants, wasbermen ; 307 Gnravs, priests ; 195 Holdrs, leallier 
dressers; 103 Ghadshis, musicians; 6413 Dliangars, eowkeepcrs; 
390 Gavlis, milkmen; 1427 Kolia and 290 Bbois, fisLcrs; SSi 
Baddis, scent-sellers and cnltivators ; 319 Fardesbis, messengers; 
134 Kbdtiks, bntebers ; 838 Berads, 701 Yaddrs^ 68 Ea^&dis,and 
2l) Vapjdris, unsettled tribes' ; 4927 Mbdrs, village servimti-,WaO 
Hdngs, labourers ; 188 DborSj tanners ; and 240 Jangams, 189 
GoSdvis, 161 Dauris, 97 Bhfits or Thakurs, 88 Gondblis, 18 Mdris. 
13 Kolhdtis, and 9 Yagbyds and Mnrlis, beggars. 

Sa'ngola lies in tbe sontb-west between 17° 8' and 17° 40' notll 
latitude and between 74“ 59' and^ 76“ 82' east longitude. It i 
bounded on tbe nOrtb by Mdlsiras and Fandbarpur ; on tbo east b 
Pandbarpur, Hlangalvedba of tbe Patrardban 'state, and tbo Jnt 
state; on tbe sonth by tbe Jatb and Patvardban states; and on 11 
west by Kb'dndpur in Sdtdra and Atpddi of tbe Pant Pratinidbi. a 
has an area of 649 square miles, a population in 1881 of 62,849 cr 
ifinety-seven to tbe square mile, and in 1882 a land revenue cf 
£15,814 (Rs. 1,68,140). 

‘Of tbe 649 square mil'es 599 have Ibeen surveyed iu detail. 
According to the revenue survey returns, 90 square miles are 
occupied by tbe lands of alienated villages. Tbo rest contains 
842)099 acres or 90'18 per cent of arable land, 23,661 acres or 6'2t 
per cent of unarable land, 3740 acres or 0’98 per cent of forests, 
and 9866 acres or 2‘60 per cent of village sites, roads, rivers, and 
streams. From tbe 342,099 acres of arable laud 36,695 acres have 
to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. 


Aspect, Singola is a level open plain with a few treeless billocks- fringing 

its southern bordon It is mostly bare of trees. Tbe villages ai-o 
small, three or four miles apart. Uforo than half tbe villages lie on 
stream banks and except Sdugola and NAzre almost all arc open. 
Tbe village site is generally bare. 

Climate, The climate is bot. At S4ngola in tiie centre of the snb-divition, 
during the ten years ending 1882 tbe rainfall varied from tliirty-fonr 
inches in 1877 to six inches in 1876 and averaged twenty-two 
inches. 


Water. Tbe chief river is tbe Mdn with its feeders tbe Belvan, Kurds, 

Songanga, and Ydnkdi. It drains tbo sub-division west to north- 
east for about tbirty-Svo miles. Daring tbo rains tbo streams are 
all full, but in tbo hot season most of them run dry. In Sdngola 
land is little watered. 


Soil Most of tbe soil is stony and barren, and much of it is fit only 

for grazing. 

SioeJt, According to tbo 1882.83 rctni-ns farm stock included twenty-three 

riding and 1099 load carts, 786 two-bullock and 3063 fonr-bnllock 
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ploughs, 22,269 bullocks and 12,181 cows, 2649 he-bufialoes and 4113 
she-bu£Ealoes, 1403 horses, 91,711 sheep and goats, and 467 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of 
holdings was 5259 with an average area of about 54 acres. Of 
the whole number 86 were holdings of not more than five acres, 183 
were of sis to ten acres ; 605 of eleven to twenty acres ; 2376 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres; 1351 of fifty-one to 100 acres ; 537 of 101 to 
200 acres ; seventy-six of 201 to 800 acres ; twenty-three of 301 to 
400 acres; and twenty-two of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Br&hmans, local Vdnis, Gujars, 
Marathas, and Dhangara. As a rule the Brahmans, local Ydnis, and. 
Gu j ars sublet their holdings . 

In 1881-82 of 283,695 acres the whole area held for tillage 67,801 
acres or 23’89 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 215,894 acres, 8019 were twice cropped. Of the 223,913 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 187,840 acres or 83'88 per cent 
of which 78,674 were under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 
89,809 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 8162 under 
wheat gahu Triticnm sestivum, 2581 under rice bhdi Oryza sativa, 
3460 under maize malika Zea mays, 460 under rdla or Mng 
Panicum italicum, 136 under barley jav Hordeum hesastichon, and 
4568 under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses 
occupied 16,982 acres or 7 '58 per cent, of which 1419 were 
under tw Oajanus indious, 8503 under gram harhhwra Oioer 
arietinum, 1084 under htiUlii or hidith Doliohos biflorus, 567 nnder 
mug Phaseolus mungo, and 10,409 under other pulses. Oilseeds 
occupied 9801 acres or 4' 37 per cent of which 74 were under 
linseed alsJd Linum nsitatissimnm, 759 under gingolly seed til 
Sesamnm indicum, and 8968 nnder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 
5599 acres or 2'60 per cent, of which 4364 were under cotton 
kapus Gossypium herbaceum and 1235 under Bombay hemp san or 
My'Crotalaria jnncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 3691 acres or 
1'64 per cent of which 1538 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutescens, 473 under sugarcane us Saeobaram officinarum, 529 
under tobacco tamldMiti I^icotiana tabacum, and the remaining 
1151 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show that of 62,849 people 60,648 
or 96'49 per cent were Hindus, 2197 or 3'49 per cent Musalnidns, 
and 4 Christians. The details of the Hindu castes are : 1582 
Brdhmans ; 17 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1 344 Gujardt Vdnis, 1267 
Lingdyat Tdnis, and 108 Marwdr Vdnis, traders and merchants > 
18,990 Mardtha Kunbis, 2438 Mdlis, and 791 Hdtkars, husbandmen;. 
2086 Londris, cement-makers ; 1282 Ohdmbhdrs, leather workers ; 
1 006 Koshtis, weavers ; 718 Sangaa’s, wool- weavers ; 520 Sondrs, 
goldsmiths; 520 Sutars, carpenters; 606 Knmbhdrs, potters; 887 
Telis, oil-pressers; 334 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 297 Bhimpis, tailors ; 
167!Kdsdrs, makers and sellers of glass bangles; 46 Hduls, tape- 
makers ; 46 Sdlis, weavers ; 23 Karaujkars, saddlers ; 20 Otdris, 
castors; 20 Tambats, copporamiths ; 19 Belddrs,^ quarrymen ; 18 
Buruds, bamboo- workers ; 11 Hirolis, indigo-dyers; 3 Gavandis, 
masons; 604 Nhavis, barbers; 436 Parits, washermen ; lS04Holdrs, 
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Jcnfhcr-drosaora; 422 Gnravs, priests; 17 Ghadshis, mnsicbs. 

46 Gavlis, milkmen ; 4G2 Kolisani 
JJhoifl, CshcrB; 530 Haddis, scent-sellers and cultivators • 185 
Pardcsliis, messongors; 20 Kbdtiks, butchers; 1045 Boraas'210 
Kmkddis, 118 Vaddrs, and 76 Vnnjnris, unsettled tribes; 6571 VUr,, 
messengers; 1204 Mitngs, Inboiirors ; ^56 Dhors, tanners; fiH^l* 
kliors, scavengers; and 504 Danris, 238 Jangams, 129 Gosiris 65 
Gondlilis, 20 Bdlsantosbis, and 10 Bhats or Tbfikurs, beggars, * 
Shola'pur lies in the extreme south-east between 17‘'22'aBd 17“ 
50' north latitude aud between 76“ 40' and 76“ 13' cast longifaJa It 
is bounded on the north by the Nialm’s territoiy, on the amth by 
the Bliinia and the Akalkot state^ on the east by the AMkottiate, 
and on the west by the Pandharpiir and Mddha suh-divisim It 
lias nn area of 847 square miles, a population in 1881 o! 145,535 or 
170 to the square mile, and in 1882 a laud revonno oi £19,764 
fits. 1,97,040). Of its 115 villages eleven lie detached in the Kirim’s 
territory. 
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Of the 847 square miles 543 have been sumyed in detail. 
According to tho revenno survey returns, nine square miles are 
occupied by tho lands of alienated villages. The rest contaiss 
491,005 acres or 91*50 per cent of arable land, 27,153 acres or 566 
per cent of nnarablo laud, 2908 acres or 0*55 percent of grass, 
acres or 0*00 per cent of forests, and 11,953 acres or 2’23 perwl 
of village sites, roads, rivers, and streams. From the 491,065 ataj 
of arable land 57,702 acres bave to be taken on account of alienatri 
lands in Goromment villages. 

Sboldpur is waving and bare of trees, rising in places in small 
hillocks showing bare rook. On the whole it is less ragged and 
■ stony than Mohol on the north-west. The southorn part between 
the Bhima and the Sina is flatter and richer and has groves of trees 
and gardens. Tho land between the streams slowly rises to tho 
water-shed. Except in tho south and east which have two or three 
groups of small Tillages close together, the villages are . large and 
far apart Almost nil are on riror or stream banks. The Tillage 
sites oro bare. Formerly the Tillages were Trailed, bat the walls 
have fallen and in many cases disappeared. 

The climate is dry. The cold season is clear and bracing and 
better than that in other parts of the Deccan, and the hot season ' 
hotter with much hot dry wind. The rainfall is scanty. The sonth.- 
west monsoon reaches ShoKpnr only in fitful gusts and is never to 
bo trusted j the sub-division owes most of its rainfall to the north- 
I east monsoon, At ShoMpur in the centre, during the eighteen years 
ending 1870, the f<Jl varied from 35*78 inches in 1869 to 13-65 
inches in 1855 and averaged 20*63 inches, and during the ten 
rears ending 1882 it varied from sixty-six inches in 1878 to eleven 
inches in 1876 and averaged thirty-one inches. During the cold 
season the temperature is lower, and daring the hot and rainy 
seasons higher than at most Bombay stations. 

The two chief rivers ore the Bhima and the Sina. The Bhima 
'forms tho southern boundary of the sub-division for about thirty-five 
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mileSj and tlio Sina runs south through tho sub-division for about 
forty miles. The rivers run throughout the year, though during the 
hot season the stream is narrow. Land is little watered by these 
rivers. Besides from the Bkruk lake the bettor garden lands are 
watered from wells. The city of ShoMpnr is supplied with drink- 
ing water from the Ekruk lake, about three miles north of tho city. 

The soil is various and irregular. In the dips is much fine allu- 
vial soil. North of the Sina in the cast about ten per cent of the 
soil is black, fifty red or iambad, and forty gravelly or barad. Tho 
black soil, being about one-tenth of tho whole, is found only in 
small patches and of no great depth, resting on a sandy loam and 
under it pebbly limestone ns in Gojardt. Especially near Sholapur, 
Biila, Degaon, and the south-east of AhirvAdi the black soil is very 
rich, yielding all tho richer products. Towards the banks of tho 
Sina and between the Sina and Bhima in the west the black soil is 
more plentiful and much is deep and excellent. Tho chief products 
are all the rabi or late grains, oil-seeds, and pulses, but bdjri is not 
much grown. 

According to the 1 882-83 returns farm stock included 181 riding 
and 1258 load carts, 1398 two-bullock and 3239 fonr-hullock ploughs, 
34,791 bullocks and 17,419 cows, 6833 he-buffalocs and 3779 shc- 
bnffaloes, 1545 horses, 55,543 sheep and goats, and 804 asses. 

In 1882-83, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 9533 with an average area of about fifty-four acres. Of the 
whole number 374 Avere holdings of not more than five acres, 631 
were of sis to ten acres, 1708 of eleven to twenty acres, 4060 of 
twenty-one to fifty acres; 1908 of fifty-one to 100 acres; 666 of 
101 to 200 acres; 128 of 201 to 300 acres; thirty-seven of 301 to 
400 acres ; and twenty-one of above 400 acres. The occupants who 
have holdings of over 100 acres are Brdhmaus, local Vdnis, Gujars, 
hlardthas, and Dhangars. As a rule the Brilhmans, local YilDis, 
and Gujars sublet their holdings. 

•In 1881-82 of 382,466 acres the whole area held for tillage, 46,284 
acres or 12T0 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 330,182 acres 7532 were twice cropped. Of tho 343,714 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 272,200 acres or 79’19 
per cent, of whidi 234,263 were under Indian millet jVnri Sorghum 
vulgare, 23,399 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata, 7307 
under wheat gahu Tritioura mstivum, 0049 under rice bhdt Oryza 
satiya, 132 under maize makha Zea mays, 242 under rdla or Mug 
Panicum italicnm, 82 under sdva and vari Panicum miliaceum, 100 
under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon, and 026 under other grains 
of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 28,467 acres or 828 
per cent of which 20,935 wore under tiirCajanns indicus, 6457 under 
gram liarbhara Cicerarietinum, 266 under kiiWiioT hdith Dolichos 
hiflorus, 456 under mug Phaseolus mungo, 95 under vdid Phaseolns 
radiatus, and 258 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 30,341 
acres or 8'82 per cent of which 15,302 were under linseed alshi 
Linum usitatissimum, 366 under gingolly seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and 14,673 under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 8540 acres or 
2‘48 per cent of which 3934 were under cotton Mpus Gossypium 
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herbacenm, and 4606 under Bomlay liemp san or tag CroWirij 
juncea. MiBcellaneoua crops occnpied 4166 acres or 1'21 par 
of wMoh 1278 were under cMlies mtreW Capsionm frnttsets-., 
499 under sugarcane «s Sacdiarnni oEBcinaram, 804 nndor tot™ 
tamhaUiv, Nicotiana tabaoum, and tte remaining 1585 Mderrariw 
-vegetables and fruits. 


The 1881 population returns show that of 149,539 peoplo 120,533 
or 83-95 per cent were Hindus, 23,253 or 15*54 per cesf jlDsalmilii’, 

528 or 0-34 per cent Christians, 128 or O’OS per cent Parai's, JO Jeas, 
and 7 Sikhs. , The details of the Hindu castes are: C301 Britmns; iO ] 
Kdyasth Prabhns and 41 Mndlidrs, writers j 9906 LingijatYSiiis, 1CC9 
Marwdr Vdnis, 710 Gnjardt Vdnis, 664 Komtis, 230 VinVYiri?, , 
51 Bhdtids, 37 Kdshikapdis, and 6 Agarvdls, traders anlmHctalv, 
29,416 Mardtha Hunbis, 8868 Mdlis, and 815 Hdtkats,bsl»ata;, , 1 
7827 Sdlis and 4428 Koshtis, weavers; 0330 ShunpH,t»noR;32(i) 
Chdmbhdra, leather-workers; 2025 Telis, oil-pressers; 1172bonS^ 
ffoldsmiths ; 1072 Khatris, weavers ; 1046 Sutdrs, carpenters; 
ZumhhdM, potters; 768 Bangdris, dyers ; 639 Nirdhs, 

567 Iiohdrs, blacksmiths; 636 Govandis, masons; li0s»N 
cement-makers; 182 Kdsdrs, makers and sellers of glass iMaRte; 
160 TVlmhats, coppersmiths; 141 Bumds, hamboo-workeis-, Bi 
KdranikatSj saddlers; 118 Ghisddis, tinkers; 76 Bdnls, tapE-msRB, 

61 Belddrs, quanymen ; 28 Otdris, casters ; 14 Pdtharvat^ , 
14 Sangars, wool-treavers; STdmboHs, betel-sollors ; 7 Patvi^i 
tassel-makers ; 4Bhadbhunjd3, grain-parchors ; 1316 ^d«s, harW 
1007 Pants, washermen; 1416 Gurovs, priests; 74 Holms, leatta- 
dressers; 5 Ghadshis, musicians; 10,620 Dhangars, cow-keepn, 
762 Gavhs, milkmen; 3423 Kolia and 430 Bhois, fishers; 
Pardoshis, messengers; 658Badte,_ 

839 Khdtiks, butchei-s; 320 Lodhis, Kdmdth^ 

labourero; 125 Kaldls, distillers; 1491 Yaddrs, ^53 Kmkfidis, oM 
Berads, 176 Phdnsepdidhis, and 17 Yanjaris, unsettlod 
11 422 Mhdrs, villoge servants; 2796 Mdugs, labourers ; 609 
tanners; 33 Balilkhors, scavengers; “”'3. 2198 Jnngam^ .jO-J 
Gosdvis! 317 JosbiB, 228 GondWis, GO KoIMUb, 63 Daaas, dbBMtSj 
19 Jbhdris, 8 Odsaris, and 4 Yilsndovs, beggars. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

PLACES.^ 

■'A Tril l j, nl)out six miles north-east of Mdlsirns, is n large mnrhot 
toTm on the Nirn, •with in 1872 a population of 4889 and in 1881 of 
4769. The to-»TO was formerly Tcrj' flonrishing with a large trade 
in cotton which has now almost disappeared. About £8500 
(Rs. 85,000) worth of goods still change hands in the year. The 
ton'll has a post office and a mined fort. The weekly market is hold 
on Monday. In 1C89 Aurangzeb (1668-1707), driven north from 
his camp at Bi]‘dpur by an outbreak of the plague, came to Alcliij 
whore the epidemic sub.'sidcd." After his arrival at Aldiij plundering 
parties of hlaidthits were frequently near and detachments wore sent 
to Sambhitii’s territories. One of these under Mukarrab Khlln was 
sent to Kollulptir. hlukarrab Klutn succeeded in capturing Sambhdji 
and twenty-six others at Sangameshvar in Ratnilgiri and marched 
with the prisoners to the Moghal camp. When the news of 
Sarabhilji’s capture reached Aurangzeb's camp at Akluj tlierc were 
great rejoicings. During the four or five days when hlnkarrab 
Khdn was knoum to be coming •\rith the prisoners, oil olasscs were so 
overjoyed that they could not sleep and went out four miles to meet 
the prisoners and give expression to their joy. In every tou-n or 
village on or near the road, wliercvcr the news reached, there was 
groat delight ; and wherever the prisoners passed tho doors and 
roofs were full of men and women avIio looked on rejoicing.® In 
1792 Captain Moor, the author of tho Ilindu Pantheon, described 
it ns Akhloos o largo respectable town with n well supplied market 
and with a fort and several handsome buildings and wells.* In 1803 
on his march from Scringnpatom to Poona to reinstate Diijirdv, 
General Wellesley halted at Akluj from the 13th to the 16th of April.® 

Asllta, ■fifteen miles south-west of Mddhn, \vith in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 2495, is interesting as tho scone of tho battle of tho 20 ih of 
Pcbmnry 1818 between General Smith and BAjirav Peshwa’s troops 
in which tho Pcsliwa was defeated and his general Goldmlo killed. 
Tho battle was entirely a cavalry notion, Gokhnlc having eight to ten 
thousand horse and General Smith two regiments of cavalry, a 
squadron of tho 22nd Dragoons, 1200 auxiliary horse, and 2500 
imantiy. The enemy lost about 200 killed including Gokhalo, while 


> Except tho articlca on Pandlmriiiir nml Sholitpnr this chapter is prepared from 
materials contrihuted by Mr. C. E. G. Crawford, C. S. 

- Grant DiifTs Mardthits, IfiS, _ ’ ICii.dii Klidn in Elliot and Dawson, Vll. 310. 

^ hfour’s Operations of Captain Little's Dotnehment, 312. 

0 Wellington’s Dcsp-atches, (1790 -1818), 111.09-71, Fonrof GencranVollcsloy’s 
Dcspatchej arc vvittou from Akiooas, Ditto. 
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Ashw palanquins foil into the hands of the British. The hatllo h*l K- 
important result of freeing the Siltdra ehieffrom Bdjinlv's'M^^- 
and of ending the enterprise of the Peshwn’s horse.’ Aslitatiii 
large lake which, when full, has an area of about four squate miT-* 
and a capacity of 1,499,470,085 cubic feet of water. The hheb 
been formed by throwing across the Aahta 8lreani,a fedcr oflb 
Bhima, an earthen dam 12,709 feet long with a greatest hd'^ht of 
57‘7o feet. Two canals arc led from the dam, a left IiinK catiaf 
11^ miles long, discharging thirty cubic feet a second nndcommini- 
ing 12,258 arable acres, and a right bank canal tea in\\»\on;,d}<.* 
charging ten cubic feet a second and commanding 5G2i onble actc^. 
The plans of tho work were prepared in 18C9 and the lake tinWitd 
ontheSlst of July 1881 at a cost of £33, 499 XRs. 3.34.900). Part 
of the work was done ns famine relief till 2fovemhcr 1877, ftj 
greatest number of famine labourers employed on any oao day leu; 

' 19,949.s 

BiBsi, Ba'rsi, north latitude 18“ 13' and oostlongifudo 75* 44', foTtym?.'* 

north-west of Sholdpor, is n municipal town the hcnd-quavtcrs of tU 
Bdrsi siih-dirision, witii in 1881 a popnlnfion of 16,12(5. Bc-ddestb 
sub-divisional revenuo and poL'cc offices Biirsi has a nmnkijnlilr, 
a dispensary, a sub-judge’s court, four schools and a librury.wl* 
station at Bdrsi Boad about twenty-rivo miles to the soulh-wc't M 
tho beginning of tho present century Bdrsi had a populution of tted 
3000 which increased to 11,798 in 1800, and 18,500 in 1872, b'An 
1881 had fallen to 16,120.* Tho 1872 census showed a popublionci 
18,560 of whom 17,357 wore Hindus 1176 jtfusalniitns and (went}* 
eight Christians. The 1881 census showed 14,387 Hindus, 16!^- 
lluisalnidns, forty-six Ohristians, and eleven Pdrsis. The munici- 
pality which was established in 1865 iind in 1882-8.3 iin income of 
£4140 (Es. 41,490) and an expenditure of £2/44 (Es. 27,410). Tit 
income was chiefly derived from octroi which yielded £3912 
(Rs. 39,120) and the cxpcnditiiro wa.s chiefly incurred in- works of 
' conservancy and in roads. For (ho water-supply of (ho (own tlio 
municipality litu built n stonigo resenoir close to tho (onji at « cost 
of £2825 (He. 28,250). It is designed to contain iiiuctocn nuIlioii<> at 
cubic foot and has a drainage nrcji of If Sfpiaro miles mid u .siir/uee 
area of sixt}’-fivc acres. Thodisimn.sary was established in 1866. In 
1883 it treated forty-six in-patients and 1.3,698 out-p.aticnts at a eost 
of £202 (Es. 2020). Of the four govcmmcnt'sebools one is anglo- 
romaculor, two Tcrnaculnr for boys, and the fourth veniaenlar for 
girls. Tho railway rofnrnsfor 188.3 show at Biirsi Bond 121,426 
passengers and 71,522 tons of goods. 

Trade, Biirsi is a noted mart of transit t rede nnd owes its importmiec to 

its position, not far from tho railway, in n tno.it/ertiIecoiintry on the 
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BiitisH-ITiz4m frontier. Its chief importance lies in its export trade 
with, which it is fed by the Nizdm’s villages from thirty and in the 
case of cotton from as far as 150, miles off. The cMef articles of 
export ore, in order of importance, cotton, linseed, oil, food-grains, 
groundnuts, gingeUy and other oil seeds, sugar and raw sugar, 
grocery and spices, dye-roots, clarified butter, and hides and horns. 
Except a little cotton and oil-seed and nearly all of the sugar and 
raw sugar which come from the surrounding narrow slip of British 
territory, all articles of export come from the Nizdm’s country whose 
boundary line lies at a varying distance of five to twenty miles from 
Bdrsi. The whole of the goods are brought in carts and on pack 
bullocks. Carts are yearly increasing and would have almost entire- 
ly displaced pack bullocks but for the want of roads in many of the 
Nizdm’s distncts. 

Cotton is the chief export, worth about £360,000 (Rs. 36,00,000) 
or three-fourths of the entire export trade. Linseed comes next with 
a yearly value of £60,000 (Rs. 6,00,000). Before the American civil 
war (1862-1865) the yearly export of cotton varied from 6000 to 

10.000 bales, and between 1860 and 1865 the exports varied from 

80.000 to 90,000 bales. In 1868-89 cotton exports fell to 60,000 
bales, and since then they have varied from 88,510 bales in 1873 to 
87,700 bales in 1878.^ Almost the whole export trade is in the hands 
of the agencies of two Bombay European firms Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers and Messrs. Gaddum B^heU & Company and ten or twelve 
agents of Bombay native merchants. Before 1860 the trade in the 
interior was entirmy in the hands of Mdrwdr and local moneylenders 
who farmed the Nizdm’s revenues or were otherwise connected with 
that government. By degrees and after much opposition wealthy 
native cotton merchants of Bombay ousted the local capitalists and 
established agencies in one district after another, chiefly Eondhdr, 
Rir kli j Latur, Mdlkhed, and Ednder in the Eizdm’s territory. 
Purchases iu these distant places are made chiefly during the south- 
west rains*(June-October) when, according to crop prospects, advances 
are made to the landholders and the produce is bought at low rates. 
The buyers get delivery of the produce in January or February and 
send it to Bdrsi for sale. 

In 1870 the extension of the north-east branch of the Peninsula 
railway to Khdmgaon in Berar drew from Bdrsi part of the cotton 
produce of the Bingoli and Bdsim districts. In 1878 the opening of 
the Bhond-Maiundd railway drew to its stations the cotton of Bhir 
and other JTizdm’s districts to the north-west of Ahmadriagar. The 
heavy export duties, especially on cotton, food-grams, and darified 
butter, which are levied by the ISrizdm’s government on all produce 
coming to Bdrsi hamper trade and prevent the spread of tillage. 

The chief articles of import are, in order of importance, salt, food- 
grains, hardware, dried fruits, piece-goods, cocoanuts, twist, sacking, 
and refined sugar. The import toade is in the hands of local 
dealers, Lingdyat Ydnis, Brdhmans, Eomtis, and Rajputs. They 
import these articles from Bombay from native dealers and sell 
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them to landholders and dealers from the interior, •who, as svn 
ns they have disposed of and received the value of their produce 
huy imported articles for home use or to re-sell in the Kiziiii'j 
territories. A small part of the piece-goods and tnist como hom dig 
ShoMpurMill and some copper and brass vessels are brought Sna 
Poona. The average yearly import of salt averages 7600 t-j 
Almost tho whole of tins amount goes to the Nizilm’s tcniton. 
Before the opening of the Peninsula railway (1859-1860) oil the salt 
■was brought from Panvel by cotton pack-buUodts on their return 
joumey. Of piece-goods and twist about two-thirds are EngM pro- 
duce and one-third are made in Bombay and Sholdpur. llll akt 
1860 arccanuts were largely imported from Sirsiin I^orth Ednuiauu 
pack-bulloc&. Since then the coasting steamers have draurok 
oreca trade mostly to Bombay, though a considerable quantity of aicca 
nuts still comes in carts from Sirsi. On all goods'erossingthefroathr 
the ITizdm’s government levies import duties, especially on salt aul 
iron. The chief industry ofBdrsiis cart-making espedally in tie 
fair season. Till 1860 about 200 hand-looms were at work. Tie 
•weavors have now taken to other occupations. In 1840 Sir Gtorgt 
T7ingate described Bdrsi ns a flourishing toum for the Dcffas, 
though eclipsed by the more prosperous mart of ShoMpur. Ilo 
town contained 9732 people living in 1787 houses. Tip to tncJlriliJi 
conquest in 1818 Bdrsi carried on a large trade in groin mi other 
articles of raw produce ; but they fell off in demand •erith tha on- 
throw of the Peshwa and tho dispersion of bis Mardtho rctmaen 
This loss of custom would hove materially reduced Bdiri hnt for thu 
sudden change abont 1830 in the export of cotton from Bomhay 
instead of from the Boy of Bengal. As Bdrsi lay on the direct route 
from somo of the XTizdm’s cotton districts it become a convenient 
centre for the trade. At first almost tho whole of the cotton brought 
to Bdrsi was bought on nrrivnl for tho Bombay market. Shortly 
before Captain B^ingnto wrote (1840) the practice had begun of 
Bombay houses sending agents to the interior to buy on tho spot. 
In 1840 the cotton yearly brought to Bdrsi was cstimatpd at 5000 
biillook-loads worth about £12,500 (Us. 1,25,000). Another article 
of trade was lurmoric of whicJi about 2000 bullock-lonch wero 
brought worth about £2000 (Its. 20,000). Tho (uraicrio came from 
tbe IfizAm’s districts and was sent to Poona, Jimnar, Ahinudnagar, 
and Bdidpur in Balndgiri. There was also a largo trade in oil, 
clarified^ butter, and row sugar. Tho grain trade was reviving and 
wheat and pulse wero being largely exported to Poona and other 
jnarkets.* In '1872 Bdrsi was described ns a well built toum with 
diroad and well kept streets. It bad a population of 15,759 lodged 
in 4314 houses. About 250 carts passed daily througli tho toum and 
goods amounting to £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) changed hands every 
week.® 

Bavi, a small -rilbgc about ton miles south-west of Mddlia has old 
half-buried temples said to bo llcmddpanti. Tho temples ui'o not used. 


, 1 Bomhay Ooverament Selections CL. (New Scries), 331 -332. 
s Bombay GoTcmiocnt Selections CL. 303. 
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Begampur, about twenty-five miles soutli-wcst of Sholilinir, is a 
large village on the left bank of the Bliimn, with in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 2480 and in 1881 of 1704. The place takes its name from 
one of Aurangzob'a daughters who died while her father was 
encamped at Brahmapuri on the opposite bank of tho river. Slio 
was buried at this place and her tomb is a plain solid structure in a 
courtyard 180 feet square. It overhangs the Bhima from which it 
is guarded by a strong masonry wall now much out of repair. Bound 
the tomb n market slowly sprang up with the result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the oiiginal village of GhadesUvar from which 
it is separated by a water-course. About £4000 (Its. 40,000) worth 
of thread, cloth, and grain change hands every year at tho weekly 
market on Tliursday. Tho village has a little manufacture of coarse 
cloth or Mud!. 

Bralunapurl on the Bhima, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Pandharpur, has an old temple of Siddheshvar enclosed in a paved 
court. In 1095 Aurangzob, annoj’cd at the continued Manitha raids 
in the Iforth Deccan, encamped with his large array at Brahmapuri 
whore ho established his cliiof store and built a cantonment where ho 
held a court. Pixmi Brahmapuri tho operations of liis armies and 
the nirairs of his empire were directed for five years.* In 1700 the 
Brahmapuri cantonment was \ucatcd much to the regret of the idle 
Moghal officers many of svhom had biult excellent houses in tho 
cantonment . A store was formed under a fort built at tbc neighbour- 
ing village of Slaclraur which was within the line of the cantonment. 
Leaving a strong guard for tho protection of the store and fort, 
Aurangzeb marched to Sdtdra which surrendered in Juno 1700," 

Ekruk, about five miles north-east of Slioldpur, has the largest 
artificial lake in the Bombay Presidency. It comprises a rc.scn’oir 
fonuod bj' an earthen dam 7200 feet long and seventy-two feet high 
and throe canals. Tho lake, when full, is sixty foot (Iccp and holds 
3350 millions of cubic foot. Tho area of water surface is 4G40 acres 
or 7^ 8C|uarc miles. Tsvo waste weirs, together 700 feet long, arc 
provided for the escape of flood water after the lake is full. Of the 
canals one on each hank is at a high level, designed for four months’ 
watering and tho third on the left bank is at a low level designed for 
a twelve months’ discharge. Of tho two high level canals tho right 
bank canal is eighteen miles long, discliarges sixty cubic feet a second 
and commands 505 arable acres, and tho left bank canal is four 
miles long, discharges twenty-five cubic feet a second, and commands 
856 arable acres. The low level left bank canal is twenty-six miles 
long, discharges seventy enhie feet a second, and commands about 
10,001 arable acres. The plans of tho lake wore prepared in 1803, 
sanctioned in 1860, and the whole finished by tho end of 1881-82 at 
a cost of about £121,202 (Bs. 12,12,620}.^ 

Hotgi nine miles south-east of Slioldpur, irifh in 1881 a population 
of 1014, is the junction of tho Peninsula and the East Dcccan 
or IIotgi-Godag railways. The Peninsula railway station returns 
show an increase in passengers from 2786 in 1880 to 32,083 in 
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Chap^XIV. 18K and in goods from two to 16,898 tons. The unusual increasein 
PlftcoB. traffic is chiefly due to tho cnTringo of railway materials for iruiinn i, 
tho East Scccan railway which was opened, in August 1881. ° 

Kakualoaox. EandalgaoU, fourteen miles south-west of Sholipur, has a 
Heniddpanti tomplo of Kcdtirling Mahddev. The porch has three 
pillars on each side and the hall or mandap has fire on each side is 
continuation of tho porch pillars. Tho tcmplo has ride shrines d 
Muhddcv and Mallirarjun. 

KAnKAUB, Ettrkamb, about fourteen miles north of Pondharpnr, is a large 
touTi, with in 1872 a population of 7671 and in 1881 of 6421. He 
1872 census showed 7196 Hindus and 475 Musalmdns, and theM 
census showed 5957 Hindus and 464 Musalmlins. Thetouniba 
large weaving and thread dyeing industry with about 800 loonu 
chiefly producing cheap cloth for women's robes. The betel riae is 
also largely grown. A weekly market is held on Honday whea art- 
tio grain and cloth arc sold. The town has a post office and a sehooL 

KAitvit,. , Karmala, about twelve miles north of tho Jeur station oa tie 
Peninsula railway, is n municipal town, the head-quarters of tie 
Knrmdia eub-diMsion, with in 1881 a population of 5071, of vrks 
4391 wore Hindus, 677 Musalmilns, .and three Others. The IS/J 
census showed 6101 Uindus 648 Musalmdns and ten Ohristiaiu ora 
total population of 6759, tlie fall of 1688 in 1881 being proWhdue 
to tho laminc. Tho town is connected with Jeur station by sfiwl 
class local fund road. It was originally tho seat of a branch d ihs 
Himbfilkar family w'ho held the neighhouring country as /djir. hs 
founder BnmhhAji Bdvdji began and his son Jdnojirdv finished afort 
W'hich still emsts and is used for the sub-divisional offices. The fnt, 
one of tho largest in the Deccan, estends over a 'quarter of a squaw 
mile and contains about a hundred houses. TTnder tho protection of the 
fort Hormfila grow and became a large trade centre, being a crossing 
station for the traffic lines from tho Bdlaghdt through Barsi to Poona 
and botwcon AJimadnogar and Sholdpur. hlost of this traffic has 
now passed to tho railway, but Karmdlo is still a larM mart for cattle, 
grain, oil, and picco-goode. A- weekly market is held on Friday and 
flie town has a small weaving industry with sixty looms. Dcsides the 
sub-divisional revenue and police offices Karmila has a miuddpality, 
dispensniy, post office, school, reading-room, and a temple of Bhavdni. 
The municipality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had 
on income of £483 (Rs. 4880) and an expenditure of £463 
(Es. 4630), The water-supply of the town is from springs in weEs 
lying about three quarters of a mfle to the south. The water is 
carried through an earthenware conduit to dipping weUs at proper 
sites in the town. The works were finished in 1877 at a cost to the 
munidpality of £235 (Es. 2350). The dispensary, established in 1872 
treated in 1883 forty-two inpatients and 7860 outpatients at a cost of 
£136 (Es. 1360). Tne temple of Bhavdni on a hiU to tho south-east 
was built by the Himhdlkars at a cost, it is said, of about £175,000 
(Rs. 17,60,000). The temple enjoys a yearly Government oEowanoe 
of £170 (Es. 1700) and a yearly fair lasting four days from the 
iull-mooE of Kdrtik or October-Hovemher is held in honour of the 
goddess.* 
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Kormtlla 'W'itli ilic town and fori of ShoUpur and ollior parts of tlio 
district whicli did not form part of tlio Mnnttha liomc-ruic or svardj 
fell to Nisidm-ul-Mulk about 1725, when, after freeing the emperor 
Muhninmod Slifih (1720-1748) from the Syeds, ho throw ofiE liis 
allegiance and became master of the Moghol dominions south of the 
Narbada. In 1727 RambhAji Nimbdlkar, who was in the NizAm’s 
service, received Knrmdla in exchange for his estate in Poona.^ 

Ea'segaon, eight miles north-cost of Sholdpur, has a UemAdpanti 
temple of Kdsoshvar approached by a flight of steps from the 
courtyard. To the left of the entrance is some figure-carving. The 
hall or mandap has eight pillars. 

Eoregaoa %’illnge, thirteen miles north-east of BArsi, has nn old 
irrigation lake. The lake is fonned by two earthen dams across Uvo 
separate valleys. The larger dam on the west is 995 feet long and 
Boventy-one feet high in the centre and the smaller dam on the 
south-east is 300 feet long with a greatest height of twelve feet. The 
drainage area is 4’4 square miles. The Inlce, which is not in good 
repair, watered in 1882-83 eighty-four acres. It is proposed to 
restore the lake at a cost of about £1200 (Rs. 12,000) when it will 
have a depth of fourteen feet from outlet to full supply, an nTOlnblc 
capacity of 81,298,114 cubic feet, and a full supply urea of 8,793,017 
square feet or 202 ncrcs.- 

Hacliniir, on the Bhima about fifteen miles south-east of 
Pundhurpur has a fort built by Aurangzob (1658-1707). See nbovo 
Brahmapuri. 

Ifla'dha, on the Peninsula railway about forty miles north-west 
of ShoMpur is a municipal to^vn, the head-quarters of tlio Jfndha 
sub-din’sion, with in 1872 a population of 5204 and in 1881 of 4078. 
The place owes its growth from n small village to Rambhaji Nim- 
bdlkur who lived here and buUt a fort. Sinco the building of the 
fort Hddha has always been a place of trado especially while the 
railway was making and during the American war. Besides the 
revenue and police offices of the Alddha sub-dirision, the toivu has a 
sub-judge’s court, railway station, post office, fort, temple, and a 
weekly market on Tuesday. The railway returns show at hlddlm 
station nn increase in passengers from 10,832 in 1880 to 24,391 in 
1883 and in goods from 4084 to 10,078 tons. The fort is now 
used for accommodating the sub-diWsional offices. Tho tcmplo 
of Devi is a handsomo building raised by the Nimbillknrs on tbo site 
of an old shrine. A small yearly fair is held at tho temple on tho 
full-moon of Aahvin or Scptcmbcr-Octobcr. 

HaTsiras, on tho Poona-SholApur road, about tAvcnly-fivo miles 
north-west of Pandharpur- and about seventy miles north-west of 
Sholtlpur, is tbo hcad-quartci-s of tho Mdlsirns sub-division, ndth in 
1872 a population of 2802 and in 1881 of 3087. Besides tbo revenue 
and pouco offices of tho sub-dinsion Mdlsiras has a post offico a 
Tuesday weekly market and temples of Somcslivnr and Maruti. 'Tho 
tcmplo of Someshvar is an old Ilcmddpanti building. Tho shrine of 
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Eanum/ln is said to be very old and much visited by pilgTinaai 
town lies on’tho high road from Poonn to Pundliatpiit. ° 
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Mandr up, midway between the Bhima and the Sinn, nlwal t*, : 
miles south-west of ShoMpur and about two miles wr«l (? ’ 
ShoMpur-Biidpur road, is a market tomi with a post olfiie.vli 
population in 1872 of 4788 and in 1881 of 2884. The jiojwlv- *.> 
chiefly agricultural with some weavers and dyers speaking ui*’ 
Marathi and Kdnarcse. Mandrup was the hcnd-quarter» li i 
suh-division under the Mardthis, and, till when it merged inti' t; 
Sholdpnr sub-division, it was the head-quarters of a pBttydiu'’j: ’ 
mahdl. A weekly market is held on Friday, 


Murde, eight miles south of Shoh^ur, with in 1881 a popal’* : 
of 1556, has a mosque built out of a destroyed Ilcmadpanti ttfcj ' 
Near the mosque are the remains of a nemadpanti well mth r.' 
good sculpture. 

Mohol, about twenty miles south-east of Mddhn, is a market Lr: 
on the Pooua-Sholdpnr road with a station on the Peninsula 
and a population in 1872 of 4304 nnd in 1881 of 2901. The roiny 
returns show an increase in passengers from 30,310 in If*'*’ 
47,900in 1883 nnd in goods from 1305 to 4952 tons. AwceUvr ^ 
38 hold on Sunday. The (omi has two temples, npost office.4:("«’| 
used undorMorSthamlofortlioolHcesof the old Mohol suh-din. ’',•'1 
two luincdforts outside the toivn built about 200 years ago If ' 
deshmulih. The two temples of Bhdncshvnr and Nilkiinr^ 
or Ohandramauli' are both said to have been built by lloiu'™?* 


According to the local story Mohol is a very old tomi. i ^ 
supposed to have suflbred severely in tlio war between Ifindu- b ■ 
Musalmdns nt the close of the thirteenth century and the pn*-';^ 
deshmxMmAdeahpando families ofliio Mndbn sub-dmMOii Hb™ 
descent from officers appoinfotl by the Wrlorious Jlu-aUnan • 
During the great Diirgo Devi famine (1300-1408) the Icnni 3s s.nu ' 
have been nbimdoncd and to have token Ueniy-Um ycais to re^Yf 
from the famine. AnotJier iocal utory Faya (Iiat .VoJjol wai Hw 
,cs;(Ioncoofthogo<liSro'giidtIi vho ufimxauls pnim^rd toUiUal 
five wile" to the eoaih-raat. Aj(g)t.<I<bV IojujJps al ^loJifil and 1 aihnl 
wore built aliouf 1730 hy GJiongre a rich jncrclinnt oft airrig. 


ITa'teputO, on flic roona-Slioliipiir road iibnul fi\p miles west of 
Mdlrira*!, is a market fouTi with in 1872 ti population of 2370 and in 
1881 of *2201. The torniis said to have been fmmdcd or ini'id 
from n small vilh'gr to a market pliirc by Mnlik ,*»undur n Baliinani 
( 1312 - 1400 ) minister. The weekly market i*t held on "Wfdnc'doy 
at which during the year about X'10,.500 (Bs, i,fl.*i,0fl0) worth of 
(roods arc estimated lo ebango linnds. About lOD looms prop-sre 
blankets valued n( £oQ0 (Its. ,5000) a year. The towm bns n jxiit 
office tsvo temples and Isvo i»nds, Tfie temples of GirjiWianknror 


I J/w^al tnilUi >a rVrirM the nsnic Mnt nl frn-n « •< t> th*' kttf r jwr{ nf tlili |i''"f. 
) Of. lliirjr** (U«ta, 71 J n*tir< < # t, njj.ji. , ( nar.nmSii in Slobol with a f jar btA'i ^ 
imsn'e cl tU wuakty h-^il ab ar.tleeifl/fftd loierii Unn, 
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Gniirisliankar and Pitrvntcslivar arc Ijolli old, and a fair largely Cliapt^XIV. 

lUoiidcd by pilgrims on tlioir way to the Sliambhuling festival at Places. 

Shingndpiir in SWn in Sitblra is held at the Gaurisliankar temple 

on (ho eighth of the bright half of Ohaiira or jMarch-April. Of two 

built ponds on the oast and west of the town, the west called the 

Kdsani pond is very large and is used to supply (lie (own with water 

by a channel which is now out of itspair. 

PandliarpUT or the city of Pandhari Vithoba, 17° 40' north PAsnnmcn. 
ladludo and 70° 23' cast longitude, forty miles west of Sholdpur, 
nith in 1881 a population of 10,910, is ouo of the most frequented 
places of pilgrimage in the Bombay Presidonej’’ with an average yearly 
adendnnee of about 170,000 pilgrims. Besides the revenue and 
police offices of the Pandhariim’ sub-division, (ho town has a munici- 
pality, dispensary, subordinate judge’s court, temides, schools, 
rest-houses, and an oiphanagc. The town, which is about a mile long 
by hardly half a mUe broad, lies along (ho right bank of the Bliima 
on trap overlaid n'ilh poor black soil. The level of (ho (own 
varies, the tcmplo of Yithoba and its surroundings being higher than 
the south end of the tomi. Pmidhnrpur is about twenty miles south- 
west of Ufoliol elation and Ihirty-onc miles south of Barsi road 
station. Tlie twenty miles of road from Moliol is not in good ordoi 
and is used only during the fair weather. The thirty-one miles of 
road from Bdrsi Hoad station which was built from local funds 
is mostly used by pilgrims from Kiidndesh. Benir, and the 
north. A mail pony cart plies daily* along lliis road and of her 
pony carts and hundreds of bullock carts arc on liiro at tlio 
station. The best view of Pnndharj)ur is from the left bank of 
the Bhima. When the river is full the broad winding Bhinin 
gay until boats witli bright liou horse and unicorn figure heads; 
the islet temples of Yislmupad ond Ifilrad; and on the further 
bank (he rows of domed ond spired tombs ; the crowded clotli- 
brightened flights of steps leading from the water; the shady 
baims, and, among the tree tops, the spires and pinnacles of Pundlilt’s 
and other largo temples, is a scene of mucli life and beauty. 

Tlio 1872 census showed a population of 10,275 of wiioin 
15,207 wore Brdhmanic Ilindus, 200 Jains, 801 Musalmiins, and 
four Christians. Tlio 1881 census showed a population of 10,010 or 
an increase of 035, of whom 1*5,080 were Brilhimmic Ilindus, 371 
Jains, and 859 Slusalmdns. Tho municipality wnsestahlisliedin 1855. 

In 1882-83 it had an income of £7022 (Rs.70,220Jnndan cxpeniUturo 
of £5422 (E.S. 64,220). The chief sources of income ui'c a pilgrim 
tax yielding £4178(118.4 1, 780) and octroi yielding. C2207 (Rs.22,070 
The e.xponditurc is chiefly on watorsupply and conservancy, instruction, 
road repairs, and medical relief, 'Jfhc watcrsupply is from n storage 
reservoir about a mile south-west of the town built by tho 
municipality in 1874 at a cost of £21,014 (Bs. 2,10,140). From 
this'rcservoir water is carried to n scn’ico reservoir built close to tho 
town by a line of iron piping 3700 feet long and from tho boitIcc 
reservoir it is distributed through iron mams six to Ion inches in 
diameter. Tho dispensary was cstablishod in 1803. In 1883 it 


‘Contributed by Mr. Sktutilrim YiuAyakKantak, L.M,Asaist. SatgconjFnndbarpur. 
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treated fifty-six in-patients and 10,350 out-patients at a cost of £472 
(Rs. 4720). The chief points of interest in Pandhorpur are the river 
tho temples especially the temple of Yithoba, and the pilgrims 
averaging about 170,000 a year. ® 

The river has eleven ghdts or landings, three' of which are 
unfinished. Beginning from the north the first is Krishn^ji’e Qhit, 
close to the north of the municipal office. It is seventy feet longbj 
seventy wide and was built about 1825. The second flight of steps 
(26' X 14'), over which is the municipal office, was built about 
1785 b}’ one Krishudji Udik Kargundkar, and is not now in use. A 
few steps stiU appear ; the rest, if they were ever finished, areliij 
'with earth. Tho part of the municipal building which stands over 
the steps tho munidpolit}’ has granted for a library and reading 
room. The third or Uddhnv Glhdt (72'x31'), about 700 feet to the 
south of the second, lies a little to the south of the municipal office. 
It is covered with flagstones overlaid with murtm. These steps, wb'di 
wore built about 1780 by one Gopdl Ndik Tambekar, are much 
used ns at thorn pilgrims enter the bM of the river in the holy round 
or vradakshina of Pandhaipur. dose to tho north of the 
Uddhnv steps, a stream which drains the northern suburb, falls into 
tho Bhima at a spot known as Govind Hari’s fall or dMUhak. 
About 180 feet south of the TTddhav steps, and separated fromthem^ 
a Lingdyat monastery is the fourth or Huridds landing (102'x30'). 

■ It was built about 1785 by one Hari Jdnai Appa Hnridis, uni is 
chiefly used, not by pilgrims, but by the people of the neighhomhwA 
in fetching water. A pipal tree near is held in special veneration by 
barren women who offer vows to it and daily go round it in the hope 
that the god who lives in the tree ■wiU drive out tho spirit of barrenness. 
About 500 feet south of Haridfis’ landing and nearly opposite the 
Pandhaipur dispensary is the Rumbhdr landing (60' x 36') built about 
1770 by one Edmohandra Rrishna Limaye. It is guarded by n large 
gate not now in use and is chiefly used by the people of the neighbour- 
hood in fetching water. A little to the south of the Kumbhdi 
landing is the sixth landing (25' x 14') unfinished. and unimportant, 
with only four or five ruined ateps. It is said to hove been built 
about 1790. Close to the south oz the sixth and about 300 feet south 
of the Kumbhdr landing is the blnhddvdr or Great Gate landing 
(132'x 36') the mostimportnnt of nil. It is nearly opposite the chirf 
gate of the temple of Tithobn and is used by all who go to the river 
to bathe, to fetch water, or to visit Fundlik’s temple. Many 
pilgrims prefer the ATahddvar to the TJddhav steps as a starting 
point for their holy round. After -visiting Pundlik’s temple they 
come direct to these steps, enter the river, and turn south. To 
the north and south of the Mahddvar landing, almost abutting on it, 
are the temples of Rdmchandra the work of the famous temple-building 
princess Ahalyabdi Holkar (1735-1796), and of Dvdrkddhish or 
Jfnrlidhar bmlt by Bdyidbdi Sindia. This landing was built 
in 1785 by Ohinto Iffigesh Badva a priest of Vithoba’s temple. 
About 300 feet to the south of the Mahddvdr landing is the T^6adr 
landing (lll'x35'). It was built nbout 1798 by one RdmrAv 
Javlekar Kulkami and is chiefly used by the people of the 
neighbourhood in drawing water. To the south is a large enclosure 
with the tomb of an old Pandhaipur Pandit kno-wn as Pfidhya.* 
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A hall or saMumandap klcly added lo the tomb occasionally 
serves ns a mcoling place for Iho tovnispcoplc. About 300 feet 
south of thcKiisdr landing is the Chandrnbhdga landing (54' x 42') 
built jointly about 1810 by BitjirAv Pcslnva and a holy man from 
Chopda in Khdndcsh. It is much used being the landing by 'wliicli 
pilgrims enter the tomi from the bed of the river during their holy 
round. On the south is the temple of Ghnndrabhdgn which pilgrims 
have to keep on their right when they mnko the holy round. A 
strong masonry parapet wall leads about COO feet to tho tenth or 
Datta’s landing (I45'x 30') so called from a temple of Dalta near it 
on thenorlh-M'csl. Tlio landing was built about 1820 by ChintdmanrAv 
or Aiipds.dliob Pntvardhnn of Siingli. It is close to tho circuit road, 
ns its landing has to bo crossed by pilgrims. A small shrine of 
lEahiidev outside Dalta’s temple at its south-east corner is included in 
the circuit. To the south of Datta’s landing at the extreme south 
end of the town is the la.st landing (37' x 20'). It is unfinished and 
was built about 1770 by one Gopiil Ifdik Jdmbhckar. It is used 
chiefly by low caste people. 

Besides these clcvcir landings scs'cral stone pavements slope to 
tho river. Though not of use to pilgrims ns landings thej’ arc very 
useful for carts and carriages entering or leaving tlio toirn. A sloping 
pavement on tho lino of the Bilrsi road made by the municipality 
is largely u.scd by pony and bullock carts. 

'Vithoba’s temple, tho chief temple in Pandhnrpur, i.s near tho 
conlro of the part of tho town which is considered holy nnd is called 
Pnndhnrikshctra or tho Holy Spot of Pnndhnri. It has n greatest 
length from cast to west of 350 feet, and a greatest breadth from 
north to south of 170 feet. A paved passage with n greatest 
breadth of twenty-fivo feet runs round tho temple onclosnro. Tho 
lomplo is entered by six gatc.s, two on tho north, one on tho west, 
ono on tho south, and two on tho cn.st. Tho chief entrance is tho 
east or front gate, culled tho Ndmdev Gate, after Niimdev fho 
great thirteenth century devoteo of Vithoba, who was of tho Shimpi 
or tailor casto. On tho river side tho Niimdev gate faces tho 
]Mahildv/ir ghat or flight of stops which gets tho nnmo Mnhddv/lr 
beennse it faces tho chief doorway of tho templo. In tho middle of 
tho road lending from tho Mnhadvd-r steps to tho templo, at tho 
end of a lane, is a large arched gnlowny called tho Jfahtldvfir Goto. 
I'lio Namdov gate is reached by twelve slops, Tho ontiro first or 
lowest stop and tho front face of tho step above it nro plated with 
brass, and on tho bras.s-plntcd face of tho second stop nro carved 
fourteen small standing figures of Ndmdcv's family. NAmdov 
comes first with a tambourine or tamhum in his hand ns if perform- 
ing a hirtan or service of sermon and song, and tho women nro 
clapping their hands in accompaniment. An inscription on tho first 
step records that this brass plating is six years old and is tho work 
of n man from DhAr in Central India. Close to tho right of tho 
first stop is a brass bust of NAradov in Mnnitha dross. A ministrant 
of tho Shimpi or tailor casto has chargo of tho bust but tho ofTorings 


I Tlio ftccoiuit oF ViUioliii’ii tcninlG is contribntctl by Dr, Dlingvitnldl Indmji, ITon. 
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Chnrto^XIV. po Jo lilt! Rrtdvito or horcditnry priosts of Vifhok a> 
P1.1CCJ. In'i-’m bolit-r Nrirador, who wn-» an inliahilant'otefe ‘® 

r>‘\M rcni' V- 1 lu n tailor's honjc ttIiIcTi is saff 
^amtloi s hoii!.© ami whieli contains n tomb which also clahaVto t 
^amdov u tomb. _ OppoMfo Ntlmdcv's bust, to tlicriglilof tto W 
in n aooj) rcco-s „ a Mono about 2 ' 0 ' lii^h nnd 1 ' 0 " broad Tm! 
Mono 1 -. wor.-,bi|iii«l ns the abode of Clioklnimcla on cotLi^irt 
? •» ''‘Ihoba niio is said to Imvc flourished about 1278 

Mi ll: - W) rhe Mono is dressed in X[nr;ltho fashion and is wo? 
t Ilf p|in(I f ly Mliiirs, svho, ns tlicy are not nlioivcd to enter the temnlc 
p.iy tlifir rnspeeU to Vitholn from near this stone. The ofleriutr} 
iimdcnt tliM plnro are enjoyed by Jfliiirs. A Sliimpi someliniM 
lndtls n iiigJiUlonif ItHan or hermnn anil song serrico before XHq. 
<iov s ^lono mul a Mlidr boforo Cbokhninoln^a slono. TboslcnslM 

4^ M i . P ..A * t i% ^ * . 


tlie pillnrs nppoars hi belong to the time of tlio Dergiri Yndarstlsi 
i.s to about fho twefftb cciiinry. TJie .side svnlls of tfio gatowar r» 
of the s'lmo time nnd are rarro'd like the wnllof fttcmpicofthcto’-i 
century, f'artof the south wall i.s well presorrod. The faces of setrJ 
of tlio fignres in the porch nnd wn 11 .s hare been wilfully ‘disSwi, 
probably by hfnsniuuins. The old work of tlio goto has boon 
nnd nn niipor storey of brick built over it to form n drum-honsea 
imjiirWiunn. Other brick work further hides the original ste? 
iiinsonry. 'J’iio Nitindcr gnto posts arc modem. Over tho doo: 
jiost n Sanskrit inscription in DonnSgari clmmctors of cloven lines 
each of twenty-three letters, honrs date Shak loW (a.d. 1G18J and 
roconls the iniiking of the gate by Rukhratlji Annnt Pingal, irho 
miployed KriMiiin the son of M iintri ns his agent. Tho Niimdev gate 
opens on n narrow p-v-sago w'ith a roof resting on four arches nnd with 
tlireO rooms on each .side, tho middle room on each side Ji.aring an 
inner room. TJieso rooms nro occupied by devotees of Vithoba. 
On tho left, between llio tliiril nnd fourth arches, is a recess with 
nn imago of Oanpati about four foot from tho ground. Four stops 
load down from tho passago to n largo pared qnndrnnglo about 
1211 'XGO'. The qiindninglo is divided into two parts, an east half 
partly tiled nnd partly open} and a west half called tho sal/idmandap 
covered with a tiled roof. Tho roof over part of the east half is 
said to have been built for tho kirtans or song services of Ganduji 
Ritvn in tho time of Bdjiidv the Inst Peshwa (1796.1817). In this 
pnrt on the left on nn altar is a nivi tree and on tho right is a kinp- 
pillnr about thirty feet high. Near tho Innip-pillar is a large stone 
3 m’ or rdnjan now filled trith water. It is loftslly called the jar or 
rdnjan ol Bodlilya Bilvn, a devotee of Vitlioba of Dhdmongaon 
villngo in Poona whoso tomb or samddli is in a shrino or closet close to 
tho jar. This rdnjan is so like the toll-jar or rdiyim on tho Deccan 
side of tho Nana puss* and other stone Devgiri Yddnv (1170-1318) 
toll-jai-s that it seems likely to have been used to gather a pilgrim- 
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tax or some oilier levy. In the open part of the quadrangle are two 
moro 'lamp-pillars about thirty feot high, one in the middle the other 
to the left. Tho left lamp-pillar is said to haro been built by 
one of tho Holkars. Behind the middle pillar on a quadrangular altar 
is a vrindtitan or basil stand. Tho open part of tho quadrangle 
loads to tho -wooden salhdmandap or hall ^Yilich fills about half the 
length of tho entire quadrangle and is about forty-fivo feet high. 
From the roof hangs a central wooden chandelier with chain and 
brackets all carred out of one piece of wood. Tho hull is said to 
have been built by the Badrds. It begins with a four-pillared 
chhairi or shade orcr an altar and wnthin the chhairi in tho middle 
a small stone shrine with a figure of Glarud. On another altar close 
to the left was a tree which died and has been removed. Further 
within tho hall, a little to the right of the centre is a small square 
flat-roofed shrine with an imago of Maruti. Tho hall is now used 
for song services and devotional dances. T'he floors of the quadrangle 
and of the temple are crowded with the names of pilgrims who havo 
thorn carved under the belief that the touch of dovotco’s feot will 
purify thoir names. Several round holes in the floor and on tho stops 
arc miirks of vows to present tho god with money. The practice, 
which still continuos, is to hammer tho hfardtha silver coin bearing 
the olophant goad mark deep enough into tho floor to make a hole. 
This hammering turns tho coin into a cup. Some holes remain with 
cup-shaped coins in thorn but from most tho coins havo disappeared. 
On each side of tho quadrangle runs a cloister or veranda with an 
inner and an outer row of arches. The inner arches have been 
filled and made into doorways, each leading to a small room where 
a devotco lives, yho cloisters seem to bo the work of more than 
one builder. Many of them have no record, but in front of part of 
the right cloister, between tho third and fourth outer arches and 
on tho fourth outer arch, arc two inscriptions giving tho names of 
buildoi's. The inscriptions seem to show that tho right cloister 
and probably also tbo left cloister -were built about 1738. The 
first three of tho right cloister rooms were built by two sons of a 
man named Shiv and the next four were made in tho same year 
by Trimbakrllv Pethe, bettor known as Trimbakrdv Mdma a distin- 
guished general under tho fourth Pesliwa SIiidliavrAv (1761-1772). 
Both inscriptions show that tho tomplo was then called Pdndurang 
Nilo, that is tho nilaija (Sk.) or residence of Pdndurang, a namo 
of Vithoba which occurs in sovoral old songs or ahhangs. Six 
porch -covered steps load from tho qunndrnnglo up to a'nnrrow mandap 
or hall (50' x 10'). In tho quadrangle to tho left of tho porch a 
large unused bell bangs from a massive beam of wood. Tim boll 
is of Indian make about 2'G" in height and about tho same in 
diameter at the base. Tho hall or mandap rests on two rows each 
of six pillars and ten pilasters, two in each side wall and six in tho 
back wall. Tho ceiling is formed of largo blocks of dressed stone 
resting on tho pill.ars and pilasters in the cut-corner stylo. Over 
two of tho middle pillars i.s an old block 7' C’ long 1' 2" broad and 
9* thick. It is part cither of a pilaster or o! a door post of tho old 
temple and on its threo faces has a Sanskrit inscription in Dovndgnri 
characters dated Shak 1159 (a,d. 1237). Tho beginning and 
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inscription can hardly te mrl 

ri’lr'V, W' '''*‘'** ‘='‘" sLs S 

‘ ' tho inscription boloncs to n hing nnraod Someshvar who alia 
biinsoll of tho Ydilav dynasty. Ifis nttributes aroaloast tfe tmio 
na tlioso of tho Derpiri yjitliiv.s. Ho does not appear to bo a pettj 
Yfidnv rliipf as ho wills himself tho Beloved of tho Earth Prilhn- 
TaUaliha, tlie Great king of kings Sfahdn'i^i^hirdja, and Samriji- 
flitiddmani that is tho crown jowel of all kings, all attribotes irorthj 
of a great king. In tbo accepted list of tlio Dovgiri Tddnv kings 
llip (into iSVtrt/: 1159 (a.I). 1237) falls in tbo roiga of SinghannlU 
{1209- ]2I7). Tho probable explanation of this apparent diaagrej. 
incnt may lio that Bomcsbvnr is nnotlicr nano of Singhanaorc! 
his son Jnitngi II. wlio reigned in bis father’s lifetime. Th 
iiLscription goes on to state that Sonicshrar conquered thoTukri 
the country round and encamped at Pandarigo on tbo bank of 
Hiiininnitlii or Ilhima. At that time (1237) PnndhnTpnr was tUa. 
fore apparently called Pandarige, a name which appears to be tt 
Kdiinroso origin ns ninny JCitunreso place names end in pe. In & 
inscription Pandarige is called ifnhngrdmn or a great rillngici 
the god is twico csilicci VitlithnI, (ho mrra of his nanio which u.ril 
current. Vitholia appears to have then also been worshippei,i:i 
tho story of tho boon to Pundlik which is still ciirrontj scm-Vi 
liavo thou also lioca in rogue with tho only diffcronco that PnnJv 
rikn is bora called a sago or mtini. This proves that in tho thir. 
tcontli century VitlithnI was already a god of long standing. Tk 
inscription mentions a gift to tho god out of tlio yearly prescate 
from tho people of Uiriyngnranjn ■riJlago probably, ns S and P 
intorclinngo in JCdnnreso, tho modem Pnlanj nhoat fifteen miles 
cast of PniidhaiTiar wJioro a iro// ongrarorf inscnprion of tio Htfar 
king Singlmim JL has been found. 

In tho back wall of tho halt or maKcfqp nro threo gates, of which 
(ho middle g.itowny and gates hnvo been elaborately and cleverly 
plated with brass and ornnmonfod. On ono post is a figure of 
Visbim’s attendant Jaya and on tbo other post of Vi/nya each 
with a Binali ily-wliisk bearer. Oa the threshold are carved afame- 
fneo or It'rli-viulJt and a e/takm or disons, and on tho outstanding 
front of tho lintel is an imago of Gonpati. Tho door post and two 
front pilasters nro plain hut handsome. A brass Moira or shade 
carved in leaf pattern projects from tho lintel over the pilasters, 
Above tho clihalra is lotus tracery in panels and above tho lotus 
tracery is somo carving in tho h&ngra or boss pattern. In the 
i-dnifra carving two inscriptions record that tho carving was the 
work of two Tfimbats who were employed by some one whoso name 
is not given. Probably each of tho Tdmbats completed one side. 
In tho porch in front of the hall or mandap is a still used bell of 
European make l'4"in diameter at the base and 1'8" high. Jt 
nenrs the following inscription : 

V E Hi m tAJES 1034 

and a little bolow 

IiSV a. OOBEAOS AWaSS lUD SAOBAMBNTO 
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According to n MarAtlii inscription in llio right wall, this hall or 
mandap was built in tho bright half of Mdgh or February- March 
in Shak 1543 (a.d. 1621) Diirmati Samvatsar by Mdntoji Ndrdyan 
and Appdji, inhabitants of Ped, sons of Bhdnuri Hdsoba Ndyak son 
of Knkoba Ndyak and Hdsoba’s wife Gangdi. To the left of the 
middle gatowfiy in the back wall of tho mandap is a large niche 
with an imago of Ganesh daubed with redload. To the right 
of tho gateway is a black stone four-armed imago of Sarasvati 
about 2' 6" high sitting on a lotus. The upper right hand 
holds a lotus and tho lower holding a garland rests on the right 
knee, tho upper left holds an axe and tho lower loft a long 
rectangular block apparently a manuscript. Tho side gateways are 
plain and hare iron grating in tho doors. Tho middle gateway 
leads to what is called tho soldkJidmb or sixtoeu -pillared hall or 
mandap. This is a largo hall (41' G'x 45' 6") apparently later than 
tho last hall and said to hare been built about 100 years ago by a 
Daudkar (inhabitant of Band) Shenri. The hall has four rows 
of four pillars and four pilasters in each wall. Tho workmanship of 
tho pillars is an imitation of tho old Devgirl Yddav pillars in tho 
Ndmder gate porch. In a square part in the middle of tho pillars 
is a sculpture with scones from Krishna’s life, tho Machchha and 
Kachchha or 6sli and tortoise the first and second incarnations of 
Vishnu, three fish with one face in tho Musalmrin stylo, and some 
ducks. Orereach group of four pillars is 0 dome in thocutcornerstylo, 
eight of which, at tho suggestion of tho Sanitary Commissioner, haro 
been opened for light and air. In tho front wall of the hnll are three 
gates, tho middle gate old and tho side gates recently opened at tho 
suggestion of tho Sanitary Commissioner. Tho north wall has 
three more gates and the south wall two. In front of tho turn south 
gates a veranda passes from south to west. In tho cast or back 
wall of tho south part of tho veranda are four rooms with images. 
The part of the veranda which goes towards the west has two rows 
of pillars five in each row. 'The whole work, veranda rooms and 
pillars, is strong and of fine masonry. An inscription on one of tho 
rooms records that the work was dono in Shak 1771 (a.d. 1849) by 
Mendbdi tho wife of A'nandrdv Pavdr of Dhdr in Central India. 
Mcnabdi also built tho wooden mandap to the south of Lakshmi's 
temple and supplied a boat in tho Bhima. 

Facing tho north gates of tho Solakhdmh mandap is a detached 
veranda with seven rooms in its back wall. The voranda roof is 
supported on two rows each of six plain pillara Going from left to 
right, tho rooms have a ling of Kdshivishvandth, images of Bdm and 
Lakshman, a small Kdlbhairav riding a dog plated with brass, a 
small ling called Itdmoshvar on a high shdltmkha, Dattdtrayn, and 
FTarsoba. The last room is empty. Those rooms are said to bo tho 
work of a Badva named Kdndbdba. Near tho cast end of tho narrow 
passage between these rooms and tho Solakhdmh hall, in a recess, 
is a largo inscribed slab 4' 10" long by 2' 9" broad. It is locally 
called chaurydahi or eighty-four and tho Badvds toll pilgrims to rub 
their backs against it to escape tho eighty-four millions of births 
destined for every nnrubbod human soul. A modem image of Devi 
has been fixed on tho slab a'nd tho recess has boon fitted with a 
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BadvAs read it ciglity-four or ehmiri/rhh' and connected it nitli fte 
I’ssi)ii.\nrrn, fitoryoflbooiglity-four millionbirtlis. Intlio first Imoottlioinsctintion 
I iMoiw I n snlntntion is ofTcred to VitLtlial or Vitboba and then, alter tie 

&7ial: 1104 (a. 0.I272), follows a description in parallel colunmscl 
nnmorons gifts effort monthly to tbo temple by several devotees. 
'I'bo gifts mentioned belong to various times, and give in slort tie 
names of the devotee and bis gift. As none arc written in fnlltlqf 
arc bard to make out. Tho first inscription runs Shripati Sannali 
tlaia ga. H dega (Imdn o phnh WO van || which probably means tie 
gift by one iibripati Dannn of ono gadidno (a month) yielding daily 
]00 flowers to bo offered to tbo god. The same column contains tie 
following in Mardlbi : Shahi 1J9S Vhaia samtaisarii Hugh SM 
2 liwldhc yddari Kdla B’eniddi panditi Dhdmana daiia ga, dejj 
danda |1 recording on Wednesday the bright second of IfitjJ 
(Fobrnary-Mnreh) iS/inl: 1198 (a.d. 1276) Dhdta Samratsar intis 
Ytiduvi period by' Pandit Ilomddi, tbo gift of Dhdmana gadjdna.' 
This Pandit ITcmddi no doubt is tho ministor Hemddri of tbo great 
Dovgiri Yddnv Bdmcbnndra (a.d.1271-1810) from whose piotyasl 
bounty nil tho early Hindu temples of tho North Bombay Dsffl 
nnd Khdndcsb nro locally known ns Homddpanti. Tho nest 
which is dated Shah 1199 (a.i>. 1277) is/irar sawtratsar, givslb 
name of tho king as Shri Bdmchnndradevrdy. 

Of tho sixteen pillars in the Soldhhdmh ball the base and capbl 
of tbo second in tho second row nro plated with gold nnd its shslt 
which is plated with silver bears a small figure of Tishnn’s vnlliM 
Gamd. Pilgrims ombraco tbo pillar and make money offerings to it. 
Tt is said to stand in tho place of an old Garud pillar which stood in 
front of Vishnu’s shrine before tbo Soldkhdmh ball was bnilt. In the 
back wall of tbo mandap a door lends to a smaller hall called tho Pour- 
pillared or Ghavhhdmh. This door has lately been widened to make 
tbo passage for pilgrims easier. With this Ghanhhdmh begins the 
original temple. The Soldhhdmb between this Oliauhhdmi and tbe 
mandap is modem. Tbo original temple included tbe usual LaU, ante- 
chamber, and shrine or garhhdgdr, ' Tbe OhauhMmb bad two gates 
ono on the south where are two old stone elephants near the steps and 
one loading to the SoMkliamb. Though, asitis now joined with the 
' Solahhdmh, no steps remain on tbe east, tbe east gate like tbe south 
gate must originally have bad steps with elephants. The GhaiikMmh 
is 22' 2' broad by 19’ 10' long and has four central pillars wHch 
give it its name. In the walls are four pilasters. The roof is in 
the cut-stone dome style and has lately been pierced in six places for 
air. The north wall has no gate, and a deep recess faces the south 
gate. Near the north-east corner of the boll a second recess is used 
ns the god’s bodohamber or sbejghar and is famished with a silver 
couch with bed clothes and some of the raiment. In front of tbe 
south gate over tbe steps is a modern roof. Prom tbe fonr-pillared 


1 GadyAna appears to be tho name of s coin. In Qnjariit and KAthiiwir getdidno 
is still UionameDfagDld and silver weight c^talto about half a tola or mpee weight. 
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hall a later arch resting on two later pillars carved in the Moghal 
style leads into the antechamber which is about nine feet sqnarej 
and, except some empty niches in the side wall, is plain. A hole and 
two air shafts have lately been made in the roof to give more air, 
Prom the antechamber n small door {3’x3') leads down to the 
shrine or garbliagdr a small room ahont eight feet square with 
nothing of architectural interest except a quarter pilaster at each 
corner. In the middle is a wooden bar about eight inches thick 
to prevent overcrowding. Attached to the back wall is a square 
altar three feet high with a silver shade, and under the shade 
on a base fixed in the altar a standing unsupported image of 
Vithoba, variously called Pandnrang, Pandhari, Viththal, Vitbthalndth , 
and Vitboba. Vithoba is a short form of Vithtbnlbdva that is Father 
Or Dear Viththal. The Tddav inscriptions make it probable that the 
oldest of these names is Viththal ; Viththal does not appear to be a 
Sanskrit name, nor, though several attempts have been made, can 
the word ho correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name 
is probably Kdnarese. Pdndurang is a Sanskritised form of 
Pandaraga that is belonging to, or of Pandargo, the old name 
of Pandharpur, The form Pandhari appears also to come from 
tho old name of the village. The form Viththalndtb or Lord 
Viththal is used by the people of Guiardt who generally add 
ndlk to the names of gods as in Shrindth, Yrishahhandth, 
and Dvarkdndth. Tho chhatri or shade was made in 1873, 
when also tho altar was built, somewhat further forward than 
before to prevent pilgrims embracing tho god. Formerly 
pilgrims both embraced the god and touched his feet. Now 
the feet are touched aud they are polished smooth by the 
constant rubbing. The saffron-bathing or kesharsndn of the god 
by pilgrims, ■whioh before that was usual, has also been stopped 
since 1873. In 1873, also, a silver back or pilhika with a five- 
hooded cobra in tho middle, three peacocks and fancy tigers on 
each side, and a famefaco or kirlimukh at tho top, has been 
removed. The changes in 1873 were duo to injuries received by 
the god. Two Gosdvi mendicants while embracing tho imago 
gave it a push and tho imago fell and broke its legs between the 
knees and the ankles. The Badvds do nob tell what exactly happened. 
The local belief is that the mendicants broke tho image with a stone, 
because the god did not eat a fruit which they had offered. But 
this is less likely than the stoiy that tho imago was thrown over by 
a shove either wilful or accidental. To avoid inquiry and noise 
tho Badvus silently drove out tho mendicants and kept tho 
temple closed for two or three 'days. According to one story 
during these days a new imago was installed, but examination shows 
that the present imago is tho old imago patched at the break, it is said, 
by iron or copper rods from within. Besides being mended tho image 
has also been strengthened by a support from behind up to tho knee. 
Tho image is about three feet nine inches high and together with its 
base seems to be cat out of one block of trap. Its rough appeai'ance 
is probably the effect of time, Tho base is about one foot square 
and its height cannot bo fixed as much of it has been built into 
the altar, leaving a slice about inches thick which is locally 
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believed to be a trick to suit the Pundlik story of Yithoba Tvaitine 
on a brick/ The image is standing with its arms akimbo and bands 
resting on the hips, the left hand holding a conch and the right 
hand a chakra or discos. On the imago are carved, but so slightly 
as to be hardly noticeable except on close examination, a wnistclotb, 
and round the waist a hawharband or waistband, the end of ■which 
bangs on the right thigh. The ornaments consist of a necklace and 
in the long ears earrings which touch the shoulders. On the head is 
a long round-topped cap. The general workmanship of the image is 
earlier than the medimval Rajput style of the AnhilvM Chaolukyas 
(943-1240), the Devgiri Yddavs (llSO-1310), or the Ajmer 
Chohdns (685-1193). The dress and ornament of the imago 
belong to a little later than the Onptns, probably not later than 
the £fth or sixth century after Christ. As far as is known no 
other existing Yaishnav temple in India has an image of Yishnu 
like the Fandhaipnr image, but there are two similar images of the 
third century after Christ in the Udayagiri Brdhmanical caves near 
Bhilsa. The images are in two of the fonr cells to the left of a largo 
image of Yishnu reclining on his serpent couch. Like the 
Pandharpnr image these are both standing figures with arms akimbo 
and hands resting on the hips and a conob and discus in the hands. 
This type of image represented Yishnn only in his form of Hari. 

On the outside of the shrine are images of Narsinh, Bddhdkrishna, 
and Sheshshiyi whose workmanship shows that the present tomplo 
is not earlier than the sixteenth century. These images have been 
wilfully disfigured especially about tbe face, which shows that 
this temple also mast have suffered probably from Musalmdns. 
The temple spire or shikliar which is about sixty feet high is in the 
modern Mardtha style and was built about 1830 by a chief of Bhor. 


JlaJchurndfe Behind Yithoba’s temple, in the north-east comer of the enclosure 

Temple, facing east, is a temple of Vithoba’s wife Eakhumdi, that is Rakhnma-di 

or Mother Bakhuma, the some os Bukmini the wife of Brishna. Tho 
imago is held next in importance to Yithoba. Eakhumdi’s temple has 
now a shrine, an antechamber, a hall, and a wooden outer hall or 
sabfidmandap. It originally consisted of a shrine and anteohamhor, 
whose work is later than the sixteenth century work in Vithoba's 
temple. The hall and wooden outer hall or sahhdmandap are 
modern additions, the hall being the work of Cbanduldl a famous 
minister of tho Mizdm. The wooden sabhdmandap is about 
forty feet square and forty feet high, and has a lamp-pillar to the 
north of it. Four stops covered by a porch lead up from the outer 
hall to the main hall which rests on six pillars and eight pilasters. 
A door (6'x3') in its back wall leads to the antechamber with 
fonr pilasters and four quarter pillars in the corners. In its 
right or north wall is a recess used as the bedchamber of tho 
goddess. In the south -wall is a gate which appears to be later than 
the temple. The gate leads to B.ddha's and other small modem 
shrines on the south. A door in the back wall of the antechamber 
leads to tho shrine. This is ahont eleven feet square, and in its 


* DctnQa aro giTeii__bcIow p. 433. 
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bact wall, on a four feet higb silver-plated altar, has an image of 
Eakhumai about three feet high with a silver plated back or pitMlai 
of the same stylo and ornaments ns that which Vithoba had before 
he was broken in 1873." The image of Bakhamfii which is generally 
dressed like a Mardtha woman, is modern in the Earndtak 
stylo and much later than Vithoha’s image. In front of the 
altar is a wooden bar to keep pilgrims from crowding. Close to the 
south of Rakhumdi’s temple are three small rooms with a front 
veranda resting on two rows each of eight pillars. The first room 
has an image of Satyabhdma and the second of Rahi or Rddhika. 
The images and the rooms are both very modern. In the veranda 
is a navagraltM slab with figures of the nine planets. It is an old 
stone of the Devgiri Tddav period and seems to have been brought 
from some old tem'ple. Close by are two other rooms in a veranda 
built about 1850. The second room has two doors and contains 
images of Surya and Ganesh. Close by, beyond a lane, are two 
small image rooms built by a Badva named Manba Baghnndth. 
Further on are two snake-stones or ndgobda. 

A little to the south of the original part of Vithoba's temple 
is a temple of Lakshmi in four parts, a shrine, an antechamber, 
a mandapj and a porch. The shrine, which is about eight feet 
broad by six deep, has on an altar along its back wall a white 
marble image of Lakshmi about two feet high with a brass back 
or pithikam the same style as Rakhnmdi's back. The antechamber 
is 8' 6" broad by 7' deep and has in front of it a square hall resting 
on four pillars, and now partitioned into two rooms. The left room 
has an imago of Annapurna and the right room is empty. The 
porch in front is small and has five steps leading to it. The temple 
of Lakshmi was built about 1880 by Ravde merchants of Gursdla. 

To the south of Lakshmi’s temple is a veranda with six arches 
in the Moghal style and three rooms. The first left arch has been 
closed with a wooden lattice to make an image-room. Between the 
veranda and Lakshmi’s room is a wooden hall or mandap with a 
tiled roof about forty feet high. This wooden hall and the 
veranda are said to be the work of Bdjirdv the last Peshwa 
(1796-1817). About fifteen feet south-east of Lakshmi's temple is 
a small modern shrine of Vishnu called Vyankoba, It has a spire 
like a Musalmdn dome with four minarets. Near the shrine is 
Vyankoba's gate. 

The staff of priests and attendants in the great temple of 
Vithoba includes Badvds, Pujwris or ministrants, Bendris or 
hymnists, Parichdraks or bathmen, Earidds or singers, Dingres or 
barbers, Bdnges or mace-bearers, and Divtes or lightmen. All are 
Deshasth Brdhmans, but all do not follow the same Veda, Badvds, 
Pujdris, Smdris, Dingres, and Divtes follow the Kdnva section of 
the Tajurvedai Earidds and Bdnges belong to the Mddhyandin 
branch of the Yajurveda, and Parichdraks are Bigvedis. There are 
eighty families of Badvds, eight of Pujdris, fifteen of Bendris, 
eighteen of Parichdraks, twenty-five of Earidds, twenty of Dingres, 
three of Bdnges, and one of Divtes, Except the Badvds the rest are 
called sevddhdris or the senmuts of the god and have hereditary 
rights of personal sendee.. The Pujdris or ministrants take the chief 
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ministrnnt 'woBhos tli6 god. He also brings the lamp for waring at 
ibo evening and night sendees. The eve^g lamp called dh^di 
or incense lamp containB thin cotton wicks in bundles soaked ia 
clarified butter, camphor, frankmcense sticks, and holy ashes lor tb 
sticks to stand in. The night light or shejdrti holds only butteF 
soaked wicks and camphor. The batbman is also expected to hail 
the lighted torch at the early morning service known as the Miaddrii 
or wick-waving. The Earidda, or slave of Hari, sings a few verrfs 
generally five from which he gets his name of Pawhpaii. Tl’ 
verses are generally in honour of the god and are sung at the moil- 
ing evening and night services. At the morning and evening 
services the Harldds stands outside the antechamber with cymiu/s 
and sings, and, after vraving the ereaing light rotmii tie g<d, 
accompanies the bathmon and the maceman round the temple, 
visiting the smaller deities and singing while’ the others Tvare fichgnls. 
During the night service he stands in the sixteen-pillarcd chamber 
on the slab known os the stage slob or rangskila and sings to 
accompaniment of music. The Dingre or barber at the early moramg 
service holds a mirror in front of the god after he has been dressed ana 
before the light has been wared. The Dingre also qsreads n strip ol 
cloth or jidiughadi on the waj to the bedchamber at the time oi tho 
night worship. The Eivte or torch-bearer bolds a lighted torch 
mashdl when the last night ceremony 'is over. Ho stands with a 
lighted brass or silver torch to the left of the antechamber after the 
Dmgre has i^read the cloth on tho floor np to tho bedstead of tM 
god. Ho goes with the god's litter when his sandals are earned 
'ni the torchlight procession thrice a year on tho full-moon or 
AaMdh or June-July, and Kurtih or October -Norembor, and on 
Eaam Eight in Septomber-Ootober. Tho Dange or wacc-bcarer 
stande with Ms silror or gold plated mace outside tho antechamber 
at the morning, evening, and night services. He accompanies tho 
palanquin at the three-yearly torchlight processions. After the 
evening light-waving before Vithoba and the minor gods tho mace- 
hearer goes out and serves holy ashes to pilgrims outside of tho 
'tcmplom the west part of tho town, while the PuricMrdk or bath- 
man goes out and serves ashes and the holy- waved light among 
pilgrims in tho east of the town. The Sadvds claim to own tho 
temple, and, imtil m'thin the last few years took no part in tlio wor- 
ship of the god. They are tho guardians of the temple property and 
of the god's jewels. IVithin the last few years tho Dadvds have 
he^nin to wash tho god’s feet, wave a light, and sing songs after tho 
sleep-light or shejditi has boon waved. . 

The goddess Rakhumdi Las only one set of priests known os 
"Utpdts of whom there aro about 1 00 familie.s. These priests have 
all the rights of personal service and are of minor iinportnnco in 
point of wealth and inflnenco.^ .They aro-Higvedi Deshnsth Brdh- 


part in the worship of the god. They remove and put on ornament, 
flowers, garlands, and sandal paste, and wave lights in front of \h 
god, and are present at all senices and light-wavings. The Serin 
or hymnist directs the worship and repeats hymns or manln,]i 
dinercnt stages l he is present at the morning and night scrrictski 
seldom appears at the evening light-waving. The PariMrd tt 
hathman briners in a laree stiver dish tlm wnMr ■nnfli 4l>a 
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mans. They have no connection with the ministrants or pvjdris 
of the goddess. The Utpats as well as the Badv^s are divided 
into four sections Malhdrs, Sh4mr£jSj Tdnhas, and Timauchis who 
intermarry but are considered to belong to different family stocks. 
The object of these divisions in both cases is the same. A death 
or a birth makes all the members of the family stock impure for ten 
days and unfit to perform the god’s service. Unless the priests were 
divided into different stocks the whole service of the god would he at 
a stand. No women singers, dancers or prostitutes, and no ascetic 
monks are connected with the temple. Musicians and others paid by 
the temple committee are stationed in the drum-room or nagdrhlima 
on the upper floor of the chief doorway of the temple. Except the 
shoemaker all the servants live in the loft above the main doorway 
known as Namdev's gate, and, although serving in the temple, 
are answerable only to the committee. The temple committee was 
established under the Peshw4s. The grant was originally intended 
for keeping horses in connection with the chariot of the god 
Vithoba and another object of the grant was the establishment of 
the musicians and other servants mentioned above. The yearly 
cash income at the disposal of this committee, exclusive of garden 
land assessed at £1 Ids. (Rs. 18), is about £308 (Rs. 3080). In 
addition to the maintenance of this establishment the committee has 
other expenses the chief of which is a charity for feeding Brahmans 
of whom seven outsiders or strangers are fed daily. The committee 
also provides oil for lamps in the idol chambers of the god and 
goddess and other parts of the temple inhabited by ascetics, and 
for the daily and holiday services of the god and goddess. The 
committee is appointed by the Collector, the members being life 
members, with no responsibility attached to their actions and no 
control over them. 

The ordinary service of the god takes place five times every day 
and night. The service is of two kinds, pvja or worship in 
the early morning and diii or light-waving which is performed four 
times in the twenty-four hours. The temple work is done by the 
priests in turn. The Badrds as the chief priests are the managers 
and trustees of the temple. As they are the most numerous body, 
almost equal to the whole of the other priests and ministrants, they 
get the chief share of the offerings. Except during the three prin- 
cipal fairs when the month’s proceeds are farmed, every night at 
twelve they put to auction and sell the right to the next day’s 
offerings. Each of the four sections of the Badvas gets a day so 
that they follow one another in rotation and the sum bid for the right 
to the offerings goes to the section whose turn itis to officiate. Except 
in the case of paupers and disreputable persons who have to give 
security the right to the offerings is generally given to the highest 
bidder. The ofifering contractor or day-man called diniasTtar makes 
his bid subject to the following conditions. He must provide oil for 
all the lamps in the temple for that day and night, the expense 
being about 2s. (Re. 1). He pays 4J(i. (3 as.) to the Brahman 
temple servant, who washes the idol chamber, washes the clothes of 
the god, and prepares water for the god’s bath. He has a right to 
all money gifts placed at the feet of the god which are less than 2s. 
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(Eo. 1). Every offenng of money, omamente, or clottea vroiBi 
more than a rupee goes to the whole body of Badvds. Eor evcrv 
feot-worahip or padyapuja he gets 2e. (Re. 1) if ordinaiy orna- 
ments aro put on the god and more if costly ornaments are put 
on. The amount of the bid is influenced by the number of pilcrruns 
in the town, the occurrence of a holiday, and any unusual inflow oi 
respectable pilgrims^ anxious to spend money and perhaps to per. 
form a great worship or malKipuJa, The farming day-priest oi 
dtvctslcttT comes to the temple at about three in the morning, bathed 
and dressed in a silk waistcloth, carrying the key of the flow ti 
the four-pillared chamber. Before he opens the door the Benin 
or hymnist as well as the Pvjwri or ministrant and the Paric/idrei 
or bath-man aro all present bathed and dressed in silk. The day-man 
and the ministrant stand with folded hands and the day-man 
humbly begs the deity to awoke. The day-man opens the 
door, and, removing the eatables which were placed over-night 
in the bed chamber, looks the bed chamber and offers the god 
butter and sugarcandy. The other priests or sevddMm, who 
according to their number serve by daily or monthly tnrns, all 
' come in except the Edridds or singer who stands in the fbnr-pfflared 
chamber. IVo nnbathed pilgrim is allowed to enter the god-room. 
Then comes tboM/taddrliorwavingtbo torch a white mnslia roll three 
or fonr inches long. It is dipped in clarified butter, an fisbronghf by o 
Badva and paid for by one of the pilgrims. It is bandci to tho Pari- 
e/idrai or batb-man who gives it to theministrant while allpmenUng 
aloud. The ministrant very slowly waves the torch in front of Vithnov 
from the head to the feet. Numbers come daily to see the god’s face 
by the light of the torch as this is lucly, especially on the Hindu New 
Tear’s Day in March- April and on /?aera in September-October, 
when hundreds of people come. When the singing and waving 
aro over, the day-priest hands the ministrant a silver cup with some 
fresh butter or /om' and sugarcandy which the mim’strant offers to tM 
god and pats in his month. The ministrant again waves lighted 
wicks and camphor ronnd the god but without singing. The 
ministrant takes off the last night's garlands and washes the feet o£ 
the god first with milk and then with water. Lighted frankincense 
sticks are waved in front of the god, fruit or naiv^ya is offered, and 
oncemore lights are waved and songs are sung, TbeBendri orbymnist 
recites some Vedikhymns and all the priests throw flowers on the god 
and shout Jay Jay, victory Victory. The service proper or puja 
now begins. The ParicMrah or hath-man brings water in a silver 
dish and the ministrant unrobes the god, pours milk, then curds, 
then clarified butter, then honey, and then sugar, one after the 
other over the god, the hymnist reciting hymns and verses. While 
the god is naked a cloth is drawn across tho door so that no 
outsider may see. While the clarified butter is being_ poured over 
the god a lump of butter and sugarcandy is put in bis moutb. 
After the god has been rubbed with sugar he is washed all over with 
water. Before he was broken by the Shaiv enthusiast in 1873 tho 
god was washed in warm water. Since tho left leg was cemented 
cold water mixed with saffron has been used instead of hot. Besides 
the bath a stream of water is poured over Vitboba’s bead from a 
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conct shell wliile the hynmists and others recite verses from the 
FuntsliasuMa a famous Yedib hymn> After his hath Vithoba is 
wiped dry and dressed in new clothes provided by the Badvds, the face 
is wipedandismadetoshinewith scented oil. Aturbanis bound round 
the god'shead, sandal paste is rubbed on his brow, and flower garlands 
are thrown ;:ound his neck The barber or Dingre then holds a mirror 
in front of the god. The god’s feet are washed and rubbed with ’ 
sandal, burning frankincense sticks are waved, and sweetsjjare 
oflhred. Then comes the second light-waving. lathis waving called 
eMrti either a metal instrument is used at the upper end of which 
is a bowl with a lip on one side where thin cotton wicks soaked in 
clarified butter are laid and lighted and behind it a flat part where 
camphor is kept and lighted ; or another metal incense burner 
called dhupdrti, in which holy ashes from an agnihotri or fire- 
keeping Brdhman support incense sticks. While the priests and 
pilgrims sing songs the ministrant holds a flat piece of wood on which 
the second burner is set, waves it, and then takes the first burner 
and waves it. The incense burner or dhupdrii is handed to the 
Ddnge or mace-bearer, and the lighted lamp or eMrti to the bath- 
man who holds a bell in his left hand. Then, along with the 
songster orSaridds, the mace-bearer and the bath-man go round 
waving the incense and the light round all the smaller deities. This 
ends the three morning services, the two light-wavings and the 
worship or pvja, The bath-men singers and barber now leave and 
the Badva and ministrant stay changing their silk waistcloths for 
linen ones. After the morning services, about three in the afternoon 
and a little earlier on holidays, comes the dressing or posMlcli. 
The ministrant removes the old sandal mark, washes the face, and 
mbs fresh sandal-paste on the brow of the idol. He takes away 
the old clothes and puts on new ones applying scented oil to the 
face with an offering of food. On holidays costly ornaments are 
put on and the dress, the turban or crown, the waistcloth and the 
shouldercloth, are all of thin plates of gold, After the god is 
dressed pilgrims come to take darshan or see him. The visitors 
keep coming till evening when a fresh dhupdrti or incense-waving 
is held. The bath-man brings a ready filled incense burner and 
waving lamp and the Badva brings a copper dish with flowers, 
flower garlands, nosegays, sandal powder, rice, and a silver plate with 
food. Theministrantwashesthe feet of the idol with water brought by, 
the Badva in a pot, the old sandal paste is removed, and fresh paste 
with rice and sandal oil is applied, Flower garlands are thrown 
round the neck and nosegays are stuck in the corners between the 
hips and han^. Then wi^ songs, generally sung by the minis- 
trants, bunung frankincense and camphor lamps are waved, 
food is offered, hymns are repeated by all the priests present, and 
flowers are thrown over the god. The incense and light are carried 
and waved round the minor deities as in the morning. The bath- 
man takes the wick-lamp or ekd/rti and ashes in a cloth and goes 
round the east of the town putting ashes on pilgrims’ brows and 
shewing them the lamp. The mace-bearet takes a^es and 
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serves them in the -north and west of the town. ' The pilgrims giw 
presente and tbs like other sources of revenue is farmed every year 
On ordinary days oil-sellers pour a little oil in the lamp, some give a 
betelnut, some an almond, while on the elevenths or eUiakt 
almost evei'y one to whom the light is shewn gives a copper, lie 
last daily ceremony is the sleep-lightwaving or shejdrli about teu 
and on holidays at twelve. Almost all the officiating priests attimi 
this waving. The barber or Dingre sprinkles a little water on tie 
floor between the throne and the bedchamber door and sweeps it, 
the Badva comes, opens the bedchamber door, arranges the ImI 
clothes, lights a lamp, and sets near the bed a cup of boiled sweetmii: 
some sweets, and a spittoon. He also brings water to wash the god's 
feet. The barber, after sweepmg the path draws figares in wiito 
and coloured powders on the floor, and, from the tbone to the bed> 
chamber, spreads an eighteen-inch broadcloth covered with a coir's 
and Krishna’s footprints. The mace-hearer, barber, and hymnu* 
stand in the antechamber, the hymnist ofiers a Sanskrit prayer asd 
the mmistrant washes the god’s feet. Before the mimstmri 
undresses the god the hymnist from the antechamber waves a 
wick light or eAar/i brought by the hath-man. Tbo miaisfraul 
undresses the god, rubs sandal paste and rice on in iwr, 
puts on freshly washed clothes and folds a fresh tnrban, tirows 
garlands round b's neck and pnts a nosegay in his bands, with 
songs waves the wick lamp and the incense stick, and offers swccla 
Hymns and verses are recited and flowers thrown oa the gol. 
Except the two Bndvffs all the priests leave the room. ThoBoM^ 
wave five lights one after another round the god singing songs. Tbo 
day-priest or farmer washes the chamber, locks the door of tbo 
four-pillared chamber, and retires. Thus end the day’s services ana 
the one-day farm of the day-man. Ko ornaments are kept in tbo 
temple. All are in charge of Badvds who are responsible for them. 

The god’s special days are TVednesday and Saturday, unless thoj 
happen to be no-moon or twelfth days or the ominous conjunctions 
vyaUpdi atmidhriti. On these days after the early morning disrobing 
and before the five-neotar bath, the god is washed with scented oili 
sweet scented powder or argaja, and milk. Another spebiol day 
is the eleventh or ekdiashi on which all Yithoba's devotees fast On 
lunar elevenths the daily service is os nsiial except that tbo night 
sweets have been cooked without water and that a wake is kept all 
night by the god who does not go to his bedroom, and till fonr in 
the morning the day farmer and the ministrant watch at the door 
of the four-pillared room. During the two large Juno- July and 
Octobef-November fairs except the proper worship or pvja m the 
mornings all these djuly services are stopped and the bedchamber 
remains closed. The god is supposed to be fatigued, and on the 
wash-worship or pralcshdl-puja day, which falls about ten days after 
these great fair days, most elaborate anointing and sugar-rubbing 
are required to eoothe the weary god. The articles of food used by 
pilgrims on fast days are sweets, milk, groundnuts, and mashed 
dates. Some eat nothing at all, while others tako^ bread, rice, and 
vegetables, which are baked before being^ mixed with water. 

The oldest thing in the temple is the imago, which rosomhlos, as 
has been said, some Hdayugiri sculptures near Bhilsa of tbo fourth 
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century, -while from the dress with the waistband hanging on the 
thigh the necklace and earrings it seems certainly earlier than the 
mediaeval Enjput images of about the ninth century. The dome- 
like headdress in particular resembles that of images in the Bdddmi 
caves (6th and 7th centuries), but is of a simpler and apparently 
earlier character. The earliest inscription in the temple which 
bears date Shak 1159 (a.d. 1237) shows that the image was then 
held in. great reverence, and makes mention of a Tadav king who 
had subdued the country round Pandharpur paying reverence to 
the god as to a god of great and universal renown. The inscription 
alludes to the famous story of Pundlik,^ which serves to show that 
the fame of the image was even then of long standing. 

The earliest architectural work in the temple is the NAmdev gate 
which appears from its style sculptures and pillars to be contem- 
porary with the above inscription or perhaps a little earlier. It 
resembles in its style the Hemddpanti remains of the Devgiri 
T4dav period. Under the Devgiri Yddavs a large and splendid 
temple may have been built here instead of some old small temple 
or repairs may have been made to an old temple going to decay. 
This temple seems to have been broken down by the Masalm4ns as 
several of the figures in the old sculptures are wilfully disfigured 
and from the fragments that remain the work appears too strong 
to have suffered from the effects of time alone. This period of 
destruction would appear to be just after the capture of Devgiri by 
Mohammad Tugblik (1325-1351). The original form of the gate 
cannot be made out as much new work has been mixed up with the 
old. It looks much like the gate of the Adhai Dinka Jhumpda 
mosque at Ajmer which has been made froM a Hindu temple. 

According to local information the image was removed to various 
places at different times to save it from Musalmdu sacrilege. One 
story which is recorded in a famous ahhang of Bhdnudas a devotee 
appears to be historical. It is of the time of the great Vijaynagar 
king Bam Baja (1542-1565) and says that the king took the image 
to Vijaynagar and built for it a temple and that from Vijaynagar 
the god was brought by Bhanudds in a miniature form in a casket 
to Pandharpur. It is possible that in those ti’oubled times when 
three such mighty powers as Vijaynagar Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
were fighting for supremacy. Bam Bdja may have taken the image 
to Vijaynagar, while it is equally probable that after the great 
Vijayuagar defeat at Tdlikoti in 156.5 the devotee Bhdnudds may 
have brought it back to Pandharpur.*, 

The present temple appears to have been built about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century probably when, under Shdhdji, 
the Marathds rose to power in the Deccan. But the image does 
not appear to have remained undisturbed during the next century 
of Bijdpur and Moghal supremacy. One Fralhdd Bava whoso date 
of death is locally given as the dark twelfth of Mdgh Shak 1640 
(a. n. 1718) is held in great local veneration as having often 
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- At one time to save it from sacrilege the imago is said to have been removed 
to BbAlavni village twelve miles west by a Badva named BSpn Trimbak ; once again 
to Iliirayan-Cbmeboli village' four -niiles to the north-east;, and a third time to 
ChineboU-Badvani a -village one mile noith.of Pandharpur, 
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nm} [Iio imngo during bis lifcliinc. Tie met dates nro not 
nrcson-cd but it is prokiblo tbnl, during tbo fiveyeats (WOS-lTOO) 
m rninjj ivns nt Brabmapuri Bi.’cloen miles south-east oi Pnndhar- 
ptir, Auniiigzob nnist ofton Imvo tried to injuro and desecrate the 
iomplc, when Pralb/id IlSva may have removed thoiraanc. The 
nidiitcctumi nppe.nninco of llio present temple and soverafinscrip- 
i ions in it slioiv that it was probably built about ] 610 the time of 
AInr.Uba rice. At this timo the templo roust have consisted of the 
Naiiidcv goto, a long courtyard, the eTiauVhimh, antechamber and 
flbriite. In 1G2I tho niaiidnp was added in front and under the 
IVsbiv'ts to avoid tbo tronblc nnd confusion of ascent and dcscoiS 
tbc foldkhiimb chanibcr ivns rondo nnd tbo courtyard joined vrith 
tbo trtnu'Inj). Sinco then additions bavo been rondo brom time to 
timo in tbo slinpo of cloisfera nnd rooms. 

About GOO yards east of Vitboba’s temple in the bed of the Bhiim 
is Punillik's temple one of the most favourite places of ivorship in 
J'nndbnnmr. Tho temple (63‘ X 65') is built entirely of masonry on 
n ivMo pliiitb 2' high nnd has a brick nnd mortar spire covered irifli 
cement. TJio temple has tiro parts, an audience hall or satio'ffloitrfop 
nnd a shrine. Tbo hall is of solid masonry with a one foot high 
plinth. 1 ( is tn'only-firo feel from north (o south, scTenlMa from 
cast to west, and twelve feet high. Tho flat licavy roof rests on 
two stone pillars nnd four pilasters. Tbo two pillars support an 
arch and fonn a doorway lending into tbo audience hall, there ore 
two other doors one in the north, tbo other in tho south wall o' the 
liiili, nnd two niches in the west wall to the north nnd south of a 
door lending from the hall to tho shrine. The north niche has a 
smooth qunrtn fing in a black caso or shdhmhha. Tho soutn 
niche is empty. 'Tho door (•rx2') in the west wall leads into tho 
shrine whoso floor is nearly seven inches lower than the hall floor. 
Tbo shrine, which is cigbf feet square nnd nine feet high, is w 
solid and benvy masonry’" eight-sided nnd without windows. It is 
surrounded by’ "a brick nnd mortar spiro in five tiers and sixty 
feet Jiigli. 3'fio spiro is simplo nnd wenthor-wom. The topmost 
tier, which is sunnolinted by a brass pinnacle, supports n-niunbei 
of smaller globes cnch tipped by’ a email brass pianaclo. In the 
second tier arc empty nicbos with lattice work. Tbo three lower 
tiers aro adorned with designs of creepers and flowers. 

In tho inside of tho shrino nro three niches one with n box for 
tho daily temple receipts and another with tho god’s clothes and other 
property; tho third is empty. In tho shrine is a stone ling set 
in a caso or ahdUmJeha (4' x 2' 3" X T) without a pedestal. The 
sMlmJiha and ling are covered witli a dose-fitting brass cover 
and on tho ling is set n hollow bust of tho god. Tho bust of tho 
god wears car ornaments and n orown, nnd is surrounded by tho coils 
of a firc-hendod cobra. On either side of the caso or shdlunUha 
three feet high brass figures of tho door-kcopors Jnya nnd Vijaya 
stand on brass pedestals. Tho two figures stand with one log 
across tho other the cross-foot resting on its toes. In their hands 
nro a mace and a fly-whisk. The daily’ worship is hy a Koli 
ministrnnt in tho early morning. It includes the usual baths 
in tho five nectars or panclidmrif, milk, curds, nTn ri fip d butter, 
honey, and sugar, ,tho . rubbing ivith oil and other fragrant . 
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substances, and Ike offering o£ hd leaves, flowers, and food. The 
lioUow bust or mask and tke brass covers of tbe shdlutikha and 
ling aro removed, tbe stone imago is worshipped, and tbe mask 
is dra^vn. over the stone, flowers aro thrown on the mask, and it is 
wrapped in a silk-bordered waistcloth and a coat. In the evening 
the ministrant waves burning camphor and lights round tho mask, 
throws fresh flowers over it, and closes tho temple. He opens it next 
morning at four, when his fii'st act is to wave a lighted torch round 
tho mask. In the middle of tho day a Brdhmnn, who is specially 
engaged for the purpose, brings a plateful of food cooked in his 
own house and oners it to the god. Tho only festival in connection 
with tho temple is one held for five days on the Mahdshivrdtra or 
Great Xiglit of Sliiv from the tenth to the fifteenth of the dark half 
of Mdgh or February- March. During these days, in addition to 
the doily worship, the Koli community feed numbers of beggars, 
blind, deaf, crippled, and otherwise helpless people but no Brahmans. 
The yearly revenue from this temple amounts to upwards of £40 
(BiS.400) which is taken by the Soli ministronts. This is not a 
temple of a god. It marks the spot whore Pundlik, a great devotee 
of Vithoba, spent tho end of his Bfc and died. Of Ills tomb no trace 
remains. Pundlik is said to have been a Pandharpur Brcthman, an 
undutiful son who ill treated aged parents. At the urgent request 
of his parents, he once undertook a pUgrimoge to Benares carrying 
his old parents with him. On tho way ho halted at a viUage 
where lived Rohidds a dutiful, upright, and religious cobbler. 
Pundlik went to tho cobbler’s to have his shoes mendra, and waited 
outside while Kohidds was attending his parents. Wliilc ho was 
waiting Pundlik saw two young and very fair women sweeping the 
cobbler’s house. After some time Eohidds came out, mended 
Puudlik’s shoes, and as he was a pilgiim chorged him nothing only 
asking him as a favour to offer a copper in his name to the Ganges. 
Pundlik promised and as he dropped the copper into the Ganges 
a beautiful hand rose from the water. He laid the copper in tho 
hand, and, in proof, took a gold bracelet from tho hand to show to 
Bohidds. On ms way Pundlik visited Eohidds and said he had offered 
the copper. Bohidds called on Ganga and the same hand came. It 
had no biucelct and Pundlik hand<m the bracelet to Bohidds to be 
restored. Next morning Pundlik again saw tho two lovely women 
sweeping the cobbler’s house. lie asked them who they were and 
they looked at him in scorn. He asked again and they told him 
they wore tho river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna serving the 
dutiful Rohidds. Pundlik remembered his own rudeness with 
shame. He was a changed man and grew so holy that Vithoba 
used to come to see him. One day just as tho god came Pundlik’s 
old parents called to him. He was in a strait between his duty 
to the god and his duty to his parents. He decided his parents 
had tho fii'st claim and asked the god to wait and gave him a 
brick to stand on. This, they say, is why in the great temple 
Vithoba is shoum standing on a brick. In time Pundlik’s 
parents Jdnudov and MuktdbSi died. They were buried in the bed 
of tho river and two monuments which still exist were built over 
them. The monuments are in the Hrinddpanti style of heavy 
masonry with square slightly domed roofs. In each temple a ling in 
n 125-58 
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wien Pundli died and vraa buried, a ling iras set in tbo tomb.'sfbicb 
18 saia to be the same ttw jf that is now worshipped. 'When the IRhimn 
IS flooded, the brass mask of the ling and all other movables ate taken 
from the temple and set on the river bank, but the mask is 
worshipped as u^.' Pundlik’s temple is one of the chief shrines 
included in the pilgrims’ holy round or pradakshina. His great 
doTotion to Vithoco and Vithoba’s regard for him have led to the 
coupling of the two names in the words Pundlik Far De Eati 
Yithfhal, that is Pundlik mntusaboon, Sari Viththal. Theseironis 
are always shouted by pilgrims before dinner and on other occasions. 
The temple has no room mr Bairagis or other beggars. Baring tte 
five great days in Fcbmary-March and occasionally at other tima 
the Kolis sing devotional songs or bhajansat night. ITo disconiscs 
or Purdn readings are ever held. To the east of the temple is n 
small masonry pond (10' x 10' x 4') called Lohdand Tirth wim stone 
steps all round. The pond has a niche on each of its four sides iritl 
images of Vithoba and Rakhumrii in one, and of Gnnpati, Gamd, and 
Mdiuti in the other three. The pond is said to mark the spot vherc 
the sin-struck Pundlik took up his abode to spend his dnp in 
devotion and in the service of his parents, and where in nnsverto 
Pundlik’s prayers Vithoba came and settled. So holy is the nkr 
of tho pool that even stone boats are said to float in it. PmiM's 
temple has been repaired and rebuilt about four times. Theon^ 
temple is said to have been built by OKdngdev a contemporarj dte 
great Dokshoni Brrihmon poet Dnydneshvar who lived earlv in ina 
fourteenth eentury. It fell and is said to have been rebuilt in ina 
Semddponti style. About 1560 it was again built by ona HfleKsr 
and was restored in its present form about 1850 byirandrdma P®®®® 
mason. The hall or sablidmandap was added in 1878 by Blindhar 
Rnshna Bhdte a Pandhaipur banker. 

In the river bed about three quarters of a nule to the south of 
Pundlik’s temple, reached by a low ennseway of rough stones, is the 
temple of Vishnupad, notable for the shrdddh or funeral ceremonies 
performed by pilgrims. The temple Jb on a rock in tho river led 
and has a Beven feet plinth open on all aides and on Bides faced 
hr- Eiebta of steps. It is an open ball or mandap, tbirty-ono feet 
square and twdvo feet high, built of soUd masonry with a flat roof 
resting on sixteen stone pillars. The level of the river bed near tho 
temple is so low that when Pundlik’s temple is surrounded by water 
■^jgjmupnd temple is half under water and for almost three 
months in the year it is entirely under water. The floor of tho 
temple is paved with stone and the sixteen pillars support twenty-four 
arches, on which rests the roof. Li the middle of tho temple a space 
five feet square is fenced off by a masonry ridge eight inches high. 
In this central square, which is the shrine of tho temple, are three 
rocks with the footprints of the god Krishna and of a cow. Tho 
•rod V footprints are in two. positions. In ono pair ho is standing 
on both feet, each six inches long. Tho footmarks arc hollows os 2 
the rock had yielded like'faolf-diy mud. In the other pair of foot- 
prints the god stands on Iris .left foot, with tho right foot crossed 
Snd resting on the toes, front of these marks is a cup-shaped 
JioUow in tho rook, which is said to bo tho cup out of which 
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llio gotl ate. At encli comer of the square is n cow’s footprinl. 
A small liollow in front of tlio second pair of footpfinis was caused 
by tlio point of the god’s staff. Except two pillars to tlio west of the 
square on which images arc caiTcd in relief, tho pillars aro plain. 
Of the two can’cd piUnrs that in tho north-west comer has an imago 
of Krishna standing with the riglit leg crossed and plnjing on a flute. 
The south-wc.sl pillar lias a standing Vishnu with fo^r arms holding 
the conch, tho discus, the mace, and the lotus. The sacred square 
with the footprints is. considered ns tho shrine, and the footprints as 
tlio god Krishna. The footprints are worshipped every forenoon by 
on agent of tho Badvits, the Briihman ministrants of the chief temple 
of Vithoba. Pilgrims pcrfomi funeral ceremonies or shrdddtig in 
honour of their ancestors on this spot. The balls or pinds, that 
stand for the ancestors, arc set in tho holy square cTocinlly on tho 
footprhits, and arc there worshipped. The pilgrim pays the Bndvn 
Gd. (4 ns.) for tho use of tho footprints. After tho ceremony the 
wsft UwwKw tW r tW xwds. 
by tho pilgrims. In Margghirsh or Novcmbcr-Dcccmbcr large 
numbers attend this tcmplo many families coming to cat hero, 
those who can afford it cooking their food here, and the rest bringing 
cooked food. Some of them feed Brdhmons and jnost bring tlicir 
relations and friends, fca.<!t, and spend the day at the temple. On the 
first day of Mdrgnhirsh Vitlioba’s sandals arc taken to tlio tcmplo of 
Vishnu’pnd, and on tlic last day of the month, with much pomp and 
music, tlic Badvi'is carry Vithoba’s car to this temple* In the evening 
tho sandals are brought back from Visliiiupad m'lb a grund lorch- 
light procession and arc lodged in tbc bedchamber of the god Vjthoba. 
During tin's month Vithoba goes to VWinupad and like Krishna 
feasts there with other cowherds. The Vishnupad rocks and tho 
surrounding rocks in the river botl which bear footprints are supposed 
to bo the spot whore Krishna and hi.s companions held a festive jiaily 
in honour of tho peace-malving between Krishna and his queen 
Ilukmini. The three blocks of rock now in the sacrcsl square were 
formerly to tho cast of tho Vishnupad temple whore stands a temple 
of 3lAruti. Tho rocks wore originally open to tho fky. Tlicy were 
set in masonry in tho centre of a square masonry plattorm or ola by 
one Dhilmangaonkar a saint about 1040. About i78*’>> Chinlo Ktlgcsli 
a Bad™ removed them and built the whole structure ps it now stands. 
The yearly income of this temple which is about (Bs. 1 50) goes 
to the Badvils. ^Inny rocks round this temple liave cow footjirlnts. 
To tho cast of tho tcmplo a niche alirinc built on tliO rock contains a 
rough red two-foot high stone imago of ^lldniti whieh is worshipped 
along witli the footprints of Vishnu. Tho Jldniti is said to he as 
old as the footprints of Vishnu which were originally on tho same 
spot as jMdruti. 

Trimhakeshvar’s temple is in a clo.so-pooplod part of tho town 
about 200 paces north of tho tcmplo of Vithoba at the comer of a 
lano which leads to Rokdoba’s gate. It is surrounded by private 
buildings, in one of which is a Sanskrit school nmintained by tho 
Pandhaqmr municipalitj'. A few paces north of tho Icmiilo is a pool 
of dirty water called the haidaltirth or carring pool* The temple is 
in two parts a hall and a shrine. The hall or (iahlnimnndap (17' x 11') 
is of masonry and bus a flat slono roof resting on four 'stono pillars 
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and eight pilasters. The temple committee have added a wooden ball 
or sahhamandap to the east of the masonry hoR and a door in the 
north W'all of this new wooden hoR now lends to the temple.* In 
the west waR of the masonry hnR a smaR door (3' x 1' 9*) o^s on 
the shrine a pared room six feet square and nearly eight hi4 m’th 
a latticed opening in the north waR for Rght. ° 

In the middle of the shrine is a rough blact stone ling five inches 
high in a shdlunkha (2' 4" x 1' 7” x 6"). In the mneonij hall 
opposite the door which opens into the shrine is a sittini* Smiie of 
the huR Nandi 2' high and 1' 6" long set on a stone ^estsl iour 
inches high. The roof of the shrine has no spire. 

The god is worshipped twice a day. The ordmniy momtngwoRbip 
includes the five nectar baths and is performed by an agent d the 
temple conunittee. In the erening the god is simply waslicd with 
water^ the morning flowers ore removed, and the case is covered with 
red broadcloth. Over the ling is set a brass mask with a hanun 
face, a crown on the head, and surrounded by ono or two coils of a 
great cobra whose hood is spread shading the god. The priest 
appRes sandal paste to the forehead of the god, tics flower gariands 
round his neck, and waves a Rght to tho accompaniment a! tsogs. 
A light is kept burning nR night. The temple great day u Meiki- 
shivrdtra in Pebmary-lfaroh which is celebrated in much (ic mo 
manner as in tho Amiateshvar and Hallikdijun Jlahdderj’fcnipK* 
At night the bust of the god is carried through the townwithtoich* 
Rghts. 

The temple of Trimbakeshvor is boReved to be more than 500 ptv 
old. Tho spot where the temple stands is said to bo tho stens «i & 
fight between Vishnu and u demon. The demon defeated Tishna, 
cutting oflf his arms, and Vishnu only escaped through the help «I 
Mahddev who smote the demon with his ear ornament or kandal 
The pond near which this victory was gained camo to bo called 
KmdaUirth and Mohddov’s presence was commemorated by building 
the tompTfl. Inside the temple is a small chamber (G'xG'xS' 6") in 
which tlio sandals of Nnrsinh the fourth form of Vishnu are kept on 
a stone pedestal 1' O' high. To the oast of the sbrino is a masonry 
haU with in its right hand corner a roiiffh atono imago of XJiandoba 
riding a horse, with his wifo JUblilsn behind him and a dog by his 
sida Tho imago is worshipped along with Karsiuh’s sandals and 
Trimbnlceshvar's liny inside. 

About 420 foot south of Datta's lauding is Panohmuklii MAniti's 
tomplc,a8maUbrioknndmortnrroom (5' X 4'). Thotcmploia on aplinlh 
two foot high and 7" 6 square. Tho top of the temple is domed, but 
has no pinnacle. It faces west and is entered by ono door (6' C" x 3') 
in tho west wnU. Tho imago (G'0"x4') winch fiUs almost tho 
entire breadth of tho sraall room is cut rn roRcf on a largo slab 
and shows tho taRod mo^cy-god with five heads standing with one 
foot on tho prostrate body of the giant Jnmbu Mi'ili tho chief 
gardener of Rdvan. The monkey has two hands, the left hand resting 
on the waist and the right hand held up. lie is thickly covered with 
rcdlcad. Uio middle face is lar ger than the other four and has 
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copper mouldB for eyes. To tlio rigM of llic image is a ■wooden 
diimb-tcU the iR'capon of the god also besmeared ■a'itli rodload. The 
Ijroprictors and priests of llio god arc Bairiigis ■who live inthotcmplo 
yard and charge cacb pilgrim Id. (ia.) for opening tho temple and 
Bho^ving the god. The}' yorhaps mt^e £1 to £1 4s. (Es. 10- 12) a j'car. 

The chief daily ■worship is in the morning, and in the evening is 
a light-^waving with son^s. Both arc done by tho Bairdgis. The 
only holidaj' is on tho fiill-moon of Ohailra or March-April when tho 
image is rubbed with rcfUcad and oil, and after tho usual worship the 
Bairagis sing songs to tho tambourine. A feast is given next day 
to all the Bairdgis of tho town. 

In a private enclosure on the river bank close to the Chandrabhilga 
landing is a temple of Gnnpati in two parts, a lioU and a shrine. 
Both arc of hrick plastered wnlh mud and both have a flat mud roof, 
Tlie hall is twenty-one foot long byninctccn feet wide, itsroof resting 
on twelve wooden posts and twelve pilasters. In a niche in the west 
wall of tho shrine is a white marble Qanpati facing cast and one foot 
high. Tho god is reprosonted squat with four arms, tlio lower two 
resting on his crossed thighs. The imago is a family god, and is 
worshipped by tlio owners along ■with their other house gods. There 
is tho usual morning soiwice and n light-waving in tho ovening. 
Tho only great day is the fourth of the bright linE of Bhddrapad or 
August- Soiitcmber when a special worship is performed with tlio 
five nectar baths. There is no regular reciting or rending, but often 
during the four rainy months wandering Puidn readers aro allowed 
to read tho Purilns. This temple w’as built during the reign of tho 
last I?cshwa Bdjirdv (1700-1817). 

Ifcar the south end of the town about 250 paces south of 
Panchmukhi Ularuli is tho tomplo of Belicha Mah/idev. The Icmiilo 
is in an enclosure the front of wiiich, now’ in bud repair, forms n rest 
house occupied by Bairdgis and Gosslvis. Tho temple, wiiich is 
built entirely of masonry, faces oast and inoludcs a hall and n shrine. 
The hall is about 23' X 10' X 12' and has a flat roof resting on two 
stone pillars and six pilasters. Tho floor is iiaved ivith bricks and 
in tho middle is a squat stone Nandi 1' 6" high. To the cast of the 
Nandi is a round slab or rangshila, and between tho Nandi and tho 
door of tho shrine chamber is a stone tortoise buried almost level 
with the pavement. A door (4'x2') leads to the shrine. To tho 
north of the door a stone represents tho Sun riding in n chariot drnw’n 
by a seven-headed horse and to tho south of the door is a rough stone 
Ganpati thickly coated w-ith redload. Tho shrino (9' x 9' x 9') has 
a flat roof pud a cement floor about eight inohos lower than tho hall. 
In tho shrino aro nmo niches tho middle nicbo ■with a small imago of 
Ganpati. In tho middle of tho shrine aro two cases or shdhmlchds 
end a ling. Tho outer case is 4' 6* long by 3' wide and 8" high ; in 
tho inner case which is smaller and of copper is sot a smooth w’hito 
quartz ling four inches high. Tho worship is performed onco in tho 
forenoon by a Brdhman wdio is paid by the oivncrs of tho tomplo. 
Tho only great day is Shivrdtra in Pcbruary-llarch w’hen bathing 
or dbMaheIc water is poured and one or two Briihmans are fed. Tho 
temple was built about 1787 by a Mordtha noble JonAjiBdiiGhAtgo 
who is said to ho buried in a tomb or kamMh near the sduth wall of 
tho tomplo yard. - ' • . 
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About ]50footeostofTitboba’stcmplcintliciniil<it ot onf:;’./- 

surrounded by private buildings and almost hidden frrm sjt „ 
Killbbjdrav’s temple entered by n doorway (5' x in the I 

the enclosure wbicli opens into’thc thorouglifnre kntwi n a« 

Tho tcmjlo is built o£ stone and mortar and has a bnVlt sisf 17-*.; 
spire. It is in two parts, on antechamber and a rhriiit. 77 ' sti- 
chamber is a square room (8' x 8' x 10') built ot slono # j.,' i 
floor and a masonrj- roof, resting on four pilostcri e?- h c { 
comer. Two verandas or ohit of brick and mortar fj.vJd / 

•wise on either end of the shrine leasing in the norfi kJI s 
passage as wide os tho door (4'9’xTO’) which Icsh t*.* i*.n* , 
The slirino (8' x S' x 10' 6") is built of stone and laortw fill- % 
masonry rom slightly domed and resting on four nila*’.fr«. V 
each comer of tho shrine. The spire is eleven feet high a.'! it O' 
same style as tho spire of Ambdbdi’s temple.’ Clo.v to «!.- rr.i 
wall are two stone pedestals one nhove tho other;fhcloirirffii;<‘- 
ed stone (3'3'’x2'x3'} nnd the upper a slab (2'x2’x fi'). 
pedestals are standing images of Kiilbhairavnnd his wife Jcg>‘*ni 
The imago of Rdlbhnintv is two feet high of blnrkfteai wi'.', l-s' 
arms, the right holding a trident nnd the left holding a tol<'rrr''j' 



j uliu. vuv vut' luv ouiiiu i/luisjv in u oiuuiini^ 

bands. These are supposed to ho (wo otlV'C'?'’' 
dikpdls, the servants of ICiilbhnlmv. To 
s the black stone image of Jogcslivari onefoalluAvi" 


with folded hands, 
regents or 

Knlbhairar is the Wack stone image o. .. ..gv 

her arms banging by her sides. To tlic riglil of the god on an i an’ '* 
platform is n fing six inches Jn’gh in a M/iink/ia (3'6‘'x2'x3Y 
Tho worship of tho god is performed oneo I’very day in lli' h*" 



powders, nnd both with Migareaiirly or proiindnnts. The o:iK 
groat day i-s the BJinirevAshfiiiiii the eighth of the bright imlf «( 

Ghaitra or J^iarch-Avril, On thi« dav JhiihwnnH arc I>tl in honour of 

^ ..11... .1 .- -1.1 •* 

r:h. 


tho god from nKmoU Bub’-cni^twit raff'd by tlir ticiglihonrt 

tho mitcchamhcr if n horirontal ftoiw xtnh long nnd I'f',' his: 



were lined wdth mn«onry s-tJui,. On the banks were frmr t>mpV< 
of Ivlilbiwirav, JWiidev, Unnpati, and ll.-tn^hatikari otiicrwi'e 

called SliAkambhari. Onthes'nilhsffleof thepond wm- («rri‘!er/t ft,'- 

pilgriras and a corridor htill forms the rnuthent l>'iund'ir\ of t?« 
endosure in which the door leading In the Katbhnirst 

temple is «!.' Under the Jlij-lpurAdil .ShAhi»(l'l‘-f>.l(:S7) the.jos, . 
which formed the Ijowndarr of the pond v< rrw«'d in h-dhling the fort 
of I’arondnin the terriloriei* fc>r{y>five mih >■ jierihff Jhmdhn.'- 


I<V» <11. 

»T3.<- O-Tf! r. I«er-W |.r-a lew-J «'!»>'.■;« «r ! r-J-.- 

froattitL'Bcjrs'ento'nhrtisUwj.e. ^ ‘ 
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pur. The templee probably shared the same fate. The -whole area of 
the pond was sold by auction, filled in, and the present temple of 
Killbhairav was built about 1730 by a Brdhman suniamed Konkanc. 
So badly do the stones fit that they are probably atones loft from the 
old Bhairav pool. In this temple is the image of Mahddov which 
in former days had a temple of its o-wn. Of the four original 
temples only that of Shdkambhari remains. The Mahddev is in 
KdlbhniraVs temple and the Ganpati is in a private building. 

Outside the Killbhairav enclosure in the south wall of a private 
buflding in the old Bhairavtirth is n niche five feet high four feet 
•wide and 2' G" deep with an image of Ganpati. The niche is open and 
faces south. Ganpafi’s original temple was destroyed by the Musal- 
mans.^ Close to this niche, about ten paces across the way, is Vithoba’s 
temple. To the south a stone marks the grave of Ghol^dmela the 
celebrated Mhdr devotee of Vithoba. Ganpati is a rough stone 
image thickly covered -with rcdlcad three feet high and represents 
the god cross-legged with four arms, the lower pair resting on his 
thighs the right upper arm bearing an elephant’s goad and the left 
upper arm carrying a hatchet. To the right of the imago a rough 
block of stone one foot high, 1' G" broad, and 5" thick, also covered with 
rcdlcad, represents Ganpati’s wife Sarasvati. To the right of and 
below the plinth of the Ganpati niche are one or two stones with 
catwings oi gods and other figures. Every forenoon worship is 
perfonned by on agent of the Badvds. On uanesh Chaturthi or the 
fourth of the bright half of Shddrapad or August-Septomber the 
Badvas rub the image with rcdlcad mixed with oU. The yearly 
income is estimated at Gs. (Bs. 3). 

Within a private enclosure, approached by a private passage to the 
east of the Kiilbhairav tcmplo is Shakambhari’s shrine on old ruined 
temple said to be one of the Bhairav pool temples. It is a square 
room seven feet either way and nine feet high with a door in the cast 
wall four feet high and two feet -wide. Placed side by side against 
the west wall and plastered together -with cement are two stone 
pedestals together about five feet long, two feet high, and about two 
feet -wide. On these pedestals are set two images of which the one to 
the -visitor’s right is the original image of the herb-nourishing god- 
dess Shfikambhari 2^ liigh sitting cross-legged with four arms, the 
right pair holding a tubor or damrit and a sword, and the left upper 
hand holding a trident, and the left lower hand resting on her thigh. 
The imago wliich is rough and old shows tracings of a robe a crown 
and some neck ornaments. The othor image to the right is exactly 
alike but six inches smaller. It was set up about 177G by one Angal 
when ho repaired the temple at a cost of £500 (Ks. 5000). The temple 
spire which is twenty-three feet high is in three tiers the lowest tier of 
stone and the upper two of brick and mortar. At the four corners 
of the lowest tier arc small towers with image niches. Tho upper 
tiers arc star-shaped and old-loolcing and have no niches or images. 
On tho uppermost tier is a globe surmounted by a second smaller globe 
and over the globe a wooden pinnacle. 

Every forenoon an agent of tlio Badvds worslii^s tho goddess. 
The two great weeks are the Navf&t/ra and tho ^dhanavraira being 

— — — 

* Sco above p, 438. ' 
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tho firetmnodaysof the hright halves of Oliaitra or Mard-Aiml 
and of A’ihvin or Septemhor-Octoher •when lights are bsmtlX 
the images and garlands arc hung in front of them. On the 
or March- April full-moon people -who have this goddess for thdr 
family deity prepare a dinner in her honour and bring her a pktcfij 
, svith no less than sixty kinds of coohed vegetables, asShdhamhkriB 
the vogctaWe-nourisiiing goddess. 

J/iiWWrjim. About 600 feet oast of Tithoba’s temple is Mallikifijaa’s temple 
more important and more largely visited than any other Pandioipiir 
temple dedicated to Mahildcv, Its popularity isdacpartlj-fodsano ^ 

and portly to the neighbourhood of Vithoba’s temph. fktemplsis 
in two parts ahull and a shrino. Thohall(29'x22')i3olBllmi>(nffj 
cntenxl by two doors, a main entrance {7' X 3*9') in the south \niSl mi 
n side entrance (4'9' x 2'4") in the east wall. Outside the sideioorh 
a masonr}' lamp-pillar twenty-two feet high. The hall has aJalioot 
of heavy stone slobs resting on thirty rfone pillars. In the west 
wall aro three doors one at cither end leading to the back oi the 
temple nnd used for the circuit round the god and the third (.S'xf'C) 
in flic middle leading to the shrine. To toe west of the hallarchro 
chambors mtono opening supposed to bo partly built ia. lathe 
cast wnU of the loft hand side chamber is a niche viih a rough 
stone four-nnned figure of Ganpafi smeared with redlral To the 
right is an open chomhor (4'9''x4'9'') with a ling (2'9'xr8'xl0') 
of Someshvor Mahdder. The chamber has two hihcei i«TS 
(5'3” X 2'3*) one in toe south nnd toe other in toe east wnB. hehiad 
the ling in too west wall is a niche with a stone image of the goil® 
Bhavtini, partly broken nnd disfigured. Two niches in the north 
wall of too hall contain rough stone images of Ganpati aw . 
Lakshmi Ifdrdyan. In too Lokshmi JWrdynn niche is a slab with 
too figures of five cobras. This slab and toe imaM of Gnnpali jue 
rubbed with redlead. To the east of the Somesbrar cluanher is » 
stone figure of a seated Kondi. Besides these several niches in the 
east and north wcJIs of the hall are closed with shutters. They 
are used for keeping too furniture of too templo. Pacing toe door 
which leads to toe shrino is a seated brass hfandi on a stpiio pedestal 
(S'xU'xJl’). In too centre of too sfone_ floor of the ball is toe 
usual circular slob colled rangshila where vtBHorB sit and sing verses. 
tCavo steps lead from the hall to the shriiio a sinnll room nine feet 
square and eleven feet high with a stone-paved floor. In the back 
or west wall of too shrino is a small latticed window, and just below 
toe window is a niche containing a tiger-riding marble image of . 
Ambdbfii one foot high writo four arms toe upper pair holding a 
sword and toe tomlo^ of a giant, toe lower pair holfing 
0 tabor and too tail of a tiger. Several niches in toe Walls hold 
lamps and toe cast-off offerings of toe god and in toe south wall 
is a masonry wntCT rastiOT. In toe centte of toe room is the lina 
of JToUikdiqun 2^ 4 high sot in a eltalunhlta^ 13' 6* round 
The whole is of block stone smooto and well polished. Over the 
shrine is a bnck Md mortar spire in three tiers about fortv 
two feet high. The lowest tier has niches with figures reuri 
sonting toejto foms Vishnn; toe middle tier has Ses 
with images of MaMdev Gnnpafa and other gods ; the figures to the 
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Ij' during llio\four rainy months (Junc-Soptember) and on Monday . 
the favourite duy of Sliiv. The Jnngnm’s worship consists of washing 
the ling, wiping it dry, nppljnng sandal-paste, throwing flowers and 
iEglc marmolol or lei leaves, waving a light or lighted camphor and 
frankincense, a^d offering food. Both before and after the J angam’s 
worship pcoplc'.;omo to worship the god and make their offerings of 
food. The offerings are taken by the Koli in attendance. The 
evening service lakes place at seven and consists of removing the 
flowers, washing the ling, and repeating the other parts of the 
morning scn’ice except that more flowers are thrown over the god, 
more lamps are h'ghtcd and kept burning throughout the night, and 
the ling is dressed iu a red broadcloth cover ; the food oflbring is 
richer consisting of milk sugar and raisins, and not of cooked food. 

The waving of a light or nrti is accompanied by more songs than in 
the morning and more drum-bent ing and bcU-ringing. After the 
cover is put on tlic god no more worship is allowed for the night. 

The holidays of tins temple are ; Shivrdiya in Febninry-March, 

DnsJidMr in Junc-July, the month of Chaiira or Mnrch-April, and 
the month from AsJi'rin full-moon to Kdrtik full-moon that is 
October -November. The Sliirrdtra liolida 3 's, which are the most 
important, last for nearly a week from the twelfth of the dark half 
of Mdglt or February -March to the fifth of the bright half of 
Phalgnn or Fcbniary-Murch. All these days there is a continual 
water-pouring or abhieliclc over the Ihig while Brahmans recite 
hjnnns. Piirdne are read by daj’ and Imfhds are hold at night. The 
temple is well lighted and on the fifth day of Pkilgiin the last day 
of the festival the sandals of the god arc curried in a palunqiiin in a 
torch-light procession with much jmmp and music. For live duj's 
after the Shivnitra numbers of Bi^hmnns are fed ; and crary 
evening Brdhmans are asked to recite Vedic hjTuns for rivo or three 
hours. The Bashahdr festival lasts over the first ten daj's of Jyeshth 
or Juno-Jiil}'. During thc.se dnj’s the worship consists of the usual 
daily water-pourings or ahhhhcks and BrAhmnn feedings. During 
the whole month of OhaUra or March- April, during the evening 
service, the ling is thickly coated with sandal-paste, put on in such a 
way as to form the outlines of a human face. Ho cloth is put on 
during this month. The snndnl-pastc is said to bo intended to cool 
the god ns Chaitra is a hot month. During the month lasting from 
the full-moon of Asftvin or Soptcmbcr-Octobor to the full-moon of 
Karlilt or Octobor-Novembor there is nothing special in the son'icos 
of the god, but every night the temple inside and out is lighted in 
honour of the Pivdli hoSdays. The gains of the temple go to Kolis 
who farm them every montli. Tlio yoarljrincomo, including the food 
which is offered to the god, amounts to about £10 (Re. 100). Besides 
B 123 — 50 


topmost tier cannot bo clearly made out, but they are probably of 
saints. The pinnacle is of brass mounted on rivo globes one above 
the other. The regular semcc of the god takes place twice a day. 
The worshipper is an unlettered Jangam or LingAyatpricstw'hois not 
paid for his sciTiccs. In the morning the Jangam comes about eight 
or nine and removes the covering of the god and the last day’s 
flowers. ''Beforo the Jangam comes the imago is free for private 
worship and\mny Br.ihmans and others thus worship the god cs])ccial- 
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this the temple enjop a permanent income of £15 (Re. 150] W 
the rent of about six shops to the south of the temple. NoBirita'4 
or mendicants stop in the temple ; but the Eons who take 
contract stay throughout the year on the temple premises, hrh 
readings are held throughout the year. The Bhdgvat Puriln is rad 
in the monsoon forenoons, and the Eamayan for eight months on the 
fair weather afternoons. Sometimes during the fair season Ik 
MahAhh&ratisalaoreadinthc evenings in front of the temjilc hat 
none of these Purdnika are paid hy the temple. They are paid aad 
often handsomely hy their audience of whom widows form a largo 
part. The temple was originally limited to the shrine and is 
supposed to he very old. . It is said to have been ropaiKi nnd 
improved by one Norhor a Lingdyat goldsmith and a de\otee oi 
Mohddev. Aditions were made about 1820 and the spire vas Wt 

™^the north of the town, on the right bank of the Bhima, nkat 
300 yards east of Tyas’s temple lies Ambdbdi’s temple an iscm 
building shaded by nm, pipal, ndndriik, and habhul tecs, po 
temple faces east and is divided into an antechamber end ashnaf. 
In front of the temple is a hollow altar or hind of bnck and mortar 
five foot square and Oj feet deep. Tie altar isonly used rant a rear 


on the eighth of the bright iolf of Asiwin or September-fttoto© 
which night a large sacrificial fire is Eghtcd, and flesh ii®™ M 
it OuiSheT side and to the east of Ibis altar is a 
brick and mortar ten feet high with small projecting steps 
to enable the lighter to go to the top where an iron pm 'con 
cotton seed dipped in oil is Eghted on great daya. To the cast ri 
lamp-piUar a flat roofed brici and mortar shed opens to the w ^ 
The sLd (13'X 10' O^xr) has a thre^fect plinth and 

of animfinished drum-house or «.mcat. 

?X7') is of and mortar and has a fiat roof coated 
Ithas no windows and opens to the en8f,and an the west wnU Jm a 
S X 2') leading to the s&e which is on a 3' 6' higher level. Tho 
too 18 seven feet square ydih a slightly domed “s™ 

SCTen feet high and grounded hy a alar-shapcd mire of bn^ nntt 
™ JrL- ten feet biab. Over the apire arc two globos ono above the 
XfthruOTCT gfobe smaUeranrisarmounted hr a wooden pinnado. 
lifetoU^ no endows, butjiiebesjntbcnordi and south walls on 
I its earthen Root. I" a third and larger niche (3 6 X 
O' 1' 7"! on a lovd with which is a pedestal of dressed stone 2J 
a I lino- 1A feet wide and Ij feet high and partly proiccling out 
te f nSed black stone iina^ of a ataiding AmWi 2' 8“ 
b The irnant! has eight anus, the right arms holding in order 
^ bottom a long sword, on arrow, the tail of a buflalo and a 
from p bolding in tho same order a shield, a tabor, a bow, 

o tonlock of tho giant Mahisbasur. Tho giant and tho buflalo 
“ro shmvn at tho foot of tbo goddess, tho giant being dragged by 
+i tonknot out of tbo sevoredneclc of tho bullhlo which L'es prostrate, 
V head on one side. Tho tracery on tho image shows a cromi on tho 
1 nd earrings, a few garlands round tho neck, and a roho worn round 
ites waist In front of tho goddess are a pair of stone sandals. Tho 
*rdiMiy service of tho goddess is performed once in tho forenoon by 
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nn agent of the BadvAs. The worship consists of unclotliing the imago, 
washing it, wiping it, applying redpowder to its forehead, sprinkling 
turmeric powder, strewing flowers, and throwing a garland of flowers 
round its neck, waving a light, and offering ns food some ground- 
nuts or sugar or molasses, and wrapping a robe round the image. 
On Tuesdays Fridays and fuU-moon days in addition to the morning 
service the yearly lessee of the temple proceeds comes at noon, 
dresses the image in a holiday robe, decks it with a paper crown 
coated with tinsel, and puts round its neck one or two strings of 
glass beads and a string of cowrie shells. On the afternoons of 
these dejn low class women of easy virtue called Arddlinis who have 
devoted themselves to the goddess, wait the temple, and offer a 
betclnut or a copper to the image. The chief holidays are the Navrdtra 
or the first nine daj's of A^ipin or September -October. On the 
first of these nine days the Bnihmons pciform a special service. The 
clothes are removed, the imageis rubbed nutb scented oil and a mixture 
of the five nectars milk, curds, clarified butter, sugar, and honey, 
and washed copiously with water. Then after tlio usual offerings 
of turmeric and redpowder, and wearing of flower garlands, strings 
or cowries, glass beads, and a paper cromi, the imago is wrapped 
in a holiday robe, lights are waved with songs and cooked rice 
and wheat bread are offered. After this day the regular service 
is stopped and no wasliing lakes place. The face only of the 
imago is wiped with a wet rag, fresh turmeric and redpowders 
are applied, and the old flowers are replaced by fresh flowein. 
Cooked food is offered and the usual light-waving takes place. No 
portion of the clothes or dress is disturbed for the next eight days. 
Two oil lamjos are kept burning day and night. On the first day, on 
the floor in front and to the left of the image, a small earthen bed or 
plot is raised and a quantity of garden wheat is soto in it. In the 
middle of the bed is set on earthen pot filled with water, its mouth is 
blocked by betel leaves arranged in a cone, and over the cone is set a 
half -dry cocoa-kemcl. On the kernel is placed a small brass plate, 
and over the plate a betclnut which is worshipped as the goddess 
with offerings of turmeric and redpowder. Over the wheat-plot a 
square bamboo frame or mandap is hung from the ceiling, and, from 
the sides of this frame, garlands of flowers fall to the wheat-bed, one 
garland being added every day. All this is done by the worshipping 
priest, the materials except the food being supplied by the lessee. 
After the first day the betclnut is worshipped only by offerings of 
powders and of flowers and food, but it is not moved. During tho 
nine days many visitors go to tho temple to have a sight or darshan 
of the goddess. Some tic a string of small fried wheat-flour cakes to 
the bamboo frame in fulfilment of vows, and some make any or all 
of the following offerings, oil, salt crystals, flour, rice, and turmeric 
and redpowder. For each of those offerings a soparnto dish is placed 
in tho antechamber, and each visitor adds his share to them. In 
tho afternoon the Arddhni devotees come by dozens and each tovcs 
round the goddess her lighted torch or pof which is said to bo n 
special feature of tho devotees of the goddess 

and respected as much ns tho god&ss herself. of 

torch they sing songs and return home singing none 
the goddess aU the way. 
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Brahmans, whose family deity is Amhfibai, visit the temple for 
darshan during these nine days. On the eighth day at about mHnHt 
all the people whose family deity is AmbSbai repair to the tcmple'’in 
thousands. One of the Badvds worships the goddess, offerim* 
turmeric and redpowdpr and waves a light accompanied by songs. 
He comes out to the hollow altar or hund. Into this an hour or » 
before midnight a large quantity of fuel is thrown and a fire is It. 
This is consecrated as the sacrificid fire, which, after bis return from 
the temple, the Badva worships by ofFering turmeric and redpowder 
and then standing with his face towards the temple again uams a 
light and all the visitors sing songs in honour of the godless. Mer 
this the Badva throws into the fire either a cocoahut or a pumptin, 
and after that the lessee brings a tender kid or young goat 
worshipped beforehand at home, and throws it olivo into thebUg 
fire. Others who have vows to discharge follow and throw their kids. 
AU this while the ^Lftidhuis with their lighted torches stand round 
the fire and sing songs in honour of the goddess. On the tenth day 
the goddess is worahipped as on the first day, anointed, and washed, and 
the flower garlands hanging from the hamhoo frame nro tliromon the 
' frame. Nezt day whim is Dasra or the limit-crossing and ireapon- 
worshipping day, the earthen pot is lifted, and in the CTcnin» the 
Arddhnis with L'ghted torches, and with them it is hehcrM fho 
goddess, go out of the town to cross the boundary. On their retnm 
fliey go to the temple and wave their torches singing songs. Item 
the eleventh to the fuU-moon day the goddess is not worshipped or 
disturbed as she is supposed to be sleeping and resting after her tine 
days of turmoil. On the full-moon day the ordinary worship of the 
goddess is resumed. In the evening a bower is raised in front of the 
goddess, and in this bower are entwined betel-leaves folded L'kc quuls. 
Lamps are lighted all round the temple ; and the usual worship ti&M 
place in the evening instead of in the morning. For food boiled 
sweetened milk is offered ; and lighted lamps ore waved with songs. 
At night people assemble and spend the night as a wake playing and 
singing devotional songs or hhajans. 

The temple is said to Jinvc been originally built by one Sidu ICoIi 
whose dote is not known. But ns the proceeds of the temple wore 
tempting, the Badvds took it from tho hands of fho Kolis, set up fho 
pair of sandals and claimed the temple revenues. Since then about 
1854 the temple has been rebuDt by a dancing girl named Limbn nt a 
cost of £160 (Hs. 1600). Tho temple proceeds arc farmed every year 
for £5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50 - 75) the estimated yearly income being about 
£10(Rs.l00). 

Rdmehandra’s temple lies close to Eolkar’s mansion on tho river 
bank to tho north of the jSIabddvnr landing. It is stroimly built 
of dressed stone and mortar and raised on a plinth six feet high. 
The temple is held in great veneration both on nccount of its position 
and of its buildor the famous Ahnlydb.li JloUcar (1735-1795). 
Tho temple consists of two lioUs or fablidmandaps nnd a shrine. 
Tho first or c.ust sabJidmandap is a largo hall (60' x 28') the root 
rc.sting on cighlecn wooden posts arr.ingcd in a douhlo row ; tho 
ceiling is boarded and has a lint roof plastered with mortar. Tho 
hall is well lighted by cloven windows nnd four latticed windows. 
At the cast end of the hall 'is a small temiilc (G'x4') of solid 
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masonry ■with, a blachstone M4ruti 2' 6" high standing ■with folded 
arms and facing the image of Rdm in the shrine. This small temple 
has ■whitewashed walla and a stone-paved floor. To the north of 
Mdruti’s temple is a ling on a small platform of dressed stones 2^ 
high, and facing the ling is a stone Nandi. In the hack or east 
wSl of hldruti’s temple on the outside is a niche ■with a foot high 
image of Ghinpati covered with redlead. At the south-east comer 
of the hall is a small store room. A broad open passage with, at 
its north and south ends, the two chief gateways leatog to the 
river bed and to the Mahddvar landing road leads by a doorway in 
the west to a low passage (7'x6'). This low passage opens into 
a small square court (6'xG') and the court leads into the second 
hall or sabhdmandap usually called the stone hall to distinguish it 
from the first which is called the wooden hall. Above the low 
passage is a loft and on the north and south sides of the open square 
court are low-roofed rooms ■with lofts. These three lofts have the 
same roofs and open into bne another. They are intended to bo 
used as drum-rooms or nagdrhhdnda iat the temple musicians. The 
square court is open to the sky and serves as a shaft to let li^ht and 
air into the hall. The stone sabhdmandap is a hall (dlf X 18') 
entirely built of dressed stone and mortar ■with an arched stone roof 
plastered with mortar. The roof is pierced by four openings to 
admit light. The hall has a latticed window in the south wall and 
a door in the north wall opening into Holkar’s mansion. In the 
middle of the hall a hell hangs by a strong chain from a cross beam. 
In the south wall a niche con^ns a rough standing black stone 
image of Dattatraya with six hands and about a foot nigh. At the 
west end of the stone hall four steps lead four feet up to the shrine 
a room sixteen feet square with in front a big arch and latticed doors 
or shutters. Each door consists of two pieces hinged together, so 
that, except on special occasions, only a small doorway is kept open, 
and this small doorway again is guarded by a six feet long brass 
plated wooden bar fixed horizontally. At the west end of the 
shrine, on an irregular brass plated black stone throne (7' X 3' X 2' 3"), 
are standing plain white marble images of Bdm (2' 8") Lakshman 
(2' 10") and Sita (2' 5"), Rdm in the middle, Lakshman on the 
right, and Sita on the left. Barn’s right hand which rests on his 
right hip holds a marble arrow and the left hand grasps a marble 
bow. Lakshman’s image is of a slightly darker hue and like 
BAm’s holds a bow. Sita stands "with folded hands. All the 
images are dressed, Bdm and Lakshman wearing < turbans waist- 
cloths and coats, and Sita a robe and bodice. On the same ■throne 
■with the images, on a small projection, to the left, is set a white 
marble female figure (1' 7") intended to represent Ahalyabdi 
Holkar (1735-1795) the famous temple-building princess of Indor 
who built this temple.^ Ahalydbai is seated and has plain features. 
She is dressed in a white robe and bolds a ling in her left hniid 
on which her right hand drops a bel leaf. These four images 
are said to have been brought from Upper Todiii In addition to 
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Clmpbcr XIV* tliwo mij on Ac eamo ttirono aro a pair of small brass sandals 
Maces. brass images of VitUoba, Rakhnmai, Krishna, Gnnpa« atl 

\ ynuKODa, nn arrow, and a shdUardm or bored stone. The iha^t 
rANiniAiircn. j,„s ^ wooden post at each comer and over these on the tba 
Tftiiplei. si, lea arc Avoodon arches. The whole frame work as irell a 

ll.ln.aiiBilrti. the arches is plated with brass. At the south end of the shiiie 

on ii squnro atone arc smooth black stone images of Garad (2' 4'j 
and ilAruti (1' 6'). At the north end. is a ling whose ease or 
thAlunhhtt is placed on the floor,^ The ceiling of the slme is 
hoarded. In the shrine behind and on each side of the tbme 
a way is left for the holy circuit or pradal-sMna. Bthtnl the shrine 
a small room opens into a kitchen, so that the food offcim" mnj 
Im brought direct without running tho risk of a strut's toncL 
Ou(,sidc, on the north and south of the shrine, two passages op 
into nn alley communicating Avith tho public road; bo that people 
not doairons of entering the shrine may make their obdance at 
the door and make their holy cirenit or porodobhinn tadeimg the 
allcv and pa-^sing through tho northern passage in front m the 
flhr/iio and b.ick through the south p.ASsage out into the nller ogam. 
Oi'er flio slinho ia a AS’cather-beatcn spire star-shnped bnt plain ffld 
built of Iiricfc ami mortar mth a wooden pinnacle. It isin tirofffl 
hrcaiy foot high, and, except a jlfdrutiin a niche in tb upper Ar, 
has no figures, 

Tho tomplo has Iato daily services. The morning sot®" 
botAvocn six and seven. It consists of washing the feet of the 
Asnping their faces with a wet cloth, applying sandal-pastc to t® 
male and rcdpowdor to the femnlo images, putting garlands m 
flowers round their necks, and laying loose flowers and ta/oi w® 
at their foot, A light is waved AvitJi burning incense and campaw; 
and, isith the offering of food, the service closes, TFiiloAvavingthe 
light, tho priest and .others present sing songs _ in honour oi 
Rifm. The evening service is shorter than the morning service am 
ia held between seven and eight. The faces of the images are wiped 
with a wet cloth, fresh sandal-paste or redpowder is applied; a 
light with burning camphoris waved, and sweetened milk is offered 
whilo tho priest and tbo people present sing songs. Qnco a fortnight 
on tho elovonfbs or ekddashis tbe worship is elaborate, Tbo 
clotbes are removed and the images are rubbed Avith sugar 
and pieces of lemon and bathed. The images are then rubbed 
with a mixture of the five nectars, cow’s milk, curds, clarified 
butter, sugar, and honey, and are agaiu washed with water; new 
suits trf dothcB are put on, sandal-paste or redpowder is applied to 
thoir foreheads, garlands of floweis are thrown round their necks, 
and nosegays are fixed in the turbans of the gods. SAveetmeats, 
milk, plantains, and other fruit are offered. As usual, lights, burning 
incense, and camphor aro wared and songs are sung. The 
holidays in connection ivith this temple are tho Eamnavmi which 
lasts for nine days from the first to tho ninth of Ohaitra or ITarch- 
April; and Haniundnjayanti Avhich falls on the foUowingfull-moon. 
During the nine Xtdnmavmi days the images are daily bathed end 
rubbed with the five heetars, Sanskrit hymns and verses are recited, 
and the. worship is much like that on the elevenths. The special 
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features are that the offering consists of ordinary food and not of 
sweets, the images are clothed in new and costly dresses with orna- 
ments, and Ram’s turhan is folded in the shape of a parrot, a sparrow, 
or a peacock. Every evening during these days story-tellers or 
Icaihelcaris discourse for one or two hours on Puranic legends, or 
kathds are held with music and singing. On the ninth day which is 
kept as a fast in honour of the birthday of Rdm, the discourse takes 
place about noon which is supposed to be the hour of Rdm’s birth. 

' The subject on this day is the legend of Ram’s birth, and, as the hour 
' draws near, while the hathelcari is telling the story of the birth, a 
cradle is brought, a cocoanut covered with cloth is laid in it, and the 
cradle is rocked, the hathehari singing songs about the birth of Rdm. 
A mixture of dry powdered ginger, sugar, and grated cocoa-kernel is 
distributed among the assembled people. In the evening learned 
Brahmans are called to recite Vedic hymns and are treated with 
some sweets and a cash gift of 3d. (2 as.). E^ext day about 200 
Brahmans are feasted, and the holiday preparation on that day 
consists of gram cakes. Each Brahman receives a copper and a packet 
of betel leaves. In the evening R4m’s sandals are carried in a 
palanquin in a torchlight procession round the town. Musicians 
accompany and fireworks are let off. The procession goes the usual 
holy round OT^radalcsldna and returns at midnight. The Hanumdn- 
jayanti festival takes place four days later on the fuU-moon of 
Ohaitra on which day at sunrise Hunumdn or Maruti is supposed to 
have been bom. A kathduiri gives a sermon on the birth in the 
wooden hall opposite the little temple of Mdruti. The discourse 
begins at an early hour and is over by sunrise when the people throw 
into the air large quantities of redpowder or guldl and sweet-scented 
powder or buka in honour of the birth. Some people keep this day 
as a fast. Ifext day a number of Brahmans are fed and paid fcl. 
[i a.). The temple ministrant is a Brdhman whose family was 
originally appointed by Holkar. The family is now divided into 
four branches each of which takes its turn in yearly rotation. The 
officiating family gets an annuity of £6 (Rs. 60) from Holkar and 
the temple receipts which amount to about £10 (Rs. 100) a year. 
The officiating priest also gets a plateful of food every day and one 
member of his family is allowed a free dinner. The cost of the 
festivals which amounts to about £30 (Rs. 300) and the other ordinary 
expenses are paid by Holkar. In connection with this temple is 
a charitable feeding house or annaehhaira for feeding Brdhman 
beggars. Twenty-five Brfihmans are fed every day of whom 
twelve are privileged and the rest are strangers. A clerk looks 
after this charity and the private property of HoUmr, which consists 
of a mansion with several shops. The worshippers live in the 
mansion next door. Ho ascetics, musicians, or other attendants 
Jive on the temple premises. 

Babhlya’s Mahadev on the river bank to the south of the TJddhav 
landing, is a small plain temple of rough stone. It is a shrine (7' X 7') 
and a porch resting on two rough pillars and two pilasters in the front 
wall. The temple plinth is three feet and the total height sixteen 
feet. The porch has a stone image of Handi facing the shrine door. 
In the front wall on each side of the door is a smaU niche, probably 
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for oil lamps. The roof is flat and paved -with stene slabs. The door 
is latticed •with iron bars. In the shrine is the ling in its ease or 
slidlunkita, the spout of the cose facing north. Round the case is a 
circular ridge of mortar the inside of which can be filled with mfer 
so as to cover the ling. The chief rite in worshipping the liJijisthe 
ahhiaheh or pouring of wator drop by drop or in a thin stream over 
the god. The belief, that when the god has to bo specially picasrf 
the ling should be drowned in water, accounts for the floor of tho 
shrine in mosfMnhddev temples being low enough to alien’ tho ling 
to be flooded. TThcn as in this temple the floor is not low enough 
the ling has to be surrounded ■with a circular ridge orsomc other 
arrangement. The ling and shdUinkha are rough and made oi 
black stone. Behind them in the west wall is a niche with a rough 
stone image of Ghmpati. In the south wall is a small lamp niche, 
and in the niche in the north wall the old flowers and bel loaves arc 
kept. An inscription states that the temple was built by a Beshadh 
Brdhman named Rshetrapitl Ifdik Beri in Shak 1694 (a.d. 17r2) 
at n cost of £162 (Rs.l620). Tho ministrants are Koli fishermen 
who take all offerings made to the god. The ^ily worship consists 
of pouring water over tho god, rubbing the ling •with sanflaJ-pastf, 
throvring flowers, and offering food in tho monung. On Monuaj’s in 
addition Brahmans pour water in » thin stream or- abhuhek 
while repeating verses. On the great day of , the temple, tno 
MahdshivTdtra in Mdgk or Februfliy-March,* the Kohs ptit the 
temple, Brdhmans pour water over the ling, and many famihcs maKO 
food offerings. 

On the river bonk close to tho ChandrabWga landing » 
Chnndmbhdga’s temple built of rough stone on n plmth five iect ni„u- 
The temple is reached by two stone stops with, m front the stow 
a raised stone-pavement with a tortoise slab “ J*- ^“0 1 , 

consists of a shiroo (9'x 6' X 7') and afront porch (12 x 6 ). The per* 
is open on three sides with pillars supporting arches on each side. 
ea^ end of thefront wall is a pilaster. The shrine Imsf our sm^ top 
niches two in thefront waR and one each in the north and fo^jbwnll^ 

Tho image of the goddess Chandrabbjign or Ganga is a smooth blnr^ 
stone ii^mof a woman about 2' 6' hjgh soutod on a pl«m ^ 
glass shaped stone throne ( 2 ' r x I' S' x I' Tho tbrouo is feed 
& an aroh cut in tho west wall ond m front of the throne 
is a stone (I'xl' xl') on which a poir of sandals arc can-cd The 
image is in a squatting position tho hands laid on the thighs with 
open palms. In tho nght palm is a stone sweet-boR or modal; and 
if the left a lotus flower. The image bears tho tracorj’ of fom^ 
garments ; the eyobaUs are of brass, and tho head wears a paper crow 
fr cap. The s/ire, which rises in two tiers over the.shrmo is d 
brick and mortar eighteen feet high- It has plain niche^wth n 
figures. On the top two globes one above the other nro sumountc 
by a brass pinnadef On the top of the porA, are tluw fig«^ d 
a^four-bcadod Brahma, of MabMov, and of 7«hnu. At cich end 
are two smaR spires. Tho temple was bmlt m 185, by one Gonnd 
BAva Ohopadkar at a cost of £300 (B". 3000). The year y tcmplo 
TCcciptB macnmtiTig io 6®. ox 8s. S® to IhG Badvda oi 

Yitlioba'fi tomploa Tho receipts arc cvoiy year fonned to some 
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Brahman ntid Iho contractor for that year becomes the officiating 
priest and ministrant. The doily serricc is in the morning. It 
consists of batliing the image, rubbing its brow with redpowder, 
and offering flowers, burning incense, and waring a light. Ground- 
nuts arc the only offering Immediately to the south of the 
Ohandrobhdga temple, enclosed in a solid masonry hall with a flat 
roof, ore two small Jlnlutdev temples. The temple nearest to 
GhandrabhAga's is 5' 9" high and the other is 3' 8’ high both \rilh 
shrines about three feet square. The Ung in tlie larger temple is 
six inches high and the ling in the smaller five inches high. I’licso 
temples wcrc-builtin 1872-73 at a cost of £o0 to £G0 (118.500- 
600). They have no ministrant. The person who built them 
worships the lings and the food offerings aro given to a KoU. 
The temple’s great day is Shicrdlra in Muglt or February- JEarcli 
when the alliishch or miter-pouring is performed, hjmns arc recited, 
and Bnlhmans fed. 

Close to the south of AhalyAbai’s BAm and separated from it by 
the llahildvar landing is the temple of Murlidlmr or Dw/irkiidhisb. 
From outside, the temple, which is entirely built of well dressed 
stone and mortar, looks like a small castle. The temple faces north 
and to tho west lias the mansion of Sindia. Tlic site of the temple 
is five feet above tho level of the road and includes tlio tcmplo and 
rows of stono corridors on nil four sides. On entering tlio main 
door an opening in tlio loft wall leads to mi underground chamber and 
another door leads to an uppor-storcj'cd drum-room or nagdrkhdna. 
Tho west corridors ore walled in and have been turned into a series 
of rooms where the temple movables and other furniture of the 
clerk in charge aro kept. In the back or south corridor is an 
almshouso oraniiflc7i/in/rnsupportcdbySindininconncction uith tho 
temple. The cast and north corridors arc open and emptj'. At the 
south-west comer is a smaller tower like the tower-like loft used 
ns a dram-room. Between the corridors and tho tcmplo all round 
is an open space, and at the back of tho temple in this space arc a 
few flower and some plantain trees. Tho temple itself is a strong 
building raised on a plinth three feet high. It is in three parts nn 
audience hall or salhdmandap, nn antechamber, and a shrine. Tho 
audience hall is built of stone and has a stone roof resting on twenty- 
four stono pillars in four rows of six each of which two on tho 
south side are pilasters. From tho pillars of the two outer rows 
arches rise in a colonnade ; tho inner rows of pillars have no arches. 
Tho floor of tho hall is not paved but cowdunged. At the south 
end of- the nudicnco hall on a 2' G" higher level and reached hy two 
stone steps a short antechamber six feet square opens into the shrine. 
In this chamber u bell is hung from a crossbeam and near tho 
boll is kept a large brass plate in which worshippers throw- their 
mite, tho ministrant ringing tho boll and calling ‘ Tho money paid 

by (donor’s name) has been received in heaven.’ Tho cast and 

west walls of tho antechamber have niches and a door in the south 
wall leads down into tho shrine. On cither side of the door is a 
stone figure of Jaya and Yijayn tho two giant door-keepers. These 
figures w-hich arc 2'8'’high are t’our-armed and stand on stono pedestals. 

B 125-37 ' . 
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TL .0 figure on tlie east side of the door is standing •with the left 
leg across the right, and resting on the toes ; the west figure has flic 
right leg crossed. The east figure holds In its left hand a conch bIicH 
and a dub and in the right hand a disc and a wheel. The west figure 
has a conch and a clnb m the right hand and a disc and a wheel in 
the left hand. The shrine is 9' 6" squai'c, and stonc-pjived like the 
antechamber. In the east and west walls ate two latticed windows. 
The east wall has another opening on a large niche used ns a bed 
chamber, and furnished with a small bedstead, bedding, andpillous. 
The ceilmg of the shrine is boarded. The throne or sfu/af^an it 
3' 5" high and divided into two parts a small upper part and n lorn: 
part which forms the base and stretches from the east to the wot 
wall. Over the throne are f6ur arched posts, the front plated uith 
silver and richly ornamented, especially the arch work and the front 
of the throne. The plating extends 4' 8" from cost to west and in 
height from the bottom of the throne almost to the ceiling. TJie 
frame work within the arches is the holy of holies in which flic 
chief deities are placed. lHuriidhar or Dwai^cadJiisli is in flic 
middle and his beloved Rddba and Sotynbbdnia on either side. 
Murlidbar’s imago is of smooth shining l)ln^ stone ; the two kmak 
figures which are exactly alike arc of white marble. Murh'dhar’i! 
which is about 1' 4" high stands on a pedestal and on eillicr side 
has, cut out of the same stone as the image and the pcdofbl, the 
figures of two standing Gopdls or shephcids one above the other 
with folded hands each about six inches high. Murlidhnr has tout 
aims, holding in the right upper and lower hands a club midcowh 
and in the left upper and lower hands a disc and wheel. Ho W.wi 
a coat and a shouldercloth; his waistclotU is shown by plated silver, 
ho wears a silver crown, and all his weapons are coated with siber. 
The two female images stand cloven inches liigh and wear the 
ordinary female dress. In front of the images is a pair of brass 
sandals and a shdligrdm. Totho right is « squatting innrblo nguw 
of a woman 1' 10" high intended to represent DnulntrilvSintba sv'ije 
Ddyidbiii who built the temple, endowed it, and put her figure in 
it in imitation of Ahalydbdi’s in Eifracliondra's fomplo. Jlo the lei 
of the contra! group arc white mnrblO images of uanpnti and 
Qarud, Gnnpati is a sitting figure four-armed, liolding a rosary jn 
one band and an elephant’s goad in another. Of the second pair 
one has the palm closed and the other is open vnlh notliing in it. 
The imago of Garud is kneeling and holds n cocoanut with both hands. 

The spire is of brick and mortar. Jt is star-shaped at the 
base; above a row of elephants runs round thc_ entire spire; 
above the elephants arc small niches in which difiorent deities 
were painted but arc now mostly defaced. ^ At the lop arc livo 
globes one abovo the other with a brass pinnacle. Jlio Icinplo 
was built in 1849 at a cost of £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) by BityjVilKJi 
tho wife of Daulntrrlv Sindia (1795-1827) <ind Hio ndoiilivo mother 
of Jankoji Sindia. At the opening ceremony thousands ol Bi.ihmnns 
were feasted and tho whole coremonv is said to linvo co.st about 
£7500 (Rs. 75,000). 

Two services arc held daily. At the morning service just before 
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sunrise n lighlcd muslin torch is waved round Slurlidlinr'sfuco and 
songs arc sung. After the light-wnnng the fret of the iimigcs nro 
washed, the faces wiped with a wclclolh, Bandnl-p:\stc is np]»iied to 
jrurlidiuiv and rctlpowdor to his nives, and flowers are thrown over 
their fcct.^ A food ofiering is made from food brought from tlio 
ulins'liouso. In tlio evening the feel nro not washed but fresh 
sandal-jKistc is applied and garlands are tied. Iltirning eainplior is 
waved, .songs arc sung, and sugared milk is oflered. Tlio door of 
the sleeping ehainber is opened and the worshiji ends. On the bright 
eleventh of every inontli the images nro washed bathed in the live 
nectars and dres'-ed in fre.sh garments. On the dark elevenths frcsih 
garments are used but the images arc simply wiped with a wot cloth. 
The three great day.s of this temple are, the fifth of the dark 
half of .hjvfihtli or Junc-July, Gohdnshtami the dark eighth of 
Slinhan or July-Augu.st, and Diura the bright tenth of Auhvin 
or September-detober. 'flic dark fifth of Jijmlilh or Jimc-July is 
kejit ns a holiday, as the images were installeil on that day. The 
images arc bathed and clothed in fresh ganiicnts and a few 
Ilnihmaii.s arc fed. During (he firat eight days of the dark liiilf of 
Sliriiran t lie images nro clothed every day in new garments. The 
service is (ho same ns mi ordiimry days. Kvery evening a hflhfhiri 
discourses on some l’ur.^nic legend to (he aceomp.iniinent of imisie. 
The audience liall is well lighted, silk eurlains arc drawn ail round, 
ntid the temple wears a holiday np])'*armicc. At midniglit on the 
night of Giili'iilauhlami the dark eighth of AJAnir/iii or July-Aiigust 
Krishna's birth is colehrated by a discourse mul by throwing red- 
powder ninl itiecnse. On tlio ninth a nnmher of Uttilininns nro fed; and 
at night the sandals of the god arcenrriod in n paliiiiqiiin in n torch- 
light procession round the town. On Dami Day the images nro dressed 
ill new clothes and ornaments ; and the morning serWeo includes (he 
halhing of the image.s. In Iho afternoon the gotl’s sandals nro 
carried in a jiahimjuin outside the town, mul then back in a 
lirocessioii round the town. The ininislrunt is a Dovnikha llralinmn 
wlio gets an annuity of AIC (Us. CO) from Sindiii ; and tlio receipts 
wliieh come to about .£12 10s. ntc. 126) are credited to the .state, 
'file total cost of the temple including four drummers, mcsscngcrii, 
a Pttran reader, and a clerk amount to about £22 10«. (Us. 226) a 
monfli. Tilts includes the miiintenanec of an nlm.s-liousc at which 
twelve Drahmaii.s tiro fed five of them outsiders, 'flio tcmplo 
Turiiii-reailer reads the Uiinutyaii or Jlnhithhrirnl during ciglit 
months in the year and during the rains in addition reads iho 
Illiilgvut I’uraii m tlio mornings. 

On the holy round or pradahidm road at the corner of the lane 
which comes out from heliiiid the temple of Vithoba is (ho Chophilln 
temple hounded on the cast, west, and south by tlie piibliu road and 
on the north by a narrow lane. The temple looks old and faces west. 
It is in three parts, n front, court or KaUhumamhp, a ccntriil slirinc, 
and a back court corresponding to the front court. The plinth of 
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lliQ front court is 2' 1" imd is luglior than the floor of the shrins 
nnd tho bnclt court. The front court (30' 9'xl7' o') ishuiltef 
(1rc!i.‘<c(l stone and mortar and Ims a flat roof of solid masonry resting 
on eight stoiio pillars and four pilasters nil uith arches. At tlo 
north nnd south ends are four arches hro on each sido and thiet 
each in tho front and back rows. The roof is not continuous as Ik 
space between Ciich set of four pillars has n separate roof. The foar 
]uInsior8 are in tho front wall of the shrine. The court floor jj 
fitonc-pnved and in tho iniddlc linsn round slab called the Stage Shi 
or rangMla on which pilgrims sing nnd dance. Between thisfil , 
nnd the shrine door is a stone engraving of n tortoise. A lovie 
(3' *1" X r 8') loads to tho slirinc 10' 0' square nnd 6' G' high atfc 
sides. It is built of solid masonry, has a slonc-pavcd floor aali 
slightly domed ceiling with the nppeamneo of round tiers narrovring 
towards flic (op. There is a small brick latticed opening in tic 
nortli wall and a back door {•rx2’) opening into 
court. 'Xlio objects of worship in the sbrino are the Yishm- 
Pnnclitiy'idan or images of Vishnu, Amba, Ganpati, lliibddcv, and 
Siiryn. A'ishnu’s is a standing black stone image 2 9" high, smooth, 
mid iwlishcd, the right leg crossing the left and resting on tiptoe 
mid flio Jiaiids holding a stone flute. On cither side of iismo, 
carved out of (ho same block as tho imago itself, n standing 
inilkmuid or gopi holds a fly-whisk nnd has a cow lying at te 
fool. Vishnu wears n waistdoth, a shouldorcloth, and a turban » 
tinsel honlers. Behind nnd to tho right of Vishnu a klack 
(r 9' X 1') Blands on n stone, resting against the haw !"J 
siirino. On this slab is on cngrnmg of Suryn, a ^irited Bcven-braa 
horse dragging n chariot uith tho Sun sooted in it. The Sun wt^ 
crown ananas a halo with shooting rajm of light round to » • 
Behind nnd to tho left of Vishnu is the goddess Ambdbiu a 
high black stonc^fanding imago of n woman with eight armsOT 
on coch sido. In herfour right hands Amba holds a Indent, a swort, 
a discus, and the tail of a buflhlo, and m the loft four, a « 
nn hourglnss-shnped tabor or damrtt, a dub, and the .. 

biiflttlo (lemon Jlahishnsur. a 

act of killing (ho demon who hod ^ f L 

buffido on whoso bock one of tho f^ffP^The e'oditesf 

severed hood of the buffido lies on one sido at hei foot ihe goddess 

holds the demon’s toplock and appears 

the body of the buffalo. Behind, and to tho right of Vishnu, is a 
squatting Ganpdti two feet high four-anned 
Sted on aW of stoSe. In front of Amba « “ev 
^presented by a iini; twofeot high sot in a large me or s/dhraWw. 
In addition to these are three other images oi MArufa, ^nndoba, 
and nm Ganpatitt sitting Garud 2'2'bigh uath feMed fan^ 
Mfimti’s is a rough standing black stone 
the r^ht arm rml^ ^d t^o 

istowty^e® lolgbyfourteen wide® All the side arches are waUed 
in rad t^o whole tuiicd into a room occum^ by ho temple ^strrat 
ivith a smnU door atthe hock in tho middle arch. The spire, which 
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is equnt and wcallicr-boatcu \n‘th empty niches, ends in a large 
globe with a wooden pinnacle at the top. 

The tcmijlo ministrant is a Brahman kept by the Badva family 
in charge of the temple. IIo performs the morning scrnco which 
consists of washing the images, nppljnng sandnl-pasto, offering 
flowers, wanng lights, and offering fo^ brought from the Badva’s 
honso. This temple is said to have been built about 1770 at a cost 
of about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) by one Kdrdyan Niikliro of Indilpur. 
Niirilynn came ns a pilgrim, and slept in the temple whore Vithoba 
appeared to him in a dream and told him to go and live with a 
Badva whom the god named. To assure Narilynn tlint his dream 
was true Vithoba tied a quantity of wheat and four copiicrs in 
Xarilyan’s shouldcrcloth. On awaking If 5 rdyan wont to the Badva 
named by Vithoba who welcomed him under orders from the god 
who liad also visited the Badva. It happened that the offering of 
food ‘which the Badva carried on behalf of NdrAynn could not, on 
account of the crowds of pilgrims, be laid before the god. Nara 3 'an 
was unhapp}', but Vithoba again appeared to him in a dream and 
told liiiii not to bo distres-sed saying that ho would be well ploascd if 
Ifitrilyan built a temple of Vishnu and the four other deities that 
make the panchdijalan. 

Pndindvati’s temple is about half a mile outside and to the west 
of the to\ni in a pond of that name which is dry during the fair 
weather. The pond and the temple wero built by Sakuvnrbdi, wife 
of Yashvantritv Puv.tr, chief of Dhiir about tho year 1778, The 
pond is about 1200' long by doO' wide and has its four sides built of 
solid masonrj’, with steps or landings on tho north south and cast 
sides. The wsill on the west has a number of sluices and a largo 
opening 3G0' wide for admitting storm-water, Tho temple is built 
on a platform (03' 0''x05'x8' 3') of solid masonry in the bed of 
t he pond It is reached by a masonrj’’ bridge (78' x 11' x 8' 3"), which, 
supported on four narrow arches, runs from tho masonry 
platform to the nearest landing place on the cast comer. At tho 
cast or entrance end of the bridge are two masonrj’ pillars with 
niches for oil lamps. One of these pillars eleven feet high is ruined 
and tho other eighteen feet high is in good repair. To tho left, in a 
niche in the oast landing, is a rough stone imago of Ganpati smeared 
with rcdload. The bridge loads to tho platform on which is tho 
temple witli a 2' G" plinth and so built as to leave ten to twelve feet 
of the platfonn open all round for tho holy circuit or pradakshina. 
The temple consists of an antechamber and a shrine. Tho 
antechamber is a solid masonry room fifteen feet square. It has 
four doors, those in tho north, cast, and south walls opening on 
the open platfom, and the door in the west wall leading to tho shrine. 
Tho doors arc 4' 9" high by 2^4" wide, and, except that which loads 
into the shrine and has shutters, all are open. Almost opposite tho 
north and south wall doors tho platform is reached by stone stairs 
from the pond bed. The four corners of the untochambor are turned 
into niches but their upper parts look like joined nrclios, wido 
enough to reach tho arches on the doorways, sons to give tho insido 
roof a domed appcnranco, after turning tho square into an octagon. 
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rlmmii t i-i inwhvifli htunri mifl lins in thccrenfrp a flat round sV^ 
With n Miir.ithi iii-friplinn iWn'cli may bo tnm'.lafwl : 


Th" poni «n ] ('mpla of PsilimVitI linlU Miil oitcttd to ti" 
br8V<iirarlii'l rifo of VBiUraatta’r Para'r ao Bnata 
tho tmtipftt.* fcrinht half of Valiilio’kli (April.MiiT) inSUt 1700 
111# rjrdo rfw Iwl.ie ViiitabL ' 


The flit oftlio biil'lintrit'' I'-timitc.l nt £7000 70,009). Tr 

I'hriiv* whii-li i>i Imilt of aojid iu!i>i»:iry is cloven foot rquareT;! 

fl().)r ttbaiit ti fwl lower than llio nntecliainber. Tiichj 
>s It Woman *!• ImsI two foot liij'li out out of black trapifc 
/t'.attiro*! arc ro;;iilar with cojiji-'r moulds for oyc.s and a bare I-;* 
Tho uii:i|;o w«ari iioolothf), mid tho whole bust is thickly (.w.ri 
with n'dii.nl. The bii't N S'd on an oninmontal stone p-di'ij! 

t>' lo;)};, t?‘ (!' broad, and 2’ hitth. On oilhi'r side of tho imaifsh 
the cornor i*. ii atom* olih on wliicli ri>br.ts nio carved and toTful 
SI itlt nslb-id. Over th- shrino is a qimdrangnlnr .spiro in three ten 
willi ».|ito nioli*'-! ootibinitip li;r!irt's of gals now much out of rtpdr. 
Oicr tho spho is n wmulcn pinmiolo. 

The daily worship foii'ists of the usual morning sorvieo of biS. 
n'dpmwlor, (iowors. mid food ofliwiiig |)>'r/onncd bv nn agent ofi!^ 
Uailiiis. Tho XincXighls or vmrii/rii fcslivnlin Ilio briglit Imlid 
J*/n‘w or Soptt'mhor'UctohiT is held with great show. A bainh 
fr.iin(’ is hung in front of the image, ami under tliis frame, ia fnol 
of the iiedest.il, the floor is strcmi with a layer of Ciirlh two to thres 
inches thick in which svhent is sown and allowed to sprout ; froa 
the bamhflo fniino hang flower garlands ami strings of tried wliMt* 
flour r.ifccs or imrfntiiia roaehing to the floor. During the hoIidiTi 
one garland is added every day by the tcmjilc priest ; and othff 
Ijoople add their own string's of wheat-cakes in fnifilmciit of s-0W3« 
when ihegoddess is their I'niiiily deify. Except that on the tenth 
or Jhura D.sy an oflcring of .some sweets and rice is made tiio rest 
of f he service is t ho same as on onlinnry days, Anof her great fest mil 
is iJie night of the fnll-inoon of Arfnin or Sopteinbcr-October, livo 
days ttficr iheDiww, when iimiihers of people sing dovotionnl aohgs 
or WiiyriHs Ilf the (cinpio to the accompaniraent of oynihaZs. Tho 
devotees keep up all night singing and drinldng milk, and those sclio 
can ailbrd it let off fireworks. Tho oflbrings to the goddess are 
common silt in crystals, oil, jvdri or wheat flour, pounded jvitri 
grain, groundnuts, 'dry dates, and sugarcandy. These offerings arc 
said to bo made to please tho goddess, that she may avert from her 
vof.irie.s diseases, especially shn aflcclions over winch tho goddess is 
sni(i to have control. Tho rovontio of the temple is fanned yearly ' 
by tho Badva for £1 (lls, 10) and tho receipts vary from £1 to £1 
10s. (K8.10-15). 

At tho north end of tho town close to tho trenches for male 
pilgrims and about 309 foot west of Imbitbiti is tho temple of Yyds 
tho rejmfod author of tho Mahiibhdmt an old building in a mud 
and stono cnclosuro (lOO'xSS'). At tho north-oest comer of tho 
ohdosuro is a masonry ’^'WcU, whoso water is much used for 
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drinkiiifj. On (lie noriJi is a smnll iemplc or slirinc viDi n sfamliiig 
iinnRo oi will folded lmtid« niid Itesmcarcd with rodlend. 

On llio wcPt is ft ruined rest -house used by llidnijiis and reli[jioiis 
beggars. In Ihc middle of Ihc enclosure i.s llic leinjilc of Vyiis on ii 
plinUi llu'co feet higher than Ihe rc.sl of the enclosure nnd 5.J feet 
iihovo the level of the rend. The Iciniilc is in two parts a linll and 
n shrine. Tlie mniuldp or hall (l^l'x M' Xt)') is lOJ paces cast and 
hns a flat mud roof resting on eight wooden posts. Its floor is not 
paved nnd it is partly Wftllcd on the north nnd south sides. A door 
(3'C"x2') on the west Icad.s to (he shrine !)' sipiarc and 10' high 
with ft plastered conical roof but no s])ire. The shrine has in ft 
niehc (.T -l"x2' S"x 1' 2") an iinngo of Vyas 2' d" high sitting on 
ft stone pedestal (ri0"x 1' -rx?") with his right thigh crossing 
the left. Vyfis’s loft hand re.s(s on bis thigh and show.s the tracery 
of a book: (ho lingers of the right hand ai'C drawn togctlier ns if 
holding ft pen ; and the head 1ms the tracery of a skulletip. The 
Hadvits of Vitlioba's temple are the priests of this temple and 
send an agent to conduct the worship. 'The wor.ship consists of n 
morning sonice nnd a light-waving or <hii in the evening. The 
morning sennee has nothing jieculiar, but, as Yyils the author of (he 
Malnlblutrat is reganled as a special patron of the Iwiee-bnrn. many 
Br/lhmnns worship the image every day, and nmny more vi'-it the 
temple daily. All worship is over by twelve after which the image is 
dressed in a silk-bordered waistclothund a sknlleap and then visitors 
can only bow to the god from n distance. In the evening a light is 
waved and songs arc sung. The only great day of this temple is the 
full-moon of Kdrlik or Oclober-Jsovcmber when (lie five-iu'elar 
worship is oflered in the early morning.’ During the first ten days 
otJrjrMh or Junc-July Ihelirahmansof Vithoba's tomjdehold large 
feasts in Ibis temple. The llhdgvut is read in (be mornings. Tlio 
temple was built by one Jotipunt and tbc rest-houses wore built 
about fifty j'oars ago. 

Trtkpitbyn Vithoba’s temple is a mud-roofed house in a lane nhout 
22.5 feet west of the great temple of Yillioba. The temple whieli 
is built of stone and mud con.sisls of an anlcroom and a slirinc. Doth 
the rooms are raised on a plinth 2' 8" high andliavc in front a ronfless- 
mud and stone plutfonn (M'x 8'). The anteroom (8' 9" x 8' 7" x 8') 
faces west and opens into tbc slirino by a small side door in its 
south wall. It contains a black stone image of Jlitruti 2' riiigh 
standing on a stone. The smnll low door (d' 5''x2') iulhosonlli 
'^“ll of the anteroom leads to Iho dark shrine (10' 5''X‘r S'x 
7 3") will at its west end images of Yithoha and Ilnklaimtii. 
Vithoba ft rough bliickstonc image 3' 11" high stands on a jiJuin 
block of stone with Imnds akimbo. TIio rigid hand liolds a whirl 
and the left a conch, nnd on the head is ii crown. On Yitlioln's h'lt 
stands Rakhumiti, a small black stone image of a woman iwo 
high standing on a raised mud and brick platform. At (lie <M>-t cr 3 
of the slirino a mised mud platform or ofa I'.T'lugh and 2'./ t r.- '■ 
stretches along the entire w'dtli of tho room. On tin- i’.'**.-' :*■' 
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tt'Iiirli iicnllpfl the xhfjgkar or bwlchamhor ol the god olmr 141,5 
5i JiMinlly ko])t. 

Tlip leinwlcpriesl oDadvn ii il.s owner. Only one Mr\iccisl.V.i(i, 
inorninp when theiinnp >« bathed, siindal jwstc applied, 0 w,i.t ;4 
flower garlands are oilered, the «r/i light is waved, carapko! sA 
incon.^e stieks are burnt, and a food ollcring is made. The jadi 
roroiplH of the temple nverago about £6 (Rs. 50) chiefiy Irm 
pilprnns who iiinlce rows ill the name of this Vithoba, andiftll'^ 
w^slICs arc fulfilleil, offer cash, millet flour, and buttemilk. 11 
temple is Raid to have been built in 1G18 (S. 1540) by lUdhSl; , 
«ti old Brahman widow imd n great devotee of Vithok S 
was in the habit of taking a quantity of buttermilk and millet See 
or tiUpilh jLS an offorinp forVitlioba; and, whenever crowded mte 
otherwise unable to make her offering, she used to fast. Onced 
was erowded out for fifteen dny.s during the whole of which ehc!'' 
nothing. Vithoba took pity on her and npiwaring to her ia i 
dream, told her to ojwn her eyes and make her usual DiTcTing. fc 
otieiiiiig her eyes the old Indy saw tin's Tithoba and iastnllcdliinB 
llio place where the imago now stands. 

Olo.so to Dattii’s landing and the Datfatrayn temple, at (ho cos fd 
the pmlohfiim or holy-round road ns it passes by the pawpiioll 
between tboCbandnibliiSgaand Daftn landings, isa’modom ttqW 
Baltosbvnr' JInhtidev built about 1870 by the Komtis of I’nndli?', 
The temple is of solid masonry with a fivefcot pb'ntb. It cons- "■ 
an audience ball or tallwmamitp (IG'x 6 ')- and n shrine (9'x8')M 
m'lh ma-wnry roofs, the roof of the hall resting on six stone jilw*- 
In tlic midiRo of the shrine is n Ihig in a shmnhha (2'x 1' G"x5 )■ 
The daily worship is perfonned in the forenoon by a Brahniffl 
ngont of ’lbo randbarjiur Komtis. The temple proceeds go to the 
Kolis. On the MahdsJtirrdlra Day in Fcbniary-STnrcIi Iho Komtis 
hold n fo.stiral at tho temple like that perfonned at jjraUikdiiiin s 
temple hut with less show mid noise. Only the abMshch, tho bath, 
and tho bathing with five nectars nro performed. 


JhrVi JUaMJ'i', 


Ben’s ilnlmdov is a smiiU temple on tho holy round road about 
000 feet to tho soatli-cast of Kitla Ifitruti's. Tho temph faces cost 
and lies in a smaU enclosure (50'x30'). It is a simplo sfoncibuilt 
chamber (ti'xO'x?') with two doors in tlio front or north and 
cast walls, each 4' high by 2 ' 3" wide. Tho chamber has 
n masonry roof sb’gbfly domed inside and plastered and flat 
outside. In tho midwo of tho diombor is a ling which with 
its case is about afoot high. Tho floor is paved and round tie 
shdlmkha is a ridgo of cement about sue inches high to load to the 
north oil water poured over the ling. In front of the ling^ is a 
seated stone hull about a foot high. Tho daily worship is 
performed in the morning by a BKlhman. Bo bathos the ling, 
rubs it with sandal-paste and rice grains, throws flowers over 
it and makes it an offering of molasses or groundnuts. The 


« Tho temple was called Battesbw oe it was built out of tlio^disconntoriffffa 

received by JKomtisIrom their .conjtituorife. ... 

c During four moutlia in the yew this buu m uflcd as uu octroi station by tho 
Fundliuipur muuidpality. ' y 
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temple proceeds amounting to about 10s. (Es. 5) a year arc taken 
by Kous. The only holiday is SInvrdira the dark thirteenth of 
Aldgh or Fobmary-Maroh. On this day the Brdhman holds a 
somewhat longer service the chief rite in which is a water-pouring 
or dbhishelf over the ling wliile Bnlhmans recite Vcdic hymns. 
Next day the Brdhman feeds two or three Briihmans in honour of 
the god. The temple was built about 1785 by Kshetrapdl Bori a 
native of Fandharpur. Though it is generally called after him the 
real name of tho god is Bhadreshvar Mohddev. 

On the pradahshina or hol 5 '-round road to tho south-west of the town 
about 600 feet north-west of Beri's MahAdov liosKAla Maruti's temple 
a ruined building more like a hut than a temple. It faces north-cast 
and is in two parts a tiled room or hall (16' x 13' x 7') and behind it a 
shrine (7' 6* x 6' x 7'). The roof of the hall, which is open on the north 
and east, rests on seventeen wooden posts. Tho shrine which is 
entered by a door (5'x2') with latticed shutters has a conical 
plastered roof but no spire. Tho floor of tho hnU is paved with 
stone j that of the shrine is cowdunged and has a raised scat or ota, 
on cither side, hloruti's is a black stone standing image about two 
feet high, tho right knee bent a little, the loft hand resting on tho 
hip, and tho right arm raised. The imago is thickly covered 
with oil largo quantities of which aro poured over it every Saturday. 
Near MAruti stands a rough stono image with folded hands of 
Jnmbu MAli tlio gardener of Rnvan who was killed by MAruti. 
Tho shrine was built by a poor BrAhman RAmchandrn in 1799 and 
the hall by a Bombay BliAtin about 1860. Tho worsliip is done 
once a day by an agent of the BadvAs, who farm tho yearly revenue 
of the temple for about £2 (Rs. 20). Tho only yearly holiday is 
tho full-moon of Ohaitra or March-April which is believed to bo tho 
monkey god’s birthday. On this day one of the Badvas worships 
the image, bathes it until milk, curds, honey, clarified butler, and 
sugar, and dresses it in a new waistcloth. Next day ho feeds 
four or five Brahmans in honour of the god. According to one story 
this MAruti is said to have boon established here for the success of 
his mission by the devotee BhAnudAs, before he started for Vijaynagor 
to bring back Vithoba'. Every VArkari or time-keeping pilgrim visits 
tho temple, and every gang of pilgrims when making tho holy round 
stands in front of the temple and repeats n few of TukArAm’s 
versos. This mark of.respoct shown by VArkaris is peculiar to this 
MAruti and is probably duo to its legendary connection uith tho 
bringing of Vithoba. Unlike other MArutis this imago is never 
covered ivith rcdlcad. 

Close to tho MaliAdvAr gate about 400 feet west of RAmchandra’s 
temple is TAmbda Muruti’s which is considered the original MAruti of 
Pandharpur and is tho most popular. The tomplo is a single-roomed 
masonry building outsido tho hlahAdvnr thorougMaro. In front of the 
temple is a hall (8'x 8'x 12') with a masonry roof, on which, facing 
tho shrine, is a stono bull or N andi brought from somo ruined tomplo of 
MahAdov with cobras cut in relief on each side resting on two rough 
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stone pillars and two pilasters and a paired floor. In the mt *.,11 
dooWd'j^g'fl") opens into the shrine (9' x 9' x 10') XU 
roof consisting of slabs arranged in squares the upper squares smaj/er 
than the lower, and gradually ending in a single squamktssSiat 
In an arch (7'X 9') in the shrine is a standing Mdiufi sir icette 
its features hid in a coating of redlead and oil. The imD<»e 1 m ko 
hands, the left hand resting on the hip and the rigtt Mfr 
the tail. At the foot of the niche is a slab carvsil into j 
cobra. In addition to the chief image the temple has iha 
other images of Mdruti cut in relief on the sides oi ej 
of the front pillars which support tho hall roof and one on el 
pilaster. It is lucky to visit eleven lldrutis every day andi- 
convenience eleven are grouped here in one temple. The minislrul 
is a Gnrav. He does the or^ary morning sendee at about simru. 
In the evening he waves a light in front of tho image to 
accompaniment of songs. Other residents of .the tonn iacladi::; 
Brdhmons worship the god and many visit the temple ercty dsr. 
The temple has only one yearly holiday or 'festival, the ini!. 
moon of Gkaitra or March- April, wMoh is rogardci a 
the god’s birthday. The god is supposed to have been benst 
sunrise. Therefore on hour or so before sumisc many people ndu 
■ round the temple, a Haridds preaches a semen or iaih nlm; 
the circumstances of the birth, and at sunrise redponfer ati 
the fragrant buka powder are sprinkled in honour of Its bitl, 
and powdered ginger and sugar are handed to all present, hac; 
the forenoon, imcr the Gurov’s worship, the god is worelipi«i''J 
Brdhmans engaged for ^e occasion. Tho Brdhmans’ uorilip 
includes the bathing of the image ivith a continuous stream or (iMoWp 
then with a mixture of the five nectars sugoi-, honey, darified butt«, 
curds, and milk, and then the usual ofibrings of flowers and m 
The image is coated with redleod mixed with oil. Next day 1 
number of Brdhmons are fed. The yearly receipts of the feinpk 
amounting to about £5 (Rs.50) go to tho Gurav. The temple is said 
to have been built by the celebrated Bdmdas S^’dini, tbe roUgious 
teacher and guide of tho great Shivdii (1627-1680). Tho temple 
was i-epaired about 1730 by ono Pandliro, and again about 1855 by 
Tasbvantrdv a Haidorabnd noble. All classes of Hindus wsit this 
tempio on wedding occasions. The bridegroom, before going (o tho 
bride’s for tbe marriogo ceremony, visits tins Mitniti, bows low 
before it, and lays a copper and a set of betel leaves and nuts in front 
of image. 

Next door to the west of Jlurlidhar’s temple is Garicha or tie 
Quartz hlohddov’s a small ruined temple of little importance. It is 
in a Bi nnll yard (54' x 45') and faces east. In the south-east comer 
of tho yard is a pipal tree, ond under it a rough redlead Mdruli. 
At the south-west end are two rained buildings used by beggars 
and ascetics. The temple w’hicb is of stone and cement includes a hall 
(33' X 23') and a shrine. The hall is of masonry its flat plaster 
roof resting on olm'cn stono pillars and three pilasters. Tho floor is 
paved and in tho middle has a small stono bull (2'x 2') on apcdcstol 
«ght inches high.’ In front of tho bull is a small Mnhtidev. 
In the north wall of' ll(U boll four -nindows look .oa the high road 
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loading to the Slahildvar landing. A door (4'8''x2'6'') leads domi 
by one stop to the shrine (9'x 9'x 12'), in the middle of which is a 
ling in a case (I'T'x I'xG") both cnt out of one white marble slab 
from which the god takes his name of Gdricha. The white slab is set 
in a larger black stone case (4' 6''x2'x2'). The spire which is 
star-shaped and thirtj’-threo feet high rises in fonr tiers. In the 
lowest tier arc figures of the bull, in the second and third are the 
different incarnations of Vishnu, and at the top is a globe sumounled 
by a wooden pinnacle. The whole is ruined and weather-beaten and 
the figures are broken in many places. The god is worshipped every 
forenoon by a priest sent by the temple committee. The only festival 
is on the great SMvratra the dark thirteenth of M^glt or February- 
llarcli. On this daj* a special sendee is perforflicd including the 
water-pouring or abhisheic and the five-nectar or panchdmrit bath. 
Next day n number of Brdhmans are fed at tlic expense of the 
temple committee. The yearly receipts of the temple amount to 
about 10s. (Rs. 5) which are taken by KoHs. Some ascetics and beggars 
generally live in the temple and during the fouf rainy months or 
clidtumds a PuKin reading is generally held in the hall. The 
temple was built by the second Peshwa Bilprilv (1720-1740). 

On a mound on the river bank in the north of the town, about 200 
paces south of the road which leads to the town after crossing the 
river, is Laklmbdi’s temple. It is a mosonry building including a 
hall and a shrine. The hall (21' X 17' X 9') is of stone and cement and 
has a plinth six feet high reached by four stono steps. The roof is 
flat and of solid masonry. Three of the sides arc arches springing 
from four stone pillars and the fourth or cast face is open. In the west 
wall a door (4' 6" X 2') lends to the shrine. Of several wall niches 
only two to the north and south of the shrine door have images. The 
south niche contains a rough image of lldruti two feet high thickly 
coated with redlead. The north niche contains a rough sitting image 
of Ganpati, two feet high, the features hid under redlead and with 
the lower pair’ of hands resting on his thigh. The shrine, which is 
nearly eight feet square, is on the same level ns the hall, and its 
floor like the hall floor is of masonry. It has a slightly domed 
masonry roof about twelve feet high in the centre. Two small holes, 
one in the north and the other in the south wnll> admit light and 
air. In the west wall a niche (7' x 6' x 4' 6") contains a plain black 
stono sitting image of the goddess Lakhubdi raised on a stone 
pedestal (3'x2' G"x2'). The image sits cross-legged and has four 
arms, the Imver two resting on the thighs end each of the upper pair 
holding two elephants overhead. The hem of a robe and some 
ornaments round the neck and wrists are roughly shown. To the 
left of Lakhubdi outside the large niche, is a rough image of the 
•sun riding in a chariot drawn by a sevon-hcadod horse with a 
charioteer on the box. In front of the goddess is a largo block on 
which is set a round stone covered with redlead. The round stone, 
’which is still worshipped with Lakhubdi, is called tandla’and is 
said to have represented the goddess before the jjrescnt image was 
made. A wooden bar like the horizontal bar in Vithoba’s temple is 
thrown across the whole length of the chamber 'in front of the imago, 
and visitors have to pass under it to roach the goddess.^ The temple 
spire is squat thirteen feet high •nulh'jio ornament.- It is surrounded 
by a brick and mortar globe and has a wotjdon pinnacle, Iho. daily 
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TTorsbp 18 performed ia the forenoon hy a Brahman who a 
certain sum and takes the offerings. The rites have nothiaosWcii! 
except that the final offering is of cooked food which the Mlinmn 
brings from his house. ^ The temple great days are tho aino ilavs 
before Basra in the bright half of Ashvin or Septemhcr-Octobcr. 
As in other temples of goddesses a square bamboo frame « hm; 
from the roof and flower garlands twined in the frame hang domo 
the floor where is an earthen watei-pot. Near the wato^otoH 
of earth is heaped and wheat ^rown on it. A light is kept hmk* 
night and day dumg this festival, and, except that low classne.! 
do not come and sing and dance and thot no blood sacrifice isdici!, 
the rites are the same as in Ambdbdi’s temple. On the idm a 
September-Octoter fuU-moon five days after Basra, a nnmk tl 
Brdhmans meet in the temple at night and wntch singing plaihg 
and drinking boiled milk. During me first ten days of the Ingit 
half of Jyeshfh or May* June a number of Brdhmans arc fed ia tic 
temple. The yearly income of this temple which amoupls toaW 
£1 lOs. (Rs. 18) is token by the Badvds. Some wayfaring ajcefe 
live in the hall and the place has a bad name as a haunt of gamtln 
and hemp-smokers. The temple legend is that Lokshm ccit 
quarrelled with her husband Vishnu and being offended came U Ik 
spot then known as Dindirvon and sat on the bank oftir:! 
Vishnu followed her and they made friends. Somo time 
request of Vithoba’s devotee Pundlik, she come with hoTWjaJi 
Visbnn being Vithoba ond Lakshmi Lakhubdi. The tcmplo 
by ono Dhondbhat Katke about 1780 onthosito of a smajlorHeii^t' 
panti temple at a cost of £800 (Rs, 8000). To ensuro sucocssintotu 
jourpoy to Tuljdpur in the ITixdm’s dominions, sixty miles north-wi 
of Pandharpur, pilgrim porties generally holt in this temple for n® 
and live in the hall before stortmg on their journey. 

On a mnDh-frequented road near the Snmbbdr landing^ alvn® 
opposite Holfcar’s mansion ond Eifanchondra’s temple is AmriteshV' 
Mnhddev’e which is in great local repute and is nhnost os popular i 
Mallikdijun's, Tho whole tomplo is of masonry and indudos a ha 
and a shrine. In front of tho hall o porch has boon lately nddo 
On cither side of tho tomplo arc corridors, tbo south corridors somi 
times used by beggars ond tho north by a JJrnlunnn priest. Thee 
corridors ore of bi-ict and mortar viib a flat earthen roof. 'J’h 
front hoR or portico is a woodrai stracturo with flat earthen roe 
resting on wooden posts. Tho roof is higher than tho roof of th 
original hull ^ tho tomplc ond tho space between them is used os 
^[r^.room or nagdrkhuna, Tho masonry hull (33'xlC'x9') ha 
a masonry roof supported on eight pillars and twolvo pilasters. Ii 
the mid^e of the paved floor of this hoU a round slab called rangshil 
is sli'^htly raised above the genorul lo^’ol. At the west ond of th 
haR on cither side of the door which opens into tbo shrine, nr 
smail rooms. In tho north side room (4' ff'xd' G’x 8') entered b 
a small latticed door (4' 9" X 2’ G*) is a case and a ling of bfannadcsli 
vnr Slabddcv. The south room, which is used for keeping tho tempi 
brass lamps masks and clothes, is of tho same size. In tho pas.sag 
iiMwecii tho two rooms is the stono imago ofo sitting bull (rfi'xl'G' 
““" pedestal (I'O’xS'Grxr 2*). In the north wall of tho hnllan 
two mchos, ono with n stono image of n seated four-armed Lakshmi 
TCii rtlvaa with Luksluni on his left thigh. In the other nicho arc tw< 
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^ plain stone cobras. In tbe passage between tbe rooms are two other 
, nichesj the north wall niche with a rough image of Mdruti and the 
' south wall niche with a rough stone image of Ganpati. A door (4' 4''x 
j 2' 4") in the west wall of the haU leads down by three steps to the 
;; shrine (8'4"x8' 4"x 13'). The shrine has two latticed openings in 
its north and south walls. There are two niches in these walls one 
‘ to hold the cast-off offerings of the god and the other to hold lights. 
In the middle of the shrine in a case or shdlunklm (4' X 2' 6" x 8") is a 
flat-topped linff ten inches high. The shrine roof is surmounted by a 
plain star-shaped spire thirty-two feet high in three tiers. Topping 
' the spire is a globe sunnounted by a brass pinnacle. 

The daily service is in the morning. It is preceded by a lamp-waving 
• or kdfcaddrfi with songs at about four in the morning. After the lamp- 
-■ waving the priest removes the covering of the god and the flowers 
offered overnight and performs the usual worship. After this is 
■ over outsiders are allowed to worship the god who is so popular that 
' worshippers throng at all hours of the day. In the evening the 
priest takes away the flowers, rubs off the sandal-paste marks, and 
puts on fresh paste, offers fresh flowers, and waves a light and sings 
to the accompaniment of a drum and bells. The god is bonnetted 
with a red sackcloth or broadcloth cap as a sign that he retires and 
no more worship takes place. The festivals are much like those at 
Mallikarjun’s temple. In addition a bhajan or hymn-singing is 
performed every night. On the Sliivrdtra Day inFebruary-March after 
a Mrtan or katha that is a sermon and song the god's cor is dragged 
round the town. The car is of wood nearly fifteen feet high, and shaped 
at the top like the wooden framein which family gods are usually kept. 
The car is kept next door to the temple. The original image is not 
taken in the car but a wooden likeness covered by a brass mask. 
The mask is a human face shaded by on open cobra hood and 
endrded by one or two snake coils. On the procession day the temple 
managers make presents of turbans to musicians, a blacksmth, a 
carpenter, a bricklayer, a woodcutter, a Vadar who brings his caste- 
fellows to drag the car, a Hiindas who preaches and sings, a Viththaldds 
who is a Join, and a mace-bearer. These men are named by the man- 
agers of the temple and are given these presents in return for their 
services on the car day or to the temple. Cocoanuts are distributed 
to the Vadars who drag the car, and to musicians who accompany 
the procession. The yearly income of this temple which amounts to 
about £10 (Rs. 100) is taken by the Kolis who also take the food 
offerings of the god. The daily worship is performed by a priest 
who lives at the temple. He is paid 4s. to 6s. (Es. 2-3) a month and 
has free lodging. Except the ofierings of devotees the only source of 
income is the rent" of the front hall which is let for shops to parched 
gram and other grm'-n sellers. The yearly income from this source 
amounts to £o or £6 (Es. 50 - 60) and is spent by the managers on 
the temple festivals. The temple is said to be as old as the temple 
of Kdlbhairav. It woe repaired by one Govind ITdik Keskar about 
1780 at a cost of about £800 (Es. 8000). The front haU was 
added about 1810 by a Gosfivi merchant vriio also made the car. 

Gopdlpur a small modern hamlet lies .about a mile south-east of 
Pandharpm'. It contains about twenty-four houses, but its chief 
object of interest is a temple of ^opdUmshna the scene of a large 
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Mjheniig of p«lgnra» on tlio AtlM or June- July anjft. 
JiurM- or Octobor-Kovcmljcr full-moons. Tlio temple is built <ai 
low lull of trap. A few' hnudrod ynrds to the north isthcDlb 
nnd to Iho west Bcparatcd from it bv n rond a wnlorcouTsc calltdfe 1 
Pusbplivati niiw nortlinfewliundrod yards (omcet the Bliima, Xortl i 
of the temple is an open plain witli alx nundruk trees with mudai 
atone plnlfomis bnilt round their tranks ; to the north-east is amllfi 
now IIS jd.^a service pipo, o Ganpnti’s temple, and a small ni'isij- 
pond or rdnjan. This pond is said to bo Iho dairy where Ytiah 
the mother of Krishna used to make buttermilk; the tify'; 
neeording to this leprend, was kept as n sentry. To the citiii 
short parapet wall built by the l*nndliurinir inunicipolitr. lofo 
snuth-enst is the rillogo of Goptllpiir and to tho south ar tl> 
municipal rcst-hou‘cs, which were used ns a relief house dora» 
the isro famine. On this side, on tlio Mia days in Ashndh orJicc- 
July and lutriik or Octoher-Nos’cmhor, pil^ms returning irm 
tho Mlt ceremony moke little piles of four or five stones aiidcsS 
them ufftritndi in the lieiief that in reward Tithoba will alloy Iha 
to come nmiiii to tbe nest year’s fair.* 

The onclostire is an unroofed quadrangle paved withrongliffeatt 
It is surrounded on tbo west south nnd cast by solid mnsonnnJh 
of dn’ssod stono laid in mortar nnd about thirty-four fnt hgl. 

On the quadrangle inside of thc.se w'olls arc rows of ef 
avhich tho walls iorm the outer limit. TJic cloisters an mds ^ 
solid masonry arches arranged in n single rmv nnd topped 
henvj' masonry roof. On tho north tho quadrangle is cnclesjdbs 
n row of siutilar cloisters but open outside, oud overlooking a 
niimicipnl rest-house built outside. There ore altogether fortytuo 
cloisters but, except during the great fair, few beggars make use 
of fhoin on account of the distance from Pandhorpur. Three d(»r- 
ways lead into the quadrangle, (he chief entrance (7’ O'xd' 6") being 
on' (bo cost side facing (ho shrine of Gnp'llkrishnB'B temple. 
Another equally important ontranco (9' 10" x 6' 11") is on tho 

north. On cith'or side of tho third doonvoyfJ' 3'x2') intfao south 
wall steep stone staircases lead to tbo top of tho cloisters. The north 
entrance is reached by thirty-six stone steps, with a landing at 
the fourteenth stop, on a level with whicli, on the right, are tlirco 
mnsonr)' cloisters similar to the inside cloister. On the left is 
file municipal rcsi-Iiouse built of mud nnd bricks with a flat roof 
overlooked by the open cloisters on the north. Op either side of the 
entrance hut within the enclosure, a solid lamp-pillar of dressed stone 
about twenty-one feet high has niches at inteiwals for oil lamps. 
By the side of these pillars two stoop stone staircases lead to tho top 
of tho cloisters. 

In tho quadrangle arc four temples of Gop!llkrishna,Blmnal!T£i- 
Mahddov, Lalcshmi-Kdrdyon, and Kdrad, and an underground cell 
with masonry walls said to hnvo bceii occupied by Jandbdi a 
foranlo doTOlco of Tithoba. Gopdlkrislran's temple is near the 
south of tho quadrangle andfoccs east. It is built of masonry with a 
brick nnd morfar spire, and is raised on two four-sided unequal plinths 
one above tho other, tbo lower ^o feet high of rough stone nnd the 


1 Of tlio Idta lioVdaya on account is giren below p. 4BB. C< lore lodinn .Antidaa- 
ly.XtlSi. ' • 
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upper three feet high of dressed stone. The temple is in two parts 
an audience hall and a shrine lying east and west. Eight steps out 
into the plinth lead to the hall (2B'x 15' x 10') n^hioh is topped hy a 
flat masonry roof on six atone pillars. The h-all all round is 
ornamented at the comice especially in the west wall. It is walled 
in on three sides and is open to the east. The north wall has two 
niches and three pilasters, the south wall one niche and 'three 
pilasters and a window ^4' X 31), and the west wall has two pilasters 
and two niches one on either side of a door which leads into the 
shrine. The left niche has a rough Ganpati. Outside the roof 
looks continuous, hut from inside it is in parts, each part being the 
area enclosed within four piUars and called a Jchan. The roof is 
m the old fashioned Hindu or cut-corner dome which is common in 
Pandharpur even in modem temples. In the middle of the hall, 
slightly above the surrounding pavement, a round slab called 
rangshila bears the following inscription in Marathi : 

The temple Tree begim on the dark seventh of Ka'rtik 
(Octolser-lTovember) in Shak 1666 1744) in the cycle year 

Sakta'kshi hy Sha'mjipant Zfa'ndivkar son of Anant, (hislvife 
Gopikal>a*i( daughter Bohina'ba'l end hie nephews Sa^'shivand 
Gonga'dhar Viihthal. Finished by Gajendrg IXoreshvar^ashvant. 

A small door 4' 4" high by 2' 4" wide opens into the shrine. 
Bound the lower half of the masonry door frame are roughly carved 
figures of Eddha holding snakes high overhead ; figures of two cow- 
herds Krishna’s companions holding maces ; two representations of 
a fight between a Uon and an el^hant in which the elephant is 
worsted ; two figures of the saint Bhringarishi as a man, with horns 
squatting on his knees; and the mythical bird Gandbahiri with 
two necSs and two beaks but one .body, each beak holding a 
garland or string of pearls. The shrine, which is nine feet square 
and ten feet.high, is on a lower level than the hall. Its floor is 
paved to allow of its bemg washed, the dirty water passing by a 
hole in the back wall. The room has to be lighted by an oS lamp 
even during the day. The image of Gopdlkrishna is about three 
feet high and stands on a stone pedestal about three feet from the 
floor. A wooden bar set across the room, three to three and a half 
feet from the ground, separates ihe image from ordinary visitors. 
The god has two hands which hold a flute as if in the act of playing. 
He stands on the left foot, the right foot crossing it and resting 
on the toes. On either side of Gopdlkrishna is the figure of a fan- 
holding milkmaid and below are the figures of a cow and calf. All 
appear carved .out of one stone. Behind Gopfilkrishna are two 
niches in the west wall, and smaller niches in the north and south 
walls. Near the south-east comer is the opening of a passage now 
blocked which by five steps leads down to a pit about six feet deep 
and plastered all roimd. At the bottom of the cell is a_ smaller 
passage about seven feet deep probably to serve as a place of 
refuge in troubled times.^ The spire of this temple is of brick and 

1 Tlis priest's account of the passage is that it Jesds to an under^onnd path Trhich 
opens into the 'wall built by the god’s favourite one K&nup&trs. in Mangalvedha in 
the Singli state, about 'twelve miles south-east of Fandharpur. The god used to -visit 
Kdnupiltra by ni^ht after the last b'ed-u-aving ortfi^rti and used to return before 
three in the morning for the dawn '\Yick''waYing or Mtaddrti, 
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mortar and is ratter short. It is in throe tiers star-shaped at it. 
base. The lowest tier consists of a ropr of elephants many of riW 
are broken ; the middle tier contains globes at the four com-n, 
mostly out of repair; and the top tier has small niches irith finw 
of saints and some forms of Vishnu. All the figures aiedm»ej 
by weather and appMently by Musalmdn or other imj-s 
breakers. At the top is a big globe surmounted by a imj 
peak. The god is worshipped twice a day. The morning sen® 
indudes the wick-waving or Jedkaddrti with songs corrcspondijofi 
the early mo^g service in Vithoba’s temple, followed Ir tie 
morning worship at puja corresponding to the pvja in TK'ch’i 
temple. The morning worship includes the usual washing, diiit*, 
sandal-marking, rice-sticking, incense-burning, camphor-woTing,tm 
food-ofifering. Ho hymns or verses are recited as me ministniitha 
Gurav. The evening worship also consists of two services, the incci^c- 
waving or and the bed-waving or shejaHi correspontoio 

similar services in Vithoba’s temple ; but, ns in the morning, they fom 
each other in immediate succession. In the ineense-wnvffigthBprifci 
washes the feet of the image, removes the sandal paste, wipes thcfice, 
applies fresh sandal, and, if flowers are avnilnble, throws them ewr 
the image and then waves a burning incense stick and cau^horlt 
the accompaniment of songs. This is at once followed iijw 
light-waving accompanied by further songs. 

The only holiday is &c GokulasUami the birthday oflnsimMm 
the dark eighth of Shrdvan in Jnly-August. On this ® 
clothes are put on the image, and the priests give a feast, ond&'J'* 
bute powder containing pounded ginger, sugar, grated cocoa-heM 
and poppy seed. On this day -visitors flock by hundreds and rach 
visitor places a copper at thefeet of the imago, mokes a bow, aad retires. 
On the AsMdh or June-July and Kdriik or October-Hcrremte 
full-moons large numbers attend. These gatherings hove nothing 
to do with the worship of the god, but, after the idla ceremony, most 
people visit this temple. These three days are the only doys when the 
Qurav priests, who are of seven families with thirteen male members, 
moke any income. According to their own account the Guravshnvo 
been the worshippers for the lost four or five genemrions. They ore 
Jlardthits by caste; and their Joint yearly incomd is about £10 
(Rs. 100). A yearly Government grunt of 4s. (Re. 2) is also paid 
between the 1st and the 25th. of July. 

Mahddev or Bhimakrdj’s temple lies in the same onolosuro to the 
north rf Gopdlkrisbna’B of which exceptfortho spro and the absence 
of ornament in the hall it is an exact copy. The stone walls' are 
whitewashed. In front of the temple is a small porch (7' x 7'} with two 
sitting stone bulls about 1' 6" higli one of them broken. In the hall 
are two lings, one (2' S'x 1' 4"x 1' 6") set in a m'cho in the west 
waU, and the other (3' 10" x 2' 6"xl' 7") on the pavemont at the 
north-west comer. The chief ling in the shrine, which is three feet 
long two feet broad and two feet three inches high, is covered with 
a hollow brass mask representing Bhimakidj the father of Krishna’s 
wife Eukmini; acobracmlcncirclesthomosk, and the open cobra hood 
shades the head. There are two small niches in the back or south wall 
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of llio shrine, one small niclie in (he cast \rnll and n largo niche in 
(he vest wall, (he Inst for the lust day’s flowers. The temple spire 
is stur-shuped and uniform tliroughonl np to (he pinnacle. The siiiro 
is in three ticr.s each with niches and broken figures of tainl.s or 
In (he topmost tier are nine globes surmounted by n largo 
globe at the top. There is no bra«s pinnacle. The whole is dark 
and weather-beaten. The service of (he god is performed by the 
Guravs of Gopalkrishna. The daily serrices arc exactly .alike, and 
follow (hose in Gop.alkri.shna’s temple. The j'carly income is about 
£1 10.<. (Rs. l.j). Tho'c who ri-sit the temple of Gopalkrishna 
aftorwuials come to this temple and lay down (heir ofTerings, usually 
a copper or a hamlful of rice or Jrciri. 

Lakshini Xar;iyan’s temple to the cast of Mahddev’s tcniplo on a 

J dinth four feet high is a ruined hut about twelve feet square. It 
las a tiled roof very shaky in parts. In the middle is an old 
nim tree by the side of which is n joint stone figure of Lnkshmi- 
jrdr.aynn, mcliiding it s pedestal 1 ' 10" high and carved out of one stone. 
N.'iriiyan's or the male figure is seated, the right foot hanging low, 
and on his left thigh sits Lnkshrai. The go<l has four arms the 
upper pair holding the wheel and conch in the right and left hands ; 
the right lower ann rc.sis on his (high and (he left lower arm is 
round Lakshmi’s neck. In front of the image is a pair of roek-cut 
sandals. The worship of this temple takes pluec in the morning and 
evening along with that of Gapdlkrishnu by the same Guravs. 

Ndrad’s temple is a small dingy room JlO'x 8') in the c-ist cloisters 
facing Gopiilkrishnu’s temple, jidrud’s imago is three feet high and 
scaled croasleggod. The right hand holds a lute and the loft n 
pair of cymbals : the head is bare, showing a (oplock and round it 
a rosary of rtt'b'dhh beads. In the north wall in a niche is a 
mutilated four-armed figure of Kalbhairav of which only the u])pcr 
half is left. The right pair holds n sword and a tabor and the Icit a 
bogging bowl and a trident. In a niche in the south wall is set a stone 
cobra with open hood. The scrricc of this temple is at the same time 
ns that of Gopdlkridinu’s. 

Close to (ho smith-cast of Goptilkrishnn’s temple is the coll of 
JamlbiH a devotee of Vithoba. J'rom outside it looks a square 
masonry platform with a (uht plant in the middle. There arc really 
two plat! omiR, a smaller one (O' 8'x5'8'x7") above a larger one 
(9' X !)' X 3' S") and both sumounted by a /ii/si pillar. At the norlh- 
cn.sl.conior of the lower iilntfonn an opening 2'9" high by 2' wide 
leads bv six steep stone steps to an outer anteroom (9'x O') vnrring 
in height from eight feel at the entmneo to six in the western iialf. 
Isear the bottom of the st.aircnso on the left a door (2' G" x 2’) in tho 
cast wall of the coll opens into a small chamber (d'xS'xO’) which 
is said to have been Janslbiti’s cooking room. In tho south wall of 
the anteroom a doorway (2’ K"x T 10") leads into an inner chamber 
(7' X 5' X O’). In this ehamber close to tho cast wall of tho coll is a 
cot said to bo (4' C'x 3'x 7") (he col of Jnndb.li.* In tho open half 
of tho cot, on a stone pedestal is a black stono imago of Vithoba 
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1 Tills cot is not the ori|;in.sl cot belonging to the oilelinitcil ilevoteo JnnAbill. It 
n innilo in native fnsliion .siid bnU covered tiy old tapV to m.s1w0 it look old. 
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(2 4 ) and a woman’s image (2') which m-I ^^U. J,m , 
the cot lies an old quilt which is saitl lo ludons; toiSas-tt i.’ ” 
According to an iniseriptitm the temple of Ooptlcii.i - i , , ■ • 
in A.D. 174'i by Ananf Shliinji DiUdutdc of Talcgic".. Tt' i- " « 
Mahddov and the cloisters and cnrlosiirc' won' h:iilt 1 \ J’lV', 
Angal thofamous S-Ittlm hanher awl temple V-tihler. 1; > i-J, 
Lakshmi-Xdniynn was built about IPPm by one IlSt-ir n s, t i 
(Rs. GO). JanaMi's cell is said to have bwa built at tb • ; ■ 
Uop!llkriBbna’8temple. Thoresl-hou-csoulsidnoridth. ir--;* : < 
north wore built by the inumcijralilv in ISG >-G(>, Th.' ' i 
temple of Gopalkrislinais that Gop)ilkri«hnn or Kri*ht,3 h; ■ 
milkmaids and eight wives, wlio, out of rc*|wil to Ilufccr-'i < * 
favourite, used to stand whenever she npjKarrtl, Oui'Cn o’'* > 
was liriitg in Dwdrko, Kri.shna sal amusing himself jli ‘*t - 
of the eight favourites, who was sitting on his thi^’r t’.-i*' 
suddenly came in, but remained standing unhrtti..r: 
elated iviOi Krishna’s attention oflcndwl Rukmimby t if %’ 
Taking this to heart, Ilukmini left Dwdrka and winet" ‘ 
now Imoim n.s Pandhnrpur, and sat near the slli- ei i^- j*'"' ! 

tcmiile. IVhcn Krishna iouiid that Ilukmini had b ft hKl'i « 
in senreh of Jior with In's cattle and cmvliertls. Hi.' " ^ 

Govnrdlmn in Pwiirka learning that Krishna 
caring to remain irithout the god, followetl and fonari' " 
which the temple is built. Tlic river p<Kldrs* i'« (Janp v.* lie • 
nl«o followed the prty mid settlwl in Dindirvnn, 
ilhtnm now called Chandrahhilgn or IJliagirafhi, and Ts’ 
the Pushi«tvati. Wlten Iliikmini atirl Ooj*.ilkris!,n.i n' l’'""' 
they licid a feast on the liillock along with their tv-mpiti'*'* ‘ 
bringing his OTTO footl. ThN g.nlhi'nnir or r.dJ'di- 

the mixture is said to have hiqqiciK'tl luiiv in I'nn-lhai’f if | 
the fiill'Jiioon of Afhailh or Jnno*.liily the ilst "ji ni i • 
nrrivwl ami again on the fitJI-moon of KurlU nr (AJ.i»vT>.\’for? 
on which Ivri*-nno is IiehVvrtl to ban •sled, fa ' 

nrc oficn held CMs-cmlly during th'- nitny iiinl/.* Tt ’ 
niid fourteenth chapter, of the t.ntii ^ •‘lie:! ft tV' 
loll how ICnMiim ailhd this '■ori d gnth. rim’. M h'is tr.>» cf * f »« 

n-s.l at Paa<lhaq.arfl.e ihr-; h ■ 1 ’'■ 

and ihcuotil, mi I'mifitieo of it." p’U. <f ht.« v t' S 1. 
miikm'-n. for the «»n!e r.T-*fi tf." J55.t-..is dif.’ t-.sther i't 
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Oa Datta’s stops or landing aboiit 2000 fool south of Ghandrabhdga’s 
tcmplo, is Datta’s, Daltdtrnya’s, or Yipm’s Moth, a tomplo though 
called a monosterv. Bctwcon it and Chnndmbhdga’s tomplo tho bank 
has a parnpot wall built by tho last PeshwaBiijitAv (1796-1817), and 
tho road along thoso lomplos which is used by pilgrims for tho circuit 
is paved nuth flag stones. Tho temple is the front or cast half of a 
largo building with two quadrangles. Tho front half is soven foot 
above tho road, and tho plinth of the building is 2' 6" higher. Tho 
front of the building has a paved quadrangle (32' x 25') in the middle 
uith rows of open verandas all round. In the west veranda is the 
temple shrine. These verandas are occnsionally used by ascetics and 
often by pilgrims and tho o\vncr3, who come for the Ashddli or 
Juno- July aud the Edrlik or Oclobcr-November fairs. The verandas 
arc like cloisters though they are not built for cloister purposes, and 
in every respect resemble good ordinary dwellings. The guadranglo 
whieh is generally used for dovotionar singing and music is open, 
and has trellis work on the lop wldch is covered with thick cloth. 
The shrine is 8' 3" square and ten feet high, and the door (4' 10’ x 2’ 5") 
is set in wooden trellis work. Tho shullcrs arc also of trellis work. 
In this chamber, close to the west wall, is a standing black stone 
image of Dattdtraj'a nearly five feet high exclusive of the pedestal 
which is two feet high. The image, which is well caiwed out of a 
single stone and is highly polished, was made in Pandliarpur in A.i). 
1808. The features and other parts of tho body arc bettor carved 
than those of any other image m tho town. Tlio image has traces of 
a loincloth and a sacred thread and rosary round the neck. It has 
six arms, the lowest right hand holding a short rosary and n club, 
the middle hand a labor and tho upper n wheel, and the lowest loft 
hand a bowl, the middle n trident, and the upper a conch shell. On 
tho head is a crown ; and in tho cars arc lishes. The chamber is 
built of well dressed stone and tho roof is a somewhat squat dome. 
Besides tho entrance door a small door in tho south wall leads to n 
cookroom and is used by the priest in bringing the god’s food, Tho 
god is treated with unusual respect, and not even the Brilhman priest 
IS allowed to enter the shrine unless ho has bathed and is dressed in 
a silk 'waistcloth. In tho north wall is a small masonry pond and a 
small niche. In the pond water is stored for washing the temple at 
the end of tho Ashddh orJunc - July and Kdrtilc or Oclobcr-Novcmber 
fairs and on the full-moon of Margshinh in Novcmbcr-Dcccmbor. 
Two daily services are hold in tho morning and in the evening. Tlio 
morning service takes place at about eight or nine. Tho imago is 
uncovered washed and dried, sandal-paste is rubbed on tho forehead 
flower garlands arc throrvn round tho neck, burning camphor and 
mcenso sticks are waved, and food is offered. Tho imago is dressed in 
a waistdoth and shouldorcloth with a scarf round the head. Tho 
eve^g service, about eight or nine, consists of wiping away tho 
sandal-paste mark, removing tho morning flowers, washing tho feet, 
rubbmg fresh sandal paste, throwing garlands of fresh flow'ors 
burning camphor and incense sticks, and waving a light to tho 
accompaniment of songs. On Thursdays tho morning worship is as 
usual and in the evening is another worship lilco that in the morning. 
The image is washed twice on that day and .twice worshipped follow^ 
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Tl>cgrcM fliiys nro flio 

/i.jr/ifc or Llevcrihs ond the futt-mo® rf 5/1!: 

fMi or ^ ovemher-Domnber. On llicso dnvs the imajiUbS 
«n tlio live ncctrn cunln, jnilk, honey, clnridcd kltcr%nSr 
w hiuh nro nihh«l over it, nml, nftor wnxhing it TrithivatCT.attt^ 
of najor to fall over the unngc for two or tlm hours a 

Uio or Jialhing fnshion wlsilo fe.'ttHormflnfrasarcndtcdk 

the nttciulnnt priests. The hruiiI offerings arc made, Brilinm* A 
feiiMed.iMeh IJrdhinnn reeciving SJ.to G<1 (a-1 oa.) in coal. Ponncrlr 
on the evening of the Margshmh or Xovemhcr-DoccinbcTfuil-aicoi’ 
n torehlight jiroeesrion in wliidi the sanduls of the god wcicwrisd* 
in n jwlmiqum used to take place, hut it hns stopped ainoelSS. Ttt 
gwl'h overy-rlny tires*, is n gold-bordered scarf and a couple ci sHk- 
lionleretl wni^tclotbs of wbieh one is tied round liia waist and tie 
otber wrniipcd round the sboulder. Once a yenr on the .Vdr^tiW 
or ^foveiulHT-Dceember full-moon tho omicr of the temple presents 
the gml witli n new suit of clothes, and wraps round his brad a 
sbiiwd instead of the usual acarf. Tho feniplo priest, wlioiaengagtd 
by (he jirojirielow, bidongs ton Sdliim Dcsbastb family, Inrclnm 
for bis H'vvkvH ho fakes (he offerings svbicli are worth alont £1? 
(Jls. 12(1) n year. Ko regular devotional sennons or Piinin Kaiiigf 
tire held. Jlui wben the omirr comes toPandhiirirurlortlie./tWitA 
or.rune-Jwly tuid (ho Kdriik or Oetobei'-Xovembor foitslcWgcsm 
( be temple and holds sermons or songs daily. The storr cl the temple 
IS (hat It Rnihiniin nuiucd Pdndurang, an ancestor of fte 
owner, in a drcian saw the god Dnttillrayn who told himtoVaila 
temple in his honour, telling liim tlmf if ho vent to a certain pipaR®® 
in Jainklinndi ho would find ample inntt'rinl to mnko an image. The 
innii found a slab of sfono under a pinnl and had it carved into ElnpC’ 
The image was finisbed, ]ml in a niche, and the niche closed for a 

year. Jiiiring this time a peculiar sound camo from tho niche and 

ftm smrl 4^ 4-^ InvtfrOP. 



Pitndurang and his son jN^dritjan, 

TIic chief elements in (Iio holiness of Pondharpur nro tho worship 
of Vitboba and to a Joss degrco of the liliima, Pound flifcso have 
gathered a host of rifesand obsomincos. TVithin PandJiarpurJimifs, 
perhaps from tlio crescent shopo of its course, tho Bhima has been 
given the diissicd name Ohandrabbaga. Tfithin Pandliatpur limits 
its water is boliovcd to linvo sm-iiurifying poivers and numbers rf 
pilgrims carry it nway in carefully closed nnrrow-ncckcd coppervesseJs. 
A shrdddha or mind-nto has been prescribed for tho banks of tho 
rivor, though, acceding to tho sacred books, no mind-rites should bo 

E rformod on, a river which does not fall directly into the sea. 

leso, tho Mt of a cow, and visits to tho Gropdlpur, Pndmdynti, and 
other temples, are tho chief duties which engage tho pilgrim’s 
attention during his stay at Pandhnipur. 

Besides Koli and Gttrav ministrants in many of MahSdov’s temples 
Pandharpur has tyo classes of BrUhman priests, BndvAs or the 
local fomplo priests and Bhats or adopted aliens chiefly Deshasth 
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Brdhinans. The BadviiB nro the priests of the god Vithohn and the 
goddess Raldmmili and have a riglit to all the olferings made in tlio 
gi'cat temple.' The Bhats have no connection with the temple and 
are all outsiders. Most of them came to Pandharpur during t he 1 iino 
of the last Peshwa (1796-1817) when Pandharpur was in high favour 
and the regular temple priests or Bad^ 1 ts wci'c so well off that they 
left the river-side and oilier outdoor ceremonies to Deshasth Bhats. 

The following table shows that during tlic nino years ending 
1884 on average of 163,774 pilgrims Ansited Pandharpur : 

PamViarpur PUgrim, iS7G-lSS3, 


Yrin. 

Chnifri 
K^lr in 
Mnrclt. 
AprU 

Fair 111 
June* 
July. 

KdHUi 
I'&lr In 
Orto1>cr* 
Kttrcnibcr. 

Toll!. 

1870 



17,200 

67,001 

30,000 

131,200 

1817 



12,033 

fiO/iOl 

42.000 

105,1-0 

1878 

tM 


10,^W 

01,000 

84,100 

in.iKi'i 

1870 

US 

... 

ll,0)t 

h VA>S 

i9,5:n 

13.'I,f4>2 

18S0 

• >« 


20,176 

lll.TM 

« 05,000 

200, im 

16^1 

Uf 


•22;A't9 

IM.esT 

02,819 

1'IM<)’. 

1S‘‘2 

•<« 


ci.;oo 

]]4.r.38 

70,0.10 

2lft,b77 

1888 



21,419 

107,701 

KfiK 


IbSl 

... 


as, lie 

100,025 

7T,7iT 

19',K97 


Every pilgrim must employ a Kshetm-upudhi/n or local prie.st either 
a Baclva or a Bhat. Unless the priest is hiinself a Badva he mimt, 
at least for Vithoba’s W’orship, engage a Badva, and for nakliumrii’s 
worship ho must ongago an Utpat priest of timt goddess. Tims, 
except when aBadvn does double duly, every pilgrim has threo priests 
a Kshclra-upudhya for rlvor-sido worship and ceremonies, a BiuIto 
for Yithoha’s worship, and an Utpiitfor llakhuraai’s worship. Tlicso 
classes of prlcstsnumber altogothcr about 600 families, of wliom oniv 
sorae of those connected with the temple nro well-to-do. They live 
in old dingy houses, handsome outside but closely packed without 
much light or air. As at Benares Gaya and Niisik, to guard 
against mistakes, and prevent their patrons louring them in favour 
oi a rival, each family of priests keejis a record of its patrons. This 
record, which in some cases goes back more tlum 100 years is very 
detailed It is kept in the fom of a ledger, and contains lettora 
signed by cacli patron giMng his name and address, sfutino- tlmt on 
a certain date he >-isilcd Pandharpur us a pilgrim, and eniohiing any 
member of his family and his descendants who may visit i’andlinmur 

to employ the owner of the book as his pricsl.= Several of tlio well-to- 
do priestly faimhcB have pouderous ledgers with indexes filUnc two 


11 the dttughtora ol tliii priests. “O'licating to the 


1 See aliovc i 
bride’s 1 

god all the daughters ol tlio priests. 
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Either on aRgliting at the Bhrsi Road staHon, or aWv ko ma« 

/roniPfliidharpur,^here,iii sight (J the pinnacle oimohSS 

the god 8 feet are carved on a block of stone, or on the 
the toTO, pUOTuns are met hy priests or their agents.‘ Almo^tcvcrv 
one of them declares that he has a record of some of the paerim’s 
ancestors or MnOTaen, and a record of their visit to Panflharpur 
nciknowledg^ng him as their priest. Pilgrims -who do not cipcct 
such a greeting are generaUy bewildered and confused. If (ip 
pilgrim is wary he ignores these attentions and dcclnntio!is,and 
insists on seeing the record. Many of the priests slink orruj. M 
some of them, knowing that most pilgrims are eager for shelter 
for aged relations or yonng children, while admitting they cannot 
produce the records, boldly declare that the pilgrim's priest is dead 
and that no member of his family remains. Most of the piiest«, 
who well know the value of each other’s aid, support the man’s 
statements and the pilgrim then accepts as his priest the first man 
who accosted him. During his patron’s stay the priest takes taro 
that he should not conle to know he has been imposed on and vnlh 
this view many priests keep their patrons in virtual confinmeau 
until the ceremom'es are performed. 

As soon as the pinnacle of Vithoba's temple comes in sight, the 

pilgrim stops, and throws himself on the ground in honour rithe god 

Some pilgrims, who have taken a vow to that efifeot, conftn'- tn 
prostrate tin they reoeh the town, or throw themselves at full length 
on the ground making a mark ahead of them as far os their hands 

can reach, then rise, walk nptothemorkjogoinprostratothcmsdvc', 
and BO in this way reach the holy city. Some pilgrims roll on the 
ground all the way from JBdrsi Rood (31 miles) or Jour (45 mdes). 
Cases are said to hare occurred of pilgrims rolling from Benares 
JTdgpur and JXaidambod in fulfilment of vows. On the 6tli cl 
August 1813, when on bis way from Paadhaipur to Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstono mot a servant of OhimnSji Appa who was rolling 
from Poona to Pandbaip^ in pcrformanco of a vow wlii^ ho had 
mado in order to get a child. Ho bad been a month at it and had 
grown BO ox^rt that bo went on Bmoofhly and m'thont pausing 
and kept rolUna evenly along the middlo of iho road over sloncs 
and other obstacles. Ho travelled at tho rate of four miles (two 
I:os) a doy.® 

On reaching Pnndharpsm the pilgrim is generally provided with 
hoard and lodging at his priest’s. If tho priest has too many patrons, 
to provide for au> ho hires houses, furnishes them Asrith cooking 
vessels, and, in tho case of rich patrons, ho keeps one of his men to got 
^em food, to_ show them tho chief sights, and generally to attend on 
them, tho priest visiting his patron on occasions of ceremony or 

whenever ho is required. 

> Daring tho pilgrim BCMon{^o-Norcmbi») or v hen they hear that their pafrone 
are coniing, wmo pnrab go to receive thcar rich p.-itrons as far as Poona, Bomlny, 

““^^fe'hwkCs compare Ind? Ant, XT, 153. 
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PilgrimE may be divided into two classea, regular visitors and 
occasional visitors. The regular visitors, wbo arc called Vurkoris 
or time-keepers, come under two beads, tboso who attend every 
month and those who attend twice every year at the two groat loirs 
in July and in November. The occasional visitors come almost 
entirely from Ehdndcsh Berdr and the north, from Uoidarabad and 
from Goa. They mostly attend at the two great fairs. 

The Yarkaris or time-keeping pilgrims form an important sect 
whose beliefs are strongly opposed to Brdhmnn exclusiveness. The 
faith is simple and appeals to the lower classes to whom most of its 
followers belong. So catholic is the sect that some of its members 
ore Muhammadans.^ The Yarkari sect was founded by theBrdhmon 
Dny dneshvar who lived about the end of the thirteenth century’. The 
great devotee contented himself with visiting Pandliarpur, and did 
not try to moke converts. Por three centuries oftcr DnyAncslivar’s 
death no attempt seems to have been made to organko the sect. 
This iras done in the beginning of the 8e'\'cntcenth century by the 
great Ydm pMt and devotee Tukdrdm (1608-1649) who popularised 
t^ worship of Yithoba. TukMm is said to have begun to lake an 
active part in the spread of Yithoba’s worship after a dream in which 
his teacher or guru Bdbdji, a descendant of Keshavchaitanva and 

to repeat the words 
liegimmg of all his devotions. Tukardm 

in TiJa’s WeS W P’^°’?^ytiac. Nothing was done 

m iuka s Mctnne, but his f oUowcts made many discinlcs and tbo 

greatly strengthened. For a time Tuka’s disciples 
worir^ together. Later on the sect split into two mSn S5„s 
Dehulmr and Yaslar, which still remate. The DchiteSS S 

SriS? north-west of Poona the hirthplore of 

Tukdrdm and ^eYdskars get their name from Y/ishi in the Niirfm’R 

Both divisions have numerorKo^ 

of Ashddh or June-Jidy and* elevenths 
the other monthly X^Sis Xl and for 

TbeYdtknrimustcomronSo+TJi? techmeaUy colled vdris. 
ttie Bbima. To comply Su tS.” day ond batbo in 

Pandharpur go amae\^ two out of inhabitants of 
^ and retem on tbe of the 

While or after bathing every Yfrkari ^ the river, 

mto the river, and, tafing water te ^^Poldlca 

water or tirth. He must then S holy 

the round or ‘pradaMina of tho toro 
meeting of the sect of Ydrkaris to which ho Vl?* 
no initiation or guntpadesh. Thte^uliariw have 

.almost no pthor Hindi sect, sets in 

equal footing Any person aSious to 

f ,1, bJoSS"tlri.£ t 
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feet of tie headmim who repents tlie salutnSon, The only ndneo 
given to the candidate is regularly to visit Pnndhnrpur on the first 

eleventh, and, if possible, on the second eleventh, of oU months, 

A rule nrhich is strongly impressed on every Vfirknri canSidnte 5« 
that he cannot serve two mnstors. Ho cannot seni-c Tithoba so long 
ns he serves the Mammon of worldly rivalries and care';. He n 
also told that to serve. Vithoba well ho must be poor, ns Vithob 
dwells with the poor and lowly. For oH bodily ailments a Ydrhari 
must use no medicine but tho water of the Bliima and the loM 
leaves of the garland round Vithobn’s neck. No Ydrlcnri can begin 
to eat a meal without first drinking holy irator or tirlh which i< of 
two kinds tho washings of Yithobn and tho water of tho Dliiina. 
Vithoba's washings ore to bo had only while tho Ydrlcnri h it 
Pandhnipur. The water of tho Bhima he carries in drr 
gourds and uses very sparingly, though ho can rarely ninfSort of ii 
as a few drops of Bhima water make holy a hogshead of otki wafer. 

If ever his stock runs short, ho must borrow from some othcrXfaVMv, 
One of the chief Vdrkari tenets is that to take life is sin, Flcfh cahts 
must forego fiesh if they become Yarkaris, Every Vfirknri, howent 
sick he may be, should keep a strict fast on all lunar cIcvodHib. ik 
should watch and sing hymns during the nights of tho eleventh'. 
While in Pandharpnr the Ydrkari should bofho daily in the Hhira!*. 
A Ydrkari is not allowed to read any books but tho folloiring 
ten Amritfinubhnv, Bbdrdrtb jRnmdyan, Dnyfineshvar's Ablionp’, 
Dnyfineshvnri, Ekndtb's Abhangs, EknUth’s llhdgvat, Hnstfimalnk, 
IWmdov’s Abbaugs, Buhnini Srayamvar, and Tukfirfim's Abhangs. 

A strict low caste Vfirknri believes only in Vithoba. Ho keeps 
no religions rites; ignores caste disfinefions, and Icucls a jioverty- 
Btiickcn life in which a high disdain for evory-day dtilivs blonds 
with an intense yearning for Fandliaijmr and Vithoba and for the 
excited night prcnchuigs on the great days. Brfihrann and of her high 
caste Vfirknris do not so comidctely give up overything for Vithoba, 
Something of their pride of birth and prido of life rciiminB and also 
something of their scepticism. Tliey will allow Vithoba to be tho 
chief but not to be the only god. There are also Vni.shnnv, Sinfirf, 
Bhfigvat, Rfimfinuj, Kabiipunthi, and Vifhf halp.inf hi Vfirknris. Tlio 
Vnishnav Vfirknris moy he known by their three upright brow lines, ’ 
a black between two white ffojiir/iandait orwliifochiynndsanilni-pa.sfe 
lines. They worship Vishnu ondfa.st onnil lunar elcvcnf h.s. Tho Sinfirl 
Vfirknris may be known by their two or tbroo level brow linos of 
ashes and Kindal-pnstc. They hold Shiv to be higher than Vishnu and 
fast on all dark lldrtecnfh.s pr ShivnUras. TJio Bhfigvat Vfirknris 
may be known by their brow marks of gOnichandan or white clnv in 
tho morning and asho.s in the owning;. >picy worship Vishnu ’hut 
fast like Smfirfs on the dark thirteenths and dark clovenfhi. All 
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irisi, Except that tho elevenths or cMiashU m \k 
a man may join the sert on any day or hour. The S 
anecHnee or rosary of basil or iuki bends and an ocbTH.43 
swallowtailed banner. The headman orders the cimdidale to W \be 
rosary on Dnyfineshvar’s great book, the Dnyfineshvari, vrhkb « ktv\ 
in a niche in every Vdrkari monastery. He is then told to take up 
the rosary and put it round his neck. Tho candidate falls at 
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these Ydrkaris mark their arms checks and temples mth the conch, 
lotus, ranee, and discus of Vishnu. 

The Rnraanuj nnd Kahiiiianthi Vdrlcnris arc of four suh-divislons, 
Garuds who apply n yellow mark to their brows, Lnlcshms who apply 
a red mark, SaaaMdiki who apply awhile sandnl-mnrk, and Sheshns 
who apply a black mark, lldmdnuj nnd Kahirpnnthi Vstrkaris 
mark their temples with the discus. Besides being loss strict they 
differ in two main points from owlinary V.arkaris. They keep tho 
car initiation or l-umnantra nnd they wciir a short rosary with a 
double string of heads close round the neck instead of tho long 
108-hcad rosarj' of the regular Ydrkaris which falls to tho middle 
of the chest.* Viththnlpanthis differ from the Edmdnu]‘s nnd Kahii’- 
panthis in having a conch shell mark on their right nnd a discus 
mark on tho left temple. 

Vdrknri doctrines arc in practice even stronger eastc-lcvcUcrs than 
Lingaynt doctrines. In spile of some traces of prido of birth an 
ordinary Brdhman Tdrkuri who is not a Bnmdniii, Kahirpanthi, or 
Yitlithnlpanlhi, null not hesitate to fall at the feet oi a Shndra Vdrkaii 
who has a name in the sect for devotion or for power ns a preacher. 
The Brahman Vdrknri sits in a line with Shudra Vdrkaris removed 
by only a short distance nnd does not object to be served by tho 
same man who selves the Shudrns. The Vdrknri preachings of 
equality find drilling hearers among tho I)ecc.sn JInrdthds who in 
peace ns in war have always a hankering after equality. During tho 
recent century of Brdhman rule (1714-1818), apparently tho only 
time during the Inst 2000 years when Brdhmans united ])olitical and 
religious power in tho Deccan, this enthusiasm for Vithobn nnd 
disregard for caste were a vnluablo countcriJoisc to Brahman 
domineering. 

Among the lower classes tho devotion and love for tho darling 
Vilhobu, for whom their yenniing seems tho yearning of a parent 
for a beloved child, the strongest and the highest of llindu affections, 
shows no sign of growing cold. On reaching Pandhnrpur tho 
pilgrim’s first care is to visit the temple of Vithoba and gain a sight 
or darshan of tho god. Though it lilcrallj' means a sight or view, 
in practice the darshan includes embracing the god, lajnng tho head 
on the god’s feet, waving money, laying money in front of tho god, 
drc.ssing tho god’s neck with a flower garland nnd fidsi’ leaves, and 
offering him a cocoanut or sugar nnd inccn.^c. Till this is done the 
pilgrim has no rest. To most of them the sight of Vithoba is tlicii* 
dearest liopo in life. Tlicy beam with joy ns tJiey leave the temple, 
their longing to throw their arms round the beloved knees at last 
sntisfied,- 
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1 Another minor point of ilifTcrcnco is that rmind tlic neck of Pritiiman c.miU(Intcs 
tho tulM rosnry is tied by their fathers and not by tho sect hc.nlincii ns among tlio 
other Vakaris, 

" The cnthusi.ssni for Vithoba is one of thomost notable feelings among tbo Ilindns 
of tlio Bombay Dcccau. The intensity of tho feeling vbieli moves to tears even cold 
Knglisli.tauglit agnostics is probably due to tbo exciting influence of a croird swayed 
by one feeling. The gronnil of tlio yearning nnd'love for Vithobn is not so easy to 
find. lYbat has Vithoba done for Uicm that tbo people should lovo blni so kindly 
mid so purely ? TIio answer iSeeihs to ho.lhbnjh it apparently js not coiiscipusly true 

DlfU-CO . 
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^ ,S0i is HBuaUy a i anna (JJ.) 
W^Bli-to-do pilgnme Vho mean to go through the fuU details of tho 
worship contrat themselves with the usual offerings and lay uboot 
(ite. 1) at YithoDa B feet. 

Pilgrims arriving hj day bathe in the river, and, after perfoimw 
some ceremonies, or putting them off till the next day, go to the 
temple to see the god. Pilg^s arriving at night cannot go to bathe. 
They go straight and catch a dint! darshan or dust-glimpse of the god.> 

The complete list of ceremonies begins ■with the GangihhdoT 
meeting^ the Ganges, as the Blnma is here called. The pilgrim mth 
his family if he has brought them, wearing his every-day dathis, 
comes to the river with the priest. The men and hoys strip to fee 
wnistdoth and all stand in a row along the water’s edge. The priest 
gives each a cocoanut which they tahe with both hands and laria 
front of them. Sandal-paste, a few grains of rice, and tuki fcaws 
are laid near the cocoanut, each pilgrun mahing a separate offering. 
Except the words spoken to the river, ‘ I offer sandal-paste, I offer 
grains of rice, I offer ittld leaves,’ nothing is said. Then the priest 
says ‘ I bow, Ganga, to thy lotus feet; I bow to theoOhandrabWga.’ 
The pilgrims enter tho water to about the waist and all dip till ike 
water covers them except the face and head. If a Brahmaa man (io 
pilgrim stands in the water after the first dip, thrice rips vater from 
his hollow palm, and repeats the twenty-four names of tie god he 
invokes in his daily devotion. He qjrinkles water on thewra ml 
prays: 

Come Sun.wtth tlir tlioasand rayv,tboa moss of glory and rnlor ottM 
world, accept this my worship, and tbo odbiing: of water? I botrto Uific* 

He takes a little earth from tho bed of tho river and rubs it on biJ 
chest saying : 

Sortb, *88 me from my sins and misdeeds that my sins belnar destwysil 
by tbee, I may win heaven- 

He makes another dip into the water and again bathes. He ones 
more-stands facing west, and taking a little cowdung from tho priest 
he rubs it on his body saying . 

Cowdunm tbot beloneest to the wives of bulb, who room from ihrost to 
forest eating herbs, tbou that dost oleanse tbo body, remove for onr all my 
oJlments and sorrows. 


of the iiresent high class irershippeis that 'Vithoba is tho great gnarilian or spirit-scarer. 
Vithooaitistroohosnolso crc.'it ansmo as anexordst as the D.ittAtraya ofllanoha’a 
"Vadi inKolhlpur or the Abasiheh of Fhaltan. Still patients suffering from spirit- 
«tfneks acainst whom tho local guardians are poirorless are sent from places as distant 
na Dhdnrtr to Paadharpur jDhdrwftr Statistical Account, Appendix B) and tho fact 
that tho -Vilrkaris’ one medicine is tho Bhima water and Vithoba'a (iihi leaves shows 
rtat thev believe in Pandhariiar and 'Vithoba as great-snirit scarers, since to tho low 
caste Hindn idl disease is spirit-caused. The fact that Brahmans mix, even cat with 
men of low casto at Pandhnipnr, Puri, Jinggannath, and other holy places seems to 
Wo its oririn (thongh tho origin is forgotten) in the belief in tho spirit-scoring 
mmr of the god iuid of tho phicc. Tho pure Bmhrnan avoids tho unclean flc^h-catcr 
^^so tbo Brahman believes that his careless life mahes tho ilcsh-catcr nnclean that 
* n snirit-haant. When the low caste or the ilcsh-catcr comes to tho holy place tho 
nf fho olaco or of tho god drives tho spirits ont of him. Ho is pure and may 
FaTonclicd ovon didedVith. Coropnrc.Indian Antignaiy, XI, UO-ljll. 

tAom (lAiiIdnstand darsAoh glimpse, that is a, glimpse of tho god straight from 
tho road -irite the dust «; j . 
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He again dips into the water, rubs ashes on his chest, and recites 
a Yedic hymn, While still wet the pilgrim takes water in both 
hands and pours it as an offering into the water, saying : 

la this south-flowing Bhima on the west bank, in the holy Iiobadoad, in the 
holy town of Fandhari, near Pundlik near the holy n’a'ra’yan, and near 
the cow and the BTalunan, Bhima, by thy favour guard me, who am the 
image of sin, a sinner among sinners, whose soul is a sinner and bom in sin. 
Shiv, destroy my sins. Fo put away the miseries and sins whose source is 
the body, the speech, the mind, the touch of others or the neglecting to touch 
others, eating or refusing to oat, drinking, or refusing to drink and all 
small and secondary sins, to put these sway I bathe in the Chandrabha'ga 
on this lucky day.l 

The pilgrim asks the priest’s leave to bathe saying in Marathi : 
‘ Have I leave to bathe’; the priest replies ‘ May you bathe well.’ The 
pilgrim dives into the water and bathes. When a Brdhman pilgrim 
has his wife with bim the hems of their clothes are tied in a knot 
before they enter the water. The wife does not rub herself with 
ashes, earth, and cowdung like her husband and repeats no words. 
She dips when he dips and bathes when he bathes. When the 
bathing is over, before coming out of the water and untying the knot, 
the wife must say her husband’s name and the husband must sayhis 
wife’s name.® In the knot that ties the clothes the pilgrim usually 
fastens a pearl, a piece of coral, or a tiny hit of gold which goes to 
the priest.® After leaving the water the pilgrims dress themselves 
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1 The details of this bathing ceremony, the sipping of water and the rubbing with 
earth, with ashes, and with cowdung, four famous spirit-scarers, and also the details 
of the ritual misdoings and omissions which cause sin are of great interest as examples 
of the early idea that sin like disease is a fonn of spirit posscssien. That those acts 
were sinful which, like neglecting or misdoing the spirit-scarm^ ritual laid the per- 
son open to spirit attacks ; and that sins, being like diseases spint-possessions, can he 
driven away by the great spirit-scarers water, earth, cowdung, and ashes. Though 
the idea that sin is a refined form of the belief in spirit-possession is more clear and 
widespread in the Hindu religion than in mest forms of religion the idea is not con- 
fined to the Hindus, In Herefordshire and Shropsliire in England in 1690 (Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, II, 247) when a man died an old beggar was called out of the 
village and made to eat a meal in front of the dead body. The old man was called 
the sm-eater and the object of the rite was admitted to be to heem the spirit cf the 
dead from walking. IVhat the old man did was to take to himseli either (which was 

S ' ')tr the root idea) the spirit of tho dead or (which was probably the ordinaiy 
the evil spirits which bad haunted the dead man. In this case therefore sin 
seems to be used in the sense of spirit. The explanation of the English word sin 
given by Webster from the Encyclopedia Brittannica supports this view. According 
to this explanation sin was originally Signa or Sinna an evil spirit the wife of tho 
ill disposed Loke, The nee of the goddesss name to describe a disease caused by 
being possessed by the goddess seems closely to agree with the Hindu names Oovi 
for small-pox and Mari for cholera, and with the English name Mama, tho mother 
of the Manes, for madness. In these cases the patient is, or when the name was mven 
was, believed to he possessed by tho goddess. Further examples of the root i&a of 
sin as spirit-possession are given below Appendix G. 

^ The reason why the husband repeats the wife's name and the wife the husband’s 
name before the knot is untied is hard to mve. In ordinary circumstances tho wife 
will not mention the husband’s name nor the husband the wife’s, because, apparently, 
though this is not admitted, evil spirits and sorcerers might get to know the name and 
so have power to work evil on the owner of the name. Tho reason why before tho 
knot-loosing here, as before the knot-loosing in the wedding ceremony, the names are 
mentioned is perhaps because while the knot is tied the two are one, and that to divide 
the parts without reminding the spirit of each to which part it belonged might cause 
conmsion, ’ 

^ The object of tying the gold, coral, or pearl into tlic knot is to increase the spirit- 
scaring power of the luot. The gold coral or pearl iS'^en to the priest because the 
evil spint is believed to have gone inta'^lio.Jewnl and. the holiness of the Brdhman, 
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in diy clothes on the dry bed or bank. • SomepilgriniB preseiidti 
priest Tvith the clothing worn while bathing, some pvohimEs 
clothes, some give money instead of clothes, and many gircnotlib 
When the pilgrim is poor and not likely to pay, the priest geEcnfj 
cuts short some of the bathing details, l^ilgrims vko ate ift 
Brdhmansdo not undergo the rubbings with earth, covdang,d 
ashes. In their case the first greeting to the river is the same u 
.greeting g^venby the Brahman and the pilgrim at once eaten lla 
water, the priest saying: 

In ibis holy plfice on tbis day I dlioU bathe in the CSumdnUipti 
remove all sbie of body and mind dneto toneh or oauBed by spesiSL 

After putting on fresh clothes the high-caste pilgrim andlhria 

sit near the water’s edge and throw into the water Bandal.]B!te.n«, 

flowers, sugar, and fruit. Instead ofhy bathing some Ifeh o* 

pilgrims purify themselves by eating thefive nectars. dn^W!’:, 

curds, honey, milt, and cowdung and listening to the yehchTna 

called tho Punshamlih. Offerings of money are made tothepntA 

Tlio irinnow ffift or mp^nyan tiikes place only y 

his irifo with him-. Any unuidowed woman can 

which is presented not to the priest but to the pnest s 

attend to receive it. Tie gift consists of thoartioles nscdyar^ 

in her toilet, robesj and oraamenfs. 

brought, and tho Mowing articles are laid on it, a^ o ^^ 

ofbo^dicecloth,fivoto ten glass bangles, “ 

worn on the fourth toes, two pairs of toe-nn^ whhlw®"® 

the second toes, a cocranut, two small 

and redpowder, a comb, a small lookmg g , . j 

glass beads, a few almonds or plantams, f '® "^cri «P* 

down as • pilgrim after she has bathed and pa 

set in fr pilgrim pours wafer over his wife's right . 

dry j jj turmeric and redpowder over tic 

then «Ef "X^Twife offers the priest's wife a little turmene and 
stiffen her cheeks anS brew, and, taking the Ian and 
redpowder fe Sd. to lf- 

coreimg Jtm^J^^^ priest's wrfo while tho priest 

mys, in tho name of ',tbo pUgrim’s wUe) from the 

Mar rive wife of A'«r.»thi5 ftavrlth money aud a 

jiorrota of bfi^ •* ® 

packet of teteWeav^-^j^^ whilB is sitting by thc side of his wife 
^dd* ^f^rdJ 'Accept' and the priest ropb’es 'I take. Many pil- 

• liisridit band, overcomes tho evil sjiirit. It is beeniso 1h«7 
the fire that uJfSfacceptiDg of many kimis of onbruig. by Br.1hmai;s a 
®®Jiwt.nosscsseathat A aoirit cocs into the fee el or other bjarit- 

wonted a .^^’nirainK I^b® idea that the spirit goes into the article ollorcd 

^"“5a'f/*tto^”^lpecsnn«bat^ 

lie ones not to J .,rortIim tJ 



S?ovc ont the e-'irf'®';? uoivorauamodslliudns. It is the licliet cten in cases 
the articte tbivgS in esoKim the object clearly is to scare 

Set topics®- ^ 
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;rims, though ■\nIHng to mnkc the mnnow gift, omit to buy the articles 
lud teR the priest to got the \rinnow fully or partly filled according 
0 the amount he is ready to pay. The cost varies from 2s. 3d. 
Rs. IJ) to lid. (4 as.), A poor or a thiifly pilgrim will not allow the 
driest to put a robe or oilier costly article on the fan. The priest 
akes the conduct of the pilgrim in the matter of the fan as a guide 
‘or the futurc. He will be careful not to waste too much ritual and 
00 many prayers on the poor or the miserh’. 

The next gift usuall)' made by a poor pilgrim is the goddn or tho 
:ow-gift. Tho pilgrim seldom gives a cow. The priest tells what 
nerit flows from the gift of a eow. He has generally n cow and a 
jalf at home. They are brought and the pilgrim pays the Brahman 
Is. to 4}. (Rs. 1*2), and sometimes us much ns £1 (Rs.lO). Before 
tho cow-^t the priest saj's ; 

On this lucky dny to coin tho hcncUts described in the Vedas end the 
Pura'ns and that tlus pilgrimage to Fandbnri may bo successful, I make 
tho gift of a cow according to tny abilities, either in tho shape of money or 
a cow with a calf. 

If no cow is present the pilgrim pouring water on his right palm at 
the end of these woitls proceeds to worship tho priest, and continues : 
"I bow to thee! oh Annnt or Vishnu, who hast a thousand images, a 
thousand feet, eyes, heads, chests and shoulders, who liast a thousand 
names and who art eternal and who hast outlived crorcs of eras, I bow 
to thee. 

The pilgrim then gives the money to the priest, and while giving 
it_ says the same words ns were u«ed at the time of making the 
mnnow gift c.xcopt that tho woiA cow-gift takes the place of tho 
word winnow-gift. Then the pilgrim says ‘ Accept ’ and the priest 
answers ‘ I take.’ If the cow is actually present with the c.alf, she is 
wor.shippcd, and four silver hoofs each worth Cd to 2s. (Re.J-1) 
arc touclied against the cow’s hoofs and two small gold liorns, each 
worth 10s. (Rs. 5), against her horns ond all arc laid before her. 
A small copper saddle i.s set on her back and a hell is tied round her 
neck. Her udder is touched with a brass pot and the pot is laid 
in front of her. In worshipping the cow the usual articles aro laid 
before her including some jruri which she at once cuts. After 
Avorship the pilgrim goes thrice round the con* while tho priest 
says : 

AU tho ala<i and miadocda of this and other births arc destroyed at every 
stop of tho round. 

After the lust turn the pilgrim stands behind tliecow and, taking 
the end of her tail in his right hand and putting some money along 
with it, pours water over the money and the tail-end into tho right 
palm of the priest, at the same timo drojiping tho money and tho 
tail into tho priest’s hand. The priest lets go the tail, sprinkles the 
Avatcr on the pilgrim’s head, utters a blessing, and pockets the money. 
While tho pilgrim is dropping the water over tho money and tail 
into tho priest’s right palm the priest says : 

Tho cow in whom live fourteen worlds, and who thoroforo is nhlo to do 
good in this world and thoaoset, tbisoow, whoso aod is JZiidra, who haa 
Roldon homo, allvor hooft, a copper back, with a milkine pot and a boll 
round her nook, tbin cow I aivo to you .Vanra J! imtlnwlra who art learned in 
tho Vodao and who hast oommlttcd thotn lo momory and who hast a wife, 
that Achy ut or Vishau tuny. ho pleated and I saved from holL 
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Three grants of money are made m connection \ritt this cow-cift • 
the money laid in front of the co\r Yarying from 3d.to2s fRe i-n' 
the money given with the cow’s tnfl varying from Is. to 6* fEs‘ 
or even more, and the money for the cow varj-ine from 10« in 

horns, copper saddle, and brass milk-paU, Some pilgrims also eivea 
month 8 fodder money for the cow. ° ° 

The nest ceremony is thegift of the shdligrdm or Vishnu's stone fuU 
of holes. The ahaltgnm gift is made by Komtis, Telangis, and pilgrims 
from Goa. The pilgrim generally brings with him or the priest 
supplies from his own house the shdligrdm a smooth quartz pebble. 
He also brings a goldtulst leaf, a small brass box or sampiis?it,aconch 
shell, a bell, and a copper plate. The pilgrim after bathing and 
putting on n dry silk waistdoth sits in front of the slidhpram which is 
set in the copper plate and-offers it sandal-paste, rice, iuUi leaves and 
Rowers, waiung lights before it and offering food betel-leaves and 
money. Then a few rice grains are sprinkled over the priest’s head, 
sandal-pasto is mbb^ on his brow, and a few flowers, a bctchiut, and a 
copper are dropped in his palm. A prayer is repeated and the pilgrim 
hands the ahaligram to the priest and with it 8s. to 128. (118.4 -CJ 
in cash. The gold iulsi loaf, the conch, and bcU are all used is ibe 
worship of the sMligram. The iulsi leaf is put or thrown on it, flio 
conch is used to bathe it, and the beR is rung when the light and 
incense are waved. 


The next ceremony is a shrdddh or funeral rite in memory cdthe 
pilgrim’s ancestors. As the Bhima flows into the Rrishna and not 
into the sea, mind-rites at Pandhorpur are of loss avail than at Gaya 
or Hdsik. For this reason Brahmans seldom perform mind-rites at 
Pandhorpur and when they do the moustache is not shaved. IV^hcn 
they do perform them Brdhmons also like to perform mind-rites near 
the Vishnu feet or Vishnupad temple, or, if the river is flooded, on 
the bonk opposite the Vishnupad.^ Other castes than Brahmans shave 
the moustaoho and perform the rito anywhere. There are other points 
of difference. In the Brdhmnns' mind-rites the verses ore Vedic ; in 
the mind-rites of other castes the verses are from the Purans. .Mso 
in the Brdhman mind-rites Brdluuans are fed on the sp.ot, and in 
the juind-rites of other castes, as the performer cannot touch JJrdh- 
nums at their food, he serves food on plantain leaves and behind tho 
leaves sets two stalks of durva grass which stand for Brdhmans and 
before which he lays water, sesame seed) sandal, and Msi loaves. In 
performing a mind-rite or shrdddh the Btdhman pilgrim bathes in 
the river and putting on a dry silk waistdoth sits to the north of 
Vishnu’s footprints, thrice sips water, and, after repeating the 
twenty-four names of his god which he uses in his doily prayers, 
recites a hymn pouring water on his right palm. These mind-rites 
are like the usual yearly mind-rites peirormcd by Brdhmans. Tho 
differences arc noted in the following tronslation of n Sanskrit 
couplet : ‘Pive things should bo omittod at a mind-rite performed 
at a holy place, offerings, invocation, holding of leaf-platters, 
rice ofiermgs, and questions about satisfaction,’ that is, the pilgrim 

*» * • . 
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docs not sprinldo on the priest’s liond a mixture o£ snndal- 
pastc, rice, flowers, and water as is ordinarily dono at niind- 


iitcB ho does not call the spirit, ho does not hold the lonf- 
plattors on ■which tho dinner is served, he makes no oficrings of rico 
or vikir in memory of male or female ancestors who have died from 
bums, accidents, or in cliildbirlh and who aro Ihcreforo not entitled 
to the pinds or rice balls, and ho docs not formally ask tho dining 
BrAhmans at the end of their meal whether they have hod cnongh. 
The rice bolls or jii/uZs are oflered and laid on tho stone footprints 
of Vishnu. Tho names of all the deceased ancestors are uttered 
and offerings made. K the pilgrim does not remember them all, ho 
makes a general offering in memory of those he has forgotten. 
After the ceremony is over, tho balls are removed and the footprints 
washed, and sandal-water and sesamo arc laid before them. For 
permission to offer and heap tho balls on the footprints, the priest 
or Badva charges a fee of Gd. (4 as.). After the worship the Badva 
gives the pilgrim jprasdd or god’s favour, chiefly fruit or sugar which 
has been offered to the god. lie pats the pilgrim on his back and says 
'Thy ancestors have gone to heaven and want Gd. to 2*. (Re. 1-1) 
in cash.’ The balls offered by others than Br.4hmans are made either 
of wheat-flour, molasses, or barley, and sometimes of rice-flour. Their 
mind-iite is called chatasliruddh in which straws of darhli grass aro 
used to represent the ancestors. This ends the ceremonies which are 
performed outside of the temple. 

Tho pilgrim who has performed all or any of tho above ceremonies 
seldom fails to worship the god Vilhoba and the goddess Rnkhuindi. 
The worship is of two kinds tho maliapttja that is the great worship 
also called panchdmriiptija or five-nectar worship and the pddyaptija 
or footwash worship. Buring the last few yours onfng to disputes 
between the Badvds and the Sovddlidris or inferior attendants of tho 
god, the great worship has been stopped. In porfonning tlio great 
or five-nectar worship the pilgrim, after bathing and dressing in a silk 
waistcloth and a shawl, comes to the temple and sits in tho four-pillared 
chambcrwhilo the priest brings materials for tho preliminarj' worship. 
A betolnut Ganpati set in rice in a leaf cup is worsliippcd. Tlmn tho 
pilgrim touches the floor -afth his hand and worships the cartli and 
Vai-una the god of water. A silver dish ■with water, a conch shell, and 
the bell which hangs in this chamber arc all worshipped with tho 
usual offerings. The pilgrim goes into tho god’s chamber and the 
god’s clothes are taken off. 'rlie priest shows some marks on the god, 
espcciully a hollow on the chest wliich was caused by a Brahman’s 
kick when Vishnu was in his eighth or Rrishna incarnation. Tho 
pnest also points out some marks on tho back which wore wom by 
tho bundle of cakes which Krishna carried on his back when lending 
cattle.* After undressing tho iddl tho five nectars, clarified butter, 
honey, curds, milk, and cowdung are poured over tho god. If ho 
is a Brdhman or a respectable and rich Hindu pilgrim lie paj's 
for tho privilege of pouring the articles over the god’mth liis 
own hand and of rubbing tho god with sugar. All this w'hilo 

■■ t.* 

^ • O’ 

• This shows that the priests clnim Vithito m tfto inSHraiita Vishnu, who ftpnc.irea 

in Fandharpur at tho close of the career ot KnslaiR in Pw&rkn. , , . 
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hyiMS ore sung by a priest called'tho Bekri or hymner. Thcii' 
sandal, flowers, incense, and money arc laid before the god If tlif> 
pilgrim makes presents of clothes or ornaments they arc put on the 
god. Flower garlands are thrown round his nock, lights are waved 
to the accompaniment of songs, food is offered, and money Mat 
the feet .of the god and taken by the Badvaofthe day, except what is 
waved which goes to the pujdri or ministrant. The offering of food 
comes from the pilgrim’s house if he is a Bizthman, or from his 
priest s if he is not a Bfithmiin. Two or three points in this worship 
require mention. The .mahapvja can bo performed at any time 
between the morning and the afternoon, but never after the god 
has been dressed in the afternoon and is ready to receive visitors. 
The local priest or Jesheira-upddhya, unless himself n Badva, cannot 
perfom the worship and has to hire a Badva and contracts with 
his pilgrim for a sum to pay the Badva. Some local priests, 
who have many pilgrims and who are not themselves Badvds, have 
regularly engaged Badvds whom they pay from time to time at a 
certain rate for every service, the pilgrim hni'ing nothing to do with 
the amount. The priest or kshetra-tipadhya, therefore, unless he 
' is a Badva, cannot claim any money placed on the god’s feet, or 
any money at all, but can receive anything the pilgrim chooses to 
pay him outside the god’s room over and above the amount agreed 
between him and the Badva. A pilgrim who takes the trouble to 
perform the ^eat worship seldom hesitates to deck the idol with 
ornaments. These ornaments are not presented b}'" the pilgrim. 
They are the property of the temple and have nt one time or another 
been present^ by wealthy pilgrims, but they are kept in the charge 
of the Badvds.^ The ornaments thus presented are brought from 
the different custodians by the Badva who is to perform the worship 
and the custodians charge a fee. 

Pddyaptija or footwnsh-worship, of late years the only worship 
performed, is a much simpler service than the great worship. Foot 
worship may be performed at any time, and, during the cliief fairs 
when great crowds of pilgrims press to get a sight or darshan, tho 
foot worship is performed nt night so os not to interfere with the 
pilgrims. The foot worship consists simply in washing tho feet of 
tho idol, wiping them diy, sprinkling them with sandal-paste and 
rice, throwing garlands <rf Rowers round tho god’s neck, waving 
lighted incense sticks and camphor, and laying a cash present or 
daksMna at the feet of the god. Some sweetmeat is offered as food 
and Vithoba is decked in his ornaments ns in the great worship. 

The next worship is of the goddess Rakliumdi. It is exactly like 
that of Vithoba except that turmeric and redpowder are sen'ed instead 
of sandol-pastc. The great maltdpuja or five-nectar worship continues 
to bo performed to the goddess, because, as her priests tho Utpdts arc 
all of onenlass, no differences have arisen to cause nnj' interference on 
the part of the authorities. The same arrangements with respect 
to ornaments are made ns in the worship of Vithoba. 


^ Tho Badvils Uiongh not tho pnly; priests in Pnndharpur hnvo monopoliqcd all tho 
chief presents. Such minor pnssente sis silvor dinner scrrices are found in almost 
eroiy pricst’a house/ and jsplde BadvSls have silver services enough for iiftcen to 
twenty guests. '/ '•'>•' >'"• •■‘'•.v . 
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After worshipping Vilhoba nnd Knkliumiti the pilgrim gcnorallj' 
■frwls Brdlimnns in liononr of the go<l. This iscnllctlZ^cr&nf/iT/ian . Both 
BnSlnnim men nndllnihinan women arc asked to the feast; the men 
in honour of Vithoba, the women in honour of Bukhnniili. The priest 
prepares tiio dinner at his omi hou'sc, the number of BRihmans 
being largo or small according to the pilgrim’s means. The 
pilgrim and his family eat at the priest's after the Brdhmans 
have oaten. The dinner includes the ordinary articles of food used 
by Bnlhmans, while a special dish of gram-flour cakes and other 
dishes maybe added according to the sri.sh and means of the pilgrim. 
The lowest number of Br.ihmuns fell is two that is one man and one 
woinan, but ns many ns fifty to a hundred arc generally fed, and some 
Ktinbisfrom Bentr andllaidnmbadmakc a point of feedingSOO to 1000 
Brdhmans at their yearly risits. The cost of the dinner varies from 
to 1». (.3-8 as.) for each guest according to the dainties pre- 
pared. 'riic men guests, and the women guests who arc generally 
not so numerous as the men, oat in separate places. When the 
platters are served and just before the guests begin to eat, the 
|nlgri’.n, if ho is a Bniliman, is called and water is poured into his 
joined aiid hollow hands. In the place where the male guests are 
seated the priest repeat!, a prayer in honour of Vithoba and in the place 
where the women guests arc seated in honour of llakhunnii. When 
the prayer is. finished, tlie jtilgrim pours the water on the ground, 
bows to the guests, and asks them to cal .slowly. Jf the pilgrim 
is not a Bnlhman he may not come near the diners. On the host's 
behalf tlic priest fills his hands with water and recites a hymn in the 
presoncu of the male guests. In the pre.sencc of the female guests 
the priest siiys another hsinn. In each case after the prayer 
the priest drops tlic water from his hands on tlic ground. 
Ifot every pilgrim performs all thc.se ceremonies. Pilgrims, 
both of whoso parents aro alive, do not perform tlic slirddilhni 
or mind-rites to their ance.stors. Some ^fiKlrns pilgrims treat 
Pandliarjnir in much the same way as they treat Beiuircs or Gaya. 
Tlie women, though their luisbands arc alive, make the hair oflering 
or vrnvlnv, tliat is they have their heads shaved as Brdhman women’s 
heads arc shaved at G.-iya. Tlie ceremonies may either be spread over 
three days or crowded into one, according to the time and the money 
the jiilgrim means to spend. 

Except the Viirkaris or monthly pilgrims, all who come for the 
first time to Pandharpur, feed Briifimans. and do the fool-worshij». 
and, if they have their families with them, they also perform tin* 
other ceremonies. When they have lei.siire, pilgrims do not forget 
to visit the temple and see* all the daily services of the pod. 
They go to the temple at ten at night to see the shrjdrti or night 
light-waving ; they arc also present at three in the morning for 
the ivick-waving or hdkadnrti the first light ceremony of the next 
day. After bathing in the river and ensiling the god Vithoba 
pilgrims also ^^sil the other temples in the town, and make the holy 
round or pradnlshina. The circuit is of two Idnds the god-cireait 
or devpradalislmin and the town-circuit of -nagarpradahshina. 3’jie 
god-circuit, which is the circuit usually niiido by pilgrims, begins 
from tho JlnhAdvAr landing. From.it the pilgriia goes to 
and jiassing round PumUik’s tcmjdo' .in the riror bed, cr 
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Chapter XIV. river, and, entering the to\ni at the Ohandrahhilgn landini? ker 
Pu7pb Datta’a temple. He then coc< h 

‘ the main road to the temple of Kdla Miiruti and includes (his 
PAHDHAiirTO. as a small temple of Krishndjibdva. From it he pastes k 

SiJgrima, the main road to the temple td Ohophdla hohind Vithoha’s (eijipv, 
Hcly Roimdt. Thenco he faces north, and turning nt tho post office and jias4* 
down the road facing east, enters the bed of the riser br tic 
TJddbaT landing. Prom the bed of the river he again enters the 
town by tho Mahddvilr landing. 


Objeois. 

Orphaxagt, 


FottvilinO 

Home. 
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Every devout pilgrim makes tho town-round once in iislitclime. 
Entering the bed of the river by tho hlahadvnr landing and visiting 
PundHk’a temple the pilgrim goes to the Tishnupad and Kdwl tem- 
ples both of which arc hirther down in tho river. From Xatnd’s ' 
temple he goes about three miles south to Annntpur Mahddcr’s. 
From this he comes to the Gopdlpur temple and from it vest to 
PadnJdvnti’s. From Padm/lvati’s he turns hack and snsils T}.is‘» 
temple at tho north end of tho town. From Vvas’s ho mb 
the Lokhubdi and Amhdhdi temples on the bank of the rivet a little 
nearer to the town. From Amhdbdi’s he again enters the river Ud 
and the town by the Mahadvdr landing. Tho round is a ivall ri 
seven to eight miles. 

Of other objects of interest besides tho temples, fie chief is ilo 
Pondharpur orphanage in tho north-west of the town o^to lie 
Buh-jndge’s court, the only institution of its kind in thorn'll'^- 
It had its origin in the famine of 187C-78 when numbers ot thditts 
wore left to dio by their starving parents. "Whilo the famine Wed 
the children were fed in the GopiUpur relief house. IVbcn the 
relief house was closed £1000 (Es. 10,000) wore subscribed bj the 
charitable rich and an orphanage was started in February invb 
lleamvhilo a wealthyHindu merchant of Bombay undertook t®P™™ 
quarters for tho children nt a cost of £1000 (Us. 10,000) and In 
foundation stone was laid hv Sir Eichard Temple then Governor o 
Bombay on tho 10th of October 1878. The insfitufion ismainfoinca 
from the interest of the funds whicli havoheon vested in thoBombs) 
Prdrthana Samfij or Prayer Association. Tho institution is manageu 
b v tho ooramitteo of tho Pnlrtiiana Sawifj and a lon-olUciah anti othcPl 
farm a local sub-oommittco to look after tho work of the orpImnaffC- 
OrnhnnS are now received from different parts of the Presidency. 
All are given an olcmcntory Jfnriltlii education. The boys aro 
taught soma craft and tho girls are (ought nccdlc-work. 

Besidaa tho orphanage a foundling homo has been established front 
£1000 (Us. 10,000) BUtocribedin Bombay. The foundling home is 
closely 'connected with tho orphanage. Brdhman and other high 
caste u'id®’’'® '"'lio hove gone astray come to the building as a lying-W 
hospital and the children when born aro handed to the authorities. 
In the same enclosure as tlio orphanage is the Pnndliarpttr school of 
industry- "When the orphanage was fairly started tho founders 
felt the aced for providing somo means for teaching tho orpliniis a' 
colling. Tho Pandlmipur municipality was led to help and made a 
Tcorlvgt®*** of £300-lRs.8000j. Tho institution was established 
on tlio 27ih of Fobniory 1878, ' .rlJtcrwordsfnnds were gathered and 
a school built whose founduHon ‘-Btono was laid by His Excellency 
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Sir James Fcrgnsson the Governor of Bombay on the 23ril of Nov- 
ember 18S1. The institution is managed by a committee of native 
officials and lending townsmen of Pundhnrpur. It is mninlnincd out 
of the yearly municipal grant of £300 (lls. 3000), together with 
a yearly grant in aid of £5 (Rs. 50) from the Education Depart- 
ment. Besides boys from the orphanage, it takes boys from the 
town, and, with good management, jiromiscs to be a useful institution. 
In 1876 through the exertions of the same committee who afterwards 
founded and established the orphanage and school of industry an 
cxliibition of native arts, manufactures, and vcgotnblc products was 
held nt Pnndhnrpur. The remnants of that exhibition are still kept 
in a municipal building near the librnrj'. 

Pnndliarpur has n largo c.xport trado worth about £36,000 (Rs. 
3,60,000) in luka powder, gnam-pulso, incense sticks, kardai or 
snfilowcr oifi, kunhi or redpowdor, maize, parched rice, and snuff. 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000) worth of sweet-smelling buha, n fine powder of 
almost the same articles as incense* sticks, are c.xportcd. Gram 
pnlso and parched I'ico worth £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000)" go to Bdrsi 
and Shohipur and incenso sticks or udbatlija worth about £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) go yearly to Bombay. Kardai or safllowor oil is 
exported to the value of about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Safllowcr 
seed is heated in largo pans and pressed in tv country oil mill 
worked by bullocks. Knnku or redpowdor worth nbont £4000 
(Rs. 40,000) is exported. It is prepared from turmeric, borax or 
favdgi, and alum. Tlio turmeric is wiped clean with a wot towel, out in 
thin slices, dried, and steeped for three days in a solution of borax 
and alum, powdered and mixed in tho proportion of three parts of 
borax to one of alum, and boiled in about twolvo shers of fresh limo 
juice. The turmeric is kept dry and ground to fino powder in 
a hand mill. Snuff worth about £7000 (Rs. 70,000) a year is mado 
from tobacco brought from Minij and hlangnlvodlm. Tho pounding 
is done in two ways, generally by n mortar and postlo. After it 
has gained a certain degree of fineness tho powder is laid on a 
piece of cloth tied across tho mouth of a largo brass vessel in such 
a way that the cloth touches tho bottom of tho pot inside. Tbo 
workman takes tho vessel in front of him, and, with a rounded 
postlo which has no iron ring at its edgo, rubs tho powder buck- 
> wards and forwards on tho cloth. Along W'ith tho snuff nro also 
made lino chewing tobacco or jardamda minor variety in tliosbapo 
of small pills containing a concentrated solution of tobacco. 

A noted l^andharpur industry is tho making of khadi a composi- 
tion used in printing cloths. Khadi is prepared by boiling rosin in 
linseed oil in an earthen' vaso, an unpleasant foul-smelling operation 
until tho mixture becomes ns thick as treacle. The composition is 
mixed with chalk and oxic.trbonalo of load, and tho preparation 
when complete, istbickandsoft. Asmnll qnantityofit isput likoabnll 
da tho left thumb and tho workman filling his printing tube with it 
forces it through the holes in tho pattern of tho tube, and, when tho 
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Chapter X1V< end is pressed 'with some force on the cloth, the pattern is prinfedtib'' 

Places. To give them a'gloBsy look powdered mica is eprinhledweriy 
* prints and sometimes gold leaf or varJih is daubed over them tpiWr 

lANDUAMTO. them look like kinkliM, The prints ore said to be fast spe^^' 
those in which the composition consists only of boiled resin' anj' 
wliitelead. The patterns are generally printed on bodiceoloths aaj I 
other kinds of inferior dyed cloth, and these are made into Loodclj 
cloaks or kmchis and coats and caps for children, and are largely . 
sold. . \ 

Hiatorv. Septomhor 1669 tho Bijdpnr general AizuMiiln cncaniped^ 

at Pandbarpur on bis ■way from Bijflpnr to TTfii inSiitars'.^ In; 
1774 Pandbarpur was the scene of an action between BagW 
ndthi^lv Peshwa and Trimbakr/iv Mfima sent by the Poona ininistcrB 
to oppose him. On the fourth of March on a fine plain hotwwn ' 
Pandhnipur and Kdsegaon four miles to the south llaghunithrSv . 
made a dashing charge on Trimbakrdv, and in less than twenty 
minutes 'U’ith a force considerably inferior to that of his opponent 
gained a complete victory, mortally wounded Trimb^rdv, “““ too • ^ 
him prisoner. TWs victory gave n momentnryhic toBngtoSflimi s 
cause and enabled him to raise large sums m tho cityof Pancttaipur 
partly by contributions and partly by paTOing n porti^m oJ soto 
prize jewels ho had -brought from Jforth India.' to 1^92 . 

the author of tho Hindu Pantheon describes ^ 

belonging to Parshurdm Bh4u Patvardhan 
buildings and a market supplied not only vnth grm, ^ 

local products but with a variety of English artidcs wbehtUeaa 
whole street of shops of Bombay and Poona tmdera. ^ . 

In 1815 PandhaW was tho scene of ' 

Shdstri the Gdikwdr’sagcntatthePoonacourtby^^^^ 
the favourite of Bdjmtv the last Peshwa (1796-1810- « “ ^ 
Shdstri hod gone to Poona under Bntish guarantee to " 

money disputes between tlie leave 

iiTduced Gongd^ar Shdstn to stay. 

^£b<dqi and then went to pay hie to tho 

was seated in the upper veranda of the temple and t^ted hm 

™tb mSed attentir men the T T 

started for his lodging in high spinfs. He had scarrely gone 300 
/ Sfwhen ho wafattooked^in the street by assassins hired by 
Sbakji and was almost cut to pieces. The mm-der of a Bidhman 
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in tlie holy city^'of Pnndharpur and Trimhakji Denglia’s shnie in 
the deed cans^ much excitement. The death of a man for -vyhose 
securitj’- tl|e British Government had pledged themselves, the proved 
1 - wavering and intriguing conduct of the 

1 cshvm'lcd toilie war between the Bnglish and the Peshwa, the 
fote or whicli, jvaa decided by the British victory at Kirkce near 
Poona.* In 1817 nn indecisive action was fought near Pandharpur 
between the JBe^iwa’s horse and the British troops under General 
Smith who was' accompanied by Mr. Elpliinstone.® In 1 847 Bdghoji 
Bhilngrya the noted Koli dacoit was caught at Piindhai^ur by 
Lieutenant, afterwards General, GelL Daring the 1857 mutinies the 
office and treasury of the mdmlatddr of Pandharpur then in Sdtdra 
were attacked bj' rebels but successfully held by the local poKce. 

In 1879 Ydsudev Balvant Phadko the notorious Brdhman leader 
of dacoits was on his way to Pandharpur from the Nizdm’s territories 
to raise money to pay his recruits when ho was captured at Devar 
Navadgi in Bijdpur thirty miles cast of Indi.® 

Sa'ngola., on the Man about fifty miles south-west of Sholdpur is 
n municipnl town the head-quarters of the Sdngola sub-division with 
in 1872 a population of 5111 and in 1881 of 4726. The 1872 
census showed 4839 Hindus and 272Musalmdns and the 1881 census 
4323 Hindus and 403 Musalmdns. A weekly market is held on 
Sundav. Besides tho rovonuo and police offices of the sub-division 
Sangola has a municipality, a post office, and a fort. The muni- 
cipality which was cstablislied in 1855 had in 1882-83 an inoomo 
of £122 (Rs. 1220) and an expenditure of £234 (Rs. 2340). The fort 
in which tho sub-divisional offices arc now held is said to hove been 
biiilt by a Biidpur king, and so prosperous was the town which grow 
up round it that until it was sacked by Hollcar’s Pathdns in 1802, it 
was locally called The Golden Sdngola or SonyaeJw Sdngole, The 
town has never recovered the ruin of 1802. 

In 1750 BAldji Peshwa’s usurpation of supremo authority on the 
dcoth of Shdhu in 1749 was resisted by one Yamdji Shivdev who 
throw himself into Sdngola fort and raised tho standard of rebellion. 
Bdldji’s cousin SijdSshivrdv marched to Sdngola, and, that Tomdji 
might have no excuse for resistance) he took with him -Bdmrdja the 
3dtara chief. Yamdji’s rising was suppressed. ^During his stay at 
Sdngola, Rdmrdja agreed to give to the Peshwa supreme power in 
return for a small tract round Sdtdra. This agreement Avas never 
jarried out.'* 

• Sh-Ola'pur® or'the Sixteen Villages, north latitude 17“ 40' east 
longitude 76“ ■16', -the head-quarters of the Sholdpur district, with in 
1881 a population of 61 , 28 l 5 'is a station an the south-east branch of 
the Peninsula Kaihvay 165 miles south-east of Poona and 283 miles 
30 uth-east of Bombay. The 1881 census showed that Sholdpur is 
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' From eolA sixteen and pur villages. Tho sixteen villages on whoso site Shoblpur 
vns built ato Adilpur, Ahmadpiir, Chamliidov, Fattchpur, Jdmol^adi, Kajlapnr, 
<hiidornnr, Khanuerflvkividi, Muhamniadpur, Bdnipur, Saudaipnr, Sbaiapur, 
ihoUpnr, Soiudgi, Sondpur, and \^dkJ>/'ddi. Mnulvi Muhammad Kdsim, 
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^0 sixth city in the Bombay Presidency and the second in *i,» 
Bombay with a town site, including the cantonment 

mu ^ of seventy to the square acre - ' 

Ihe town hea 1800 feet above sea level on the water-shed of itc 
Adila a feeder of the Sina which it joins at Ndndar 1 „ 
eight miles south-west of the city. The city stands ih the cmS 
of a large plain, the nearest hill called Ddvad Molak beinir S 
miles to the east, while on the north at a distance of ‘^twelve miles 
nses Sava^on Dongar, and about ten miles further .north is 
TuMpur hill. About four miles to the north-west is the Ekrafc or 
as It IS generally called the Hiparga lake, and to the north, aboothalt 
a mile on the Tuhdpur road, is the Sholdpui; water-works cngmo 
house, and about 500 yards further north the Slielgi strcom runs 
east to west, lo the north-west, close to the city wall and cast of 
the Boonaroad,is the Thorlaor large MhdrvAda. About 1500 to 2000 
TOrds to the west of the city are the Police Lines and the Sholapar 
Spnning and Weaving Mill. To the south-west, close to the 
City lies tlie forfc of SlioUpor^ and one to two tLonsand 

yards further are the officers’ bungalows of the old cavalir hues 
now mostly occupied by railway servants and the railway station. 
To toe south of the city, with the fort on its west hank, is ihe Si'd- 
dhtehyar lake with a temple in the centre. On the sonth-east bank . 
ofthe lake are the municipal garden andaMusalmiindomociilledShih 
4oyhar s Ghumat, and about 1 000 yards more to the south-east are the 
Oolleotor’s office and bungalow in the Sadar Bazdi of the old oantou- 
ment. About 100 to 500 yards south-west of the Collector’s office and 
bungalow stretch the officers’ bungalows of the old cantonment} 
wm fifty to 100 yards west of the officers’ bungalows are tba 
Protestauc church, the Roman Catholic chapel, and tie post office ; 
further west is the hamlet of Modikhilna, and about 300 yards west 
of Modikhana is the old commissariat cattle yard. The Motibag 
and Revansiddbeshvar’s temple, and a pond on their eastern 
boundary b'e about 500 yards south of tho Protestant church. 
About 1000 yards south-east of the Sadar Bazdr are the Native 
Infantry lines, and to the south of the lines are the officers’ bungalows 
in the present cantonment limits. To the east of the Siddhcsh^’ar 
lake are the Siddhoshvar, Begam P/Schha, Shankar, and Shnnvdr 
words or pet/is} and, to the cost ‘of the city, are the 
Morgan, Somvdr, Sukhar, Ganosh, Budhvnr, Gurnvtlr, B4bu, 
Dhdkta 'or Small Mhdrrdda, and Jodbhdvi wards. The area 
within the old city wall was about 150 acres, and included only 
tho Kasha and the Shukravdr wards. Under the fourth Peshwa 
Mddbavrdv (1761-1772) about seventy-throe acres more to tho north 
were gained by pulling down tho north- of Gic old city wall, which 
ran from tho south-east comer of tho present city wall at tho south 
of tbe Bdia gate as far ns tbo Ddri ^te. A stone and mud masonry 
wall was bnilt round the added part, and tho Tuljdpur gate which 
is said to have originally been to the sonth and in front of Mamti's 
tempio near tho fruitsellers’ shops, was built iu the new wall. This 
-wall is said to have been built by o levy from the sale of goods. It 
isknown as tho Mangalvdr ward, because the weekly Tuesday market 

I Xho iwpnliitJra ot Sholilpnr rahtafimdit is 1391. 
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nowlicld in tlic Jotlbliavi ivard was originfilly ]ield tlioro. About 
1 872 inanj’ iwrts of flic city wall wero pulled down butifc stillcnclosca 
' most of the city. When the bulk of tlio Britisli troops were moved 
from Sliolilpur, tbo part now known astbo old cantonment consisting - 
of Ibo Sadar Bazar, Modikliilna, and tho bungalows of tbo Cavalry 
linos, and, in I8S1, the open ground to tbo west and soutb of 
SbolApnr for^ vycro included in municipal limits.' 

Tbo rock on which tho city is built is a hard munm almost 
approaching trap. _ hlvcopt to tho north and oast where is some rich 
cotton soil tho rock in places is near tho surface barely covered by soil. 
In tho mins tho surroundings of tho town are green and pleasant, at 
other limes tho city looks bare and nnintcrosting, except patches of 
land walorcd from the Ekruk canal to tho north and west of tho town. 

Its great castle is handsome and well placed on the rising western 
bank of tho Siddheshvar lake. Except the castle tho town has Httlo 
of architectural interest, most of the houses being ono-storeyed and 
flat-roofed and most of tho streets crooked and natrow. Tho most 
notable objects besides tho fort at tho south-west corner of tho city 
and the Siddheshvar lake and tempio to the cast of the fort, are tho 
municipal garden on tho south bank of the lako and tho Kamar or 
hlotibtig pond about a mile fiirtbor sonth beyond tbo cantonment and 
railway, with two roads to BijiSpur ono passing over and tho other 
beloAV tho dam of tho JMotibiig lake. 

Tho view from tho high ground to tho cast of tho Siddheshvar 
pond include.s to tho uorlli throe tomplo.s with largo domes, tho 
biggest a Jain temple with a gilt top and tJio usual pyramidal towers, 
and one to the left known ns Tripur^ntakeshvar's tempio divided 
by ]jarn!lcl lines into storeys rising liko one bud growing out of 
another. In tho other two spires the storeys aro masked by orna- 
ments. Tho spires are covered with rich ornaments in pleasant 
yellow and brown stucco. Especially to Iho west are many trees 
pqiak, niiiis, and tamarinds, some of them very largo. A few of tho 
poorest houses arc black-thatched huts and a few of the richest aro 
largo mansions with flat-topped pavilions on their roofs. Most haro 
flat roofs of gray earth. • 

Tho natural drainage of tho city is good. Tho surface water is 
carried by tho Leudki on tho east, a feeder of tho Shclgi, which, 
along tho north of the town, flows west to tho Adila, or, os it is hero 
called, tho B41a Tho lowest part of tho town is tho west. 

Tlio city i.s enclosed by a wall, two and a half miles round, of 
which two miles round tho Kasha and Shnkrov.lr wards nra old 
and half a mile on tho north was uiiido about 225 years ago. About 
1872, to giro room to tbo growing^town.tho municipality pullod down 
tho wholo of tho cast wall and parts on tho soutli-wcst and north. ' 
The walls aro eight to ton feet high, four to six feet wide at tho 
base, and three to four feet wide at tho top. In some parts they 
nro built entirely of stono and mud, in other parts tho three or 
four foot at tho foot aro built of stono and tho live or six foot at tho 
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top of son-dnea briclrs and mud. The stone wort is -tlirongliott 
pointed with mortar. - . ' 

ShoMpur lind originally eight gates or vesas, Degaon Nava owl 
BUla on the west, Tnlidpur on the north, Kumbhdri and Dari on ' 
the east, Bijapnr and Pdni on the south, and Ella-or Berai' ontlio 
Bonth-west. Ihe Segaon, Tulidpnr, Bnmhhaia) Dari^'hnd Bij4par 
gates have heen palled down and a fine road made from the Kiiui- 
bhdri gate to the Bijapnr gate. The Nava gate, so called fiecauso it 
leads to the Navi ward opened by Mr. Goldfinch in ISfii, nhoat^S 
yards of the Degaon gate, was opened by the municipality in l86i. 

The city is divided into the Kasha or old town including the Navi 
or Goldfinch ward, called after Mr. "W. A. Goldfinch, C. S. atonaev 
Collector, and fifteen peths or wards,’ Bdbu, Begam, Badhvdr, 
Gauesh, Guruvllr, Jodbh&vi, Mangalvdr, Margompntti, Pdohlin, 
Sdkhar, Shankar, Shanvar, Shukravdr, Siddheshvar, and Somvir 
lying round the town. The Kasha, Mangalvdr, and Shubravdr 
wards are within the town walls. Of tlie remamiug twelve, 
Siddeshvar, Begam, Shankar, Shanvdr, Pdcliha, and Margompatti 
wards on the sonth and south-east, and Sdkhar, Somvnr, Ganesli,, 
Bndhvdr, Gurnvdr, and Jodbhdvi wards on the east are ontside the 
town walls. Since the establishment (18771 SboUpar Spinning 

and Weaving Mill near the Police lines, the mill buildings together 
with the police lines are called Mill tvard. TheSadar Bazar or iwne 
market and a clnator of buildings to its south-west known '® 
Modikhdna form sub'nrhs of the town and 
population. Tho city Ins four hamlets w ^ rt l 

three of them purely agiicnltnral and the fourth, 
railway station inhabit^ by working men employed in the mi y 
and in tbe Sadar Bozdr and Cantonment. Within the city lin»' * 
an open plot called Hasikal to tho west c4 Khandoba’s pond Wm® > 
is used for drying yam dyed with indigo.® The south of the twn 
inolnding the Siddheshvar ward is chiefly ocenpied by Bnrndbamboo 
workers and Ghisddi tinkers; the south-east and oast excluding the 
Jodbhdvi ward by Sdli, Koshti, and Momin weavers ; tbe Jbdbhnvi 
and Mangalvdr wards by Lingnyat, Gnjar, and Mdrwar Vanis and 
well-to-do traders; and the west that is the Kasbaand Slmkravdr 
wards chiefly by Brdbmuns, Gajai’ and Mdrwdr 7i!nis, Pardeshis, 
JDhaiigors, and Chore. I’ho Mhdre and Jlfdngs live in Jfhdrvdda 
ontside the toira walls on tho east between the Kninbhdri and Vdvi 
erates 0“^ 0*^ Degaon gate. Some Mhara and . 

Ildngs within the town walls in Shnkravdr ward near tho 

Bijdpnr gate. Per municipal and sanitary purposes tho town is 
divided into twelve wards each under a supervisor or mukaJnm. 
Thirteen municipal messengers look after -tho sanitation of the 
outskirts of the town at a monthly cost of £7 16s. (Bs. 78). 

Ujb Sadar Bazar or main market lies on rising ground about a mile to 
the south-east of tho town. Prom the Collector’s bungalow to tlio post 
office the road passes uodor an old ddWiui-covered embankment which 

1 ■o seems to bo a local pronunciafloli of tlio Eagliob word ravelin, as the pte 
s^sritol in Ktoarcso means a ploco for drying dyed yatn.^ 
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is locally said to be tbo dam of nn old pond for fcho water-supply of the 
town wln'oh was dcinolisbcd by order of Anraugzeb and turned into 
a garden called tlio Nnvn Biig. Tbo Bndar Bazar contains l'J37 houses 
■ lodging •1908 people. Most of Uio bouses have tiled roofs. Tbo 
water-supply is .from three wells two of which yield good water. 

. Tbo beef .■’laughter house with the beef market bebiud it lies on the 
cast outskirts. Tbo vegetable market is in the middle of tho bazar 
and consists of a building with a tiled roof on masonry pillars. A 
now distillery mis built in 1877 about 700 yards south of tbo railway 
station outside municipal limits. The old distilloiy is now used for 
■ selling country liquor. 

Tbo suburb of Modikhdna, with about 228 houses lodging 777 
people, lies about 500 yards to tbo north of the Protestant church or 
about 1000 yards to tho north-west of tho present cantonment. 
Tho houses have mostly tiled roofs and .aro occupied by railw.ay 
servants and husbandmen of mixed castes. Originally it was chiefly 
inhabited by commissariat servants, ns it lies about 300 yai*ds cast 
of tho commissariat yard. 

Tho police lines lio to tlio west of tho city near tho old 
Pandharpur and Miraj road and close to tho Ekrnk lake canal. Tho 
natural drainngo on tUo north of tho lines is detectivo and tho wntor 
of the canal sometimes overllowa and forms an unpleasant marsh. 
Tire lines are in two rows each of sixty close rooms on very low 
plinths with mud walls and tiled roofs. In3SS2-83tho municipality 
built two sots of Intrinos between tho police linos and tho city, each 
with eight seats. 

The city has eight main and cross streets the chief being a 
soutli and north street running from tho Collector’s bungalow in 
Siddhesbvar ward to the Tuljapur g.ate. It is fairly straight and 
broad and is tho chief business quarter of the town. About 200 to 300 
yards cast of iliis road is another street, which, running just outside 
of tho city wall from Bij.'tpur toTuljdpiir gate, moots tho first 
street near tho Bijdpnr and Tuljdpur gates. To its right arc four 
west to east cross streets one through ShanvAr ward and Margom- 
. patti, another through Sdkhar ward, tho third between Ganesh 
and Jodbhuri and Guruvilr wards, and tho fourth in Jodbhdvi 
• ivard. Tho first throe arc fairly straight and lead ns far as tho 
north and south or Ilaidiirabnd road which passes by tho west of tho 
.Tudgo’s court, fl'ho second cross street to tho loft of the socona 
main street starts from tho KiiinWidri gate, passes through tho 
grain market in IfangalvAv ward, moots tho first mam street and 
runs west through the cloth market to tbo Bala gate. Near the Bdla 
goto it turns about 100 fcoif-Vo tho soutb, and iiisido imd close to the 
wall, about tbree-quartors of a milo further near tho Degaon gate, it 
agdinturns to tho soutlt. The SadarBazdr has a main east and west 
street fairly straight and about half a milo long ; and a south and povtu 
street wbiob crosses tbo main street near a police station wmcb is 
also used as a branch dispensary and camp library. Besides these two 
main and cross streets tbo city aud cantonment have many lanes. 

Tlio 1851-52 census showed -for ' Slioldpur city a population of 
S0,81D. Tlio 1872 census showed 54, . people or nn increase in 
li 125-02 
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twenty years of 28,025 or about 78 per cent oiiofly tboresnltof th 
opening of tbo south-east branch of the Peninsula raikar ® 
station at Sholiipnr. The 1872 details were 41,620 or about 17 
cent Hindus, 12,748 or 23-49 per cent Mnsalmdns, 300 ChmiMa 
and seventy Others.- The 1881 census shoa-ed a population of 
Cl,281 an increase of 6537 or about twelve per cent which wonld 
have been greater but for the heavy mortality in Sholdpnr town 
during the 1876-78 famine. The 1881 details wore Hindus 45,772 
or 74-64 ^er cent, Mnsalmdns 14,780 or 24-11 per cent, Chfis&as 
511, Pdrsis 127, and ninety-one Others.^ 


According to the 1872 census Sholdpnr had 8720honsesloi^ng 
64,744 people or 6-28 in each house. Of these 2037 were god, 
3338 middling, and 8350 poor. The 1881 census showed 8751 
houses, 8330 of them occupied, lodging 61,281 people or 736 in each 
house. Of the 8330 occupied houses, thirty-sk were hungalows 
most of them with thatched roofs; 941 were one-storcyed, mne 
two-storeyed, and one a three-storeyed house; 1467 were ground 
6 oors with tiled roofs and 4752 with dat roofs; 1119 were huts 
and five wore Police Lines. Of the ocenpied Lenses 127 were of 
the first class worth a yearly rent of £20 to £50 (Rs. 2OO*50Dj; 
326 of tho second class worth a yearly rent of £10 to £20 (Es. 100- 
200) ; 875 of the third Class worth a yearly rent of £5 to £10 
(Ba. 50 - 100] ; 4384 of the fourth class worth a yearly rent of 
M to £5 (Bs. 10-60)'; and 2618 of the fifth class worth ayeuly 
tent' of £1 (Rs.lO) and under. In the total 8751 were 495 shops, 
sktoon stores, fifty-two temples, forty-sk mosques, eight tdiit or 
inns, nine rest-houses, four oliur^es, and one fire temple. The Eat 
roofed houses have mostly stone and mud built walls while some 
have hurut brick and mud masonry upper Boors and tiled roofs. 
The' plinths are generally one to three leet above the road. The 
walls of the ono-storoyed tiled houses are generally of mud 
masonry. The timber commonly used is t/im, hdhMl, and 
nimbara. Some of the richer houses are built of stone and burnt 
brick. As a rule the walls present a blank face to the streets 
with few opom'ngs except the door. Ten to twelve feet of w-all 
on the first or ground floor we of stone, the walls of the upper 
wanerfllly bnilt of burnt brjok Some house walls 
SridLned^bf bright Bffuros of elephants and tigers, painted 
V fl 1 Hindus of the Jingor caste on marriage occasions. Inside 
tKt- wofed houses are generally one or more courts or chauks 
ahont twelve feet square, 71 th a row of fom- plmn figures about 
• iTi on each side and with raised verandas all round 

moTTiH oDBuiDB from and above them. In the first or outer 
court a zilace is usually kept for visitors and for business, where a 
carpet is spread and cushions arc sot. In the inner court are the 
eatkg and cooking rooms generally at nght angles to each other. 
The dpper storey has a wooden front and overbmigs, leaving in 
tho cLtre a square of four to eight feefc Prom some of these 
houses doorways lead to balconies built on the roof as a place for 


> The total iriclniiesl39I the population ot the c.intonraent. 
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cnjoyjng tbc breeze. Tlio roofs of b few of tlio bonscs tiro pointed 
nnd tlio rest, of tlio woodwork is stained black. Even nmong' tbo 
well-to-do, iniddio class bouses nro built with stono and mud walla 
nnd the roofs are Hat iniid terraces with bare walls relioved only by 
a cut-stonc doorway. Tho inside arrangemonts do not differ from 
those of tho hotter sort of bonscs. Tlio bouses of tho poor aro mud 
liovola of ono room divided by n mnd partition ainj roofed with poor 
thntcli. Tho floor is often below tho level of the road, tho only 
passage for air nnd smoko is tho doorway, which js gonorally low 
and narrow, nnd, ns the smoko fakes long to find its way out, tho 
inside aliiio.sphero is stifliiip and almost a!wa.ys unhealthy. Many 
of tho houses aro ruinous. Though they form a fairly oven lino in 
(he main streets they have very irrcgiilnr frantages, and in places 
the lanes are very crooked and winding. Of the whole number, 
2400 houses have privies inside their walls and about 200 havo 
detnebed priric.s. 

Since 1818 when it passed under tho British, Sholitpur has grown 
Bfcaifffy in importance as a trade centre. Wien, after some years 
of Brili.sh innnagcmcnt, it became free from the risk of raids of 
robbers from Ibo NizAm’s territory, Sboldpur bfecamo n resort of 
trnder.<!, and tlio opening of a railway station in 1859 raised it to bo 
ono of the chief marts in tho Deccan. Tho staple trade is cotton, 
though, since 1870, Barsi has drawn much Cotton trade from 
SliolApnr. Tlio chief cotton traders nro Bomb.ny BluUiAs and somo 
local Lingilynls, Koinlis, nnd GnjnrAt and MAtn-Ar YAni's. Tho 
niilway returns for tlio four years ending ISSSsliowat Sliolopur 
station an nvorago of 215,207 passengers nnd 49,408 tons of gooda* 

SlioLApiir has ii cotton mill belonging to tho Sholitpur Spinning 
and Weaving Company Limited which began work in Jinrcli 1877. 
The company bus u capital of £07,850 (Rs. 0,78,500) and is managed 
by Bombay BliAtiA.s. The innchincry wliicli is driven by two engines 
each of forty horsc-powor, works 20,883 spindles and 175 looms 
and employs 850 hands at a monthly wago oxpenditaro of about 
£770 (Rs. 7700), tbo total amount paid in Wages in 1883-84 
nmoniiting to £8020 (Rs. 80,200). Of tbo workmen about 150 nvo 
JIusahnAus nnd tho rest MnrutbAs. About 100 aro from Mnlvnii in 
BatnAgiri.nnd tbo rest belong to SholApur nnd the neighbourhood. 
TJic daily outturn of yarn is 5500 to 0000 pounds part of wliioh is 
worked into cloth. Tho wholosalo price of yarn is about £12 IDs. 
(Rh. 125) forn bnlo of 300 poiuids. Most of tho cloth goes to BArsi, 
Bijapur nnd tho NizAm's torritoi^'.® 

Excluding 222 in llio Sadar BnzAr, SliolApnr city has nboub 1936 
shops nnd eleven warehouses chiefly along the north and south main 
road from tho Siddboshvnr ward to tho Tiiljnpur gate, and in tho 
cross roads and lanes in MnngalvAr ward at its north ond.® 
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> Of the lOSfi slioivi nnd eleven w.arolioirecs, tiro iiimdred ittn of Nirilia or yam 
dyers ; ono liundrcd and sixty-two of clntli scilors; one Imii’drccl fifty ofCIi-'liubherB 
or sliacmaUcw ; oho Jiiindivd nnd five of gmiii sellers; ono Imndrcd nnd two of flour 
cclicrs and grocers; ciglity»t\vo of vcgotoblo bcIIow; o( mutton uouers; 
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Ahont half of the shops are owned hy the shopkeepers sad half 
are rented. The shops are usually in the ground floors of houses in 
two parts, each about twelve feet long by six or eight ieot rriflo of 
which the inner part is used as a storeroom and the outer part or 
veranda is the shop where sales are made, A few of the now 
shops are faced with wood and have arched windows and overhanging 
eaves. The usual business hours are sis to twelve in tho morning 
and two to eight in the evening. The 222 shops in theSaflarBazfr 
are chiefly along both sides of the east and west main road.’ 

Sholipur is thronghont the year the-seat of the Jndgo and civil 
surgeon and, during the rains, of the Collector, tho assistant and 
deputy collectors, police superintendent, and district engineer. It 
is also the head-quarters of the chief revenue and police ofiices of 
the Sholdpur sub-division, and has a municipality, civil hospital, 
■jail, dispensary, high school, post and telegraph offices, railway 
station, travellers’ bungalow, temples, and fort. The mnnicipality 
was established in 1853. In 1882-83 it had an income of £12,237 
(Rs. 1,22,370) chiefly from octroi (Es. 92,799), and an espenditara 
of £10,868 (Rs. 1,08,680) chiefly on public health, conservancy, nnd 
water. 

The chief municipal undertaking has been the water-works which 
form the chief source of the city water-supply. They were bnfltbj 
the municipality between 1879 and 1881 at a cost of £22,593 10^. 
(Rs. 2,25,935) and give a daily supply of about six gallons a tod 
"Water is drawn from tho Ekmk lower level canal at a site in tho 
£fth mile through a line of ten-inch pipes into a settling tnnk. 
IVom the settling tank the-water is pumped by steam power direct 


BeTenty-five of tailors j sevenly-two of grocers ; fifty-seven each of yarn sellere andbetri 
selleTs; fort^-eight of moneyebangers ; forty-five of oiljTcsseis ; forfy-tbreo of gold 
and eilvcT smitbe ; forty cacb of Bbois or fisliermen and ^mbbSis or potten ; tliuty. 
seven of metal vessel makers; tUirty-eix of fruit sclIcrB; ilurty-fonr of moncjlcndcrs ; 
thirty cacb of blacksmitlis and flower s^on ; twenty-nine of silk sollcrs and 
spinnore ; twenty-five cacb of Bbors or tanners, of Gbisddis or tinkers 
libn-dris or lime sellers ; twenty-two of native doctors j twenty of Bniuds or Umooo 
Ixisket makers and sellers ; nineteen of bangle sellers ; eighteen of sweetmeat 
seventeen of bead and needle sellers ; sixteen of Bang.iris or dyers ; fifteen at Ktstis 
or brass pot sellers ; fourteen of entin parcliors ; tbirtcon of AtAra or perfumers; twelve 
- of country cigar makers anti smlcra ; cloven of raw cotton sellers ; ten of Boliords or 
miscellaneous sellers ; ten of beef scllcra ; nine of Pinjdris or cotton elenners ; eight 
of pulso makers and sellers ; seven each of conntiy liquor sellers, licmp sellers, hotel 
kcopers, snalT sellers, tinners, nod tin 'workers ; six of I’atvckars or gold necklace 
stringers ; six of Saltoncars or tinners of sheep and goat skins; five cacb of stamp 
vendors and cocoanut sellers ; four cacb of booksellers, cotton seed sellers, and pearl 
sclleis ; three each of doth printers, armourcni, lac bangle makers and scUcm, tmldy 
Eollcre, and spiced-tobacco or gucldthu sellers ; two each of firework maters and sellers, 
watetoakers, and English liquor sellers; and ono cacb of Ihdnp sdlcts, opium sellers, 
bookbinders, and country fiddle makers and soIIerB. 

1 Tho shop details aro : Twenty-five of oil expressets and sellers } nineteen of 
Cbimbhini or country sliocmakcrs andscllcre; fifteen each of flonr dealers and grocers, 
potters, and tailors ; twelve cadi of pulse splitters and English shoo and boot makers ; 
eleven of grain sellers ; ten each of bctcl-lcaf sellers and mutton sellers ; nine of mcmey- 
Icndcrs ; seven caoli of vegetable sellers and beef sellers ; six each ol gold and silver 
emitliB and moneycliangers ; four cjch of fruit sellers, perfumers, burnt lime sellers, 
and tinners ; three each of sweetmeat sellers, bangle sellers, tanners, and bide sellers, 
Bohords or inisccUancona edicts, European liquor scllera, and conntr]' liquor sellers ; 
two each of cloth sellers, bbcksmiths, and hotel kccjieis; and one each of a 
bookbinder, n grain pardier, and a hemp- water licmp-flowcr and opium seller. 

S Dot.nils of the Ekruk'liako ore given abovo pp. S25-S20, dll. 
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tliroiigli a lino of innin pijxjs info two servico reservoirs nfc diflcront 
levels, callcfl flio Pcrcival and Spry Beserroirs, froTii which wntor 
is distribiifcd by about eighty standpipes and posts.i Jlofore tlio 
waterworks wore made by tlio municipality the chief source of the 
cil}' water-supply was the Siddhcsbvnr lake and about twenty wells 
with and williout steps which dried in 187C when the people had to 
got water from the Eknik canal a quarter to half a mile on the 
north and west of flic city. In 1876 the Sanitary Commissioner 
reported that, but for the Ekriik lake, Shol.ipiiv would have been 
deserted as all the ordinary supply of wntor had dried and the people 
wore entirely dependent on canal water. As tho lake supply though 
eotislant and ample was at too great a distance the municipality 
decided to niulortnfcc a scheme for bringing the water into tlio 
city. Projects were originally made in 1868 by Captain C. B. T. 
IVmiy, It. E., and Jfr. J. E. A\niitiiig, C.E., but the question was 
shelved from time to time until 1876 when tho famine brought tho 
Mibjocl to (ho front. In 1878 Mr. C. T. Burke, C.B., proposed 
three sehomes one by gravitation from a special storage reservoir on 
the Sliolgi stream and tbc oilier two from llio Ekruk lake, ono by 
raising water by a turbine worked by tho canal flow and tho other 
by raising water by stcniu power. The third project was ro- 
commended by the Chief Engineer for irrigation and adopted by 
the inunicipalily, and tlio money was raised by a loan. Tho works 
were begun oil the Ctb of S’ovcmbcr 387!) and wero formally 
opened by Ifis livcellcncy Sir James Fergnsson, IC.C.Jl.G., Governor 
of Bombay, on the 22nd of July 1881, when the (woscm'co reservoirs 
wore called after Mr. E. II. Pcrcival, C.S., and Mr. A. II. Spiy, O.S., 
two former Collectors of Rlioliipur who did mncli to fiirtbcr sclicmos 
for the water-supply of the city. A wliito marble tablet on tho 
north wall of tho engine bouse bcnr.s the following inscription : 

Sholo'pnr Wntcr Work*. 

Tlioio works woro doBlanoil and executed by 
C. T. Burke, C.E , AiiBoe.M.IniitO.E , Executive Enatnecr for IrrlBotloa 
Bholn'pur and Ahmndnaanr, 

E F. Bnwiion, O.E., AnHintant Eurtincor in chnrso. 

Tlioj' wero conimoneed on tho 0th Novembor 1870 
III* ExcoUcncy the nonourablo Sir Itlcbnrd Temple, Bart., G.O.B.t., 0.1 E. 

Governor of Bombay 
and wero eomplotod in April 1881 
nin Excellency tho Bfaht nonourablo BIr Jamo* ForRUoaon, 

Bnrt , K-O IiI O , C J.E., Govomor of Bombay. 

Tim nonourablo Colonol 0 J. Mcrrlraon, 0 8 1., HE., Boorotary to 
Oovommont. Public Workw Bopnrtmont. 

J. n. E. Hart, C.E.,aLIn«f OE., Saporintondinit Enpinoor for Irrlantion. 

The onliro coat tvnn contributed by tho Munlolpality of Bhola'pur. 

A- n. Spry, O. 8 , Collootornud ProBldont of tho Municipality. 

Entlmatcd Amount aa aanotionod. Its. 8,18,700. 

Actual cost B«. 8,17,184. 

Tho climate of SholApur is liaalthy and dry throughout tho year. 
A hot wind blows in April and May at day but Ibo nights aro fairly 
cool. Tlio prevoiling wind is Bouth-wostcrly. Bain rotnrns for tho 
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> TIic det,iils of works nmt cost ore ; Distribution Ds. C0,II4, main pipes Its. .7S,1.^{, 
citalilisliment Jts. 28,2Ii:i, Iiigli ami loss' lovcl servico reservoirs Its. 27,4li7, at-md 
tiip< s mid iiOHls Its. 19,310, special Ktesm pumps Its. 17,910, boiloni Its. 14,920, settling 
tank Its. M,291, engino house Ki. 10,0.32, and mhocllancous Its. C388. 
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i'^vrn!f..n jvnra pn.lijiK 189-’. cliow m nwrasa rirM .f -jft-?-? 
jiii-ln". vnniijj* fnnn HK»7 i» KS/iJ to fiO'tS in Ulg. * 
Riiny iiicmtlin nn* Jump to O-'iiitn-f, tlip 

nH>l Wiirnitli rt-turti'! for ItK-ivo ycstj i,)Jw 

}ln>\fi«t MkIip • ^varintli-v varrin}* from IIS' in Jen" 1872 to 

7tl it) Jlflv l^7^l. «ncl ttanntlm from ol'inDcccmlcr 

^^7I3 to til'^ fn Jnmntj* 1871 atitl iVri'inlir-r lb??!.' 

'Die rity Im' no rfttiarI.i»M>> jmblic liittidinfri*. The di"tfjit and 
1 i'liitiml rt'v« tint* oflici n tm* jn>tl ruit*>itli‘ tlio town (i lb 
«n»I, mt tho o'ttt, tlio Uuulantlwfl ntnl Aknlfcotr*iUsn>ito 

court-* of iho tli«»rii*{ titiil aiili'iriHnntc jmlpc^ Tim 

hn* Nith in I’licliUo wan!, imcli oilier in ibiNinor 

ftoliltiiirli nnnl «t** tin* rlmritaMc <!i‘.{>* ti‘'nn‘ nntl tlm inuBirijwloSfo, 
nri'l III the othor onil ttf tint .t-treot in tin* Kiiilm is an nnJ‘c^'*■r£T(lJ 
Imihliftjr which nocoininoilati***thi< liiffh ?Hnv>l alwvcaml nwniwalw 
fi'litw-l hchiw a*i «cll ns n libr.irj* iukI nMiJinij rornn, Tlw'lnvcllm' 
luuitrnltiK in tit-Ar th« railway slnti>)tu 'J'lio criinhnl jail and cin! 
Ix'Siiital ntviuar I'aolicitlifr, 'Jlio jail has room for 112 pri*c-acn. In 
ISW 111 !* civil hus|>ital tn'a(»sl in-tcificnl** 3711 ami oiit-jalknUKsO 
«l n c<t^l <if £ij't t ( Its. O.'i in) ; nni! th<> clispi'!is.*«y' treated in-fotii’Bte' 
niiuly.sKi'cn luul inil-paliVtils Id, 087 til a cost of £205 {r». 20*’'’)* 
Ktc(*j»t nn old tcinjih* of t'idiUic'.hvar in the Siddlicslirar liV.ih 
IJiiidii l<*tn|ih’s lire inmh»rn ntul iinitifi‘re.sting. Tlic chief an.' ti:< 
of Jhitldtraya, Jlnllikfirjnn, niid lYuidnnmg’, Ihrco .Tftintemplrs,«-\ 
one inonnatery or wi'i/A of Suhrdv Iliivn. The inoscjiics are naffi'a 
the .1,1 iim ntul the KHH. Of tho three Chrislian pliirps of wnpliip 
one is n J'rotesinnt cliwrcli, one a Romnn ditliolio chapel 
within the liiuiisof tho old cantonment, nnd tho third is nn AmcricM 
jnitsion chapel in the town near the school. 

Close to the water in the norlh-east corner of tho i.sland in tho 
Slddhc.slirar Inho is flu* (enijdo of Siddheshvnr.n smnll stono building 
with n timber front or cntranco bnll nnd in the tomplo over n tomb 
tho l>n!'l of n innit. On its north nnd cast sides tho island is 
Mirroniided by n stono |)avc»nont with two steps, Tho commiltco 
of Linpitynt traders in tho city linvo hiiilf n row of flat-roofed 
nrched cloisters round the I’list and south sides of the island. _ In 
the coulixj of the island on n stono platform nre n pair of stone lings 
nnd in the north of tho island nro n few enclosures nnd small rest- 
liouscs. In honour of Siddhoslirnr n yearly fnir is held on tho 
Bouth-casl bank of tho Inke wlioro about *100 booths aro sot np. Tho 
priests of tho tcuiplo nro Ling.dyats who nro known as Habns and- 
marry with Pauchnnisilli Lingnynts.- Tho women of tho priests’ 
family wear tho nsiial movnblo ling, but tho men instead of n, ling 
wear n lioary necklnco of ruilnSkslia bonds. The boys, when 
between seven and ton years old, on tho full-moon day of Jgeshih 
or hiny- Juno in a leap year or (Vianda sdl, are initinted ns priests 
by tlioir bond tonchor or jyiirn who is also a Hnbu. After a boy Ims 
been shnrod lio nnd the teacher together climb to tho raised stono 
platform in tho contro of tho island nnd sit tho tcaoher to the. 


, > Details nro eiren nboYO pp. 7-8, 
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BOufcli and tlio novico to tlio nortli of tlio doiiblo livg, wliilo the 
teacher repeals lexis and n Jangam or secular priest winds strands 
of cotton yarn ronnd tho teaelior and the novice. The teacher chants 
and prap all tho time. Tho coromony is completed by an offering 
to the ling and by giving a dinner to Uio Eabu families. Tlio Habus 
of Siddheshvnr’s temple aro also tho ministmnts of a Ndgoba or 
cobra-god, who, in tlio form of a pair of twined snakes, has a small 
shrine on the loft of tho raised way that joins tho island with the 
bank of tho lake. 

Mallikdrjim’s temple is in an open court (80' x 7.5') snrronndod 
by a stono plinth fivo feet high w’ith arched stone cloisters supported 
on stone pillars ten on every side and four foot high. Tho cloisters 
are twelve feet broad. The temple has a porch with threo entrances. 
The porch has four rows of four pillars, some old and polished and 
some new. In front is a bull and four old light pillars. Above is a 
rough frieze of plaster figures of apes, dancing-girls, and bullocks 
seated on tho roof. Tho tower is covorod ivith small images and 
polished brass knobs. On tho south side of the temple enclosure is 
a Hanumdn. 

Tho chief Jain tomplo of PArasndth is in tho ftfangalvAr ward. It 
is a copy of a Jain temple at Bilrdmati in Poona and is said to have 
been built about 1850 at an estimated cost of £15,000 (Rs. 1,-50,000). 
Tho temple is in an enclosiiro surrounded by domes. Tho templo has 
short oliiatorod pillars nud tho roof and lower are covorod with 
thick-set movUr figures and ornaments of pleasant shades of brown. 
Tlioro aro two images of Pitrasnath one with and one without clothes, 
both made of stono brought from Jaipur in Rajputan.'i. Tho 
worshippers aro Gujars, lldrwdris, and JCiisitrs. 

The greater part of tho old military cantonment of Sholilpiir, 
including tho Sadar BazSr, ifodikhdna, and cavjilry lines witli tho 
site on tho south-west of tho camp on which tho old artillery linos 
stood, has been transferred to tho civil authorities. Tlio present 
cantonment covers an area of obout 000 acres just enough for a 
single Native Infantry Regiment. Tlio fort was in charge of tho 
military authorities, but since tho removal of the Native Infantry 
Regiment in 1877, it is in clinrgo of the civil authorities. Tho 
lino of tho present camp limits is most irregular. It starts from 
tho north-east corner where tho Kumbhilri road crosses it and 
passes west including part of tho catchment area of the Siddlicshvar 
lake. Tlio north face on this side strclclios for about half a milo 
until it approaches tho officers' enclosures in the Sadar Bazdr 
whence it again passes irregularly west until it meets tho stream 
carrying tho water of the Motibdg pond to a point nearly opposite 
tho hamlet of Tikiiji's VAdi about 400 yards below tho south-east 
’'corner of tho cometory. Tho southern boundary of tbd camp is 
formed by this stream and by tlio MotibAg-BijApur road from which 
tho lino is continued to a point opposite tho north-east comer. Tho 
parade ground of tho Native Infantry Regiment forms tho eastern 
ftlCO* 

Tho country on tho oast is open and higher than tho cantonment 
and forma nart of tbo catchment area of tho Siddheshvar lake. Tho 
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(Jhflptor ZI7. country on tLe south is open and uncultivatea ana ioms the water 

— eficiJ of two streams beyond which is the embaukTOent a 

Places. ifotibjig pond. On the north is the Sadar Bazdr, belpw which, ca 
SaoiirpR the ivest the road has been formed below the embankment ol the" 

CantoniDOiit. ©Id pond which was destroyed by Atlhingzeb and made into a garden. 
On the south-west, beginning from the old race course, is a Wo 
. Government meadow or kuran said to cover about SOO acres. Tte 
station is very bare, the soil being in places not more than tiro iaclies 
deep. ■ Except the valley of theflotibilg pond, where lies the garden 
which gives its name to the pond and which has many line tamarind, 
mango and pijpal trees, the only trees are along the toad-ndea. 
Immediately below the embankment, the ground Wteshy and 
swampy growing rank sedgy bushes all the year roundjy^'&oiccrs’ 
bungalows lie on the ridge dose above the Motibilg pond, and 
the regimental lines occupy the pai'allelogram towards the north- 
east, TIio officers’ as well as other bungalows are covered iri^ 
thatch which, if well laid, lasts twenty years.^ 'Phe windows of 
many of the bungalows are small, the plinths low §n^tho aii 
oloso. The regimental linos have been built in the hjgs^jnri 
of the cantonment, with a good fall to the north, sonth, hu'd \rcst, 
and open country all round. The lines face north and sonth tnd 
consist of thirty-two blocks of butteries divided into two by aoontral 
street 150 feet broad. Each division has eight rows of two blocks 
of pandals and on either flank of each row is a native oticefe 
bouse. Each block contains forty-eight rooms which are pWi 
back to back so that twenty-four rooms have a northerly am 
twenty-four have a southerly aspect. Including the veranda i 
married sepoy’s room is IT 16' x 17' and a single man’s roon 
10' 6" X 17'. The walls are boilt of mud with a few holes in thefron 
walls. The roofs are partly single and partly double tiled. The cnbi 
space for a married sepoy amounts to 2646 cubic feet and for asingl 
man to'2l60 cubic feet. The lines are remarkably clean and well key 
and great attention is paid to their conservancy. The water-suppl 
is from wells, the best and most ample supply is from a well fiftj 
£ye feet deep lately built on the north-east. 'The officers’ well is I 
the east close to the Kamar pond in MotibAg near RovnnBiddhesb var 
temple. Tho Motibagr pond about 100 yards to the cast of -th 
officers’ well is formed by damming two small streams. The pond 
which was rebuilt in 1830, has when full a surface area o 
sixty-eight acres. 1874 the masonry work was repaired and ih 
old sluice gate which was found partly open below removed,''^ 'I 
1870 the cantonment committee spent £500 (Ea 5000), allowed b, 
Govemmont as famine relief work, in scraping the exposed surfao 
of the pond and in removing dried weeds and the earth belov 
about SIX inches deep and in clearing the pond of weeds. Th 
bottom of the pond is not water-tight. TLe ground immediatoh 
to the west of the embankment and between it and the liIotib£g ii 


1 Thatch coverings are injurious to hc.-tlth as they do not let airpnss throngh then 
are liable to catch hre, and are alwni’s decaying. On the other hand in a dty climat< 
like Sholitpnr they are better than tiled roofs being cheaper, lighter, and cooler ii 
tho hot season, keeping more heat during tho cold weather, andlcabing less tlian tiles 
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nmrsliy. Tlio eartli trendies ent in it are overgrown with rank 
vegetation and tlio water gathers in a swamp. Two wells in this 
rannsh-iised for watering cattle are almost always full to the 
brim. One more pond the Lily or Kmnnr pond has been lately 
olenrod. It lies below n much frequented Lingilynt temple of 
Ebvansiddheshvar. The stops loading to the pond have been closed 
tind the pond fitted with two wheels and iron chains and buckets. 
Below the pond and fed by its overflow is a swimming bath mado 
for the use of the soldiers of tho artillery, and recently Landed by 
Government to the cantonment committee. Running water con- 
stantly passes through it, and, with tho water from tho springs 
which nro found in tlio v/aterconrse, forms a stream which flows 
tln‘o0gh.’r;^d past tho Motilnig and down tho valley. While tho 
nrlillei'y was at Sholiipur tho water from tho swimming bath 
was used for growing vegetables. It is now used for field oxperi- 
^ inonls by the ngricultiiral class at tho Sholilptir high school. Tho 
•‘regimental hazdr was on tho west and contained nine shops. 
Tlic shopkeepers loft when tho troops were moved. Tho station is 
generally extremely clean and well kept, and, except as regards tho 
Bifo 'l'ol^'rliich the filth and nightsoil are removed and tho presence 
of grtv-ss meadows to tho south, Clio sanitary arrangements are good. 
Tho conservancy establishment for tho removal of sweepings consists 
of thirt}'-two road sweepers and twenty-four nightsoil-mon. The 
hospital, an airy tlmtolicd building with roglmonfal solitary cells 
close to it, lies on tho west of tho linos and 1ms room for twenty 
sick men. Tlio burial grounds for all castes in tho cantonment 
are badly placed over tho bank of tho water-course close below tho 
English graveyard. 

On slightly rising ground, on tho west bank of tho Siddheshvar 
lake, in tho south-west corner of tho city, is Sholfipur fort, an 
irregular oblong about 320 yards by 17C, enclosed by a double lino 
of lofty bnttlomontcd and towered walls of rongb stone ton to 
twenty yards opart, and surrounded, except on tho east or lake 
side, by a wet 'moat 100 to 150 foot broad and fifteen to 
thirty feet deep. Tho whole work is Muhammadan tho outer wall 
dating from tho fourteenth, and tho inner wall and four groat towers 
•from the sixteenth and sovontcentli centuries. Except in times of 
‘ flood two masonry walls at tho north-east and south-east ends cut 
off tho waters of tlio Inko from tho moat. In many years tho moat 
is dry during tho hot months. At other times, except a rooky 
^rl^o near tlio south-west corner, it holds si-v to ton feet of 
w'nlcr. Tlio outer wall, witli batUoraontod curtains and four corner 
and twonty-tbroo side towers, pierced for muskotiy and with openings 
and vaulted chambers for cannon, rises twenty to thirty feet from the 
'edge of tho moat. About twenty yards behind, tho inner wall, also 
towered and battlomontod, rises five to ton foot above tho outer 
wall, and in tho centre and oast comer of tho north wall and the 
centro and west corner of tho south wall, is orownod by four massive 
square towers which riso about twenty foot above the rest of the 
battlomonts. Tho cast face, whoso foundations are sunk about twenty 
feet below high water lovol, has in tho ontor wall eight towers 
including a largo tower that runs ont fi’om tho south-east corner. 

n lOli—M '• • • 
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TLe inner wall lias seven towers including tbe great tower at tie 
north-east comer whose name is not known. The south face lai 
in the outer wall, two comer and four side towers, and six towera 
in the inner wall, two of which, the Bannmdn tower in the centre 
and an unnamed tower at the west corner, rise about twenty-three 
feet above the-rest of tho fortifications. In the west face the cater 
wall has two corner and four side towers, and the inner wall 
has two corner and seven side towers, the three to the'sonthwitli 
plain and tho three to the north with embattled parapets. Jo ih 
north face tho outer wall has five towers between the west comer 
and tho gateway, where it stretches out in front with two masaivo 
towers joined by a strong two-storeyed curtain piercS both for 
sloping and downright musketry under which is the gateway. To 
tho left of tho gateway the wajl sweeps to the north its whole lengll 
commanding the approach. The inner wall with five small and two 
huge square towers runs parallel to the inner wall of the south face. 
Behind tho entrance outwork a strong towered and battlemented work 
cresses diagonally between the outer and the inner walls,; ' ‘ , 

. The way from the town to tho fort lies through tho Eovni 
apparontly a corruption of Eavelin also willed theKil]aorPortgato,a 
doorless opening about twelve feet high and eight broad in a while 
washed stone wall. Past the Eevni gate, in a paved enclosure m 
the left shaded by a giant nim tree, is the tomb of Nabi SIA 
Close in front, from the further bank of the broad deep moat, i® 
the massive double walls of the castle. The moat is oro'ssed hya 
bridge ninety feet long and fourteen to twenty wide supported 
on wooden pillars. At Sie beginning of the bridge are'two masonry 
pillars about eight feet high and four feet ronnd joined by an iron 
cliain which is smeared with redlead and worshipped.* About 
half-way across the bridge is a second pair of stone pilhrs.^ lo 
crossing tbe bridge there is a good view of tho moot to the right, 
and to tho left in the bed of the moat, almost hidden when *1*® 
is -high but useful in tho hot weather, is a cross-shaped well with 
flights of steps loading from throe sides into the ivater. Across the 
bridge the entrance path turns sharp to the right, and between two 
massive towers and under a two-storeyed curtain pierced with slanting 
and guarded downright loopholes, the ‘path* passes through a 
pointed archway sixteen feet high by ten broad. The gate, formerly 
known as Bdb Khdrddr and now as Khdti Darvdja both meaning 
the Spiko.Gate, is slung on stone hinges. It is of wood covered with 
moh plateV about four inches broad and a quarter of an inch thick 
laid at right angles and kept in their place by strong iron bolts. 
Between five and six feet from the ground tho bolts end in spiked j 
heads. On a small brass plate oh- the right half of the door is an- ' 
inscription stating that tho Spike Gate was repaired in A.n. 1810.' 
(H. 1225).® This gateway opens on an irregular walled enclosnre/-,’ 


•, * Close to tlio right land ^Inr is a ^gonometricol Sarrey gtono with these words 
cut in it, ‘ J25 feet nbOTC datum and Zj Mot above Sailway Station bench mark.’ 

- The writing runs : Iho iron nails and tonds were given for tho rop.air of tho g.ato 
hyAbdji BallAI, deputy commandant of tho fort, during the command of Saddsbiv 
Pandit under tho orders of Pandit Pmdhto Bdjinlv in the reign of Shdhn H. of SA tilrn 
!>9th MnliairAm 1223 (that is ahont a, D, 1810). 
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about tliirty-two yards long by thirty-two broad. Behind aro the 
fortifications of tho outer gateway, on the two sides short portions 
•of tlic outer and inner walls, and a cross wall in front with a central 
ni-clicd gateway passing between two strong towers and under a 
two-storeyed curtain loopholed for musketry. The g.atoway which, 
was formerly called Shnhar Darvaja or the City Gate and is now 
called Madhla Darvaja or the Middle Gate, measures twenty feet 
high by twelve broad and twonty-tbreo long. On each side of tho 
outer mouth are two suiall neatly-carved Hindu pilasters. In a stono 
slab over the outer month of the gateway is a Persian wi'iting to 
tho offect that the gate was bnilt by Ali Adil Shah II. (1 C5C-] G72) of 
Bijapnr. Inside of this gate the entr.ancc formerly turned sharp to 
the right through a g.ateway called tho Shahar Darvaja or City Gate 
whoso site is still marked by a bank of ruins. The space between 
the second gate and the inner ivall stretches west in an irregular 
shape gradually growing narrower. On tho right aro tho rough 
miter walls. To tho left in an old Musaliudn building is tho police 
guard. Behind are tho inner walls about thirty-five foot high tho 
curtain having been added on tho top of tho original curtain. 
Between the giiai’d room and the inner wall there runs to tho left a 
bare bolt of grass about fifty feet broad. A closer view of the walls, 
shows that a great number of the stones belong to old Hindu 
buildings jMosl of them are plain dre.ssod stones but a largo 
number have mouldings and tracings and groups of animals and 
Inimun figures, and n few have Kiinnreso in8criplion.s. Passing 
ncro.s,s this second ouclo.siiro tho path bonds to tho loft to 
tho third gateway formerly knomi ns the Ali and now ns tho 
Malidngkiili gate. On tho riglit is tho massive wall of tlio Mahnng 
or Mahiikiili tower. At tho foot of the wall is a rough stone imago 
apparently a liuiiinu figure with the head bent forward. In front 
of tiic image is a brass arcli or loran, and close by a small red flag. 
iScven bells of diflerent sizes bang from tlio roof, some old carved 
Hindu stones aro laid on one side, and on tho other are some 
tridents and little stone oil vessels. Oulsido is a broken bull. 
'J'his iirnigo is worsbipped with oil and rod paint and, according to 
the common story, is JlalmkHi, or ns they pronoimco the name 
Itlnhilugkdli, the Gro.it Mother, who tried to keep tho British put 
of Ibc fort but failing bowed her head ns the troops passed in. Tlio 
gateway is supported with massive side towers and overhead is a 
Iwo-sloroyod building with two slender minnrets. 'J'lio gateway lias 
boon twice altered, finst probably under tlio PosLwa by i:af?ing 
the wall about five feet by filling wiili mo-sonry tho original battlo': 
monts and adding a fresh curtain on'tlio top, and lately under the 
Ilritisli the chamber above the gateway has boon turned into a 
dwelling and a largo window opened outwards. Bolow tbo window, 
botwcou carved grilUns, is an engraved stono slab with nn Arabio 
inscription. Tho galowny is arched in tho pointed or Miisnlmau stylo 
and is thirty-two feet high, thirteen broadband twenty-one deep. The . 
plain wooden gate has been taken ont and libs on tbo ground to the,’ 
light. Passing through tho third gateway is tho main body of tho 
fort a flat about 2.s0 y.ards lbngbyJ41 y.ards broad with somo fino 
pipal and tamarind trees hud a few scattered buildings .suiTounded 
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by the cnstlo walls fiCtcon to twcnty-ono feet high. The walls have 
n stop or torraco ten to fifteen foot broad and 'a curtmn about five 
feet high in places flat topped and in other places notchej vnth 
openings for cannon. Tho large flat towers, one on the north-east 
itannmiin in tho centro of tho south wall, one at tho west comer of 
tho north wall, and tho Mahiiknli tower at tho eentre of tho north 
wall rise .aboat twenty-eight feet above tho rest of the parapet. 
Tho walls arc in fair repair a long stretch in tho south-east harm" 
boorj lately renewed. Except tho Mahdktili tower, whoso nasoniy 
covering was stripped off about twenty-si.v years ago, the totrerenre 
in good order. Of the 800 buildings, which, according -to tho local 
story, used to fill tho enclosure, there remain in front of the cntrauce 
gate on cither side two small houses used ns a telegraph ofGce, to 
tho left an enclosed building formerly a powder magazine now 
empty, and in the south-west, along the west and the' south wtill, a 
lino of small buildings used ns stores. About the middle of tho 
east and west faces two low arched passages lead to the' bolt 
between the outer and Ibo inner wall. 

Resides many old Hindu stones ornamented with monldings and 
tracery and a few with old Hindn inscriptions there are four chid 
objects of interest in tho fort,* tho Jacha and Mahakllli towoK, 
tho magazine, and some Hindu pillars under the north wall of the 
central enclosure, llio Jacha or Pregnant "Woman’s tower is tb 
second towor from tho north-east corner of tho cast face of tho outci 
wall. At tho tinio of building tho fort the foundations of this wall 


^Tiirco stones Imvo been noticed old Himln 'n'riting. Odd with fm’rlycleai 
letters is in the outer /ace of tlic cost inner ivall nboat ii\o feet from tbc ^ood 
opposite tho sninll pond in tho pa^sngo betn cen the outer and inner m alls. Ou the inocr 
face of the west OHtcrwalincnrtliosDuth-wcJtcomcraboiit six feet from fliogrvuDil 
are two nnich»wcm stones with letters. On tlio riglit side of the mouth of an old vrclj m 
tho north-cast comer of the fortcuclosnrc is n slab with writing in good presen otion. 
S>tooc8 taken from If Indn hnildings are found in nil parts of the fort, ilany of them 
are ploin dressed stones wliich can easily ho known among tho rough undrewed 
kluMlimfu masonry- ^ Of cn^cd Hindu stones among the most notable arc the prettily 
carved pilnstcre on either sido of themiddlc gateway. Pnssinground tliospaco between 
the outer and inner walls onthccastside in the outer face oF tho inner wall ore many 
can’cd stones and pieces of Hindu pillars cut down into sqiinrostahs. Onthemnsonry 
supports of the wntcr-hag on too sido of tlie pond is a snake stone or with two up- 

right twined cobras, and opposite on tlio outer face of tlioinnerwallfsono of ihoinscribed 
stones and eevemi stones with moulding and tracery. In tbc outer wall ot tho soutJi- 
oast comen are several engraved stones and tiro broken pillars on the top of a ton cr. In 
tho inner waJi is a Jain pillar and a fragment of an elephant £rici». In tlie south side 
tho outer face of the outer wiUl has many engraved stones one near the middle of the 
BOuUi face with a double row of figures tho top row carrying someone in a palanquin, 
tho lower row of fighters. The Assyrian or honej’suckle pattern is carved on a stone 
a little to tiie west. On the outer faoo of the inner wall are also many engraaved 
Hindu atones and on the west side in the innerfaco of the outer wall are stones with 
tracery and two old Hindu inspription stones, and on tho ontcr face of tho inner wall 
is a small undefaoed stone with people worshipping the f/np. In the inner wall on the 
south in the floor of tho Hannnidii tower dose to the slab with \i riting is a stone 
with tracery and an cflaccd central ornament. In the ivest parapet of the tower ' 
is a stone with some unbroken figures and on tho noi^ parapet of the steps leading 
to tho towor are some damaged well carved figures. Fnrtlier on is a stone with tivo 
Bmoll elephants and on the face of ono of the steps are cut a row of s^vans. In the 
Bohth-west tower the lintd of the gate is a iHndu pillar and there are four more 
Hindu pillars in the centre of the tower. In the west side in tlio vaulted gUn cham- 
ber, wliich has tlio stouo with Arabic letters, arc fcw'o short very rich pillars with clear 
cut chain star and other mouldings* 
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rcpcatetllj gavo my. At last Bnllimnns consulted and said 
tlmt tlio tower would never stand until n pregnant woman was 
buried alive under it. A Hindu, a Lingdyat Vdni by caste, offered 
his brother’s wife ns a socrifico and she was buried at the foot of 
the tower. In reward the Vdni was made of Sholdpur and the 
office is still held by his descendants. After the woman was buried 
her ghost haunted the lake, uttered strange noises, and eaused much 
fear and annoyance. To appease her spirit thopdtil’s family offered 
sacrifices ut her tomb, and once a year, on the first day of Ohaitra in 
March- April, the women of the family or the pdtil himself brings 
cocounuts, oil, a robe or sddi, and a bodice for the woman and a little 
dholar and n turban for the child. On that day a fair is held in her 
honour when people of all castes attend. The Musalmiins admit 
that this sacrifice was offered under Musalmdn rule. They defend it 
by saying tlmt it was arranged by the Hindu manager, and that the 
Musnlmdn minister could not help himself ns he had promised his 
m.-istor to finish the fort within a certain time. A similar story is 
told of the hfahdkdli or MahdngkSH tower in the centre of the north 
face of the inner wall. It has been noticed that the bowing figure 
to the right in entering the third or Mnhdkdli gateway is said to 
bo an imago of tho goddess hrahdkuti. The true story of this tower 
and image poems to bo tlmt like tho Jacha tower its foundations 
gave way, and, according to tho Brihmnns, tho tower would never 
stand until n mmja that is a thrend-mrt and unmarried Brdhman 
boy was buried alive under it. A Brdhuinn belonging to tho 
3)e.shinukh family offered his son and was rewarded by a yearly 
grant of £1 10s. (Bs. 15) which is still paid. Once a year on tho 
bright first of Ohaitra in March -April tho Hindus come with dates, 
cocoanuts and botohiuts which aro taken by tho members of tho 
Deshmukh family. Tho Brdhmnns say that tho bowing figure is on 
imago of tho boy and that tho name of tho tower is Mahdkal or tho 
Great Time or Jlcstroyor and that it has been corrupted into MahSkdli 
by tho common pco])lc.' Tho powder magazine, now empty, to tho 
west of tho inner entrance gate, is an almost perfect specimen of a 
Hindu temple turned into a mosque. Except by whitewash tho 
in’liars aro unchanged and some of them are gracefully and richly 
carved. At tho foot of tho north toU between tho inpor ontranco 
and magazino an opening lends to part of an old Hindu templo 
richly carved and apparently in place. 

Tlio earliest trace of Sholitpur would seem to be about tho end of 
the fotirtccnlh coritur 3 '' when its fort appears to hnro boon built. 
In 143G, in tl)c reign of Ald-ud-din Slidh llahmnni II. (1435-1457), 
the king’s hrolher Jfuhuramnd, in tho hope of moldng himself inde- 
pendent with the aid of tho Vijnynagnr king to whom ho was sent 
to demand tribute, took ShoWpur and other noighhouring places. 
In 1511 Zuin Klidn, the brother of Khwllja Jnhdn of Pnranda fort 
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fifty miles lo the north-west delivered ShoMpnr to the Ri«ratr 
KuwMUn.^ In 1623 after one of their 
of Jhjdpttr mul Durhdn Kizfiin of Ahmiidnngar met in the fort 
Slioliiimr and nRTcwl to peace.® In J524 n quiitTol led to a irar 
between Dijtlpar and AlnniidimRnr. DurliAn Airim Shdh seenwd 
the aid of TmAdShAh king of Dewir and of Amir Betid recent of, 
Dedar and the confederates inarched with forty thonsand mca to"* 
Iwsiego Shohtpur and to occupy tho ceded districts. The attempt 
. fnilctl and the confederate army was completely routed.’ Ja 
Sliohipnrwns taken by Burhdn hut next year restored to B/|apttj-. 

In 1651 Burhdn SirAm, with tho help of tile "VijaynagatkinglUm 
Bitia, took Sholttpurmtd Btrengthened it.* Some timc»hat\V«ftAm ~ 
the liijiipur king ntodc au attempt lo take ShoUpur hutliisamj 
irns defeated in a battle on the plains of Sholapur.* la 1562 
fiholiipur was gis'cn to Bijdpur as part of Chdnd Bibi’s dowry.® In 
165I1 Uurlidn failed in an ntlompl on Shokipnr under tho walk d ' 
wliieh ills force was defeated.’ In 1623 Slalik Ainhar cbttMledi 
large army and bringing grain from Daulntabad laid siege to 
Sliohtpur and look it by storm.® In 1036 under a treaty hctwcai 
Dijitpur and tho Moghuls the KirAm Shiilu'dynnsfycametoaaciid 
iiml if was soitlvd (hat tho forts of ShoKpur and Parandn with thdit 
(lopemlont districts should bo given to tho Bijnymr 'king Mnlaaei 
Adil Shdh (1620-I65C).® In 1068 in accordance with tho lermsd! 
treaty hotsveen Anrangzob and Ali Adil Sh.dh of Bijdpur, SholApc 
fort passed lo the Moghuls.'® In 1 080 when tho final siege ef Bijnjc 
began Aurungzeb’s csirap was at Sholdpur, In lOOd in one of thoi 
numerous raids tho Mardthds led by one Rfimehandrapant Icricd 
contributions as far as Sholdpur. In 1723 on histhrowinjl offliis 
allogianeo to tho Moghnl emperor Muhammad Shdh (1720* 174S) 
tho fort and town of Sholdpur passed srilh Karmiila and Other 
portions of north and ■n-cst Slioldpur to the A^zfim." During the 
last Jlaidtlia snir Sholdpur fort and town sunvndcrcd to General^ 
Munro on Idlh May 1818 after a siego of four dnysi'® 

Sondn, in^ Gio BJzdm s country about two miles cost of the 
Sholdpur fronfaor, mid about fifteen miles east of Karmfile, irith in 
1881 a populuuoii of 651, is on important place of pilgrimage ot the 
temple of Bliuiravndth. A fail- attended by oboiit 10,000 people 
from Sholdpur, Poona, and Abjnndjmgnr js bold in tbotiistM-cokof 
OJiaitm or April-Miiy. The inner port of BhairavmSth’s temido 
from, the shrine to thq spire is old and of unknown date. The gtonc- 
' hall or sahhdviandap in front is said to have been built about 1680 by 
tho pdtifs of Deygaou -rillogo about ten miles from Sondri. The 
enclosing wall with royms on its innor side 'wore added by one of tho ' 
Ifimbdlkars, and the timber work of,tho hall was made about 1830 
by Khtmdo Viththal Tdkbhdto a mdrblnmt of Kharda in Ahmadnagar. ’ 


• Briggs' Forishta, III. 38. 

» Details am given abovo p. 280: 
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s Grant SuiTa Manttli-ts, 53. 
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■\Vhilp llio Iirinili!ilknrR licit! Kiimitln in j’lriliir (lio wliolo rovcnuo 
of Ponnri was alicniiiccl for llic use of fhis fomplc. At present llio 
toniplc holds an viom land assessed at £67 18s. (Ils. G79) of which it 
pays onc-fonr(h ns iiasnitia. 

. At Ta'kli nhout Iwolvo miles Boulh-west of SholSpur a Lingdynt 
"Was hanged in the village aboul Bcvon years ago. The villagers 
afiorwarda'saw visions which they thought were the Lingilyat’s ghost. 
The villagers took n slono about two feet long, carried it where tho 
four roads mot and buried it, and on full-moons and new-moons give 
him all food especially what he likes to cat.* 

Tombhurni, on the Poona-ShoMpur road in tho c.vtromo south 
of tho Kannala sub-division, about fifteen miles south-west of Bdrsi 
Hoad st.ation on the Peninsula railway, is a market town of some 
iniportanco, with in 1881 a population of 2432. Tho weekly market 
is held on Friday. The growth of Tembhumi dates from its grant 
in iJKim to Sadashiv Jlilnkoshvar who built a fort now much out 
of repair and temples of Vithoba and Riim and a police station. 
It was held in vunh for her life by the widow of Saddsliiv’s 
adopted son Lakhlinianrav who died in 1879. Tembhumi is noted 
ns the first place where carts were mado in Sholapur." In 1827 
Tembhumi bad 1000 bouses with twenty-two shops a watercourso 
and wells,® 

Vaira'gf, on the Bdrsi-Shoblpur road about sixteen miles south- 
east of Btirsi, is an important trade centre, witli in 1872 a popidation 
of 7282 and in 1881 of 5467. A weekly market is held onW ednesday. 
In 1827 Vainig hud 1200 houses.® In 1840 Vairiig had 1663 
houses and 6831 people. Tho houses increased to 2163 and the 
population to 9032 in 1819 but fell to 1373 houses and 7282 people 
in 1872. The 1872 census returns showed 6175 Hindus 1104 
Jlusalnidns and three Cliristians. Vairiig was a place of considerable 
trade at the beginning of British rule. In 1840 Sir George 'Wingalo 
found a considerable tliougli much reduced transit trade at Vairiig 
ebiefly in groceries, botchiut, and pcjjpcr, of wliich about a thousand 
bullock-loads were yearly imported from Ilubli in Dbllrwlir, Ilariliar 
in Jlaisur, and other soulhcm marts. These wore exported by 
Vttirag merchants, chiefly Ling/iyat Vilnis, to tho largo morls of 
^lominahad, Ntinder, and Vnsvant in the Nizilm's territories, and to 
many market toims in tho Sholiipur and Poona districts. Btirsi 
and-Sliolitpur bad drnmi away much of tho Vairiig trade, especially 
since 1826, and except in oil it had fallen to about ono-fourtk of tho 
trudo of Bilrsi,® 

Valsang, onthoSbolilpur-Aknlkot rood about fifteen miles south- 
east of Sholiipur, is n inarkol town of sorao importauco, with in 1872 
a population of 4179 and in 1881 of 3740. Tho weekly market is 
held on Wednesday, The town has a largo dyeing and wearing 
industry, tho yearly outturn hoing estimated at about £10,000 
(Bs. 1,00,000). This cslimato includes tho manufaolui’o of indigo 


1 ifr c J. Kyte. * Bom. Oov. Sol. Now Series, IV. 11. 

»CW Itinerary, 27. « Cluac3’ Itinerary, CC. . . 

' Bom, Qov, Sol Now Series, IV. 331. 
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nnd surangi dyes, the dyeing -irith them of cottom thread oA 
clotlij and of a cheap quality of silk called panjam. ■Women’s, ro^ 
woven of this silk are well known in the Kamntak as 7aI*dnli|U 
JJdtid and arc worn ky aR classes except Brahmans. TheihdnUll 
is carried on by Koshtis and Bangars sometimes weaving and dreinp 
togetbor and sometimes separnto. * / 

Va'phla, about six miles south of jSIddha, has a large Bkb(rxai 
with n Dovnilgri inscription. r . 

Varkute, about fourteen miles south-east of Karmdln, hssm'ali 
half-built temple with twentj'-ono sculptured slobsjwn^ along - 
the wall. The slabs are in excellent order. \ ‘ ' 

Vela'pur, twenty miles north-west of Pandhnrpur,liasn largo 
Ilomddpanti temple of Harnnoreshvar Idahddcv. The temple too 
three inscriptions of four to seven lines, two dated 1300 and the tW 
dated 1304 all in the reign of the ninth Devgiri Tfidav ih; 
Rilmohnndrn (1271-1310).* In his pursuit of .the last Pcaka 
Bitjhvlv (1706-1817) in 1818 Gonernl Smith campedat Vdapur* 
Iho 19th of February tho day previous to tho final battle of Mb 
wliich was fought about ttvcnly-fivo miles east of Vcldpur* 


; ^ 

> Tho inscription! linve not bcon complotcly deciphered hnt in nil the dates a 
iUmcliandra’a nnniB are clear. All tho inscriptions show a' curions mixtanij 
Sanskrit and Marithi and give tho namo of ono Uovt&v who appeals to }uLvarep]!|^ 
tho tcmplo. Sr. Bnrgcss’ lists, 71> ^ 

’ Blackoi'a Umdtha Wat Memoir, 249. 



iVJLlLKOT.' 


. Aknlkot lips lo llic sonth'PasI of Sliolfipiir, Besides AIcnIkol 

a iiT, till' State lins six ulla(c»*s in the Ifdlsirns sub-division of 
ajiur and tlic villnpe of Kurin in llic Khntiiv sub-din'sion of 
Sdtdrn. It lins lOG villapos and iin estiniiited nren of 4fl8 square 
niilos. n population in I8SI of oH,010 or IJC lo Iho squiirc mile, nnd 
in 18S2 II gr<i*.s revenue of JCS.'l.oOO (Bs. 2.35,000). Of 498 square 
milei, llie total area of the Slnlo, 444 lie in Akiilkot proper nnd 
fifly-four in fho seven detached Aillngos. 

lixehiding the detuebod seven villngcs in IMiilsirns nnd Kbat.'lv, 
Akiilkot IS bounded on Ibe north by the Kizslm's territory, on tbo 
Mst by tbo Pulvardban’s nnd Xiztlm's territory, on tlio souib by tbo 
^idi sub-divi‘iio‘n.tif Bij.'ipur nnd the Kiritm’s "territory, nnd on the 
west by Ilie Shobijnir tub-division. 

^ Aknikot is nn ojien rolling plain about 1200 feel above sen level. 
Jixeept near villages whieb bnve innngo groves, it is extremely bare 
of trees. 

Besides tbo Bbiinn wbicb sepnmteR Aknikot from Indi nnd tbo 
Sinn wliildi for « few miles tepiirntes it from >SbnIii])iir in tlie norfli- 
west, the only river wbieli runs tbroiigli tlie Stale is the Bori, n 
feeder of the Bbimn. The Bori enters the State in the north, nnd 
about ton jniles lower is joined bv the Ilnrni. After n southerly 
course of about thirty miles it (tows into the Bliimn two miles 
west of Aknikot. 

Tins watcr-.«upply is abundant, especially from wells which nro 
■numerous and eighteen to twenty feet deep. 13xeej)l in the town of 
Aknikot where ninny wells arc slightly brnckish, the well water is 
exivllcnt. iMany largo stre.nms eontinuo to run throughout Iho 
year. Kxeept Aknikot which has n good sisod reservoir, ponds nro 
lew and Ninnll. 

:nlkot lies entirely within tbo limits of the Decean trap. A 
lino of •high ground forming n wnter-sbed crosses tbo State obliquely 
Tfoih" north-west to south'Ca'it, nnd divides it into two ncnrly epniil 
parts of difl'erent ehnrneler. South-west of the wiilerjilicd is ii 
waving jiliiiu of mixed noil, watered by the Sinn nnd Bmnin wliicb 
logelbcr bound this corner of tbo territory, nnd by n large si ream 
wliicb running nearly south fulls.into the Biiiinii near tlio villiigc of 
Ilili. On llic river bunk theW«>il is cliiefly bliiek, in tlio rest the 
soil is mixed, but black predoininates. Below llic black soil is 
crmnbleil Imp or murinii and below tbo wiwram nt about forty foot 
is tlie trap. Nortli-cnst of tbo wiitcr-slicd the country is wntcred 
by Iho Bori and the irnrni Hanked by low ranges of lint -topped 
bills. 'J’hougli in parts so strong ns'to prevent culliviiHon, tlio hills 
liuvc gcnorully n surface of sliullow black soil, ovcrlj-ing layers of 
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rod murim witli Tiasalt Tjwildcra. Some o! flie WA ctomd is 
covered mth loose Mack stones wWcli by keeping tie in 
iJio soil IS said to aid tillage instead of chocking it. Except good 
Juno nodules or ianhar, Akalkot is poor in mineral products. &en 
good clay lit to make baked bricks and tiles is notfound. 

The^hot season from mid-March to mid-June is probably the 
healthiest time of the year. Tlio heat is seldom oppressive;* 
strong breeze from the west blows throughout a great part of 4c 
day, and the nights are generally cool and pleasant.- Thunderstona 
arc not uncommon in April and Moy and cool the air for twocr 
three days. .To the middle of Juno the temperature ranges fitn 
73® to 104®. The rainy season lasts irom the middle of June to 
the middle of Octoher, with a climate for the most part pleasant 
and cool, hut becoming oppressive towards tlio middle of Sep- 
Icmbor. Tiio close of the monsoon is the most unhealthy time 'of 
the year, when fever and ague, diarrhoea, and dysentery provad. The 
cold season is very pleasant, the cold never being excessive. The 
sky is frequently en-crenst towards the middle of December, and t 
few showers fall, of the greatest toIuo to jvdri the staple cold 
weather crop. The provniling vi-inds from March to Ifovembcr are 
from the west and south-west, and from Jfovember to the end (1 
February from the cast, north-cast, and north. Dysentery, diarrhn 
and fevers both remittent and intermittent, are the commcis 
diseases. Much guineaworm is caused by the lower classes wa£} 
to their knees in the wells when filhng their water jars. 
Akalkot this disease, which was terribly common,' has been chcckel 
by building a wall round a chief well. 

The rainfaR is scanty, uncertain, and variable. In 1855 it ires 
324 inches andbetween 1866 and 1868 the average fell to twenty-threo 
inches ; einco then the average has risen to between thirty and 
thirty-five inches. 

Akalkot Las little forest land and few plantations, The only, 
timber trees are haWiirfs Acacia orabieaand ntras Azadirachto indico, 
which are barely enough to meet local demand. Other timber is 
imported, clnofly from Sholdpur. Colonel Eaumgartner planted a few 
teak and jack trees with success. In 1882, in forty-four villages 
about 20,000 acres bnvo been set apart as forest reson-cs. The eshiS’s 
garden at Akalkot has large groves of cocoa and areca palms and 
mongo and other fruit trees. 

As the grazing lands or hrans are the private property of the 
chief, there is little hay; and other fodder, especially itadJi or millet 
stalks, is dear. This ehecks the breeding of cattle and sheep which 
are inferior both in size and ^luality. "yFild animals, especiallv of 
the larger kinds, are almost imknown. There are no tigers md 
panthers; jackals Md foxes are common, and wolves are occasionallv 
found. In the chief’s grazing londs antelopes ore preserved hut are 
not numerous. . ’ ® 


Game birds are few. Bustard are rare ; and in the ohfpf'o t... 
a few florican mc found during the rains. The painted or com™™ 
partridge, quail, and even sandgronse are rarely found in any quStj 
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According to the 1881 census, Akolkot had a population of 58,040, 
of-wliom 50,448 (25,547 males and 24,901 females) or 86‘92 percent 
"Were Hindus, 7590 (3921 males and 3G69 females) or 13'08 per cent 
jMusalmfins, and two Christians. Among Hindus there are about 3000 
Brahmans, 2000 Vdnis, 20,000 LingAyats, 8000 MardlhAs, 3000 
Holis, 5000 Dhangars, 2000 PAnchslls, and 7000 Mhdrs, MAngs, and 
CliAmbhArs. The MusalmAns are mostly Sunnis. Of craftsmen 
there are about 9000 weavers and spinners. The weavers are chiefly 
Koslitis, LingAyats, Panchnms, and SAlis, and the spinners are 
LingAyats, VAnis, MarAthAs, Kolis, ^Ihdrs, and Musalmnns. Of 
other craftsmen carpenters, smiths, and shoemakers are only of local 
consequence. 

Land is more or less watered, chiefly from wells and some- 
times by hidkia or lifts near river banks. It is seldom watered by 
fair-weather dams and channels. Except when planted with sugar- 
cane which yields only one crop, walercdlands jucld two crops, sail rice 
as aJeharif or early crop and juari or other grain ns a rabi or late crop 

Of the early or kliarif crops the chief are bajri spiked millet 
Penicillnria spicata, tnr Cajanus indicus, artibddi hemp Hibiscus 
cannnbinus, hapns cotton Go8a}’pium horbaccum, and erandi castor- 
seed Ricinus communis. Of the late or rahi crops the staple is jvdri 
Indian millet Sorghum vulgarc. In the north the Mari/ and in 
the south and west and on • the banks of the Bori the rabi crops 
yield tho heaviest outturn. 

Moneylonding is carried on in tho same way ns in SholApur. The 
chief moneylenders nro GujarAt Ydnis and some MAnvAr VAnis 
and local Bi’Ahmans. For a husbandman tho rate of interest is 
heavy, us much ns four per cent o month on personal security and 
two per cent on mortgages. There is no mint in tho State, and the 
Imperial nipee is tho current coin. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs north-west and south- 
east for eighteen miles. It has one station at Earabgaon, about 
seven miles south-west of AkaUiot. The station is joined to Akalkot 
by a metalled road. In an ordinary year Knrabgaon station hos 
little traffic as it mostly goes to Sholupur bj[ road. During the 
scarcity of 1871 and tho famine of 1876 grain largely come to 
Rnrabgaon by rail. Besides tho metalled road to Knrabgaon station 
a made road runs north-west to SholApur from Akalkot. Tho chief 
exports are jvdri and cotton piecogoods. Tlio chief imports are 
from SholApui’ and tho NizAm's territory wheat and pulse ; from 
■^SholApur, iJuropean cotion Im’st, suit, coconnut oil, iron and eoppor 
■ware, cotton piccegoods and silk, bangles, bctolnuts, dates, and. 
black pepper; from tho NizAm’s territory, indigo; from BiiApur 
'clarified butter and natiTO twistj'and from KalyAn tanned hides. 
The former transit trade which tho Vonjaris carried through 
'Akalkot from SholApur to Kulbarga, RAichur, KolyAn, and other 
'towns in tho Nizdm’s territory has now passed by tho railway. 

Of crafts the chief is tho weaving of country cloth, mostly women’s 
robes, bodicecloths, shouldercloths, waistcloths, turbans, and coarse 
doth or hJiddi. Of about 9000 persons connected ivith tho weaving 
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mdaetry, about 2000 are weavers nndibe rest are BoiimeTB' There 
oro about 1200 looms, which in n good year yidd an outtu^ JnJh 
about £50,000 (Rs. 6 idfchs). 'sorth 


The State was surveyed between 1866 and 1871. Accor&g to 
this survey, excluding alienated and leased villages, the State has an> ' 
area of 295,571 acres, of which about 93,800 acres of the worst' 
land were lying waste in 1882-83. The average acre rate on amble 
land is about Is. 6d. (12 as.). Since the introduction of the sarTcr, 
a considerable area of land has been yearly thrown up, cl/rfV 
because under the chief’s management husbandmen were oUovedtg ' 
take Idgayat or garden land only on the condition of taldag a 
cortain amount oijirayat or dry-crop land, while under the surmy 
husbandmen aro free to take cither. Of late the demand of bmi 
for tillage has increased. 

Justice is now administered in accordance with the principles d 
British law. The State has one nijayddhith’s, one mdmlatdti’s, 
and two mabdlkaris’ courts. The nyai/ddhish has the powers of a 
district magistrate and decides cavil suits of any value. The mdiii- 
latdilr has the powers of a second class magistrate and the mahalkarb 
of a third class magistrate. Besides acting as magistrates, the minlst* 
dAr and mnhdlkaris decide civil suits of not more than £50 (Rs.SOdjl 
The Political Agent has the powers of a Judge and Bessions Jib* 
and his assistant in immediate charge of the State, of an Asskil <. 
Judge and Sessions Judge. The Governor in Council is the hi^^ • 
appmlate court. Besides the sArbandi police of forty-one men wliJ 
arc dressed and armed like the sepow of a native infantry re^ra'i 
the State has the re^or police ot seventy-one men paid in’ cast, 
and a body of 268 viUage police paid partly in cash and partly by : 
rent-free lands. 


Of about £23,500 (Rs. 2,35,000), the gross revenue of 'thoStatein 
1882-83, the land revenue amounted to £14,880 (Bs. 1,48,800) and 
the local fund cess to £1130 (Bs. 11,300). 

In 1882-83 the Stote had nineteen schools with on average attend- 
dauce of 664 maintained at a yearly cost of about £490 (Bs. 4900).. 

In 1871 a 'dispensary was started at AJcalkot 'which is in charge 
of a hospital assistant. In 1882-83 at this dispensary 8040 pationtB 
were treated and 2620 persons were I’accinafed. 

Akalkbt is the only town in the State -with a population of about 
8500. The town lies two miles west of the Bori river in a hollow 
commanded by a spur of higher ground surrounding the vale. It 
was once fortified by a wall and a ditch. The wall is much ruined ' 
and the ditch is partly filled. It has no large building, Bear the 
town is a fine and well shaded garden belonging to the chief, which ' 
has groves of mango, cocoa-palm, hetel-palm, and other fruit trCeS. 
Besides AAalkot the chief villa^s are Chapalgaon, Jeur, Earaid 
Jlangrul, Nigansur, Tolnur, and Tdgdari. ^ 

The separate history of Akalkot does not begin until the early 
part of the eighteenth century. During the sixteenth centurw it 
was part of the debateoble Sholdpur district, which so often proved 
a cause' of war between Bij4pur ond Ahmadnagar. In the beginmno- 
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of the seventeenth centuij it was held by Ahmadnngar as at that 
time Malik Amhar’s settlement was intrMuced into its villages. In 
1707 after the death of the Emperor Aurangzeb, Shahu Shiviji’s 
grandson, who had been in confinement since his father Sambhdji’s 
death in 1689, was set free by'Aurangzeb’s successor Bahddur SMh. 
On his return to the Deccan Shahu encamped at Fardd, a small 
village in the Shivri sub-division of Aurangabad. Here he was 
attacked by SayAji, the headman of the village, who appears to have 
been a partisan of Tdrabdi the widow of Rajdrto who was 
struggling with Shahu for the Mardtha headship. In the fight 
Saydji was defeated and' killed. His widow tailing her three little 
boys, threw herself at Shdhu’s feat and implored his forgiveness and 
protection. The kindhearted Shdhu, moved with pity, ofiered 
to take core of Ednoji the eldest of the children. The mother 
■gladly agreed, and received from Shahu the villages of Pardd, 
Shivri, and Thdna in moTcdsa indm. Rdnoji, who was a good- 
looking lad of about ten, soon won the favour of Shahu. On the 
way to Sdtdra, the force was attacked by a band of highwaymen. 
The nominal command of the detachment employed to diverse 
'this hand was given to the boy Bdnmi. They promptly dispersed 
the banditti and in reward for his &st success Shdhu changed the 
child’s name to Fattehsing.- In 1712 Shdhu took Fattehsing into his 
family, and gave him the family surname of Bhonsle and the Akalkot 
state in hereditary jdgir. Among other campaims Fattehsing 
went on an expedition to Kolhdpur in 1718, to Band^hnndin 1730, 
to Bhdgdnagar in the Hamdtak, and to Trichindpoli in the train of 
•the Protmidfil and RdghojiBhonsleinlSlS. In 1749 on the death 
of his patron Shdhu, Fattehsing retired to Akalkot, where he died 
in 1760. He had two wives Ahalydbdi and Gujdbdi, who both 
became satis on his death. Fattehsing was succeeded by his 
nephew Shdhdji, son of his brother Babdji Lokhande, “patil of 
Pardd, whom five years before his death with the Peshwa’s 
sanction he had adopted. In 1760 on his death Shdhdji 
was succeeded by his son Fattehsing also called .A.bdsdheb. A 
dispute between Fattehsing and his brother Tuljdji was settled by 
the cession to Tuljdji of the village of Eurla in the Khatdv sub- 
division in Sdtdra.^ On the 3rd of July 1820 the Honourable East 
India Company entered into an agreement with Fattehsing restoring 
to him the estates which with the rest of the Sdtdra territories 
had come into the possession of the British Government. In 1822 
Fattehsing died and was succeeded by his son Mdloji. In 1828 
Maloji died and was succeeded by his son Shdhdji, who was eight 
'years old. During the minority of Shdhdji, the Edja of Sdtdra 
•assumed the management of the State. In 1830, certain changes 
introduced by the Edja in 1829 led to a rising headed by Shankar- 
rdv sardes7i?nuZ:/i of Borgaon. To quell this rising a British force 
was sent from Sholdpur to Akalkot. It met with severe resistance, 
and the rebels did not yield tiE the Resident at Sdtdra offered an 
amnesty. Inquiry showed that the people had received much 
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proTOcahon from the Edja of S&tdra and a Brifclv officer Captain 
Jameson tos appointed regent of the State during Shiha^g minority 
In 1849, on the annexation of Sdtdra, the chief of AkalkothecMno a 
feudatory of the British Government. In 1857 Shihaji ffiel ana. 
rras enccccded by his son MdlojL In' 1866 M&loji'vraB deposed for 
misrule and died in 1870. Hdloji left an infant son Shdhdji, the 
present chief nrho was bom in 1867. The chief of Akaliot, B!!^ 
named Bhonsle, is a Mardtha by caste and ranks as a first 
aaridr of the Deccan. He is entitled to no solute. He does'aoi 
pay tribute, but in lien of the contingent of horse stipulated ia k 
agreement of 1820 pays a commuted yearly allowance totk 
Brirish Government of £1459 48. (Bs. 14,592).' Since 1866 t\a 
State has been tmder British management. At present (1883) it is 
in charge of the assistant collector of Sholdpur under the Collector 
of Sholdpur as Political Agent 
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Tac following notes^ on tlio birds of tbo district are contributed 
by Mr. J. Davidson, C, S. ; 


2. OTOGYPS CALVUS.- [Scop.) 

This is the only true vnlturo resident in the district, nnd is fairly 
common, a pair being found for nearly overx half dozen villages. 
Their nests are generally on high trees in the neighbourhood of 
villages and contain eggs from the end of December to* the 

, . beriuning of Matnb. 

4. ms-GYPSTALLliSCENS. {fftme.) 

D. PSEUDOGYPS BENGADENSIS. (Gmtl) 

Both these vnlturcs are seldom seen but they must often cross the 
district though probably at a great height ns one sometimes finds 
one or two of them in company with the otogyps feeding on any 
stray carcass that has escaped the Mhars. 

6. NEOPHRON GINGINIANDS. (Latham.) 

Is common everywhere, breeding from February to April upon 
the roofs of temples and also upon trees when the roofs are 
not available. 

11, FALCO JOGGER. (Gray.) 

A permanent resident, fairly common through the dry part of tho 
district, breeding from January to April. 

10. FAXCO CHIQUEUA. (Dautl.) 

Uuch more common than F. jugger ; n very noisy bird, breeding 
generally on mango trees in gardens from February to April. 

17. CEBOHNEIS TINNONCULUS. (Aiii.) 

A common cold weather visitant. 

18. CERCHNEIS KAUMAKNI. (Fkheh.). 

, A Inrge flock of a small kestrel, presumably this, was seen by tho 

writer once in January ; unfortunately none were shot and it moy 
have been tho eastern form C. pekinensis. (SwinJi.) 

23. ASTURBADIUS. (Omd.) - ^ / 

Common wherever there are gardens with mango trees, breeding 
in March and April. 

24. ACCIPITER 3S;iSUS. (Lin.) 

Tho English Sparrow Hawk, is n fairly common cold weather 
visitant. 

27. AQDILA MOGILNIK, (Gm.) 

The Imperial eagle is very rare; one immature specimen was shot 
in tho rains. 


23. 

29. 


31. 


AQUILA CLANGA. (Faff.) 

Rare. 

AQUILA VINDniANA. (FranlL) 

The common eagle of the distnet, being very common overywboro 
but in tho deep black soil part. Its nests gencmlly built on low 
6 w/ik/ trees may be found with eggs depending on tho season from 
the middle of September till the end of Fobrunrv. 

HlERdETUS PENNATUS. (Gmef.) 

Is rare hut may oocasionally bo found sitting on tbo bonks of tbo 
rivers of tho district. As it is little larger than a kite it is 
often passed over. 


■D numbeis on tho left sido correspond with those found in Cantain 

( 188o” southern portion of the Bombay Presi^ncy 
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33. ATSAETnSFASCUTUS. (rw?!.) 

Br no tncanB nneommon in tho district, breeding in Jannarv tfn 
iigli trees; tbocnonnons size oitlie nest at once dKlmEuJiiriir 
its habitation from that of the ‘Wokbab.’ ' ""“Euuhmff 

CmCAliTUS QALUCOS. (Cmri.) , 3 

- A not nncommon bird in the ' bare part of the district from -il 
Scptcinijcr till March. It may easily be recognized from its 
white liT^st., huge eyes, and linbit of hosMing libs, «. VsstesA. 
Bis-S1*IL0RN18MELAK0T)S. (Jml.) 

A rare risitaut. 

BUTEOF12ROX. (5. 0. tlmd.) , . 

Very rare; only ono specimen having been obtmned. 

BUTASTUR TEESA. (frSiiH.) ‘ , , ' * 

Formerly very common, bnt since the famine it is decidedly secciri 
it breeds in tlic end of Mnreb and beginning of April. 
CIRCOSMACIIURUS. (S. 0. Gml.) 

. Is TC 17 (mmmon from September till Mnreb and sometimes fivn ^ 
the end of Angnst- 

CIRCUS .ERUGUS'OS^DS. (Lin.) , _ ' . ^ ^ 

Also a not uncommon cold weather visitant. ■“ 
nALIASTUJt INDUS. (£odJ.) . : • ' . „ ‘ 

Not common Imt found along tho Bbima ; breeds about Match. 
JnLVUSGOVIKDA (Si/la.) . . „ , ,, , 

Common ovetysThcrc, brewing from September to ALarcu. 

TERNIS PTILORlIrNCUUS. (7’fln.)_ ‘ , 

Not common in tho district. . ^ * 

ELAXUS CCEIIULEUS. (/fet/.) ' ' ~ . , , 

IVhs formerly far from common. Since tho scarciiy ii'-’ 
commonest bird of prey in the district ; half a dozen pairs* ^ 
almost eertiun to bo seen in any ..morning 'ride. No bird's t' • 
is easier to find than this, as wiiilo bnijding,.with eggs or 
tho old birds nro almost always flying’To.hnd.fhe tree conW!'? 
tbe nest chasing away other birds of priy or crows, and adtf »8 
stiolc after sticK to tho nest Jong after the, eggs are. Mid. “ 
spito of oB this caro tho nest, wliich is generally on a low 
tree near a trotcr'conrsc.'is a mere platform of sticks. The h>n“ 
seem to breed twice a year once in January and Febmary e®" 
again in Jnne and Jnly. 

SraiS.JA'VJiKSOh. 

Aloderately common, breeding in Jannory and February. 

SYRNIUM OOH.LATCM. (Lets.) . . ■ 

Naturally rare ns might be ospeoted in such a treeless distnet a® 
Sholiipur, but found in several of the Bdrsi villages and alsO 
Aknikot. 

ASIOACCIPJTBmVS. (Pali) 

Yeiy common in the cold wenthor among Jong erasB, numbers 
beinff started in n bent for floncRn. 

BOTO BE£«3AIsENSrS. {Frartll,) 

• Oommon along tlio rivers and irater-coarses ; breeding in N^ovemb^r 

and December in boles in bonks. 

SCOPS FENNATUS. (Bixlgs.) ” ' . 

A BmolI.eared pwl identified as this is found occasionoBy oU 
through the district, 

CARINEBEAMA. (Tm.) - 

Tho “Punch and Judy _OwI is vesy common everywhere, •- 
breeding in hollow trees tn February Miiioli and Anril 
StUGCBEIS.' (Tick.) ^ , 


81. HJNOXtUGD. 

Rare. ' . 

The small birds are fairly . .nnmerons in species but few in 
iotnal nnmbers, arid many of the migrants merely pass through the 
Jistrict going returning. The following have actually been 

ibserved •• • ■ • . - 

ao bIRONOO RNSTIOA. (Lin.). 

Chnuaon in the cold Tveatner* 
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8i. HIRUNDO PILIFERA. (Sltph.) 

Fairly common, brooding in tUe rains in wolls. 

85. HIRUNDO ERYTHEOPYGIA. (Ssket.) 

Common, brccdinc in old buildings ovcrywhcrc. 

80. HIROKDO FLavrCOLA. {Jcrd.) 

Very local, tbo only breeding pl.ico known is under tbo railway 
bridge at tbo Motibiig tank where there are generally somo 
hundred neats, and eggs may almost always bo found. 

80. COTYLE SINENSIS. (Oray.) 

Found along tbo rivers in the sold weather, occasionally breeds 
both then and in the hot weather. 

DO. PTYONOPROGNE CONCOLOR. (Syl-es.) . 

' Common, breeding twice a year frequently in the verandas of 
bungalows. 

98, OYPSELLUS MELBA, (iin.) 

Has been noticed singly on one or two occasions in tho end of tho 
rains. 

100. CYPSBLLUS AFFTNIS, (Gray.) 

Abun^nt everywhere, brccchng in the rains and probably at other 
seasons under almost every 'mage gate. 

102. OYPSELLUS BATASSIENSIS. {Gray.) 

Naturally very rare but n dock of some taventy were continually 
flying round two toddy-palm trees near Knnnilln and probably 
they bred among tho leaves but no one could climb the trees. 

107. CAPRIMtrLQCS INDKJDS. (Lath.) 

Bare, but probably breeds. 

112. CAPRIAIULGUS ASIATIOUS. {Laik.) 

Also tolerably common in the barer parts. Breeds in Juno. 

117. MBROPS VHUDIS. (iin.) 

Very common ovetywhere, breeding in boles along tho roadsides 
■ - in April. 

120. MEEOPS PBRSICUS. (Pali.) 

A small flock seen near Pnndhnrpur in October 1877. 

123. CORACIAS INDICA. {Lin.) 

Is very common from about tho end of September till tho hot 
weather when it leaves. It docs not breed in tho district, 

129. HALCYON SMYRNENSIS. {Lin.) 

Fairly common, breeding in banks and old wells, from April to 
Juno. 

134. ALCEDO BENGALENSIS. {Gmel) 

Is not common in Sholdpur. It probably docs not breed in tho 
district. 

138, CERYLE HUDI3. (ifn.) 

Is common along all tho rivers, breeding through tlio rains or cold 
weother. 

149. PALAX)RNIS TORQUATOS. {Bodd.) 

Swarms everywhere, breeding in holes in trees whore they are to 
bo found; when not obtainable, in boles in village walls and 
temples from November to Febmarr. 

AL^aNlS PORPDREUS. {P. L. 8. Mull.) 

Is common in tbo gardens during tbo mins but loaves tbo district 
at the beginning of tbo cold weatber and does not rotum till tbo 
rams are well sot in. 

PIOUS MAHRAITENSIS. (Zatt.) ^ 

Not common, but among tho idXhul trees along tho rivers a few 

are alwaja to bo found at all seasons. 

YUNX TORQUILLA. (JMn.) 

The wryneck is common in tho cold weather. 

XANTHOL^MA HiEMACEPHALA (Mull.) 

district but is a permanent resident. 

OUCULUS CANORDS. (Zin.). 

■Efas been noticed in tho beginning of tho rains. 

OUCULUS POUOCEPHALUS. (ZatA) 

™ ®oId weather and end of the rains. 

OUCULUS MICROPTERUS, {Gmdd.) 

. Common in’ the rains. . " 


149. P. 

160. 
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212. COCOYSTES JACOBESUS. [Boid.) 

Common during tho Tftinsi and seen ofccasion&By nl otte times. 

The \Tritcr took one of its eggs from a nest of OhatarrhiBa „ 
caudnta in September 1879. 

SU. EOBVNAMIS HOKORATA. {Lin.). 

The lod is common wlieiever tnero nie gardens -vnlk mango 
trees, and the miter has taken its eggs (in one case two from one 
nest) from the nests of both 0. splendens and 0. macrorhynchns.' 
217. CENTROCOCCyX RUFIPESMIS. (Ifl.) , j ■ .i, • 

'riiis bird is fairly common and nests ^ a rnle during tno taro. 

The miter has Iiowotot found nests in the cold ■weather. 

"3" ClNUyRlS ZEYLONICA. (itn.) . i - 

This bonoysuckor is very scarce in the district It is f auiy cgwi 
in Pankirpnr and SAngola and the writer has once orlm ( 
noticed itmShoUpnr and Karmilla, but it seems to shnnAe 
eastern “arte of the district. It nests early in the rams, laAe 

cold weather, and amin in the hot. 

dFstrS : it breeds ns for as can bo seen only once a ycarmliay 
Jnno and duly. 

“SSS'LSSi.Mi.® fa 1»1» fa , 

eXdnh't in April and May. . , 

where. It breeds probably twice ajear once in Marobjmdij „ 

from May to July. ' 

.scKSrMfa 'rasrfaS 

P'obmaiT and even then is for from common. It certainly, 
not breed unless in Bdrsi. .. > 

200. LANIDS \aTTATOS. (rafe/iee.) ■ • , . 

This shrike is common enough during the end of the Mins » 
cold weather but tbo vnstmnjonty leave in Pebrumy. A iw 
however remain all the year and may perhaps bteoU. 

' 268. VOIVOOIVORA SYKESI. («rick/.) A few seen is 

Passes through the distnct m Apnl and October. A few see 

tho winter. , 

, generally choosing a smSl i&Wnil or some milk-buBfa as 
situation far its , 

277. socn by tho writer onoo in the Sdngola 
sab-dirision. 

278. ®^Sj^^gtrow1s oom^n everywhere, breeding in May and June. 

281, straggler in tho cold weather. 

288. the district in the end of the rains and' 

alain about April; tho migration is most probably from west to ' 

efst and no^^h to south. .. .. 

293. liEtrcO fontails are found occasionnlly during tho cold 

-n-eather, but neither remains permanently, 

007 aISEONAX LATIBOSTHia (*<#•) 

A cold weather visitant 
Ml SIOPORAIAMBLANOPS.. 

****’ Also a cold weather -nsitent. 


Algo » owiu lywt/uti* 

3flS CYOBNIS TrOKELLI. W*-) ,. i . ' 

305. t X found through the district at all 


Seasons. 
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307. CYORNIS EXJFICAXJDXJS. (Sieaim.) 

One Bpcoimen only prowircd, so ovidciitly a mere straggler. 

, 323. ms-ERYTHROSTEIlNA I’AKVA. (Rec/uM 

Common in'tlie cold weatlicr ; may often bo found perobed on one’s 
tent ropes, 

348. PITTA BRACHYOEA. (ifn.) 

This beautiful bird is not rare in April or October, but tbo iTriter 
baa never scon it except in these months. 

■ 351. CYANOOINCLUS CYANDS. (Ain.) 

Common dm-ing tho cold wenthor. 

'353. PETROPHILA CINCLORUYNCHA. (WpoM.) 

Is not uncommon in tho end of tho rains but docs not seem to bo 
found nt any other time. 

385. PYCTORIS SIEEllsIS. {Omcl) 

Is not common in tho district and tho writer has never found its 
nest there. 

43G. AROYA MALCOUII. [Sylea.) . . 

Thin is tho common largo babbler in ShoUpur, and is fairly 
common j breeding all through tbo rains. 

438. CHATAERHAIA CAUDATA. {Dum.) 

Is very common and breeds at nil seasons except tho actual hot 
weather. 


4C2, 

4GS. 

470. 

476. 

470, 

481. 

483. 
497. 
- 607. 

630. 

*634. 

, 639, 

r 

643. 


653. 

581 . 


MOLPASTES nOEXIORRnOUS. {Omd.) 

This is the common bulbtd at Sholupur and breeds in tho mins. 
lORA TIPmA. (Liu.) 

This bird in tho Zeylonien typo is common and brccdB in the rains 
goncmlly in a milkbu.>ili hedge, but occasionally on small hdbhul 
trees and at times in gardens. 

OniOLUS KDNDOO. (Sylet!) 

Common, breeding in Juno and July. 

COPSYCHUS SAULARIS, (Lin.) 

Is n rare bird in tho district and gonemlly fonnd singly. It docs 
.nr, ^ within tho limits of the district. 

THAMKOBIA PULICATA. (£»n.) 

Is very common overywhero ; tho specimens however nro hardly 
. typiwil “ fulicata," thoro being a brownish tingo on tho back. It 
■ breeds abundantly about houses from April to July. 
PRATINOOLA CAPBATA. (Lin.) 

Moderately common but most of tho birds leave tho district in tho 

PRATINCOLi%iCUS.°te? 




V ery common in winter. 
RUTICILLA RUriVENTRIS, (ilettl.) 


Also common in tho cold weather. 

LARVIVORA SUPERCILIARIS. (Jerd.) 

Not uncommon in tho end of tho rains and beginning of tho cold 
wenther. 

ORTHOTOSIUS SUTORICS. (rbnl.) 

PRInIa SOCrALIS.''(S.)'‘’““°"’ 

.however does not sow its nest into a lent ns 
the Inst ^'it common ns 

DRYMaSOA INORNATA. (Sybea,) 

plumnged warbler, found overywhoro 
' ■ bmed^sSandRstT-^ September ato the twomo^H 
bmnerw™„i ♦ Snsnendcd from some low 

pmchcBn?^d^1nl‘ eggB,bino marked with clarok 

HYPoEais RMIa! eggs ever known.. 

. Not uncommon. 

SYLVIA JEEDONI. (Blyth.) 

Common in the cold weather. , 
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. m ifOnCItLA JIADBRASPATEarSIS. {5m.) •^’<1 

Common and a veiyjamilittr bird; a pair bweding every ywir in'^ 
one of tbe boats m tbe boat-house on tbo‘ MotiUc taS Tf 

591. 

KB. »nD7SS™oiK"'ter™''‘’“”^ 

' 69A BUDYTES OITBEOLA. (Pallat.) ■ v 

Both birds ara fairly common during tho cold Tfcatber and latter ^ 
end of tbe rains but are only winter migrants. 

696, PIPASTES MACULATOS, {Hodga.) 

Bather rare, but noticed seyeral times during the wmter. ‘ 

600. CORTDALLA EUFULA. (Fieill.) , 

Very common in the cold weather. Does nothoworcr as fan 
has been noticed ever remain and breed in this district. 

660. COEVDS blACEOEHYNCHUS. (IFaffler.) 

The large black 'orow is common ovciywherci breeding geaenllj 
in the end of the hot weather but sometimes at the tot begin' 
ning of the rains. It is not generally as familiar as the gray 
crow but it occasionally builds on small trees in large tons - 
in tho same way. 

663, COEVUS SPLBNDENS. (VieilL) . • . ’ 

The gray crow is very common eveiywherei breeding from May to 
July. 

684. ACRIDOTHEHES TRISTIS. (Lin.) _ 7,7.... 

The common tnaina in plentiful everywhere and brccos is fls ■ 
district only daring the end of 'the hot'weather and tbe laiss i ■ 

687. STURNIA PAGODARmf, (Omel.) • ’ 

The blackorested stnrh'ng is a rarish bird in tho distnetei 
although it has been seen nearly every month it does not tm 
to breed there. 

690. PASTOR ROSEUS. (Un.) . - ^ . 

Tho ivdri bird.’ This bird is very common from tho one of tt« 
raw till the jvdri fields are cut in Eebruarr, The birds roo.t 
and spend tho middle of the dnyla the babhnl groves olote 
the wntei^oourses and sully out from them 'into Qio jvdri to wnict 
they do a great deal of damage. They are difiicult to diwt 
off if bdbhuts are near to which they can fly for sheltcri imi 
this is one of the reasons why tho plantation of suoh groves by 

. the forest department is so unpopular in tho Deccan. 

694. PLOOEDS PHIUPPINDS. (Lin.) 

Tho weaver bird is very common and its nests may bo found 
hanging from the bdbhul trees along almost nil tho water-courses 
and abovo old wells ; tho eggs arc laid in July and August. 

699. AUABINA PDlfCrOLATA. (Lin.) 

Is vciy rare in tho distriot. A pafr was only noticed on ono 
occasion ond that irns during tho mins. 

703 . AMADIKA MAJ^ABARICA. i£,i».y , 

Is excessively common, ronldng its round grass nest at all seasons 
in tho nearest thorny bush. Tho young cling to the nCst long 
after they are able to lly. 

706.' PASSER INDIOtJS, (Jad. and Selby.) . 

Tho Indion sparrow »s ns much a nnisanco hero ns ovciywhoro 

711. GYblNORIS ELAnCOJbLIS.^ (Fmnkl.) 

Is decidedly o rare bird in tho district. Tho writer obtained ono 
nest on tho faints of the Bbiraa in April 1877, and tho bird has 
been seen on a few other occasions. 

721 EUSPIZA .MELAJiOCEPHALA. (Scop.) 

Is a common winter visitant joining with tho weaver birds in 
plundering the corn fields. 

700 eDSPIZA LUXEOLA (Sparrm.) 

Jfoliccd on one or two occasions hut it is not nearly ns common 

' . as the last. 
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V' TSe MIRAPRA BRYTHROPTERA. (Jerd.) 

This lark is veiy common in the northern and ■western parts of 
the district but is found nearly everywhere. It is one of tho • 
species that has increased in numbers sinco the scarcity. It is 
a permanent resident and breeds. Its nests arc Wnd vrcll 
concealed and very difficult to disoover. 

• 768 AMMOMANES PH(ENICUHA. (fVanH.) 

llio Tcdtailed finchlark is the commonest lark in tho plonghcd 
fields, and may bo soon overywhere. Its nest is more liko n 
‘ robin's than a larks and is placed on tho sides of banhs and 
tufts of pirass. 

760. PYRRHULAtlDA GRISEA. (Scoj>.) 

Tho blnckhreastcd finchlark called erroneously by many sports- 
men the ortolan, abounds everywhere and seems to breed at nil 
seasons. 

765. SPIZAIiAUDA DEYA. (gyle*.) 

This bird is very numerous but does not breed till tho middle of 
the mins. Its slight crest and reddish plumage at once distin- 
guish it from any of the other ShoMpnr larks. 


^ The Sholdpur district, though a bare waterless country is fairly 
in tvaders, and there are a good many game birds, doves, and 
wild fowl. They include the following species ; 

773. OROCOPDS CHLORIGASTER. (Rfy/A.) 

... pigeon is a voiy rare bird and tho writer has only 

mvjco observed it, once in tho ShoMpur bcad-nnartcr station 
ttnd Again out in tho sub-division. 

COLGMBA INTERMEDIA {Slrtell.) 

Tho ordinary wild pigeon is voiy common in tho district, and 
simply swarms m the numerous wells in tho Mddha and Sdniroliv 

shot or snared for pigeon 
shooting in some places. Tho villagers however dislike ttioir 
“otted and encourage them by building their 
TDRTDRSBNEG^R§]sI“^i^«“®*’^'‘'^*’^*°’' P'Seons to nest in. 
. This is the commonest dove of the district, feeding in tho villnccs 

wn ronds,_Qnd breeding at all scasoM. Its fovomto 

TURTUR particular. 

This dove needs a ^mpor climato than Slioldpurnnd is accord. 

Bcas^Slb 

TDRTDR RISORIOS. (iia.) 

TB^QUEBARICDS, [fferm.) 

PI^OOLES/FASCIATUg. 

'"bilaSl'^WdnTraua i~fn 

sub-division itsell Tho wrttw bD8"nlBo Dotted 

803. PAVO CRSTATUS. (Lin .) . 

There are no trul 
numbers 


788 . 


704. 


705. 


796, 


"797. 


800. 


mat ^'Strict, 
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TSlOn whore thnro la ^ O , ^ 
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SIO. FRANCOLINDS HCTDS. (/«rd, ond Se%) 

The pninted partridge is fairly common in BSrai, Karmilln 
tho north and cast of SlioWpnr, andthe wrilorCs on<3it fa 
Silngolft but m no other part of the district. It aniiaM ^ 
breed only onco a year in September., - 
ORTYGORNIS POKDICERUNUS: (Omel,) 

Tho gray partridge is much commoner than the painted and is' 
generally distributed over the -vrholo district. It appears to? 
breed tmeo a year, once at some time bctireen Fehmaiy aid 
May and again in the rains. 

PERDICULA AR600NDA. (Eyl-M.) 

Tlio rock bush qnnil is very common all thronf^ the district ssi 
breeds in the rains and sometimes as late as Aovember, 
MICROPERDIX ERYTHRORHYNCHUS. [Sylu.) 

The -writer lias never himself seen this bird but has heard d a 
specimen heing fonnd near Sholipur itself. 

COTURNIX COMMUNIS. (Roan.) 

Tlio gray qnoil though rather local is fonnd in consideiatle nnm* 
ber all tnrougb tbe district from September till April. It does 
not breed in tho district. 

COTURNIX COROMANDELIOA. [Omd.) 

The min qnnil is much commoner than its larger relative, and h 
found equally all over tho district wherever there is shelter for 
it. It breeds abundantly among tbe Idjri fields fa the isici 
from August to November depenung on the season. • v < 

TORNIX TAIGOOR. (Syht.) _ _ ' _ ' ^ 

This qnail is not common hut is -widely distributed and brees ifa 
in the mins. 

TURNIX DUSSUMIERI. (JVm.) 


822 . 


827. 


828. 


829 . 


830 , 


832 . 


835. TURNIX DUSSUMIERI. (JVm.) 

Tho little button quail is much mom common and is really plVPr 
fnl in tho largo grass leurant. It is very diffioult-to flash ui 
this makes people think it rare. It nlso breeds in the rains. 

83C. EUPODOTIS EDWARDSI. (Oray.) 

The Indian bustard is fairly commen in Xarmila and ^enw 
scattered through the other parts of the district. It is one d 
tbe _ birds tMt has appeared in 'greater numbers since &e 
famine. It is a partial migrant coming to breed in* 'the isias > 
and mostly leaving in the hot weather. • . 

839. SYPHEOTIDES ADHITA. (Laliam.) 

The florican is found through tho grass preserves of the district. 
Except in the Sholipur sub-division and Akalkot it isscame,. 
and oven in these sub-divisions it appears to be diminishing 
in numbers. It breeds in the end of the mfas, the young often 
not being hatched till the beginning of November. It on'ght 
therefore hardly to be shot before the first of December. - 

840 . CUJtSOBIUS COROilANDELICUS. (Giml.) : 

Tnis bird is common on oU tbe haro waste load and among iKb ^ 
ploDgbcd fields. It Jays its mneb streaked eggs on tbo iare'^, 
ground in the hot weather, 

842. GDAIfflOLA OHIENTALI8. (Aeaei.) 

843. GLABEOIiA.DAOTEA. (Tew.) 

- ' Both tho swallow plo^^s are found though sparingly in tho cold 
weather along the Bhima. , 

846. CHABADRIUS FI&TUS. {dm.) 

The Indfan golifan plovw m very iwre, and the writer has only 
noticed odd birds on the banks of the Bkruk tank 

860- 4 S:GIALITIS JBRDONI. {Leffffe,) 

■ This is tho common ringed plover found in pairs along all tho 

u,. S 

862. CHETTUSIA GREGARIA. (Pall.) _ ' 

A fairly common winter visitant. 

855. *LOBIYANBLLUS-1NDIC0S. (Sodd.) 

"" '^jf^f^^“^JJ^‘‘P^“Si'BconanoaeTeiy where and breeds'in- the'' ’ 
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S5C. 


858. 


859. 


8C6. 


870. 

871. 


l872. 


873. 


877. 


882. 

884. 

891. 

892. 
■ 893. 

'C893. 

897. 


898. 


*901, 


902. 

903. 


'.., 905 . 


iBWommonbntis fairly distriUod over tbo district. It 

breeds on bare ground from May to July. 

iESACCS REOURVmOSTBIS. (Cwacr.) 

The big river plover is found among stones on tbo Bliimn and Hira 
rivers but is very scarce. It probably breeds. 

iEDICNBMTJS SCOLOPAX. (8. 0. Gml.) . i „ 

Tlio stone-plover is fairly common among sorab forest wlierover 
that osists, and breeds in the hot weather in tho district. 

'^The^^dto prtemen is ve^ plentiful in tho district but appears 
more waiT here than any place olso tho writer Ijas Ijcm stationed 
in. Largo flocks may be found on tho banks of tho Ekruk tank 
and they will there allow a sailing boat to pass within long shot if 
the sportsmen arc c oncealed. 

GALUNAGO STHENURA. [KOkl) 

GALLINAGO CffiLESTlS. (Frens.) ... . -i , , 

Both these snipes are found in tho district wherever there is snitablo 
ground for them. Rico being hardly cultivated in tho distnot 
and there bring no marsh, tho places where they are to bo had 
are few in number. "When tho Ekruk tank was first made tlioro 
was capital shooting for a year or two behind tlip dam. Tho 
leakage has however stopped and with it tho snipe shooting. 
Eight or nine braco however aro occasionally got in tho water- 
course which runs through tho SholApnr camp. _A bag of snipo 
in the Strict generally contains both kinds in about equal 
proportion. 

GALISnAGO GAlLIiroiiA. (lin.) , ... 

The jack snipe is commoner than either of tbo others in this 
distnot as it is found along all tho water-courses ivith gmssy 
banks, but nbtjn sufficiont numbers to bo worth pursuing for 
sport. 

•RHYlTOHiEA-BEITGAliENSIS. (Un.) 

Fainted snipes are found hero ond there through tho district; 
’they are nowhere common; they probably breed. 

NUMENIUS UNEATOS. _ (Guv.) 

The curlew is a rare winter visitant to Sholapnr. 

MACHETES PXJGNAX, (ifn.) 

Tho ruff is one of tho earliest visitants to tho district but is verv 
local. 

TRINGA SOBARQITATA (Quid.) Curpew Smx. 

TRINGA MINCTA (lisisl.) IiIttle Stint. 

AOTlTia GLAREOLA (Zn'n.) Spotted Sandpifeu. 

ACTITIS OOHROPUS ( Lm ,) Green Sandpiper. 

TRINGOIDE3 HYPOLEUCUS (Iiin.) CIomiion Sandpiper. 

TOTANGS GLOTTIS (Zin.) Greenshank. 

TOTANUS STAGIfATlLIS (Ru^C.) Little GREENSnANK. 

TOTANOS CALIDRIS (Lin.) Redshank. 

All these sandpipers are found in more or less abundance during 
, , • tho cold weather, tho commonest being perhaps tbo green and 
common sandpipers. . ^ 

HIMANTOPOS CANDipUS. (Bonn.) 

The blackwinged stilt is fairly common in tbo cold weather, leaving 
however early m tho season. 

HYDROPHASIANtJS CHIUURGUS, (Scop.) 

- tar^’SeSteVto bre^ 

PORPHYRIO POLfOOEPHALUS. ’(Lath.)' ' 

;GALlS£‘tHMEOP^ fe, " “» 

j ™ istriot I two or throe pair brood orcry 
rams boMnd tho dam of thaFmdbarpur tank. 
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997 . 


909 . 


916 . 


917 . 

918 . 


920 . 


928 . 

924 . 


026 . 

020 . 

927 . 


929 . 


930 . 


931 . 


934 .. 

937 .’ 


039 . 


EBTTHRA PH.^lbmiA. {Pem.) ' - 

Tlie irliitebrtinsted \rater-lieii is .moro'commoni op at all wraits 
lidng mpli more noisy attracts greater notice. It iisD \|||^^ 
in.tlie roins. 

POEZANA MAEUEXTA. (Leach.) , , • ; ' ^ 

The spotted crolcbis not rateamipt^m the end pP'JXhi rains and 
the cold weather wherever.therc-isii^'^joistKsdvor for it. 
LEPTOPTILBS ARGAIXIS. (io(A) ■“ . • k 

This adjutant is reiy rare^ bnt the writer has notieed?tf(l^g 
with Tultnres on carrion screial times. • ■■'''■ '■ i*s 

XBNOEHYNOHtJS ASIATICUS. (Lafk) ' 

The writer has noticed.thiS;|tQrk ,<m one or two occasions. 
OICONU NIGaA.;.4^'f^'‘ . . . 

The writer has ndtiBed this stork nsmodemray VWIjiOT! 

winter along the M4n river but in no other part or fno oistnct..; 
DISSUBA EPISCOPA. (BoeW.) , . , , ..pi 

This stork is fiiirly common and is the only pra^ent resideat 
among the storks. • It breeds in December njiManuaiy. 
ABDEA CUTEREA (Lin.) Common heeon. .1..* , 

AEDEA PORPOEEA (lAn.) PuRPtu mbon. • • • 

Both the herons are foniii 

much the scarcest. Neither breed m the district, thongh 
cinerea may always be found singly. 

HBRODIAS TOEBA. (Suck. Ham.) ^rV 

HEBODIAS IJJTBBMEDIA. (Ban.) V>'« . 

HBEODIAS GAJJZETTA. (Lin.) , , .V-s?: 

AI T three white egrets are found jn tte istnet m the coiu 
The garzetta remains and breeds in March and April. 
BTTBDLCCS COBOMANDUS. (Bodi) , ^ • uii’ 

Is oommon in the district and breeds m several place3mJ*P 
April and May. ‘ 

jS^commonost (rf the family *hnt leaves jn tin 
end of the hot weather. 

B0TOBIDES JAVANIOA. (ffvrtf-) ^ 

The green bittern is rare in the distnot and the TOter^'tos®^ 

noticed it except in the cold weather. It does not appear to breco 
AEDEXTA (OpuU) 

A'single specimen obtained. ' 
jyyOTrCQEAX GBISBUa (Lin.) 

This bird is moderately cranmon bnt leaves the district ■fOr.Twos 
three months in the beginning of the rams. ,> 

tantalus LEUOOCEPHALUS. (Cfmain.) . 

Modeintely oommon nloag tho mvers and certamly nsed to brjOi 
near the Bhiron, the tree however having been blown doim,tu. 
bii^s deserted tboplace. , , 

PXiATAIdElA iEUOOKOIfXA. (»y.> , 




940 . 

941 . 


in April andJiIay. 


Fairlr commo n; b reeding in Apr 
AWASTOMUB OSCITAN& JStxid.) , , . 

Vot uncommon in the cold weather along a large nver. . , . . t i 
TUTS MELANOOEPHALA. (Lath.) • . * 

is not at aE nne^mon all the cold weather bnt apparently 
. . leaves the distrirt m rains. . 

0<<L tkqOOTIS PAPIELOSUS. (Tern.) , ' 

WnB-ourlow IS common and breeds twice a year m tho .hot 
^thwiond tho end of the rains. 
oic walOLnW-USIGNEUS. (a O. UsTrtJ. 

■ "too glosV ibisafiveiyiore and tho tviitor has only seen- it on ono 

o» PH^COPlI^DriimQDOKTm. (Trm.) 

The flatnihgo is voiy rare bnt small nocks occasionally tnm up 

in the Cold weather. 

flsn SABOIDIOENIS MELAKONOTUS. .(P<«n.) .-j . 

^0 ‘nnkhta’ is nofrommon m the distnctbnt the writer has*' 
' flccii it onco or twico in src&focr. * 
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61. NETTOPUS COROMANDBLIANUS. (fifmcl.) 

Cotton teni nro also rare. Throe or fonr pairs stoyed a week or 
. ■ tvro on tho Moti tank in Jtdy 1874 bftfc they wore so much 
. 1, persecuted that they did not stay more. ■ * 
■ftlE^OeyGNA'IAVANIOA. {Honf.) 

ifto.Vhistling teal is a reiy rnro duck, ono or two small flocks 
■'uiiay ho found, on the hhad of the Ekf-nk tank in Dcccmhor and 
Janu'aiT, but'danralo' shun open country. 

354. CASAEOAEUlILA:''(^’a«-) 

. niddy shieldrako or hrahmoni duck is common on all the largo 

’riverSduringthooold'weathorandfrcqnontly stay still April. 

357. SPATOLA-CLYPEATA. (Lin.) 

Tho shoveller isprohqblyiihQ^licBt migratory duck (not teal) that 
' ; appeals at .tho ondwthe HtnS?taHis found in pairs generally j 

;.'MSSIKv 'O lihe to tho mshv cduoanf tho tanka, thov nro com- 


™ *ko rushy edges of tho tanks, they arc com- 
■ 'Jparatively easy to shoot 
359. .ANASPCECILORHVNOHA. (JVost.) 

. ' Is not a_ common duck ^in the district It occurs occasionally in 
. ..fe® probably is a permanent resident and breeds. 

9|i^ CHATOELASMUS STREPERUSi (Uru) 

' - ' This and tho vridgeon aie tho two commonest of tho larger ducks. 
Immense flocks sometimes collect on the Bhima flying up tho 
smaller rivers at night and returning in the morning, inircc or 
more may gen^lly he got hy starting at daybreak and walking 
mpug me bed of one of these streams as they fly do^m at only a 

plontRul, andaro often found in company with 


^7 


CKEOOA. CKn.) 

- ' • by far of all tho wild fowl. 

• - fcn tho Ekrhk tank and smallor flocks nro 

- **!ThebIae^^d teal is less common than tho Rroonwinired Imt 

^ v,^IdOTI,A FERSnA. {Lin,) ' ^ 

'm. fuUG^ nncommon on tho whole. 

HyBBi])A, (PaU) 

?87. STERNA mMoGABTiS,^ tho rivers. = ’ 

*■-1 .?^**^*®** snokebirdis modflwitniT, >. ’ ' 

hut never seen «®oii 

iissufifi • ®®®®“«s‘“‘keSIioMpurdistrior 
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APPENDIX B. 


SPECIAL PDNERAL RITES.-.-' 

Appendix B. AmOXO tlio liigh class Hindus special funeral rites arc performai 
SrrvtM when a man is drovmcd, or when a man dies on an unlucky day, or whajj 
rc.vcpMMi IltTrj, Hindu dies an atheist a Cliristiunor a Musiilmiln, or when a woman dish 1 
pregnancy, monthly courses, or childhcd. The most- important of tki . 
special funcml rites is the ceremony called NdrayanhaU literally ofierings 
to NdniyaiL The details are ; The chief mourner sprinkles a plot of 
ground with cowdung and %rntor, sets a low wooden stool on the plo^ 
spreads rico on the stool, and on tho rico puts a copper pot. In the pot 
he puts water, sarratuhatUii or Asparagus racemosus, and poncliamino or 
fivo jewels in practice generally an eight-anna piece, and filling a copper 
plate with rice sets it on tho pot. He tlicn takes a gold image of the god 
Sati/e»!i or NdrAyan, washes it with five nectars or pandidmrila milk, curds, 
clarifJerl butter, honey, and sugar, and sets it on tho rice in the plate. He . 
ofTurs iwlpowdcr, tunncrii^ flowers, and swcot cakes or sugar, hows it j 
tho image, and prays to it to romons tho sins of tlio dead. He fia.;, 
takes tho imago and puts it in a metal plate, and 'in another plate 
water with sesame, barloy, sweet basil leaves, turmeric, and white mtc"' ^ 
He takes a conch shell and dips it in tho water of the- second plate 
. pours the ■water on idio image of Ndriyon from the point of the cootk 
Next lie places a silver imago of Brahma in a plate and puts the plate on 
a pot and tho pot on a heap of wheat In tho same way he places o gold 
imago of Vishnu on a heap of gram, a copper imago of Budra on tiiuf 
Fhoscolas mungo, an iron image of Tama the god of deatli ca udw 
Fhoscolus rodiatus, and a lead image of prefo or the deceased on sesame. 
Ho calls on tlio four doitics -and tho dead to come and live in tho images 
and worsliips them in the same way as be worshipped tho first image of 
Ndrdyan. Next tho chief mourner performs the praffoseliUla horn or 
atonement sacrifice. He raises a quadrangular mound of earth, sweeps - 
it with sacred gross, sprinkles cowdung and water on it, draws lines on it 
with a shnwa spoon mode of mongo leaves and wmiar Ficus glomeraia sticks, 
picks up Avith his thumb and ring-finger any small pebbles that may be on 
the mound, again sprinkles Avator, ,ond kindles a sacred fire on it He 
takes wotor in his right hand and says that he kindles tho socfccI Hrq called 
vit in order thot the sin attaching to tJie deod, owing to his or her SiaiSh' w 
having occurred on an unlucky day, or in water, or during her monthly sioK 
ness, or in pregnancy, or in childbed, or when he was o convert or on atheist, * 
or on ground' which avbs not' sprinkled with cowdung and cow’s urine, . 
or which Avas not strewn Avrth sacred grass sesame and basil leaves, may hv 
removed and thot he or she may not Avander among the living but may go to ' 
heaven easily. He then throws the water on the ground. He puts to the 
north side of tho sacred fire tAVO blades of sacred grass and places over 
them tAVO sociifioial vessels one called pranitd or the conductor the other 
called prois/Kwii of sprmklw. He tekes the vessel called pranitd with 
his left hand, fills it Avith water witli his right hand, and sets it in its former 
place. He sets three blades of socred grass on each side of the altar and 
the following articles near the two vessels : shruva a spoon made of 
mango leaves and umSar sticks, upayamanahusha a knotted cluster of 
■ seven, blades of sacred grass, snmmarjanakvsha a knotted duster of fiA-e - 
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blades o£ sacred ^as%, pavitridve two rings of sacred gross joined together, 
darbhdsl/rayas a knotted cluster of three blades of sacred ^oss, ajyasthdli a 
■;ypssel for clarified butter, and eharitslkali a vessel for cooking rice. Having 
set these things in their proper places, he takes the darbhdslrayas or knotted 
^ cluster of thr^ blades of sacred gross and encircles it with the pavitridvc or 
two sacred^grass rings, and cutting off tlic ends of the darbhddrayds or 
• cluster of three bjades .of sacred grass ho throws tilt darbMslray&fi and 
j»a»i<Wdi)e to thelfioflh and places the bit ho has out off in the vessel 
called prokshanipdtra or the sprinkler. He then pours the water from the 
vessel called pranitd into the vessel called prokshani and purifies nil' the 
sacrifioial things by sprinkling tlrt water on tlicm. To the south of tho 
sacred fire he places on tlie fire the vessel called ajyasihdli filled with 
clarified butter and to the north ha places the vessel called ehanisthdli 
filled with rice and water and gets tho rice cooked thcra He tlicn takes 
a brand from the sacred fire and moves it in n circle round the altar, 
**•1 shruva spoon made of mango leaves and umlar 

sticks, by heating it on the sacred fire and sprinkling’ water on it with 
Mcred gmss from the vessel called pnhliani. He tlien takes down 
the vessels of rice and clarified butter whicli were kept on the altar 
Md purifying them sets them in front of the sacred fire. He then holds 

?*■ l’’“3cs of sacred gmss 

sticks eamtdhasluras ot bundle of tlirco sacrificial 

touohuigbiscIiDstwith tho cluster of seven 

daiahind. Next^fhe chief monmil r presents or 

VaUhnavadi and Fanebadatvala J * *** called tho 

leaves in a line anf ^stTe ^ P“n 

and on these bladps nlrtvnn r®. knotted blades of sacred ctoss 
Y ama the god of detrSom tbf s!S- 

carrier, Kavyavilhan or the manes’ offering. 

Purusha, P^taor the deS ° 

eeven baUs with fiowere, redpowdw 

eleven hymns or ananMkia pi4e of tlm j 

on the balls from the point of P®"” 'vator 

five plantain leaves in^ sLii £ He spreads 

of ^red grass and on the blafe lete S «'’«> knotted blades 

rpK 
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• APPENDIX 0. ' 

HOUSE OONSEORATIOSr.i 

Appendix c. The Hindu ceremony for consecrating a no\r house is called TittstHii 
or Vdsiu-quieting, Vdstn being the Place Spirit or Genius LoA lis 

CoKSECRA'noN. l>oIieved that if ^e ceremony is performed in the month of Mv,-! 

or September, a month in urhich the spirits of the dead are supposed to\ 
'specially powerful, adeatii or some other misfortunewill happeniu tlie&im 
of the person who performs it. So also the months Pattiha orBemh 
January the month of' the spirit Sankrdnt, Cliaitra or April-May, ss< 
Aalivin or Septomber-October are unlucky for a Fdritt-qnieting orW 
wanning. In any other month but these a lucky day is diosea Oslli! 
day the house is decked with flowers and mango Icares and friesds m 
relations are asked to the ceremony. The host and his wife batlie, die 
in rich clothes, and sit on low wooden stools placed witliin lines oi qtsii 
powder. The family priest sits on a third stool in front of ftm c 
near him sit other Birmans called to aid in the ceremony. 
talcing water in bis right band, says 'I perform this ceremoiiJtiU 
TdstttsMnli or Vdstu-soothing t^t no evil may befall my fnnuly, rJ 
that in future I and my fomily may live happily in tins netr^ 

, house.’ He then throws the water on the ground. The family pried, ' 
a winnowing fan takes parched rice and grains of mustard seed s 
scatters them about the house saydng ‘-Let those hhuts or spititi v 
dwell in this plot of land depart^ and let those spirits who trouble or A 
our ceremony be destroyed by the command of tlife god Shiv.’* The jnt 
then mixes cow’s urine, cowdung, milk, curd^ clariiied butter, and vat 
and sprinkles the mixture about the house and about the yard, lit 
he consecrates the spot in which the host is sitting' by sprinkling it w 
the same mixture and raises a quadrangular mound on the spot. At 'a 
comer of the mound a two feet long blackwood peg is driven into i 
ground and a cotton thread is passed round the pegs. The host odi 
curd^ milk, pulse of ttdid Phoseolus radiates, and parched grain- 
each peg and says ‘ Let the Tidgas or serpents go to the bottom of t 
earth, and lot all the lohapalas or guardian spirits wluch prolong life ai 


' > Of the origin of Vistu-quicting the M^a or fishPwnfn gives the follou-ii 
account: A giant n.amed Antlhak or Darkness grow so mischievons that Sin 
attacked and killed him. In the fntigoe of lighting Shiv perspired and from h 
sweat a terrible spirit sprang. The sp'nt was no sooner bom than, excited h 
hanger, ho began to drink the blMd of the dead giant. Still lus hongcr was nc 
appeased. The spirit prayed to Shiv that he might have the power of dovouria 
anything in the world. Shiv granted the boon and the- spirit spread havoc thronci 
the world and harassed both i«n and gods. The gods mot, hnrlod the spirit to th 
earth, and sat on his hirir.' Spo spinl begged the gods to make some provision fo 
him promisingif they did he would remnm quiet and tronblono ona Tbprovido fo 
him, the gods ordained that whenever a new bonso or a well or a pond was finishci' 
offenngs should bo made to tto splnt and that ho would bo at liberty to troubk 
those who would not pinko the proper offerings. From that time thh spirit was 
called rdsttt from {ho Sansknt txis to dwell becanso they say the gods dwelt on his 

Sanskrit text is: Ap^^rUayChhuld, U Ihvtd Mumi-sanilhil^, • 
vitihnahitianu, li natyanlu S' ivtfjnafjd. » • 
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strcneth Uvc'in tliis dwelling’i. The host then traces a square of 

turmeric and wter on the ground and in the square lara fire made of 
•cowdunK, and sets on die fire a vessel filled mth clarified huttcr. When 
Bie butter is hot ho takes the vessel in his hand and thron-s- parched 
rice, mustard seed, «di<f Phaseolus rndiatus, and three spoonfids of the 
■ clarified butter at each corner pillar of the house to the north, soutli, 
east, and -west. He then spreads n wliitc piece of cloUi over the altar 
and dipping a golden or reed pen in n mixture of redpowder and water 
draws on it ten lines from east to west and ten from north to south, and, 
placing rice and betclnuts upon it, worships the cloth with redpowder and 
flowers. Next the host fills-two copper pots with water, places them on the 
cloth, puts bent grass, precious stones, and copper or silver coins in them, 
encircles them witli a cotton thread, and places on them two copper plates 
filled with rice. On ^e rice in the copper plate ho places two golden 
images one of the Place Spirit Ydslu and the other of Dlintva or the polar 
star and lays before them flowers, turmeric, and redpowder. After this 
he worships the navagriMs or nine planets and tlio dashadikpdldt or ten 
quarter guardians and throws into the fire offerings of cooked rice, sesame, 
clarified butter, bent gross, sacred grass, bel or ASglo marmclos frui^ and 
pieces of blackwood,pywJ Ficus religiosa,pa?as Butca frondosa, sfiaiii! Pro- 
Eopis spicegera, and rut Calotropis ^gant^ After this cooked rice, curds, 
and a lighted flour lamp arc set on a plantain leaf and the wholo is 
taken away and laid at a place where three roads meet as an offering to 
tho spirits of the place The host then takes a coco.annt, a plantain, n 
betelnut and leaves,’ flowers, and sesame, tics them together with a cottqn 
thread, and bo and bis wife, standing togetJior, throw tho bundle into the 
fire and bow to it. This is called pu^/iuti or tho complete offering. Tlio 
family priest then takes ashes from tho fire and marks tho brows of tho 
host and his wife with them. A long red cotton thread is passed round 
the house, and ten flags of silk or paper are fixed in diflerent parts of tho 
house roof.* At the foundation pillar of the house whicli is called muhnrtti- 
medha or the lucky post, a pit about tn-o feet deep is dug and filled with 
water. A little oil is poured on tlie water. If tlic oil on tho surface of 
the water runs or takes tho form of a tortoise it is believed that the house 
will last long and the owner will prosper, othorv>Tso it is feared that 
some evil -vvill happen to the owner or his family. An earthen box is 
then brought and filled witli bent grass, sesamo seed, curds, rice in 
huslr, parched rice, seven kinds of corn, precious stones of five lands, 
'mustard seeds, lotus, yakthakardam or perfumed paste mode of 
Camphor agnllochum and musk, vala or Andropogon murientum, moss, 
mamsMla or red sulphurate of arsom'c^ end nshiagandha or the mixturo 
V. scents. Tho golden imago of Vfislu is then placed in tho box 
yitn its locG down and tho aitlclcs mentioned nbovo nro placed on its 


• ‘The Sanskrit text ri: IhAlali hdgdt foZaptffdfc/m tana(at, amin arH 

ilcaanlvete dymhalakar&t tadd ’ 

- According to the hook rituals the parched rice, mustard seed, vdid nns 
utter ought to bo placed under the pillara befqro they aro fixed, in practice U 
rain andbutter are conerallv sprinkled when the' bouse is comnlefiol ^ ” ” 


utter 

ndbutter aro*goncraUy sprinkled when tho'bouso'is coi 
» Tho roof is tho spirit haunt and tho flag the hpirit-scaror. So small flags nro n 
in some Hindu graves and used in Hindu mind-ntes. So pilgrims shing ..J- 
am. Thi spirit of the dead Hindu sits like a wll ^ 


uu graves ana nseu in joinau nuna-mes. so pilgrims, shins and nnnJi 

lavc flags. The spirit of the dead Hindu sits like a bird to the roof for 
lays anS is fed by milk. So the Bunneso after a wedding throw ^ 

■oof to scare fiends. So the Greek raying, ‘No roof is without itTm-iUnirit,* T 
sombination of tho flag and tho roof is shown in many honsos in j c ^ 

on whoso rtofs an nneW and a flag aro painted, “ Bombay and Sni 
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bnok.i Hie box is closed and worshipped with flowers -and .rednoul 
Nine earthen or copper pots ore filled with water, copper 'or silver coin? 




,, tlie pit with .the 

blowing of pipes and the beating of drums and the pit is closed with cartl »' , 
If tlie earth is enough to fill the pit or if any earth romain^aller fllli-M 
the pit it is a good omen ; if the earth fails to fill'’^e ,p’tt%e Omen' in 
bad. After filling the pit the spot is cowdnngod, worshippe^*;^* ‘ ’ 
powder and flowers, and a lighted lamp is set on it The w^ 
host mixes turmeric in u’utei'JAad plugging her hands in tlie mu 
strikes them against tlie 'doors of the house. The. host does thesataT 
with his right hand only.® The YAstu-soothing ends with" pfraents ol 
clotlics and money to BrAhmans and a feast to Brdhmans and friends ani 
relations. • ' 

This* house consecration is. interesting for several reason?. Like 
exorcism, as its object is to driTO awmy a spirit^ it is one 
rites. Two of the most dreaded of early spirits seem to hnvJ ®ithc 
Place Spirit and the Time Spirit. The IKme Spirit is K41 or MahAkSl the . 
Great Destroyer, Time and Death, as in Europe, being tlie same. Itis ' 
from tlie fear that Kill will cany off the bride or the bridegroom that, at ^ej 
ivcdding moment, grain is throivn over tlio bride, and bridegr(wm^i||[|^ 
aro clapped, music is played, and guns are fired/ ' As eveiy .iflOminirA 
its spirit so every plot of ground has its Place Spirit. I^oever W 
a house trespasses on the domain of a Place Spirit, who, unless 
pleased, will punish the tre^uMer either by shaking down. 
by killing or sickening some member of ‘his family. The 
Place Spirit and the need of pleasing him is widespread. Thf Indian 
hlusalmdns are not less careful than the Hindus to scare the Plaffi 
Spirit. Before a ne?v house is used priests are called.W^4k® KurAn is 
read and slips of paper with texts from tlie EurAn wrifeiiifei them are 
buried. The early Egyptians had a similar practice of placing und^r ^ 
stone papers ?vitli.passages from the Book of the Dead (Kele’s Egypn™ 
Religion, 23, 26). In Burma people are buried alive avhen a palace'diL 
finished (Shway Toes The Burmon, II. 207). In the Kji islands 
chiefs house is finished a slave is buried in each posthole ..(Wallace^ , 
Australasia, 487). In Borneo when a chief makes a house it' is sprinkle^' 
witli human blood (Tyloris Primitive Culture, II. 382). In jiadagaMtil'; 
human sacrifices ore offered when the chiefs palace is made (Sibree’s Sffaa-C 
gascar, 305). In Europe tho. Place Spint is regarded -vrith ilifi 
The Germans think the first person who onlore a now house or 
new bridge is doomed to be a riotim to the Place Spirit (Grimm’s Teutonic ? 

Mythology, IIL 1021). The Piets bathed the foundations of towers (’ 

to please the Place Spirit (Scott’s Border hEhstrelsy, 41 4). Accol. 
one account the old Irish missionaiy St. Colombo buried St. Oran undep^ 
the walls of St. Kildo church to please the Place Spirit (Ditto). In i8j^ 
the people of Hallo wished to have a child killed and buried under a new,,,' 
bridge to strongtlien. its foundations (Henderson’s Folklore, 274). '-Thp 
feeling livetfin the luck which atteebes to on English bouse Vanning, 

-• 

1 Bun’ing with the face down is practised by some low tribes in Ehindesh iil 
case of pregnant women and others who aro specially likely to come back and nine 
the living- Mr. J. A, Baines. O. S, ® 

s The handmark os on a sati stono or at a Mosalmiin ivcdding is a sion cl* 
Musalmins both Shills and Snnus ivoubip an open hand. 
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pJP^cotcli practice (^dnnking a health to the first fire, and in the French 
invitation Rjndre la cr6maiU6re to hang tlic cooking pot that is to attend 
ft the^rst cooking. The means taken to scare or to please the Place Spirit 
^Vfeah, Borneo, Madagascar, and Scotland by a human sncrfice seem, 
till the introduction of British rule, to liave been commonly practised in too 
^Bofnbay Deccan. About 1190 when the Siitdra fort was built by the 
^anliAla kjqgs, tw Mhdrs, a boy and a girl, were buried alive at the west 
^tes as aliMcrlng'to the place spint. Under the Bcdar kings (1 34 ( -1490) 
granted to a man in reward for providing a man and a woman 
|P%'nrl:d under one of the bastions of Purandhnr fort in the Poona 
SMcVwhioh had several times faUefl. tTlip Sholdpur headman owes his 
"position to the grant, nbout the same time, of a pregnant woman to bo 
buried alive -lltrder one of the eastern towers of the fort, and ono of too 
peshmukh family of Sholdpur is still paid a yearly cash allowance which 
ifas originally made to an ancestor of his, in return for the gift of a youth 
to be buried under the great north Sholdpur tower. About 1750 a Milng 
have been buried under the foundations of tho Peshwa’s Shnnvdr 
plnw^.’i^feona. About 1790 a newly married pair were buried under tho 
main entrance to Lohogad fort in Poona and tho person, a Maraton, who 
, proiaded the victims ivas rewarded by tho headship of the inllagc on tho 
Lohogad terrace. Several other examples of human sacrifices occur in 
Mmection with tho making of wells and ponds which, without tho cement 
^ll|p|i|i^<iMlood, rcfusedjl^hold ivatcr, Phis worldwide drc-id of tho Place 
Spirit suggests an explanation for tiio Freemason's rites at laying too foun- 
ijttotoAstoneof a building. Like too Hindus Freemasons have a love for 
”'%0 old and prcaorvo old practices by aymbollc explanations. • Under tho 
, fou|i||||||MliitonQ tho Freemason lays grain oil and wine,- somo nows- 
paporsiond some coins. The oil they say is put under tho stono because 
it is an emblem of abundance, toe wine because it is an emblem of joy, 
and toe grain because it is an emblem of plenty. Tho papers are put in 
to show' literature of too time was like, and too coin to show 

^^ho xvas J;ljmx too' king. That these explanations do not give too origin of 
■fehoTractices appears from too consideration that toero is little wsdorn or 
profit in putting health, Joy, and plenty under a stone j that if tho Hteraturo 
^■me time istobehanded down, letters should bo cut in stone or in metal, 
^Plwprintei^fin perishable paper, and tliat, if the date is to he handed down, 
it should" W preserved by being engraven in some' notable part of too 



^Sjjllp^ce Spirit. Oil, wine, Und grain'arcmmong tho greatest gladdonors 
T^^^porters and healers and therefore tho greatest scarors of disease Lunger 
♦••'audi Ud spirits. Grain and oil are used in too Hindu Place Spint- 
rt w worthy o£ nolo that according to tho books they should bo 
■burieomt toe foot of the house pests ' instead of as at present being strewn 
'tfkmtoehouse floor. The caity Egyptian and modem Musalmin practico of 
l,,:«armg toe Place Spirit by burying under too foundation stones slips of 
pape^_ with holy spmt-scanng texts suggests that .too original nowspanor 
jvas ,a spinlrscanng sbp. The coin again seems put in with the same 
Mill ^ put uitotoe dead Greek mouth or is tieiT to tho hem 
.lipWl^dus shroud and is in the Hindu Vdstu-Bhdnti and in 
osMOTBBs, that is to dnve oflt spirits. ' • r- ^ 
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A. 

c^niBition (1818-1870) : sol. 

dil Sh&his : Musalmin kings of Bijtlpnr (1489- 

1886), 278 -287. 

Lgawals : traders, 48-60. 

Ige Details 1 2i. 

ikalkot : origin (170S) of tho Htljds of, 289 ; State, 
.description, boundaries, iispcct, rirers, mter, 
IHilpg)', ^climate, rainfall, forests, animals, birds, 
J ^p!a, station, ctops, moneylending, trade, 
^ M(ts, land, jnstice, rex-enne, schools, dispensary, 
I j^ces, history, SOS -510. 

■,4'UnJ : town, Aurangzcb at (1689), 288, 407. 
'‘&ia-nd-dui Ehilji : Delhi Dmperor (1293-1316), 
'•SrSnoteS. 

^enated Villages (1884) !363-3G6. 
•pjldlirabliritya : Deccan Hindu dynasty (b.c. 90- 
i 4'.p. 300), 275. 

I ; ar-ible, 218. 

, iiadl'lldn ; Biidpur general and minister (1511 • 
. J649), 279-281. 

•Ashta f lake, 223-223; haVtle of (1818), 294-290; 
' viUage, 407-408. 

iAspect. ! 2. . 

,-Aai{s :18. 

'Asieibed Taxes .‘376. 

I tS.rs ! MusalnUin perfumers, 198. 

.Andichs : Gujarilt Br.tlim!ins, .80. 


Fandhaipnr priests, 427, 468, 
iidgMns : ^lusalmitn gardeners, 204, 
**- ?ly nniB.8Deeenn Musalmdn kings (1347 - 1489), 

.ijirdv II. : ninth Peslwa (1700 - 1817), 292-295. 

,]!ar Easdbs : mutton bntehcis, 204. 
fJaldglldt : hill range, 2. 

JdlijiBSjirAv'. third PcBhwn(1740- 1761),290-291. 
Balance Sheet : 376. 

Bdlsa'utOslUB : beggars, I8I. 

BanMng : 239-240. 

Bdpn Grokhale : 'Matiliha general (1817-18), 293- 
_293. ' . 

dftrgirs s Slardthn troopers, 285 note 2. ' 

survey, ,318 - 321, 348 - 352; sub-dinaion 
' ■siletalla, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water. 


soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 391 . 393 ; town 
details, 408-410. 

Barntgars : Mnsalm.4n firework makcru, 199. 
Bdvi .* village, temples, 410. 

Bedras : Musalmdn traders, 199. 

Begampnr : village, Aurangzob's daughter's 
tomb, 411. 

Beggars : 180-191. 

Belddrs : qnarrymen, 01.02. 

Borads : unsettled tribes, 163-165. 

Bhadhhnnjds : grain parchers, 92, 204-203 
Bbagr&nldl Indraji : Dr., 275, 417 note 1. 
Bhdmtds : pickpockets, 163. 

Bhat i Mr. G. A„ 234 note 1. 

Bhdtids : traders, 50-51. 

BhdtS : beggars, ISl. 

Bhatydrds : Musalrndn cooks, 206. 

BMUam s Dovgiri Yidav king (1188 - 1192), 275. 
Bhils *. unsettled tribes, 105. 

Bhima: river, 3-4. 

Bhogdvati : river, 4. 

Bhois : fishers, 152, 203-206. 

Birds! 511 -521. 

Birthplace : details about, 23, 

Births and Deaths : 389-390. 

Blankets : wcjvving of, 271 -272 
BodM i hill, 2. 

Bobords : Musalmiin traders, 201-203. 

Bojgars • Musalmdn beer-sellers, 203. 

Borrowers 1 244-240. 

Boundaries: 1. 

Brdhmans : 25-44. 

Brahmapnri ; Anrangzeb’s camp at (1693), 283 ; 

village, temple, 411. 

Bridges i 239, 

Brokers : 201 - 262 . 

Bnfaloes > I5i 
Bnilding Stone i9. 

Bnrhdn Nizdm ; second Ahmadnagar king (1608. 

1653), 279-283. 

Burke : Sir. C. T., 226. 

•BufCids ! bamboo workers, 92- 93. 

Bassy : French commander (1752), 291, 


Capitalists :239. 
Carriers ! 203,' 
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Cart Traffic : 342 and note 1 . 

Cattle Disease : 388. 

Census Details : 23-26. 

CMmllMrs *• leather 'norkcra, 93. 

Cbanges : moneylending, 248 - 249; territonal 
(1818-1876)) 303 and notea 1, 2 and 3. 

Charcoal : making of, 10. 

Chlnchgaon = lull, 2, 3. 

Cholera : outbreaka of, 361, 362, 363, 384, 3B6 
and note 1, 387. . 

Christians : 211 . 

Civil Courts : 367. 

Civil Suits (1870 - 1882) : 367-3G9. 

Climate : 6-8. 

Communities : 2ll -213. 

Condition : of the district (1792), 202. 

Copper and Brass work : 272. 

Cotton ; tillage of, 230 - 231 ; export trade i^ 
264-266. 

Cows : 16-16. 

Crafts: 268 - 274. 

Craftsmen : 01 • 143. 

Crawford : Ur. C. E. C., 239 note 1, 407 note 1. 
Creditors .- 240,-247. 

Criminal Classes : S70. 

Crops : 229-231. 

Cnrrency : 250. • 

Customs : birth, marriage, pregnancy, death, 
28-30, 40-41,42-43, 46-48, 49-60, 65-75,78-85, 
89-91, 95-97, 98-101, 102-103, 104-118, 125-134, 
141-142, 148-161, 154-157, 158-160, 162-163, 
164-165, 173-174, 176-180, 187, 188. 

D. 

Dddn Narsn Edle : Bahmani lerenue officer 
(1429), 277. 

Daily Life : of a Shenvi, 39. 

D dmdjipant’s Pamine (1^0) 277. ' 

Odsaris : beggars, 181 -182. 

Dastnr Dindr : Bahmam noble (1478), 278. 

Danris : beggars, 182. ' 

Debtors 246-247. I 

Depressed Classes : 169-180. 

Deshasths : Brahmans, 26-27. 

Devgiri Tddavs : Deccan Hindn kings (1170- 
1310), 275. 

DBTrakhds ■■ Brahmans, 27 -28. 

Dhangars : cow-keapcis, 140-147. 

Dholus : hlnsalman vrasbennen, 209, 

Dhors I tanners, 170 

Dildwarkhdn : Bijapnr minister (1590), 

Diseases > 380. 

Dispensaries : 380-387. 

Dbmbdris : s'o Kolhatis. 

Domestic Animals : 13-18. 


Drainage : 2. 

Dnrga Devi Famine (1396 -1407) 277. / 
Dyeing ; 2D9, / • 

E. 

Ekrnk : lake, 225-220 ; village, 411, 
Elphinstone :Mr. Monntstunrt (1817), 293- 
Exchange Bills : 240, 

Excise Bevenne : 374. 

Exports s 264-266, 

f 

P. 


Fairs : 262-263. 

Family Stocks : 26, 27, 28, 39, 3i, 32, 34, 3( 
41, 43, 45, 53, 75, 103, 121, 124, 138, 139, V 

Famines : 231-237, 

^Fattehsing :Vounder (1712) of the fannly of i 
kot Bajas, 289-290. 

Ferries : 269.' ‘ 

Field Tools ! 221-222. 

Finance : 374-378. 

Fish ; 18-22. 

Fishers . I6I-IS7. ^ 

Foreign Boys : Tlcto-y of the (1531), 281. 

Forests : staff, demat^Son, description, resa 
semb forest, babhul meadows; 
revenue and cboigea ; plantations, 

Fowls '18. 

Funeral Bites: special, 622-523. 


Gdikasdhs : beef batchers, 202. V.' 
Gangddhar Shdstri : murder, of ( 
484. 

Gavandis : masons, 04-101, . , , 

Gavlis : milkmen, 148 -,151. 

Geology : 6, 

Ohadshis ' musicians, 145. 

Ohair Hahadis : hinsaimiins, S07. * 
GhisddiS : tinkers, 101 - 103, 

Giles ! Major (1818), 297, 298. , 

Girls Schools ; 380. 

Goats: 17-18. 

Golaks : Brahmans, 28-30. 

Gold work : 272. ^ . 

Gondhlis : dancer^ 183, 

Qosdvis ;; beggars, 1S3-184, 
Govardhans : seo Golaks. 

Gnjarit Brdbmaus : 30-31. 

Gnjar&t Vdnis : 51-52. 

Gryars ; moneylenders, 242, 

GnraVS ' pnests, 14,5, 

Gnrvad : bill, 2, 3. 


tunber-fell 
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7|.;, S. 

alilkhors : scavengers, 171, 207. 

Ktkars : husbandmen, 87. 

^midpanti Bemains : 275 and note 2, 
ewitt •• Major (1818), 297, 298. 

^oldrs .‘musicians, 148-146. 

.'^olduigB S 218. 
hospital ! civil, 386. 

!otgi : town, railway station, 267> 411-412. 
.W^es : 23. 

Consecration : 524-527. 
innlan Offerings ^ 527. 
tnshandmen : 87-91, 214-218. 

I 

I Imports : 264. 

Infirmities : 387. 

Inscriptions : 275 and note 2, - , 

Instruction : schools, staff, instruction, costlf 
' private schools ; progress ; girls schools ; readers 
J and TTiiterBj school detiiils; tpwn and -Diliagc 
. rchools ; libraries, newspapers, 379-385. 
uaterest S rates of, 249. 

^tri-work : 273. 

iimdel Adil SMh : second Bijdpur king (1510- 
*{634), 279-281. 

i-v ■ 

372 ^73. 

' r Vithoba’s devotee, 463. 

} Ungdyat priests, 184 - 183. 
kbfilkar rllarmdla under (1752), 291, 
'4. x.‘ 

■ See Kdranjkars. 

, • ^VandroVinaBons, 94-97. 

Is !boggaia,.183-l8G. 

, Musiilindn bricklayers, 206. 

[[ai^lgars : Musalmdn shoemakers, 199, 

Sa^adis :,uosettled tribes, 165-166. 
|||^Kfktb'oI,4G6. 

',%pagars : Musalmdu tinners, 200. 

'*iaalB ■ distillers', 157. 

.dmdtMs : labourers, 158-100, 
idm Bakhsh : Sholdpur under (1707), 289. 
lananja : Brdbm.'ms, 31-32. 
landalgaon : village, temple, 412. 
lanjdrs •• Musalmdn poulterers, 207-208: 
Idranjkars '• fountain-makers, origin, settlement, 
gUmgirance, house, food, dress, -calling, condition, 
®S^on, customs, community, 103-118. 

Carllddas ? Brdhmans, 32-33. 

{Jt^kamb ‘ town, 412. 

Lahn&la : survey, 324-327, 353-358; sub-division 
r^dttails, boundaries, .area, aspect) climate, water. 



soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 393-396; 
town details, fort, temple, history, 412-413. 
Bdsdrs = braziers, 118. 

Edsegaon : village, temple, 413. 

Easbikipdis : traders, 52. 

Edtavdis : see Kdtkaris. 

Edtkaris : catechu makers, 166. 

Eayastili Frabhns: writers, 44-45. 

Eharda ■ battle of (1795), 292. 

Hh&tikS : bntchers, 161. 

EkatriS : weavers, llS-119. 

Khwdja Jahin: governor o! Par.inda (1497), 
278, 279-280. 

Eiskwarkhan : Bijdpur minister (1557), 284. 
Eolhitis : rope-dancers, 186-187. 

Eolis : fishers , 152-157. 

Eomtis : traders, settlement, divisions, appear- 
'^'ance, house, food, dress, calling, condition, reli- 
gion, enstoms, community, 52-75.. 

Eonkanastka : Brdhmans, 33-34. 

Eoregaon : lake, 222 ; village, 413. 

Eosktis : weavers, 119. 

Endbnda Joakia : beggars, 187-188. 

Enmbkfira : potters, 119-120. 

. . L. 

Labourera : 167-168. 

Lakoa : 222 - 226 , 

Likkeris : lac workers, 121, 

Jjand: the, acquisition (1818-1870), 301; stiff 
(1884), 301-303; territorial changes, 303 and 
notes 1, 2 and 3 ; revenue settlement (1818 - 
1840), 304; survey (Mobol-Mddha, Sholdpur, 
Bdrsi,Bopla, KarmdU, Fandharpur, Ndteputa, 
1839-1858), 304-334; revision survey (Mddha, 
Sholdpur, Fandharpur, Bdrsi, Earmdla, 1869- 
1874), 334-338; revised settlement reduced 
(1874), 358-360; survey results (1840-1880), 
360-361; season reports (1864-1883), 361-365; 
revenue (1864-1883), 365; alienated villages 
(1884), 365-866. 

Land Bovenne : 365, 374. 
land Tranafera: 247-248. 

Langnage Details : 23. 

Leather work : 274. 

Libraries = 384-383. 

Lime-bnming : 273. 

Lingdyat Vania : origin, settlement, divisions, 
.appeanince, house, food, dress, calling, , condi- 
tion, -teligion, customs, community', '’73-83. 
local Bnnda : 377. •• 2 > ■ 

Lodkis : labourers, 161. ~ ‘ . 

Lokdnda : traders, 85. ' ' ' 

Lokdra: blacksmiths, 121-122. 

Londria ■' cement-m.'ikors, 122-123. 
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IffttOlinur : Wllasef'fort, 413. 

Mddlia : survey, .30i-.309, .334-341; sub-division 
details, boundaries, urc.!, aspect, climate, water, 
..soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 396-398; 

town dct.iils, fort, temple, 413. 

Magistracy : 370. 

IilabllwatS : Mus.'ilmdn elephant drivors, SOD. 
MdliluildGllwiill : Bahmani minister (1460-1481), 
STS. 

Malik Ambar : Ahmadnngar regent (1605-1626), 
286-287. 

Malik Edfnr : Alii-ud-diu’s general (1200-1312), 
275 note 3. 

Mdlis : husbandmen, 91. 

Mdlsiraa : sub-division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, stock, holdings, 
. ' crops, people, 398-400; totm dctmls, temples, 
413-414. 

Mdn : river, 4. 

Mandmp : toim, 414. 

Mnngalwcdhn : notion near (1665), 287. 

Mdags i depressed cl.isse8, 171-176. 

Manure : 215, 228. 

Manydrs : Musalmitn bangle-sellers, 200. 
Mardtlia Ennbis : busbandmen, 87 -OL 
Marde ! village, mosque, well, 414. 

Markets : 202. 

Marringe Details : 24-25, 

HdnvdrBrdliuians i 34-35, 

Mdrwdr Tdnis : traders, 85-86; moncylendera, 
242-243. . 

Mehmans : Mnsalmdns, 202-20.3. 

Mhdrs : depressed dosses, 175-180. 

Minerals: 9-10. 

Mohol : survey, 304-.309 ; town, fort, temples, 
207, 414. 

Momins : Musalrodn wo.%vers, 208 . 

Moneylending : 241-244. 

Movements : 213. 

Mudlidrs : writers, 43-48. 

Muhammad : Bahmani king (1378 • 1397), 277. 
Mnliammad Tngblik : Delhi Emperor (1325- 
1331), 276. 

Mnkarrab Zhdn: Mogbal general (1089), 288,407. 
MnkriS : MusalmSn traders, 203-204, 
Municipalities : 378. 

Munro : General Thomas (1818), 290-300. 

WiirliB beggars, 189-190. 

•WTnqnlmdns: settlement, appearance, epceeb, 
food, dress, calling, condition, rebgion, 

justoms, subdivisions, 101-211. 

Musicians : • 


' Nv. : . • . 

Ndgars : 6ujar4tBr.4bmaus,'30'. 
EdrdyanbaU: special funer.-d ritcS,'S23.iU, l 
N dteputa: survey,' 331-334; town, “toef. 
ponds, 414-415. • • 

Newall : Licntcnant-Calonel (ISIS), 297-293, 
Newspapers : 3S5. ' / 

Nhdvis : barbers, 143.- 144. ; 

Kira : river, 4. ' ‘ ‘ - 

Nirdlis : indigo dyers, 123. 124. '* 

Nizdm Bbdbis : 5Iusahn,!n kugs of Ahmadn 
(14g0-1636!;'2;8^SK.- ; 

Nizdm-ul-Mulk : HMdarab.ad mlcr (1723-11 
290. 

• * 

Occupation DstailB : 25. • •> 

Offences: 371 -372. 

Oil-pressing : 272. 

Otdris i casters, 124. ' 

0rptannge:Bandbarpnr, ’482, . . (, 

Oxen: 14-16. 


, * ♦1 ^ 
Faitbau : Andbrabhrityi captlnl, 275|. , 

Pakbdlis •• hlus.-ilm4n water-caniers, 20S.2M}- 
Pdnchdls : craftsmen, origin, divisions, hotj 
food, dress, calling, condition, customs, cc^ 
nity, 124']S4. J. 

Pandliarpur •' town, battle*.. ' 1 77 1 . ■ - v 
(1816) of Gnflglldlinr SlirtsJ 1 U, . - .I"'! 
(1817) near, 203-294 isurt y Vn 
sub-division details, bound.a»i t, . ' ' 

mate, water, soil, Btock,.Jif<ldiiii;8. - _ ; 

400-402 ; town details, riv.^^ fl’ a,- 

415-416; Vitlioba’s tern’’)- ,.• 
history, 417-4.81 ; other temple^t uip(teS 
nupnd, Trimbakeslivar, PancInooUn.t-'jYni 
Ganpati, Bolicha Malilidov, Kdlbliairav, Sh,-!!! 
bbnri, 432-439; Jfallilofrjnn, Am Wijf, Eihid 
dm, 410-447; Bilbldju’s Mahadov, Qli** 
Murlidhnr or Dwilrl:4dhisJi,'.CKpj^(f 
Padmivati, VyiiB, Tdkpi%a Vitlioba,r.T 
toshrar Mahidev, Beri’s Mahildov, 448-<t, 
KAlaMUruti, TAinbda Mdruti, GitricbaAfabad 
Lakhubdi, Amritesbvar Mahddov, Gop.U) 
' temples, D.att.a, 457-468; worship, priests, J 
grime, 469-481; orphanage, foundling hor 
trade and indnstrics, history, 432-485. .^3 

Panjnigar^l hfuBiSmdn sireiB, 209. c^r- 

Pardeshis ; labourers, 161 - 163. 

Parits : washermen, 144. 

Pdrsisisn. 

1 Pathdns : Musalmdn division, 197, 

I Batharvate : "“SO”®* 134. 
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Patvegars : irnsalmdniassel-twistera, 209-210. 
Patvekars : Hindirtassel-makera, 134. 
•Peadhiris • MusalmSns, 209. 

'.Phdnscpdrdllia • snarers, ICG -107. 

Pilgrims'. Pandharpur, 469-483. 

>-Polic9 Details : 371. 

-Ponies: 10-17. 

Post Offices : 259-260. 

Prices: 251-252, 012 and note' 3; 316, 323, 336 
-and nates 2 and 3, 342 and note 2, 349 and note 
1, 354 and note 1. 

~Pritzler : General (ISIS), 3,0 .396.- 

...PriTate, Schools': 379. 

R. 


I, 


i B,4ohhhataS : Mnsalmih’lieddle fillers, 210. 


jl iaddis : lahonreis, 163. 


SJlafngaTS : llnaalmdn darners, 200. 

I 'Eaghnndthrav : sixth Peshwa (1774), 291. 

1 iHailways : 237-258. 

' I BaQway Traffic : 266-268. 
f luainfcll : 6 -I. 341 note S, 348 note 1,:333 
n note 1, 365. . ... 

‘>^B.ambhdji' irimtidlkar i 'Mariitha noble ‘^IS- 
. 1727), 290, 412, 413. 

5 i' 'Bamdhnndrai Dm-girl Vidnv Mog (I27i-i3l0)> 

■"ll^jpi^ddofhis'SciifciolIon'cni.tlieirinode of life, 
' 'tion ccreiBffliii 36-38. 

’ , AuiHflzS jSwbalmiin dyc«, 200. 

' ''^sljt^ainta = Hindu dynasty (760-973), 275. 
.^tPlagn6:238, 364. '• • 

, ijdnlS : twc-maUcrs, 135- 136. 

Bea'iors»d Writers : 3S0-3S1. 

'.Rc^stratiim :'309-370. 

^S^st-honses : 258. 

i'-Renenne : ^dalik Ambar’s reforms, 286 ; settle- 
; J meat, 304 ; statistics, 305. 

;iUvn83g.5i*4: '■ 

fjKiad‘llIetal:9. 

« : 254-S57. 

t’-^'ov321-'324. 


Bagni-Gavandis : masons, 97-101. 
Snif-Ain-ul-lIttlk: Bijipnr commander, (1557), 
;l„l!S3. 

Saltatigats: tanners, 136, 210*,„.„„ ,, ' . 

Sdlis:'S''cavcrs, 137. 

‘Saiabhaji: capture esocntion of (1689), 288, 
407. ' 

SMl^arS : 'Tool n-c.aTcrs, 137. 

SdSgola: rebellion at (1750), 290; snb-diTision 
'i- 'details, boundaries, area, aspect, climate, \rater. 


soil, stock, holdings, crops, people, 402-404; 
terra, fort, lustory, 485. . 

Sarasvats: see Shenris. 

SSrbdns : Ifnsalmin eamol-drivers, 201. 

Saving CSlaeses : 240. 

Savings Bank: 241. 

Schools :3SI -384. 

. School Retnms : 3S1 - 383. 

Seasons : 5 ; Beports, 361-365. 

Sei'vantB : 143-144. 

Service Mortgage : 245. 

ShShu : rise of (1707.-1720), 289-290, 

Shaikhs : Mnsalmins, 197 - 198, 

Shantardm Vindyak: Hr-, 18 note 1 , 25 note l, 
415 note 1. 

Shdtakarni: dynasty (B.c.90-ArD,300), 275. 
Sheep: 17-18. 

Shenvis: Brdhmans, 38-40, 

Shepherds: 146-151. 

Shimpis : tailors, 140. 

sholdpnr: divided (150S)between'Ahmadnagarand 
Bijdpur,278; sieges of (1610) 279, (1624)279-280 ; 
taken (1542) by Bnrhin Kizlui, 282; restored 
(1543) to Bijdpnr, 282 5 taken .and strengthened 
(1551) by Bnrhdn 17114111,282; siege of (1553), 
283; siege of (1537), 283-84; ceded to Bijdput 
(1562), 284 : siegea of (1590), 2S3, (1594), 286; 
taken (1623) by JIalik Ambar, 2S7 ; passes (1636) 
to Bijdpnr, 287 ; passes (1668) to the Mogbals, 
287; passes (1723) to Nisim.nl.Mulk, 290; 
eiege of (1818), 290-300; survey, 309-317, 
341-346; snb-division details, bonndaries, area, 
aspect, climate n'oter, soil, stock, holdings, 
crops, people, 404-406 ; town details, position, 
appearance, walls and gates, divisions, suburbs, 
streets, popnlaticn, bonscs, trade, cotton mill, 
shops, management, water, climate, temples^ 
cantonment, fort, history, 4S5,-502. 

Shriindlis : Gnjarit Sribmans, 30. 

Sikalgars : Musalmiin armonreis, 210. 

Silver work; 272. 

Sina: river, 4. 

Smith : General (1817-18), 293 -295. 

. Soil: 219-221. 

' Somvanshi liya Eshatris: see Jiognis, 

Sonar! : village, temple, 502-503. 

Sondrs '• goldsmiths, 138. 

Spirit-seizure: 44. _ 

. Steam Factories: 270 - 271 . 

. ''Staff: (1884), 301-303.- 
Stock; 218-219. 

Stone work: 273 . 

I Snb-Divisions: i; 391 -406. 

I Snniames:26, 27, 28, 30,31, 32, 34,40, 43,44, 

I 75, 87, 92, 93. 94, 97, 101 , 121 , 122 , 123, 124, 134, 
h 135, 137, 13S, 139, 140, 146, 148. 
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INDEX. . 


Saivey: (MoboUMildha, SliolipTir, Birsi, Boplin 
Karmila, Fandbarpur, Ndtepata, 1S39-185B), 
304-334; revision (Midha, ShoUpnr, Faudlierpur, 
Birsi, EarmiUa, 18C0-1874), 334-358 ; revised 
setticmcut reduced (1874), 3S8-3C0; results, 
360-361. 

Satdrs : carpenters, 139-140, 201. 

Syeds : Musalmin division, 198. 

T. 

Tdkii: village, 603. 

T&mliatS ! coppersmiths, 140- 142. 

(Tambolis = betel-seUcTs, 142, 210-211. 

Telangs : Br&lmiana, 40-41. 

Telegrapli Offices : 260, 

Tells : oil-pressers, 143. 

Temlllianii: town, temples, 603. 

Temperature: 7-8. 

TMlnirs : see Bhdts. 

Tiles : 0. 

Tillage: 228-229. 

Tirgnls : Brfihmana, 41 -43. 

Tobaoco : 231. 

Tolls : 258. 

Town Moneylenders: 243 - 244 . 

Town Schools : 383-384. 

Trade Centres : 200 - 202, 

Traders : 48-80. 

T'oes : 13. 

ri-mhaijiDenglia: BAjiriv’s iavonrita (1816), 
292. 

Erimhakrdv MAma: Poona general (1773), 291, 

u. 


Unsettled Trihes: 163-169. 

V. 

Vaccination : 388. 

iTaddrs : oarth-diggers, 167-169. 

VadshighAt: biU, 2. 

VAghoha: lull, 2. 

VAghyAs • boggais 


, 188 - 189 . 


VaitA^ trade ccntre;;603, * 
'Vaishya'^Anis ..ttaders, 86. 

Talsang: ton'n, industries, 503-504. ’ 1 

VapjAris : cairiets, 169. 

VAphla : i iilsgo, inscription, 604. 

VAriks : tee l^vis. 

TArkaris : Pandharpar pilgrims, 471:i473. 
Varknte ; village, temple, 504. r ."i-.j 
YAsndevs : beggars 191. •K-v,-'’;'.? 1 - 
VolApnr : village, 

Vidurs: Bfihraaiisf^ftyij^ljj^. - 

Villages : 25 ; officers, 342?*lbi^S^^Hi’^ 
schools, 384 j servants, 302 ; sliepmifs^ 263.’. 
Vithoha : temple of, worship, service, histoiy, 
432 ; enthusiasm for, 473 note 2, 

w. ti** 

Wages: 250. 

'W’ahAbis:Miiaalm4nB, 201, ^ 

Waterpot : worship of the, 54. 

Water Supply: 4-5. 

Water Works : 222-227. 

Weaving: 270. 

Weights ■ 252-253. 

WeUs: 227-228. 

Wellesley: General, in Sholipttt (1803), 222.40 
Western GhAlnkyas: dynasty (973-ll84^>^'’ 

Wheat : tiUago of, 231 . - - 

Wild Animals: 18. 

Woodward: Mr. H., 214 note 1. . 
Woodwork: 273. 

Writers : 44-48. 


TamAji Shivdev 1 ifarStha rebel (1760), 200. ' 


Zain KbAn- ShoUpnr governor (1497), 278-279.^ 
ZnlfikAr XhAn : Woghal general (1699), 289. 




